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PREFACE. 



The Second Volume of the Critica Biblica is now before 
the Public ; and it is hoped that the great mass of instructiye 
particulars which it contains will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions induced by the promises made at the outset of the 
undertaking. 

The Editors trust that the greater part of their volumes con- 
sists of materials, the value of which, especially to the biblical 
student, cannot be questioned ; and that in the portion which 
is designed to afford enlightened amusement will be found 
several pieces not devoid of merit. This volume, moreover, 
contains above one-fourth more in proportion to the former; 
while its appearance has not materially suffered by the alter- 
ation : but the expence in consequence of this arrangement, 
together with that incurred by additional embellishments, has 
been heavy. The publisher hopes, that, having thus given 
a proof of his earnest intention to render the work more accep- 
table by improvements in its progress, his endeavours will 
meet with additional encouragement. 

In this volume the Editors have to press upon the notice of 
their readers the importance of the Chronological Synopsis 
contained in the Scripture Manual, furnished by a valued cor- 
respondent ; by the assistance of which, the Christian reader 
may trace the Historical connection of the Scriptural Books, 
and thereby, with pleasure to himself, pursue his meditations 
through the interesting period comprised in the sacred volume. 
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the earliest and most venerable record of the human race. Nor 
can they omit to notice the value of the Bibliographical and Cri- 
tical Account of the various Editions of the Scriptures^ which is 
indispensable in a work of this kind ; since it affords a constant 
means of reference to authorities, desirable in critical discussions 
on the various doubtful texts of the Bible. But while the 
Editors are confident of having used the utmost diligence to 
bring together the most useful information, for the benefit of 
the studious enquirer after divine knowledge, they beg the in- 
dulgence of the Public on the imperfections which may appear 
in their labours. It must be remembered, that to abridge the 
writings of those who have contributed to the elucidation of 
Scripture, one must frequently detract from their merits : and 
out of the multiplicity of excellent works much embarrassment 
lA felt as to what portion shall be first brought forward. The 
field for illustration and pritici^n^ is very wide ; and the editors 
cannot at present see the limits of their labours in this depart- 
ment* It will be observed that an attempt has been made to 
give, as early as the respective intelligence could be procured, 
fi concise view of the proceedings of the different Societies, Nar 
tive as well as Foreign, for promoting the circulation of the Scrips 
tUTM ; which it is hoped will be acceptable. 
; To kind and disinterested Correspondents more is due than 
mere acknowledgements ; yet it is hoped they will continue their 
aid in the accomplishment of the desirable object which this 
work has in view. 

The good offices of the Friends an4 Subscribers to this work 
are earnestly entreated, in promoting its circulation to the ut- 
most of their ability. The warmest thanks of the Editors are 
offered to those few friends who have made such active and 
disinterested exertions for them ; trusting that the importance 
of the subject, as well as the serious e:)s:pences incurred, will be an 
incentive to further endeavours. 

December, 1824. 
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T^jE; 90CK-GOAT OR IBEX. 

Uatihg,!!! a preceding commmiication* expressed my opimon that 
the original word ^lyi (yaalj denotes the Ibex or rock-goat^ I 
cannot better iUustrate and support that opinion than by citing the 
followins' interesting account or this animal, by the late excellent 
editor of Calm ET, Mr. Charles Taylor. 

*' There are three places in Scripture where an animal of the 
goat kind is mentioned, either directly, or by allusion, which it is de- 
sirable to identify. — i Sam. xxiy. 'i. 'Saul went to seek Dayid and 
his men on the rocks of the Wiid-Gqfits :* literally, on the superfices, 
or on the /ace of the rocks of the Iolim. — Psal. civ. 18. * The 
high jnonntains to the Ibices, fie JoiimJ are a refuge ; rocks are 
tiie refuge to the SaphanimJ* — But there is a third passage where 
this creature is more distinctly referred to, and its manners are de- 
•crihed at greater length: in our translation, *• K no west thou the 
time when the Wild GoaU of the rocks bring forth ? Canst thou 
mark when the Hind* do calve ? Canst thou number the months they 
liiUil ? or, knowest thou the time when they bring forth ? They bow 
Ihemaelyea: they bring forth their young ones ; they cast but their 
sorrows. Their young ones are in good hking ; they grow up with 
com; they go forth and return not to them.* (Job xxxix.i — 4.) — A 
fourth pateage, (Prov. v. 19.), presents this creature, the Ioleh, 
in a feminine form : *' Let thy wife be as the loving Hind, and the 
pleasant Roe J* 

*^ These two passages seem to be unhappily rendered : for, 
1. what is in one the Wild Goats of the rocks, is in the other the 
pieasant Hoe : a creature so very different, that one rendering or 

• iHee vol. i. p. 470, and rnote 11. 
VOL. II. B 
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the other must he erroneous. 2. The Wild Goat of the rocks i» 
said to nourish its young with com; but com is not cultivated on. 
or about the rocks where these Wild Goats are found ; and still more 
unluckily, the original word, if taken in the sense of com^ denotes 
com wluch has been threshed, and stripped of its husk : this state of 
preparation is every way ill associated vrith the barrenness intended 
to be described, as marking the residence of the Wild Goats of 
the rocks. 

" Without scruple we take the /o/, lolim^ lolehy for the Ibex^ or 
Rock'Goat ; to this agree all the manners attributed to the creature 
in Scripture ; which describes it as inhabiting rocks and mountains, 
and of a strongly affectionate disposition. 

** But, before we proceed, it is proper to discharge the passage in 

Job from its com ; in fact, the word rendered com (*^3 har) sig^-> 

fies a wild desert place, an open clear country; a rodming track. 
So Dan. ii. 38, and 1 Kings iv. 33., animals of a wild country 
have the epithet har ; and the Targums use it frequently in this 
sense : har and hara^ in the Chaldee form. Kimchi and Levi Ben 
Gershom, in loc. maintain this opinion. This correction leads to a 
difierent view of the passage ; and, probably, it might be still far- 
ther improved, by takmg the import of the term knowings in Job, as 
including direction and appointment, at least, appropriate superin- 
tendence. 

Knowest, — i. e. ittfwetoff— thou the time of delivery of the Ibicbs of the rock ? 

And the parturition of the Hinds hast thoa noted? 

Hast thoa numbered the months they fulfil ? 

And knowest thou the period when they bring forth? 

They bow themselves; they discharge their conceptions; 

Hiey cast forth their burdens. 

Their oflhpring increase in strength ; 

They augment in size in the wilds ; 

They go off, and return to them Ctkeir damtj no more. 

This paragraph, then, it appears, forms the continuation of one 
enquiry; a representation perfectly accordant throughout, which 
agrees with matter of fact, and therefore is entitled to be received as 
correct. The force of the enquiry consists in the circumstance, that the 
ibices inhabit rocks and mountains, the very summits of rocks and 
mountains; far from the residence of man; farther still from the 
level country of Arabia ; how then could the care, the superinten- 
dence of Job, or indeed of any man, dwell where he might, contri- 
bute to the sustenance, the fertility, the security of these wanderers, 
frequenting haunts so distant, and so dissimilar from human abode ? 
How could he ease the parents ? How preserve the young, and ad- 
vance Aeir growth to maturity ? 

** It deserves notice, that in these two passages the Hinds fAi^ 
luthj are associated with the Ihex : — ^is it because the Hind (wild 
femade deer) inhabits the forest, and roams amid its wildnesses, as 
the Ihex roams amid the fastnesses of the mountains ? Or, is this 
Ailehy a mountain animal, and therefore consorted with another 
mountain animal, the Ibex f It can hardly mean the conmion female 



The Rock'Goat or Ibex. S 

^Ittet^ ftincfr the number of her monthSy the period of her gestation, 
mod the time of her parturition, could not, one should suppose, be un- 
known in the days of Job. 

** The correspondents of the Abb£ Rozier, in his Journal, hare 
^Fen much information relative to the Ibex ; Mr. Cox, in his * Tra- 
▼elB in Switierland,* (Vol. ii.) has had recourse to those authorities; 
•and has added some remarks of his own; his article, therefore, it 
■uj be presumed, is the most complete that hitherto has been pub- 
lished on this subject. 

** * As this animal is extremely rare, and inhabits the highest 
Mad almost inaccessable mountains, the descriptions of it have been 
very inaccurate and confused. But a new liffht has lately been 
Ihrown on this subject by Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallon, and "by 
M. Tan Berchem, secretary to the Society of Sciences at Lausanne; 
and aMiongh these two naturalists difier'in some instances, yet their 
joint InboiErs have assisted in ascertaining the nature and oeconomy 
of this curious animal. The following account, therefore, of the 
Booqnetin, is drawn principally from &eir obserrations in Rozier's 
Journal, and from additional information obligingly conmiunicated to 
«e by M • yan Berchem himself. 

** * This animal is now chiefly found upon that chain which 
atrelckes from Dauphin^ through Savoy to the confines of Italy, and 
principally on .the Alps bordering on Mont Blanc, which is the 
most elevated part of that chain. 

** * The several names by which the Bouquetin is known in dif- 
finrent languages, are, in Greek, by Homer and £lian, A^ ayfio^, 
(Moat naturalists affirm that Homer calls this animal Ai^ »(aXof, 
whereas he styles it Ai| oy^io;, or the Wild Goat, adding the epithet 
i{aXQ(, or wanton.) Latin, Ibex, which name has been adopted by 
■est modem naturalists ; Italian, Capra Selvatica: German and 
Swiss, C^tdn^ocf, or Rock-Goat; the female, Etagne or Ybschen 
sad YbschgeiUf perhaps from the Latin, Ibex ; Flemish, Wildgheit ; 
French, BouqueitUj anciently Boucestain^ the German name reversed. 
Bdon named it, Hircus Ferus ; 'Brisson, Hircus Ibex ; Linnieus, 
Cmpra Ibex ; Pennant, the Ibex ; and Dr. Girtanner, Capra Alpinom 
1 kave adopted the name of Bouquetin, because it is the provmcial 
appellation of the animal ill the Alps. 

** * The sjrstematic naturalists agree in taking the specific cha- 
racter of the Bouquetin from the beard, and horns, which they 
describe as knobbed along the upper or anterior surface, and 
rediaing towards the back. 

" ' The male Bouquetin is larger than the tame goat, but re- 
■ ii i bks it much in the outer form. The head is small in proportion 
to the body, with the muzzle thick and compressed, and a little 
trdied. The eyes are large, round, and have much fire and bril- 
liaoey. The horns large, when of a full size weighing sometimes 
16 or IB pounds, flatted before and rounded behind, with one or two 
lonptodinal ridges, and many transverse ridges; which degenerate 
torards the tip into knobs; the colour. dusky brown. The beard 
IsBg, tawny» or dusky. The legs slender, with hoofs short, hollow 
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on the inside, and on liie outside ^miimited by a ealiont liorder, like 
those of the Chamois. The body shoft, thicik, and strong. The tail 
short, naked underneath, the rest covered with long hairs, white at 
the base and sides, black above and at the end. Space under the 
tail, in solme tawny, in others White. The coat long, bat not pen- 
dent, ash coloured, mixed with some hoary hairs ; a black list runs 
along the back; and there is a black spot ab<yve and below the 
knees. Its -colour, however, like that of other animals, must neces- 
sarily vary according to its age, and to local circumstances. 

*' * The female has been little noticed among naturalists. She is 
one-third less than ,the male, and not so corpulent : her colour is lees 
tawny : her horns are very small, and not above eight inches long. 
In these and in her figure, she resembles a goat, that has been 
castrated while young. She has two 'teats, like the tame she-goat, 
and never has iany beard, unless, -perhaps, in an advanced age. 

• " The young bnes are of a airty grey colour, and the*list along 
the back is s'carcely discernible. 

** * There is a stuffed specimen of the male Bouquetin of the Alps 
in Mr. Parkinson* s, late Sir Ashton Lever's, Museum. 

" ' In a state of tranquillity, the Bouquetin commonly carries 
^e head low ; but in running it holds it high, and even bends it a 
little 'forward. He mounts a perpendicular ro^k of fifteen feet at three 
leaps, or rather three successive leaps, or three successrive bounds 
of five feet each. It does not seem as if he found any footing on 
the ro^, appearing to touch it merely to be repelled, like an elastic 
sobstantce stHking against a hard body. *He is not supposed to take 
more * than three successive leaps in this manner. If 'he is between 
twb'rocka which ure near each other, and w%ints to reach the top, he 
leaps fr^nn the side of one rock to the other, alternately, till -he 
has attained the summit. -He also -traverses the glaciers -with 
rapidity; but only when 'he is pursued; f)r ethefWise^he avoids 
them. 

***"• The Bouquetinafeed, during' the night, in the highest woods : 
iMtt * the ^sun no sooner begins to gild the sun^Mfts, than they quit 
the ^ woody region, ^nd monnt, feeding in ^heir progress, 'till they 
have reached the most considerable heights. ^Th^y betsrice ' them- 
selves to the sides of the mountaiss whi^lr face' the east or south, ttttd 
he down in the highest places and 'hottest exposures ; but' when the 
sun h^ finished more than three quarters of its course, they again 
begin to feed, and to descend towards the woods ; whither they re- 
tire when it is likely to snow, and where they alii^ays> pass the winter. 
The Bouquetins assemble in- fiocks, consisthig at most of ten, twelve, 
or fifteen ; but more usually in smaller numbers. The males whioh 
are six years oM and upwards, haunt more elevated places than tlVe 
females and the jomgUr Bouquetins ; and as they advance in ag« 
they are lefts foitd ' of ^society ; ' they - become graditally hardened 
against the effects of extreme eoTd, aW- frequently live entirely alone. 

" • In Summer they* feed pritoeipally on the ffenipiy and <^lher 
jnromatic plants which grow in the' high Alps ; ancf in* winter they eat 
the lichens, ittid broase on -bnihes and' the tend^ dhoots of trees. 
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They prefer those spots where the dwarf birch, and alpine willows 
grow, aad where rhododendron, thalictrumy and saxifrofres abound. 

** * The Bouqtietins, having' thqir ibre legs somewhat snpr^r fha^ 
the hind legs, naturally asoend with gpreater facility thiupi they 
descend; for this reason nothing but the severest weather can en- 
gage them to come down into the lowdr regions; and even in 
winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave the woods and 
mount higher. 

«• • Winter is the season of love with them, and principally ib^e^ 
mootb of January. The females go with young five months, and 
conseqnently produce in the last week of June, or the first of July. 
At the time of parturition they separate from the males, retire tq 
the side of some rill, and generally bring forth only one young, 
though some naturalists affirm that they occasionally prince two. 

«< « The common cry of the Bouquetin is a short sharp whistle, not 
unlike that of the Chamois, but of less continuance ; sometimes it 
makes a snort, and when young bleats. 

*' * The season for hunting the Bouquetin is towards the end of 
Summer, and in Autumn, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, when they are usually in good condition. None but the 
inhabitants of the mountains engage in the chase ; for it requires, 
not only a head that can bear to look down from the greatest heights 
without terror, address and sure footedness in the most difficult ' 
and dangerous passes, and to bo an excellent marksman, but also much 
strength ^Md vigour, to support hunger, cold, and prodigious fatigue. 

** * The female shews much attachment to her young, ai|d even 
defends it against eagles, wolves, and other enemies; she takes 
r^uge in some cavern, and presenting her head at the eniranpe of 
the hole, thus opposes the enemy. 

^*' * It is not improbable that the ffircns FeriLs^ or Bouc-estain of 
Moiiy the Bouquetin of the Alps, the Siberian Ibex, anid ' the iSga^ 
gnu, both so accurately described by Pallas, and the ta^io 
Goat ia all its different forms, are only varieties of the same species. 
Perhaps also the Capra Caucasica^ described by Pallas, from the 
fwywgy of ^vuldenstaedt, and which ho represents as differing from 
tlijie J^agFUS, with which it has been confounded hy some naty- 
ralists. 9m 4.^*- P^^r. for 1799. 

** * Tne horns of the Bouquetin, as has been before observed* 
V?e .fowiiti^^s found to weigh sixteen or eighteen pounds, to be 
three ;feet in length, and to have twcnty-four transverse ridges. 

** ' Buffon extends the goat genus still furth^, and comprehefidf 
■nder it even the Chamois, conjecturing that the Bouquetin is the 
male in the original raqe of Goats, and the Chamois the female* 
The French naturalist having, at the time when he described the 
Bouquetin, never seen it in a full-grown state, was probaUy induced 
to entertain this opinion from a faint resemblance between the female 
Bouquetin and the Chamois. But there does not seem the least 
famdadon for this notion, the Chamoas being an animal totally 
distinct from the Goat, never coupling with t)iem, a^d judiciously 
placed by Pallas and Pennant in the genus of Aqt^lop^s. His cpn- 
ie<;tare, .however, that the Bouquetin is ,the grigm) IKHurce of 
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all the tame Goals, «eeiiia to be well founded ; and has been adopted 
by the greatest part of succeeding naturalists. And as, according 
to the just observations of Pallas, the ^grag^s approaches nearer 
than the Bouquetin to the tame Goat in its form and horns, the 
^gragus maj be the link which unites the Bouquetin and the 
tame Goat. 

<< ' If these observations should be well founded, the Goat genus, 
or race of the Bouquetin, is found in a wild state along the chain of 
mountains that traverses the temperate parts both of Europe and Asia ; 
on the Pyrennees, and Carpathian mountains ; on the Taurus and 
Caucasus ; on the mountains of Siberia and Tartary ; in Kamts- 
chatka ; on the islands of the Archipelago; in Hedjeas in Arabia ; 
in India ; perhaps in Egypt and Lybia.* 

" The reader will gather from these accounts, that the Rock- 
Goat feeds on plants sudfliciently distinct from the nature of com ; 
insomuch, that corn can never be considered as the food allotted by 
Providence for the support of its young. Also, that the time of its 
gestation is known — being five months. 

'* But direct proof is still wanting of the affectionate- constancy 
of the female Ihex^ which, it has been supposed, might be the 
reference intended in Pro v. t. 19. However, the general nature and 
habits of both sexes of this Rock-Goat are undoubtedly so similar, 
that the circumstantial evidence to this efifect is little shcnt of posi- 
tive testimony. 

" Moreover, it may be remarked, that Pennant informs us 
that ' the females at the time of parturition separate from the males, 
and retire to the side of some rill, to bring forth.' This looks as if 
the females usually kept company with the males ; and where the 
creature is scarce, it is probable they associate in pairs. Neither 
is this probability diminished by observing that the female Ibex has 
usually one kid, very rarely two. This, if admissible, sets aside the 
objection of Michaelis, who says fFuest. No. lxxxi. p. 152.)> 
' The oidv passage, where loleh may appear not to agree with the 
Ibexy is Prov. v. 19. This difficulty may be removed if it be pos- 
sible, or customary, among the Orientals, to consider the female 
Ibex as an emblem of a beautiful woman : but I cannot conceive 
how an animal so uncomely can in any language^ be adopted as an 
image of the fair sex.' 

^^ There is another species of Ibex^ the horns of which are 
smooth, not having those knots which mark the Alpine kind. It 
inhabits the mountains of Caucasus and Taurus, all Asia Minor, 
and periiaps the mountains of India, It abounds on the inhospitable 
hills of Laar and Khorasan m Persia. It is an animal of vast agility. 
M onardus saw one leap from a high tower, and fall on its horns ; 
then springing on its legs, leap about, without having received 
the least hurt. Pennant, from whom the above is taken, thinks this 
creature may be the origin of the tame goat. Perhaps the tame 
goat may be* derived from both; as it appears certain that the 
oflbpring of the Ibex and the female is fruitful. The female of this 
kind is either destitute of horns, or has short ones. 

«< The figure on our plate, is that of a full grown Male Ibex, 
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from RiDiNOBR. Mr. Cox says, * this is the best representation of 
the Bonquetin of the Alps which has ^dlen under my observation,* 
He adds his testimony to the general correctness of Ri dinger's 
animals ; in which we cordially agree with him. 

** The horns above are from Rozier*s Journal, where they 
are given by Dr. Girtanner ; but as Mr. Cox has compared the 
sizes of several horns, we insert his remarks. 

** * The horns being so remarkable a part of this animal, I shall 
here add the' measurement, not only of those belonging to Mr. Par- 
kinson, but of several pairs which are deposited in the British 
Moseum. 

** * Dimensions of the horns in Mr. Parkinson's, late Sir Ashton 
Lever's, Museum, (No. 1.) and in the British Museum. 
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** * It is a common notion among hunters, adopted by many natu- 
ralists, that the age of a Bouque^in may be estimated by the number 
of transverse ridges, or knobs, in the horns. M. van Berchem, 
however, assures me, from his own observations, that this is a vulgar 
error ; and that its age can only be ascertained by the number and 
form of the teeth, as in sheep and goats. This mistake has also 
occasioned its term of life to be supposed, much longer than it really 
is. This animal increases in bulk to the age of four years, according, 
therefore, to the system of the Count de Buffon, that the age is about 
seven times the growth ; its life is twenty-eight or thirty years. 

** * Some naturalists are of opinion, that the diminution of the 
race of Bouquetins in the Alps is owing to his size, the monstrous 
length and weight of the horns, which impede him in his course ; 
because, he is driven into places where ne can scarcely procure 
sufficient nourishment, during great part of the year, where his 
sight^becomes debilitated, and is frequently lost by the strong reflec- 
tion of the sun from the ice and. snow. They consider this animal 
rather as a native of the sub- Alpine regions, which are covered 
dnring summer with the finest herbage, and where the Bouquetins 
and Chamois probably pastured in tranquillity, when only the lower 
▼alleys and plains were inhabited. 

*• < On the contrary, it is maintained by others, that the Bou- 
qietin is endued with strength proportionate to its size ; and though 
he is inferior to the Chamois in liveliness and agility, yet he is 
by no means deficient in activity ; that his horns, though large and 
weighty, yet, from their reclined position, do not seem to be an impe- 
dinient, but rather render him essential service when he happens to 
hXi^ (M* purposely throws himself down precipices to avoid his pur- 



kter%, Tfi^ add, &teo, that Ms natural food isTatfier lichdiis VhiAk 
Mthk ; that he is fmVticiilarly fond of itbe yonng shoots of trees 
and shrubs t and that, ib all places where he inhabits, he is found in 
the coldest and rudest m'buntains, and on the steejpest rocks. FVom 
these ciredtaistaA'ees, it is not improbable, that his present situation 
and nliiatencir of life is an effect of natnre rather than of necessity. 
Besides, why do the Chamois, who are more hunted than the Bou- 
<raeten, stin rahabit the less elevated regions ? And why aire they not 
oriTen int6 the glaciers ?* 

** As the Ibric has been confbtmded with the Roebuck by solne, 
and with the Chamois by others, including even Buffon, it n^ay 
be dsefiil to add the 'distinctions b^tweeVi the two latter animals, as 
given by Dr. Girt ANN ER. 

1, By sixe: the Ibex being much larger. 

si. By the h6rns : the longest horns of the Chamois are only 
nine inches : those of the Ibex are three feet. The horns of the Iber 
incline backward, over the hinder parts of the animal ; those of the 
Chamois^ contrary to the horns of most animals, stand forward, are 
'indined outward, and bend backward into a hook, at their extre- 
mities. The horns of the Chamois are round : those of the Ibex 
are grooved. 

3. The female of the Chamois has four teats ; the female Ibex 
has only two. 

4. The Ibex taken .^"ouug may be domesticated ; which the 
Chamois cannot be. 

5. The Ibex produces one young one; the Chatmois has osuafly 
two. 

6. The Ibex is bearded ; the Chamois is not*.** W. G. 



CANAAN, OR THE HOLY LAND.f 



Topography of Jermsalt 



Thk dtr of Jerusalem issituatediu 31* 30" north latitude, and 55* 
!iO" cust lougilude ; about :25 miles westward of Jordau, aud 4d emst- 
ward of the Medherrancan Sea« \Oi miles south of Daauttcvs, aoo 
suulh of Aleppo* and :i53 mOes north-east of Grand Cairo. Soae have 
Mulouff^T eoQtewkd that this city stood in the centre of the world, 
thb» hOTever, is diiicuh to detenuue, Josep^us iwiun «s that it 
jiua «t«at«d in the verr Middle of Judvu« on which account it has 
oJM the uuvel of the cottutnr.^ 
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Sacred Geographifi T&pogtaphp of Jerusalem. g 

JerMtlem WAsbniK ota four hills, fca!i«d SitMi, Acfa, MoHuh attd 

Betetha. In fact, the whole fovmdatioti was a high rock, formerly 

caHed Moriah, or Vision, hecauae it could be seen afar off, espe- 

ci^Jr on the south: (Geil. xxii. 2-^4.) This mountain is la rocky 

Mmeitdbe Idllv With steep iascetits On «yery side, except on the 

norths iurhyniided Ifith A d^ep Taltej, again encompassed with 

Inlls, in the fotm of ah amplkitlkieat^id. (ftal. tt±^. i.) The foUowing^ 

#Mci^otioTlh« Holy City is $it«tt by Josephtts, iti his ehaptet' 

«i§?«ted to thi^ ^»!Ajefct : '' tlie citv waS built upon two hills, whid^ 

mrs x>pp«Aite V6 otie aVM>ther, and have a yaUey to divide them 

asunder ; at which valley the corresponding rows of houses on both 

hills terminate. Of these hills that which contains t)ie upper city is 

m\ich higl^et, ^M in leiigth iM^ dit*ect. Accordingly tt was 

called the '* CifadeP by King David ; he wa!^ the father t)f that 

Solomoh who buiR fhis ^Cein^ 'at the fhrst ; but it is by us called 

the ' Upper Miii^et-place/ But the other hill, which is called 

' Acra* aWd sustains the lower city, is of the shape of a moon, 

wnen ifhe to homed ; over against this there was a third hill, but 

ftatiA^lly lo%er ^a;n Acra, knd parted, formerly, from the other by' 

■k broad valley. However, in those times when the Asmonean^ 

reigned, they filled up that vshey with earth, and had a mind to 

join the etty to the tenifple. They then took off part of the height df 

Aem, slfid reduced it to "be of less elevation than it was before, 

that the VSmp\e might he sup«lrior to it. Now the valley of the 

Cheesemongers, as it was t^alkd. sfttd was thait which. We told you 

befoul, distingfiiisfaed the hill m the uppet city from that off the 

lower, ei^ended as for as ISiloahi ; ifor that is the name of a fotm- 

tain Which halh sweet Watsr ih ft, a^d this in great pleiity also. 

But on 'the ^t6id^, these hills af^ silrrdunded Ir^ deep valleys, and 

by reason of the pre<iipities belOhgiftig to them On both sides, are 

every wliere inpassiible.*^ fHe afterwards adds: ^* As the citj^ 

frem mafte poptuous, it gftisdtaff^ ct^pt b^nd its old limits, and 

thMe partis of it that sto6d nc^thwsfrd bf the temple ftnd joined that 

hill to file city, made it ^onsidetably larger, and occasioned that 

hfll, which is in toiimber the foiirfh, and is caHed '* Bezetha,^ to 

he inhabited also. It lifes over ttgiahist the towetr AUtonia, but is 

ttvided frma. ft "by a deep valD^, which was dug on purpose. 

this ii^w-buiH part of the city WHs balled '* B^zetha,' in our Ian- 

gaag^e, which, if int^r^lpeted ill the Oredan langu^^, m%y be 

caHed * the new city.' »'* 

This acoount pfoittly mttrks the gradual increase in the size <tf 
the dty, from the time When it was taken from the JFdbusites,by 
David, till the foundation of the northern waUs was laid by Herod 

h aeems pretty certain thit the old city 'was built upon " Acra ;♦♦ 
•*d the <« Strong hold of Sion" (2 Sam. v. 7.)» upon the hill 
^^^'i^ that name ;' both of which w^e taken from the J^busit^ 
by King David. After having possessed himself of these imper* 

• Ite bell. Jad. lib. v. c. 4. § 1, 2. 
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sqnft^ Md solid, as was the wall itself. Aboire tin* solid aMtoder 
of the towers, wkicb was twenty cubits, there were rooms oC gveat 
ma^ttfieeace, and above them apper rooms, aad eiatems te re- 
cetTe ram-Water. The lowers <Mf Hippieus, Phasaehn, and If a- 
rlamne, erected by Herod the Great, and dedicated to the memory 
of his friend, his brother, and his wife, were pre-eminent for their 
-height, their massive architecture, their beauty, and the conve-* 
teniences with which they were furnished.* The circumference of 
Jerusalem, at the time Jesephus wrote, was thirty-three furlongs, or 
nearly four miles and a half: and the walls of circumyallation, 
constructed by order of Titus, he states to have been thirty-nine 
fitirlaags, or four miles eight hundred and seventy-five paces.f 

How unlike the ancient city is the modem Jerusalem ! ^' From 
the daughter of Sfon all her beauty is departed,'* The limits 
of the city are considerably contracted. On the south, the hiH 
of Sion, which was nearly in its centre, is now partly excluded ; 
the wan en that side mnnrng directly across it. On the south-west 
it must have gained considerably, if it can be satisfactorily proved 
that CuTvary once stood wHhwit the Walls, its situation . now being 
in the centre of the city. A recent traveller states the circumfe- 
mice of Jemsatem not to exceed three miles : Maundrell estimates 
k at two miles and a Iraff, which Mr. Buckingham supposes to be 
about the truth. The feflowing sketch of modem Jerusalem from 
^ pen of this mteHigent traveller will confirm the propriety of 
Ihe above remark : 

** Reposing beneath the shade of an oHve tree upon the brow of 
Ais hifl (the Mount of Olives), we enjoyed from hence a fine pro- 
spect ftf Jemsalem on the opposite one. This city occupies an irre- 
gular square of about two miles and a half » circumference, its 
shortest apparent side, is that which (aces the east, and in this is 
the supposed gate of the ancient temple, now dosed up, and the 
sBiKn projecting stone on which Mohammed is to sit vrhen the world 
is to 1)e assembled to judgment m the vale IMow. The sonthem aide 
is exceedingly irregrnar, taking qnite a ngzAg direction ; tke south- 
WMt extreme, '"being terminated by the mosqilb buHt over the sup- 
posed aepvAchre of David, on the summit of Mount Sion. fine fonn 
ani'Otact direction of the western and eoufhem waAls are #ot disr- 
tinctly seen from hence ; but every part of this appears to be a 
ttodeni 'Woiic, and executed at Ihe «ame time. The walb are tanked 
at irreppedar ^stances by square towers, and have battlemeaCs ran- 
Bing dl around on their summits, with loop-holes for airows or<mns- 
mMftry dose to the top. The w«dls appear 4o 'be about My feet in 
neigfht, but are not surrounded by a -ditdh. The northern w«H 
ran over slightly declining ground; ithe eastern Imtow runs straight 
ithrag the brow oTMount Moriah, wiih the deep valley of Jehoshap^at 
bdow ; the southern wall runs over the sununit of the hill assumed 
^ Mount iSion, with the Tale of ^Hinnom at its feet ; and the we- 
stern wall runs along on -more levd ground, near the summit of the 



• Joeephius de Bell. Jad. lib. v. c. hr. See also Hornets IntroducHoD, vol. m. 
Part I. c. i. § .3 • t %e SsU. JM. Iii.ir.c.4.^.4.eelib. v. c. 12. §. 2. 
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ha^ and 8tony mountaiiiB over wbkJb me \aA int appcAftdMilk^ 
town. As the city n thus seated -on the i>row of one largie hiU, ^diviclad 
byname, into several smaller iulls, and the whole of these sIoj^ms ^wQ§ 
down towards the east: this view, iron the Mount «f Olives, a 
position of greater height than that on which the Mghest pajrt -of 
ike city stands, commands nearly the whole of it at once. 

** On the north, it is bounded by a level, and ^^arently fertil^ 
qiaoe, now covered with olive-^rees, .particularly near the aortb- 
east angle. On the south, the steep side of Mount Sien, and the 
▼alley of Hinnom, both show patches of cultivation and little garden 
inckwures. On the west, the sterile summits of the biUs there, barely 
lilt their outlines above the dwellings. And, on the east, >the -de^ 
vaUey of Jehoshaphat, now at our feet, has some partial .^tots ce^. 
liev^ by trees, though as forbidding in its geaeradta^ectiasthe 
Tale of death could ever be desired to bc^ 'by those who (have .cbesen 
4t for the place of their .interment. 

** Within the walls of the city are seen, crowded 4welUQ|^ 
remarkable in no respect, except being terraced by flat coolie, and 
^nerally built of stone. On the south are some -gardens and viiM^ 
yards with the long red mosque of Al 19akhara, having two tiers ^ 
windows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at one caid, a^d the 
Hosque of Sion on the sepulchre of David, in -the -same quarter, (te 
the west is seen the high square, castle, and palace •of , the same 
monarch, near the Bethlehem gate. In the centre rises the two 
cupolas, of unequal form and size.; the «one blue, and the other 
white, covering the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Around, in 
difierent directions, .are seen thcrainarehs of eight orten .mosqum^ 
amid an assemblage of about two thousand idwelling^. And .op 
the «ast is «eated the great mosque of AlHarrem,. or, as ^called b^ 
ChristAins, the -mosque of Solomon, from being supposed, withith»t 
•f Al Sakhara near it, to oectipy the site. of the ancient ten^ple .qf 
that splendid and luxurious king. * * ' 

Vhe finest approach t6 thecityisiihat from the >noith side. JXt^ 
Clarke i^ieftking of its appearance from thediKeetion of iNapolose, 
and of the anxiety manifested by tthe ^party 'to gain the ifirst -sight 
of the consecrated place, says, ^' At length, after about two hours 
had been passed in this state ^ Of anxiety and suspense, ascending 
a hill towards the south — ' 'Haqiopolis!* exclaimed a .Greek in 
the face of our cavalcade; and instantly throwing himself from 
bis horse, was seen- bareheaded upon his Imees, feeing -the -prospect 
he surveyed. Suddenly 'the -sight burst upon us all. Who shall 
describe it ? The effect produced was that of^ total silence throughout 
the whole company. Many of the.party, by an immediate impulse, 
took off their hats, as if entering a church, without being sensible 
of so doing. The Greeks and i Catholics shed ittHrrents of tears; 
and presently beginning to cross themselves, ^th unfeigned de- 
votion, asked if they might be permitted to take off the covering 
from their feet, and proceed, barefooted, to the Holy Sepulchre. 
We had not been prepared 4«nrtiie grandeur of the spectacle which 

• Travels^ BiUaithie, 4ce.,pp. 903—^205. 4to. 
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tlie. city alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched and mined towSt 
by gome described as the desolated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, 
as it were, a flourishing and stately metropolis ; presenting a magni- 
flcent assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monas^ 
teries ; all of which, glittering in the sun's rays, shone with incon- 
<3eiyable splendor. As we drew nearer, our whole attention was 
engaged by its noble and interesting appearance. The lofty hills 
whereby it b surrounded gives to the city itself an appearance of ele* 
yation inferior to that which it really possesses.*** 

But imposing as the appearan<# of Jerusalem is, wlien viewed 
from this quarter, and the Mount of Olives, -the illusion vanishes, 
on a nearer approach. ^ On entering the town, says Mr. Joliffe, 
the magic of the name (Jerusalem.— rThe vision of peace, or the 
inheritance of perfection), and all an Englishman's earliest asso- 
ciations, would suffer a still greater violence, and expose him to still 
stronger disappointments. No ^* streets of palaces and walks of 
state,*' no high raised arches of triumph, no fountains to cool the air, 
or porticos to exclude the sun, no single vestige to announce its 
former military ipreatness, or commercial oppulence ; but in the place 
of these, he would find himself encompassed on every side by 
walls of rude masonry, the dull uniformity 6f which is only broken 
by the occasional protrusion of a small grated window. Well might 
the Prophet Jeremiah exclaim : " From the daughter of Zion aH 
her beauty is departed: — Lam. i. 6.** The finest section of the city 
is the southern, inhabited by the Armenians ; in the other quarters, 
the streets are considerably narrower, being scarcely wide enough 
for three camels to stand a-breast. In the western quarter and in 
the centre of the city, towards Calvary, the low and ill-built houses 
stand very close together; but in the eastern part, along the brook 
Cedron, the eye perceives vacant spaces, and among the rest 
that which surrounds the mosque of Khalif Omar, A. D. 637, on 
the supposed site of the temple, and the nearly deserted spot where 
once stood the tower of Antonia and the second palace of Herod. 
The desolation which reigns in this part of the city, forcibly reminds 
the spectator of the fine Unes of the poet : 

b this thy place, tad city, this thy throne ? 

Where the lone desert rears her craggy stone! 

Where snnsunblest their ang^ lustre flings. 

And way.wom pilgrims seek the scanty spring. 

Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed? 

Where now thy power, which all those kings subdued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gates, 

No suppliant nation at thy temple waits, 

No prophet bard thy g^ttttering courts among 

Wakes the foU lyre, and awelb-the tide oC song ; 

But lawless Force, and nwagre Want,ia tbore, 

And the quick-darting eye #f restless Fear; 

While cold ObUvion, mid the ruins laid. 

Holds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade. Hbbbr. 

ITobeeonHtnud.} 



• TVavels, Vol ii. pp. &34, &S5. 
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Scripture iUanual : 

Noticing the principal Contents of the Old and New Testa* 
wtentf in Historical order ; accompanied with Incidental 
Illustrations, chiefiy of a Literary and Scientific cha^ 
racter. 



« IwOlskew tkm that wkieh U mated <» the SeHpturei </ Trvih:* 



PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

In explanation of the present undertaking, let the following 
eonnderations suffice to be noticed : 

That the Holy Scriptures, as forming the book of Sacred 
History, must certainly be read, with the highest advan- 
tage, in regular chronological order ; 

That their interpretation should be left, as much as possible, 
to the unbiassed judgpnent of every reader ; 

That, the English Version, in common use, diough excellent 
in the general, contains numerous inaccuracies which 
ought to be rectified ; 

That the best plan of arrangement, both for understanding 
and for consistency, with the present state of Literature, 
would be into Periods, Chapters, Sections and Para- 
graphs; 

That, as the Chronology usually given in our Bibles is fiir 
from being incontrovertibly established, other systems of 
Gomputationlikewise demand attention ; And, finally, 

That an historical Directory or Manual, for Scripture reading 
seems desirable, comprising also occasional suggestions 
of verbal emendations, together with the notice of literary 
and scientific allusions. 
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PERIOD THE naST. 
FROM THE CREATION TO THE DELUGE. 

ABOUT £000 TB^R8. 



CHAPTER 1. 

T^E CREATIOlf OF THIB UNIYERSEi 



The 

Year 

of 

the 

World, 



Sect. 1. 
2. 



The General Introduction. 

Light — the Expanse-^Dry- 
land — Seas — ^Vegetables — 
Heavenly bodies — Fishes 
' — Birds — Beasts — Rep- 
tiles. 

Man and Woman : — and 
l^lessed iri/tjli g^ner^l A^r 
thority. 

The Sevepth, or Sabbath, 
day sanctified by the Crea- 
tor. 



Gen. I. 1, 2. 



^ore 
Christy 

4004. 
Accord- 
ing to. 

Dr. 
Hales, 
II. 1-0. " I 5411. 



— I. 3-25. 

— I. 26—31. 

ftf^d* 
— ' II. 4—7. 18 
—25. 



Geh. I. 1.— The word dk ("ethj should be translated, the whole; and it 
veems to give the sens^ ctf iM 4o ^ foHowing 1 jp ver. 2 : ^ But ^e earth, 
^.j'' that is ^1 that period of which the history is aboptto tr^t; 90 observed 
^e*lsmeiited, and late very learned Editor of Caimet See also the notes of Dr. 
Adam Clarice ; .a|i4 vol.i.rp. 35. 

Verte 2.— The majority of critics fippear to jcen()er the expression O^^K nn 
ySnMuA EUidmJ ^y> o migkbf wind. Bui see vol. i. pp. 96, 97.' 

yerAp&.-rrJ^ke J9Mblim^ wwds tik Tn ■av' *n*(>i^ or fOf^heiB or J are read, 
most consistently with their matchless simplicity and gfrandeur, " Ligki he ! and 
Ughtwaa r See an interesting notice of this passage ^y Lod^ns ts^< T\ooii 

gp^. F«|li^. &ei|ls9.vol. i.pp.jB^, 70. 

Verte 4. — ^lliis verse has been translated : << And God saw that the light was 
Md.€kai.di««ii«uisbedthejigtit.fimnthedavluiew.'* Oeddm. 

j^Mve 6— ,8.— ^Insti^Ld of ^rmapient, ^rpn (frfke^J should be read expatue ; 
denotfaig^ not the atmosphere oi^, but the whole extended sphere of the plane- 
tary system.— Consult the Heb. Lex. of Stocldus, p. 1039 -, und jr?!. i. pp. 70, 71. 

Verse Jil, 12. — Tife thr^ natjiral classes, of Botpiy se^m to be ii^tiipated by 
'the 4eni8:' -Mt^ fds^ieej grm»^ -olothing the earth with verdure: iwv C^ieevJ 
4h»^ A»MU{lg i^rabp All .gieo^: fpd xjf (pi^Jy ti»e, of y^ed foliage and 
fhiit. Gerard^s Herbal. 

J^srs0a4w-«^Worthy«fiiotiQejiiellie offioos of these lumiiiaries ; ** To distln. 
jpuish day frofn ^^W^ ^hich is. efficiently dope by ^tjie son,' whone light const!, 
tates day : ** For signs,^ ntni6 (TeothotMJ ibr dUtinguukmeni*, to form epochs 
J^:g9aanl,Wfc\(Mmg : -^^ f9T.9eftfno/^'.' &ii0foh Clmmamdm), fyn^fftointmente^ in- 
cluding ,the idea of fi^ed times for civil and .ec9nomical bnsine^ or appointed 
«ieetfa^ 4V>r religious purposes : ** tor days^'* Dns^V, fiafammimj more than a 
natural day, probably half-years (or else .gnfu^tras,) : .•*^d f^ jrears," for the 
calcula(Hon of which the heavenly bodies are stiu used. What a decisive instance 
of the rudiments of the primitive chronology ! Script, illustr. by Natural Science, 
pp. 8, 9. 

Verse 16.— The last clause— « and the stars,^' may be connected with the 
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Fr^m the Cre&thn to the Deluge. 
CHAPTBR II. 

PARADI8B AND THE FALL OF MAN. 
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The garden of Eden geogra^ 

phiically described. 
Adam's charge concerning if. 
The temptation and aposta- 

cy of Eve and Adani. 
Divine sentence ; and nian*8 

expulsion from Eden. 



Gen. A. 8—14. 
—— Ik. 15—17. 

— lU. 1—13. 

— III. 14—24. 



B. C. 



Dale. 



flnt ; or else with that immediately precedingy according to NichoUiy aa cited in 
Stackhooae'a Diyinity, p. 183. 

VmrM 21. -The word B*nn, (tatmeeiiimj signifies all vastly great crea- 
tores, as well on earth, as in the water ; and is commonly applied to all great fishes. 
HowePs Cbmpl. Hist, of jfoble^ p. 3, mate, 5f!h. ed. It29. See also vol. i. p. 117. 

94, 3&W— Animals are divided by the sacred writer, intos nons fhekaimakj 
cattle or great beasts; vm (nmBiJ cirrppfra animals of a smaller class : and 
rm (dm$ak) literally liveBes— wild animals, savage. Script. Illnst p. 11. 

V€fm 26. — ^Wkh this verse to the end of the chapter, read ch4>. U. Anom 
verse 4 to the end. Lightfoof s Chron. p, 3. 

Gem. II. 10, 20.— On the sopertor tntelligebee of AdaAii and his being Di- 
▼inely gifted with language ; see somri CKeeQcnt citatiooaftvMn the writings of le- 
laad, EUis, Rowland, Johnson, &c. in PaiUinrst*s Heb. Lex. p. 655. 

FsTJtf 24.— That theSamar. reading Qrr3V C^^emUhtrnJ ^ they two shall b^, 
keJ^ Is genoine. Is evident, both from the other versions, and the language of 
Christ. He cites these words, not as a reflection by the historian, bnt as 
spoken by Jehovah. ^ For he who made them, said, ftc.** Matt. zlx. 5, 6. 
Boothroyd, Heb. Bib. vol. L p. 4. 

V9rm SSu^Hence Plato describes fh^ first inhabitaiits of the world, aS 
^ naked and exposed, uncovered to the seasons**- fbr no stortns were ther« ! 
Escyekf^ MetmoL on Rkrtbiy, p. 4.. . 

FcTM 2.— Tlie fortner part of this versed Is thus read, *^ And the seventh diy 
Ctdd bad endcid his works,** intimatiiig thereibre, that thercf then remained notbiiig 
more to be made. HowePs Hist, of Bib. p. 4. 

F«rJ« 3.^Most obvionaly asserted is the dMmt instltufioii of flie 8Wl>bath. 
See l}iber*s^ Learned Letter^ on this subject, appended to his Bft by I^.- pp. 
S00~S06 ; Ukewlie some very rational and devooissl cJOnsMeratlons by i/^i&f^ 
ki Ua Oat. of Knowledge, ftc vol. i. p. .20—23. 

FsTM S.— The opNon of Relarid, who sappbM Ift^ slitikfitfa df tikH waa 
ki Anseak, near the sources of the grest rivefS ti^poMt^ Tiggis, PUksis, Slid 
Anaaa^ is pronounoed the most probable by fir. 4* CIsilie. 

Fsr«f 12.— Itlany suppose thst rfrr^ fhedotaitkj is a mineral pro^nctloii ; trsas. 
hied by tiie Sept. ovOmx* acorfrimele/ according to the Rabbii^ who are iblldWeJ 
by Edand, a eftryffol; but Bochart says, a pmri; Cahnet, the gmm of a tree; 
sad Us Iste worthy Editor, matker qf peart, ^cripture lUnstr. &c. p. 14. 

Tke Bnv fsiokemj kM been called O1199 inLat snd &ig. firumtke Gr. Owf, 
akdl or hoof, which it vesemblea inooksir and in being sqnipsUncid. Psrkburst*s 
W>. Lsx. p. 728. 

Fsrst 9^17^nrm YV fal$»haiUmafikJ ^ a tree, of appropriation.** AtrsjB 
pisssd Ibr the pgrpwc of #MHiTtr|ag whether mm would ofpniprUiit to himself 
gMd or evil Fn^swnts toGslsMt, vol. Hi. No. 30$. 

Gia. III. 1— 13.— TIk Ustory sf tke Fall, and the account of the garden ot 
E^ which precedes it^ must be tsken literally: there is no proof nor appearance 
sf sntgsf jf } sad thai they were always so undetstood issuttdently evident from 
the iimsias of the traditions of aadent nations. The reader may compare the 
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THE BISTORT OF CAIN AND ABEL. 
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Their birth and religious 

character. 
The fratricide of Abel ; and 

punishment of Cain. 
The departure of Cain; 

and his descendants nnto 

Lamech. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GENEALOGY FROM ADAM TO NOAfl, TBROUGfl SETB. 
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to 
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Sect. 1. IJThe birth of Seth and his son 
Enos. 
3. Ages of Adam and Seth. 
3. The posterity of Seth» down 
to the family of Noah: seven 
intermediate persons being I 
H particularly specified. I 
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3870 

to 

8044. 



aathoritiesiii Faber*8 Origin of Pagan Idolatry, with Allix^a Reflect, on the books 
of Moses, particulariy chap, x — zviii. Townsend^s Arrang. of Old Test. i. p. 7. 

Verse 31.-»It is reasonably supposed that some beai^ sacrificed by divine 
appointment, f^umished these « skins** for << clothing.** Poole*s Synopsis. Dr. 
Magee*s well known Discourses and Dissertat. on Atonement and Sacrifice, &c. 3 
Tols. 13mo. afibrd the most satisfactory illustration. 

F«n» 34.— According to MichaeUs, ** this passage is poetical :** " He placed 
before the garden of Eden the Cherubun,** Ctkundering horseej Su:.: ** in plain 
terms, the dread of the frequent tempests and daily thunders deterred men from 
the track of Paradise. Lowth*s Sac. Poetry, i. p. 91, noie, 

Gm. IT. 1.— The pioos and gratefrd exclamation of Etc is correctly : <* I 
have obtained a man fhwi Jefaorah !** Smith*s Script. Test. &c. i. p. 175. 

Verse 3.— O'O^ XPO (mikkaUxfammimJ « At the close of the appointed sea- 
sons.** Kennioott. There is a reference to some solemn season of divine worsh^ ; but 
whether we are to apply it to the end of the momik^ or the ywir, it is now 
utterly impossible to decide. See Pi]kington*s Rem. p. 131. 

Verse 7.*-^ A sfai offisring lieth at the door.** Alluding to the sacrifices 
being brought to the door of the Tabernacle. ligfatfoot, p. 3. 

Veree 8.— Hie deficiency in the Heb. ^ Let us go into the field,** is sap- 
plied by the Sam. Sept. Vulg. &c. Home*s Introd. ii. p. 338. 

Verse 16.^— The Sept. render it very well thus : ** That God set a sign (or 
wonder) before Cain, and persuaded him, that whosoever should find him should not 
kill him.** Sfanilar is the language of Exod. x, 13» and Is. lxti, 19. Howd. i, 
p. 15. Tlie Vulg. has misled most modem translators : but nriM CdhJ signifies a 
s^ or token^ never, a mark. Boothroyd*s fieb. Bib. 3. 

Verse 31, 38.— The attainments of the Antediluvians in the Arts appear to 
have been oonsiderable. Tlie smelting of metals Is mentioned, and a sort of commn. 



From the Creation to the Deluge. 
CHAPTER V. 

PRECEDING CIRCUMSTANCES AND CAUSES OF THE FLOOD. 
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Inrcreasing wickedness of| 
man, and the Divine threa- 
tening of punishment. 

Noah* 8 favoured character ; 
and Divinely instructed to 
prepare an Ark. 

God establishes his covenant 
with Noah, and farther 
directs him about the 
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animals, enter the« Ark. 



Gen. VI. 1 — 7. 
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Bity, who were ** artificers in brass and iroo.** At the same period, and in the 
suw fimily, we read of a remarkable proficiency in the science of music, and the 
term used are probably generic, -ii33 (Aiitnor), meaning all stringed instruments, and 
UW ifiogar) all wind instruments. £ncylop. M etcopol. INt. iv. or Antedilnv. p. 657. 

vertex 23, 24.— Here is supposed to be the fVagment of a traditional poem, 
perpetuating the name and crime of the first Polyg^amist. To remove the appre- 
heooioBS of his wives (for he had violated the divine institution of marriage), Lamech 
eipostnlates with them, contrasting the offences of polygamy and murder. Lowth^s 
Sac. Poet. vol. i. p. 88—93 and notes. 

Frrw 26. — Seth calls his son, that was bom to him in those times, urOM Uor- 
me^l^ becaose Vrnn tm (as hooihnt) ''then began profamcneas in calling upon, ftc.** 
Noah, in 2 Fet. II. 5. seems to be called the eighth, in reference to these times, 
BttBety^ the eighth in succession A-om Enosh, in whose times the world beg^an to be 
profiue. Ligfatfoot, p. 3. 

Gkv. t. 1.— May this Antediluvian ** hook^ be regarded as the fragment of 
historical document ? Or is the nSD {tepher) to be considered as importing a 
f With this history may be read, 1 Chron. 1. 1—4. Poole's Synopsis, i 
coL66. 

Y€rw9 4--20.F— The Sept. add a 100 years to the age of Adam, and also of six 
«f die other patriarchs : before their sons here mentioned were bom, and deducting 
ttea finoB the subsequent part of their lives, making the sum total the same. 
Itas tbe space between the Creation and Deluge is made 700 years more than in 
oar aecouBt ; and by a similar addition, with other variations, the space between 
flw Ddnge and the birth of Abraham is made almost 900 years more. Scott's 
.&c. 

Ferns 24.— The translation of Enoch to heaven, in the presence of his dismayed 

eooloajided enemies, is beantifVilly amplified by Mr. Montgomery, in his ad. 
d Poem.— ^ The Worid before the FloQd.^' 

Gbx. yi. 2. —Hie QlibKn ^n iPenay haelohim) are read by Aq. o< vm rtn df»y : 
tadfllfm. vio» hftoftvorrw ' similarly by Onk. the Tliarg. Sam. vers, and both Arab.; 
vUeh seciiM most rational and best supported by the context. Boothroyd, 
flswil, Geddea, &c. 

Versg 14 — 16^— In reference to the size and sufficient capacity of the Ark, &c. 
the dabonite Uhistration of Dr. Wilkins may be read, in his Essay towards a real 
cfasnctei^ Ac. Part ii. ch. 5. pp. 162 — 168. And Calmef s Bib. Encyclop. on «AriL.'* 
Has en dkm affords the most unequivocalproof of the state of Antediluvian science. 
Whctlwr the term mt (tiohar) translated ** window,*^ do not refer to some Inminus 
ir traHpnrent substance, the learned are by no means agreed. Encyclop. Metrop . 
Div. ir. or ABtedOav. p. 657. 
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(Pbuod the Sbcokd ia oar next.) 



Gb*. vn. 11.— On the two canaea of the Flood, a discharge of water from the 
eilktrails of the earth : and a continuation of rain fttmi the atmosphere : the reader 
may find fi tmly phiuwophical and satisfactory disquisition in Script lUostr. &o. pp. 
1^-Jl|2 ; akid <<De1age*^ in Cahnet*s Bib. Ency. 

Vert4 24. — the duration of the Flood, from going in to coming oat, was lH 
DUMithi^ 10 diays, or 370 days. Whider's Hist. &c. i. p. 73. 

GBN. VIII. 11.— As to the traditionary confirmations of this fact, in the pagan 
world, consult the Mythology of the erudite Bryants 

Qttt. viit. 32. — As a portion of Sacred Geography, the Setuonu here mentioned 
are worthy of notioe. And, we are informed by the Rabbinical writers, that as 
agriculture constituted the principal employment of the Jews, so they adopted the 
same divisiim of seasons, with reference to their rural work. These divisions alao 
esM among the Araba to this day. Homers Introd. ill. 29. 

GfiH. 1%. 4.— The practice of eating blood in Abyssinia, as first aiaerted hy 
Bruce, is notided ancl confirmed by other testunonies fai Burder^s Orient. Custom^ 
i. pp. 2^7, V^ ed. 1807. fragments to Cafanet, iii. N». 47. 

l^ffM 6.— According to Geddea we should read : *' Whosoever among mea 
ahaU shed human blood his own blood shall be shed, &c.'* Alluding to the custom 
of retaUation so awftdly prevalent, and not to punishment inflicted by the magi- 
strate. Yet is this verse employed to vindicate the revolting practice of capital p«u 
nishments, in European and in Christian countriea ! 

Verm 14.— This may be rendered : ^ And when I bring a cloud over the 
earth, a^ ike bow U jamfai the doud, I will also reiA«mber my cofeataiV* 
tktfikite God took a phenomemm before af^iearing, and ^>proprlated ft t6 ti^ 
paartiettlar uIm and purpose. Doddridge vol. v. p. 125. 

Verm 25-^27w— Here are three equal divisiotts of verses, conehidiiig wflOr atf 
indigaanl fepetttioli of on^ of the preeedSi^ tinea. See this poetie atmct i tt fe and 
rtndering In Loii^th^aSae. Foet. ftc. 1. p. M. 

^ersg 29w— ^Sontt faitfereMng parorallrt retative to the Oriental or fildtan' 
histoiy of Nbldi iH9^ oaDeeied by the late iMeihtigable Editor of CUmet: f» 
whieh, among oliiari, aeeFragMMI^itl, I^. 19 and SXlf. 
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SkttijftvLvt Encadopaenfa.* 

PARTU. 

COSMOGRAPHY. 



.tDH^V tel pHltl tD*Dtm 



The term, Coamographj, is well known to impert— a desciiptioii 
of the universe : ana therefore would here comprise all the parti- 
culars in Scripture, relatiiig to this extended subject 

AmaccmeiiL] — ^It is naturally divisible into three general arrange- 
meatB-^Astr<ff^rapijff or a representation of the heavens—- Jlfe^eo- 
rology^ treating of the atmosphere— and Geography^ as embracing 
the terraqueous globe. The prescribed Imiits of the preset 
UDdertahing demand, as usual, a compression of remark and 
illustration. 

^^.] — ^In the Hebrew language b^ ftevelj is commonly given, as 
denoting the universe ; and in passages like Job xzxiv. id ; 
Psal. xxiv. 1 ; and Nah. i. 5., it may have this comprehension of 
meaning : but, most generally, it is applied to the mixedf globe of 
earth and water. 

KMy«^.}«^The Greeks have employed die term xo^/ui^c for this 
purpose, as designating the admirable regularity and beau^ 
wiacdk characterise the frame of universal creation. 

World.] — ^The term voorld is also used figuratively in the Sacred 
Writings : — as for its inhabitants, in Isaiah xxxiv, l ; Luke ii. i ; and 
John i. 10: and likewise very frequently to express the opposite 
character of virtue and godliness, as in Psal. xvii. 14; John xv. 19; 

Jtfmes, i. 97. 

conoioaiet.] — ^The Creation of the world, as recorded in Scrroture, 
eoBtmn the very best evidences ef its veracity ; and is inniiiteljr 
superior to whatever has been produced by i^ the Pagan writors 
OB the subject. The striking contrast between the uaadomed 
^impfici^ of (he one, and the aHegerical turgidity of the others, 
•ccnratcfy i^^gmshes the inspired narrative from the distorted 
trattion. This remark applies partionlarfy to the C%aMean, 

^CoBliimed fhNB Vol. I. page 456. 

if'Uig^ mAA^mAi hut jSmckins is (Uqiowd, with ^ ctkh. Dr. D. 
0niz,** to put it ^ inter nomliia nuda.** 

I The oel^iatad Ptty (whose « HMor. Natural.*' is doabtlen an hiviu 
hiaUe ooflBog^^y, the genetal ootlinei of which, by a Jodicloiis mansgement 
■igfatlbnnanMstnaefUimbUcationinmodernthneaO^hasintareetingly ranarka 

« Qmem asayMv Ckseci, nomine ofwunenti appeOavtre, earn noa a perfecta 
abaolntwiae ekgantia, nrandnm.*'— lib. iL p. 147. vol. i. Brotier, 1779. 



M Scripture Ef^elopadia^ 

MdipfW IP iwry donhtfiil ; but they always afeak of Ihcn in temi 
which intinuite that they considered them as wonders, and as eAqlp 
ut the ppw^ an4^nrath of Crod. (isa. xiii. la} £zek« iPPiL T^ 8 r 
^^itel. ii. 10; wd iii^ 15.) 9iil tjbyer^ does not appear any direct 
ia«^(m pf ^^Kdipse. 

jochift, 9U*y-^J!hp circumstance of the sun and moon standinf st)B 
l[Josh. z. 19.) if considered as miraculous, must, not be pfonounoed 
pi inconsistent with philosophical principles: but some able critics 
have o&red bi^rWy rational and satisfactory elucidatioi^ Their 
elaborate disquisitions would suffer by compression, and therefi^re 
the enquirer i^ referred to them for a priTate perusaL * 

fim dial of ^ hMj . T he shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz (9 Kings iqu 
ao4 IfMU iap(v,), ^ certainly a phenomenon by no meai|s 9aai|y 
comprehended ; but spqiQ learned writersf seem to be of the e yni e Hf 
that nothing more t^pli plaqe thafi i^ peculiar refraotion m the 
fttmofiptiefiu There i^e apparept testimonies in ^^nfirpaatioB «f 
this fiiet, and the proceeding, m Pagan histories.^ 

Crvciiykm of cti)rht,]-4^rom &e established doctrine of eclipses, it is 
evident, that the darkness at our ftuviour's crucifixion was saper-r 
natural. He sufiered on the da^ that ihe nassoyer was eaten by 
the Jews, on winch day it was unpossible tnat the moon's shadow 
^uM fidl OB tlie earth ; fbr the Jews kept the passover at the time 
of AiD mpOB. Nor does this dariLii^ss in total eclipses of the a«i 
last Itbove four minutes in any place, whereas the darkness at the 
cmcifiiipBy continued three hours (Jtfatt. zzviii, 15^) ^ and oferspread 
m j^t all the lan4 ef ^udfea^U 

Sect S.^-'Historical Particulars. 

PrimitWe Parpos««— In tracing the Scriptural history of the celestial 
hnainaries, we are referred to the pmod of their creation and pri- 
mitive appointment ; and that evidently was, in a special degree, 
^ur Chronological purposes* The interesting and scientific statement 
of Gen. i. 14, \5» needs not here any ferther exposition: refe- 
iwMeg may be sufficient. 

Idolatrous Veneration ) — Of the ** worship of the heavouly hoet** we 
have numerous affecting instances recorded in the Scriptures. The 
sun was worshipped by the Phoenicians under the name of Baal, by 
the Moabites as Chemosh, the Ammonites as Moloch, and by the 
Israelites (thomf h .solemnly ^utiione4 ^aini^t suoh accursed prac- 
tices. Job. XXXI. 96-ri|8; Dent ty. 19«)» qnder that of. Baal, and 
king of the. hos| . of beaven^^ Among the Orientals in genera^ 

» ■ » ■ i^*^^^"^ 

• HsIb^ Anslia. of ChraKd toL i. p. tSP j Ah. odgfaial aad very sajderior 
ezpodtioa by Dr. A. Clarke; Hewletffe Comment, on Jodi.x. 12; And tke aUerale 
Fkngm. N<». 154. with pUite, by the late eminent C. Taylor. 

t Iifl>wth,Noleaeiite. cliap.xzxvlil.p.944; Editor orCalmet,faifri(|Knienta, 
N»«. a, 101, and 969, tqI. W. 

t The notice by Herodotaa, and Chinese Anmuii,cltadin tlw Univ. Ifirt. ftc.} 
Parkhiirat*s Heb. Lex. p. 696. 

(I Fergrowai^ AMrai. p. 985 : cited in Chreig^ AstMgiraphj, p. 78'. 
To the Skripi, Mammaly mproyp. 16. nole 7. 
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mad the Hebrews in particular, the worship of the Moon was still 
more extensive and famous : as Meni, Ashtaroth, Queen of heaven,* 
kc by tiM Hebrews ; as Astarte, Urania, bj the Syrians ; as Alilat, hy 
thB Arabians ; as Isis, by the Egyptians ; and as Diana, Venus, Juno, 
Minerra, lie* by the Greeks. The Stars also were idolatrously 
▼eneraled. (AotS. m 49,) 

Aftm(«r.>*f-lt 48 no wonder therefore that we read of Astrologicalf 
ffaetioes; ^r to what extremes of absurdity and ridicule may 
■et the devotees of a blind supersdtion be driven 1 In Chaldea, this 
idnd«f knowledge was so highly estimated, that the appellation of 
a Chiidean became synonymous with that of Astrologer, j; See the 
Biblical account (tf Astrologers in the writings of Qaniel. 
. TcgcttUr iniiMMe.}— Yet a kind of btneficialinfiuence is certainly in- 
limatad by Moses, in DeuU xaziii* U. ; in which he plainly states 
the gO0id eflfe^ of the sun and moon on vegetable productions* 

Dcvocion.1 — ^How worthy of remembrance and regard are the devo^ 
Itono/ contemplations of heaven, which are so beautifully expressed 
in. those adqpred poem»^the eighth and nineteenth Psalms ! 
. AKroMoiiaa iiMioiyJ....The general HistorffW of Astronomical saence is 
nsplete with the deepest interest to the moralist and the schoUr. And 
tbongh reluctance is felt at submitting this very short and cur- 
jwy isotipe of the most sublime science, it must now be concluded^ 
thai, since the discovenes of the illustrious Newton, respecting the 
law of universal gravitation, an entirely |iew department of as^t>no- 
«pu^ iBVQStigatien is added ; and that tiierefore in future, prac- 
tioiJL and fi^sieid astronomy are the twofold view to be taken of 
Hm WNrt elsvating study. 

CaAP. II. — BfETXOROLOGT. 

This branch of science treats of the Atmosphere >«^e akera- 
tisnsdiat take place in the direction of its currents or winds>*«of the 
vtriattoos in its gravity or preesore :-^f the ehangen m its tempo- 
imtare >— of the state of the electricity which it exhibits :— -and lastly, 
as to the visible phenomena dependent upon these .ohanges«| 

The present Sectional chissification.^ay be regulated by the 
Atmosphere, the Weather, and the Seasons; under each of which 
HieM will, of course, be selected a fe^ subordinate partienlars. 



<> I I ■ * ■ ■-■II 



• In Jer. vii and xhr. tranilated by Blayney, * Regency of heaven,** as 
veftriBffi wKh the Vcniona, to all the heavenly boat: hnt tiiia Ir^neiMonecl in Fktifu 
SMatTM^. 508, of Cahnet'a Bib. Encyclop. Vol. iv. p. 10. 

t A ygfaly eotertaining hislary fC ^ AaCrokify** i^ gi^^t U Eacyclop. W^ 
tnp. Dhr. It. m>. 56 — 59. 

{Dr. EnflekTs hiatory of PfiQoaopby, ftc. i. p. 45. 
flim i ui as y of Qeogr. and Aatron. saeient and modern, ko^ hf the late 
DKd Dr. Alexaader Adam of Edtnbmrgh, pp. n-i..34. 6^^ ed. 1816: bat a 
■Ifli BMie extended review of tbhi anblbne anbject is commnnieated by the writera 
•hM Elieyclop. Stetrop. DIt. ii. pp. 4S5— SOS. 

4 See p. 405 of a Tery judiciona and appropriate MamtSl ftr ymrth and peiw 
msa 0^ ttmtted readfaig, tkt New PM^et Cyfopaedia by MiUflrd. 



S6 Scripture Eneyclopmdia^ 

Sect. 1.-7^ Atmosphere. 

Modem Science.] — ^Under this term we comprehend as one hody, thaC 
gaseous or aSri(brm floid, which every where inyests the sor&ce of 
the terraqneous globe, and which^partakes of all its motions, both 
diurnal and annual. Its obvious properties are fluidity, elasticity, 
expansibility, and gravity :* and its various uses are manifest from 
its being necessary for the support both of animal and vegetable 
life — in£spensible in all the common processes of combustioD— -from 
ministering to several of the pleasures which we derive fr«m our 
senses — giving buoyancy to the clouds — and enabling the feathered 
creation to transport themselves with ease from one part of the 
earth to another. All the discoveries of modem science are calcn-t 
lated to awaken sentiments of Scriptural piety, exhibiting indispi»- 
table and most impressive indications of the very highest wisdom 
and goodness, in the arrangements of the Creator. 

Air.] — An^ , Air J evidently from*]H ^ary to flow : and used by the Sept. 
foTprwfshahcakJ,\n%Sdjai,TXU. 12 ; an^PsaLxviii. 1 1 ; butforwhich, 
there does not appear any distinct term in the Hebrew language. It is 
ordinarily expressed bytsn^tt^^^Aamaytmy, heaven, as in Gen. xix. 84; 
and 9 Kings i. 10. To beat the air, l Cor. ix. 26 ; and to speak into 
the air, l Cor. xiv. 9* are modes of expression used in most lan- 
guages, signifying, to speak without juc^^ent or understanding, 
or to no purpose ; to fiitigue ourselves in vain . It may be questioned 
whether in Eph. ii. 2, the Apostle positively maintains the fiict of 
a diabolic operation on the air, in the way of exciting itorms or other 
malign influences (Job i. 9*)' ^^ speaks rather in an accomodation to 
the Jewish manner of speaking, current in his days.f 

wind.] — Wind is air in motion, for which the Biblical words are 
rm frooach) and vnvfM. (Gen. i. 2 ; Ps. civ. 4, SO ; Is. xl. 7.) In Gen* 
iii. 8,) tsim m*) frooach hayomj appear to denote, the morning breeze. 
Job xvi. 3, rm ^y^ (divray rooachjy words of wind, are, vain, noisy 
words. Eccles. xi. 5, may be illustrated by reference to John iii. 8. In 
1 Kings xviii. 12, TSMV tv(^ frooach yehouahj seemtomean, amiraculous 
wind from Jehovah: comn^eEzek. iii. 14 ; viii. d ; xi. 1, 24 ; 2 Kings 
iL 11, 16; Acts viiL 39* There were four principal winds acknowledged 
by the Hebrews, l Chron. ix. 24 ; Ezek. xlii, 16—18 ; the East, the 
Nofth, the South,and the West. The statement of Prov. xxv. 23, is 
especially confirmed by the Pagan Classics.^ TheEt/^oxAv^tw of Acts, 
zxvii. 1 4, from Evm^ xXvlWv, an eastern tempest ; may express the very 
meaning that is affixed by English mariners to a '* Levanter*' at this 
time||. (Ps. xlviii. 7; and Ezek. xxviL 26.) 

• The Chemical Catechiami, &c. by 8. Pftrkes, lOth. ed. pp. 33— 64.— A 
pablication, "whose deservedly extended sale sapenedes the necenity of any fiur- 
ther recommendation. 

f Editor ofCalmet, in Bib. Encyclop. on .<<Air.'*— Consult, however, the wofks 
of Doddridge and Macknig^ht. 

I Homer, 11. v. Imea 624— &26. llrgil,Georg. iii. line 196. and Ovid, Metam. 
Mines 202, 263. 328. 

II Dr. Shaw, IVavds, p. 330. See also Wetstein, Doddridge, and Bowyer^a 
collect, on the text. 



Cosmography. f7 

cioadi.>-^The Heb. and Gr. terms for a Cloud appear to con- 
yej a similarity of idea : pV fanan) because of its returning from the 
beaTensin rain, snow, &c.; andviftXn, fromhu, fnaphalj to descend, 
or fall down. From the real manifestations of Jehovah in a cloud (Exod. 
six. 9i 16; Dent. iy. ii ; Ley. xvi. 2.)' ^® haye similar appearances 
ascribed by the heathen* to their false gods. Very small clouds 
are the forerunners of violent storms and hurricanes in the east as 
well as the west: they rise like a man's hand' (l Kings xviii. 44.), 
mtil the whole sky becomes black with rain, which descends in 
tmreiits . In our Saviour's time, this phenomenon seems to have be- 
come a certain prognostic of wet weather, Luke xii. 54 ; Tuv vif tXnv, 
THSf CLOUD. About the middle of harvest, the morning cloud is seen 
eariyinthe morning, and disappears as the sun ascends above the 
hor&OD. (Hos. vi. 4; and xiii. 3.) These light fleecy clouds are 
without water, tf^iXoi awl^, and to them the apostle Jude, (ver. 
19.) compares the false teachers, with very great propriety and 
truth. The astrological practice of divining, by lookmg up to the 
doods, is often adverted to, as in Lev. xix. 26 ; Deut. xviii. 10, 14 ; 
Jer. X. 2. 

ftambow.] — tXOip fkcshethj is Very appropriately and philosophically 
read in Eng. Rainbow ; and the circumstance recorded in Gen. ix. 13, 
has been additionally confirmed and immortali^by the Iris^ of the 
ancieiit Greeks and Romans. The propriety of its introduction in 
Eiek. L 28 ; Rev. iv. 3 ; and also Rev. x. l, cannot be omitted. 

i>e«.>— Vd ftaljy A^e^, DeWy a moist vapour, descendingf|| upon 
the earth. (Gen. xxvii. 28, 39 ; Prov. iii. 20.) It needs scarcely be 
raaarked, that, in the hot eastern countries where it rarely rains 
dving the summer months, the copious dews, which fall there during 
the night, are essential to the nourishment and life of vegetables. 
(Ha^. L 10 ; 1 Rings xvii. l ; Zech. viii. 12.) The allusions to it, in all 
writings. Sacred and Heathen,§ are too familiar to be forgotten either 
by the Scripture or Classical reader. 

Sect. 2. — The Weather. 

westtwr.] — ^This word seems to occur only four times in Scripture, but 
each of them may not be unworthy of notice. In Job xxxvii. 22, 
the words irmr dm ptntD fmitzapkon zahav yeethethj are rendered 
by almost every versjon,^ ancient and modem, to this sense, ** From 
the north cometh gold :** but this does not appear so natural from the 
eonnection. Prov. xxv. 20, mp IDV fyom karahj are literally, " a 



• Homer, in muneroas instances, also Horace, Virgil, and Ovid, in their se- 
veral works. 

t Dr. Middleton*s Doctrine of the Greek Article, p. 327. 

X Hohrell'k Diction, of Bryant^s Mjtfaol. p. 178 \ Parkhnnt^s Gre<^ and Heb. 



II GoMflftth'sHist. of the Earth, &c. p. 107, Adam*s Somm. ofGeogr. &c. 



.'SO. 

4 ArMtot. Cic. Vifg. Orid, ftc, cited in Calepin. Diet, under. ling. p. 1273. 
f Dr. A. Ckurke, who (piotctGahDety and qaeatioiisGoode*s rendering, &c. on 

tUitext. 



%B Scripture Em€^hp€Bdia» 

cold daf •" In Matt. xvi. s. ** fiiir vreather*' is espreflnd bj lnim\ Irom 
«yy well or gcNMi, and 4i»9 Jupiter, that ia» -^le heayens or air, vjienee 
Uie IaIw safyjwib Diq|4o tbe opea air* Matt. xvi. 3. Xii/M«p,4lora^r 
waatUr« orwiatar. 

jLaiiL>— /iiii«,1)DD fwutiarj^wntf is the descending of heayy aqaeone 
drops from the clouds ; and is mentioned by Bibtical writerain a groni 
vajnetf of connoctiona* :Iiff th^ subbme chi^pters of Jdb,^ there are sona 
tjnAy scientific notices of it, particnlariy chap. xxxvL 279 96* and 
zzxTiii* 28. By the former and the latter rains (Dent. zL u ; Hon. 
v^ d.), are unaeratood those which fell in the spring and autmott; aa 
in Judaesa it commonly mined, but during those two seasons. 

jSftowj^^:hm (MhelegJ^ Xjmt, Snow^ isformed when the almosphenaii 

aocoldas tofreazetheparticlesof rainas aeon as they are fiMnie4iMl4 
the adhesion of several of these particles to each other, during jflimr 
descent through the air, Ibrms the usual fleeces of soaw, wIMi 
are larger when the clopds are higher. (Ps. clxvii..l6). In Ppot. iqbv. 
XSp Uie allusion is thought lio he, to the cooling e&ct cf anow« 
on wines drank in the East. A beautifiil trine comparison is giToa In 
Prov. zxYi. 1. That very difficult text,f Ps. Ixviii. 15, has boaii 
compared with Ecclus. xlm. 18. or ao. 

H«iL).-^Congeaied rain is HM : TD fharadj^ XaXa|a ; bat its mode 
of composition is iuot so satisfactorily ascertained. This is the oirif 
meteor from which no good is apparently dmved : and whatis intended 
by the reasures of haH, Job xxxvii. 22, is not well known.t The.nMat 
tremendous hail mentionedin Scripture, or in any writer, iawLtallnded 
to in Rev. xvi. 21. How prodigious is this description ! in comparison 
with which, all accounts of hail-stones, and hail-storms are dimiis^ 
tiv9. We have in the Philosophical Transactions, mention of kail 
as large as pnllet's eggs : bnt what is this to the weight of a titoiti|| 

Tbttoder and Ushtaiiig.>—t3)n /roamy, B^omi, Thunder^ is areperenar 
sion of the air violently agitated, among dense clouds, by the lights 
ning or electric flash. As this is the loudest natural noise with which 
mankind are acquainted, it has been ascribed directly to the' Almighty, 
ashis own voice. (Exod. ix. 28 ; Ps. xxxix. 8, 4.) Thunder-bolt iscer- 
tainly a great rarity : what usually does the mischief, which is attri- 
buted to the thanderboU, is the lightning which occasions the thun- 
der; nev^theless, as-this notion of a bolt has been conunen, onr 
traairiators ^b^o not iv^fiised.to employ this w^%f . P#„-)xxviii. 44. 
It is (suggested,, thai; Job, :i»Evi.8Q, 38, maybe best explainad b«f 
this notion of a thunderbolt Tbe words in Psal. caxxv. 7, are 
strictly and phili^eophieally tme^. .Oj^es not the ligtoiii^, by die* 
chargmg the electricity from an electrical cloud, simer its waters to 
coalesce, and so occasion rain ? 



* Dr. A. Clarke, w1m> has givoi aosieTery imtmctive notes, &c. 

t BjPukhunt, Heb. Lei. wl|0 fdaxrefeis to Chandler'alUb of David, vol. U. 

p. as. &c. 

X So remarka tbe above celebnted crilio— Dr. A. Claike, en thaHw— gp. 

II Thus obaerved the late leaned and laboriona Editor of Calmet, who has 
eopplied here an anaoeoantafcle defletoaoy hi his aathoffu-ea the word ^ HaiL** 

4 T^e aaaie rcoMiik alep applies |p tWs partienlar in metooralogf , whidi ap- 
p^an to have been completely overlooked by the celebrated Cahnet. 



Cosmography* 29 

siBooQ.]— uThe pestilential wind or blast, by tbe Arabs termed the 
Sam-'wind ; hj tke Persians, Samoim ; by the Turks, Simoon or 
Samiel, is noticed in Jer. iv* lU Its effects are most dreadful; 
and it is doubtless the very soreai calamity with which any of the 
lair re^ons of the East are visited.* Most probably it is alluded to 
ui 9 Kings xiK* 96; as well as certainly by Psal. ciii. 15, 16; and 2 
Kings zix^ 7, 35« 

Sect 3. — The Seasons. 

The seasons of the natural year are indicated bv a very ancient 
poition of the sacfed histoi^. Gen. viH. 22 ; and as agriculture 
couslitutiid the principal employment of the Jews, during most periods 
«f dieir histinry, they seem ia have adopted this simple division of the 
year. As tfais topic has already been coscussed in the present publi- 
cat}(m,f it would be unsuitable here not to consult the utmost pos- 
sible briervity. May it be suggested, that a kind of Scripture Ca^ 
ieudar^ or Almanack^ would be useful, comprising (in separate co- 
fannns) a tabular View of all the months, with the notice of sacred 
lisstiva] days, some particular events in Scripture History, changes 
f»f weather, economical business of each month, &c., &c. ? 

Seed-time 1 — ^The Seed-time^ JDt fZeraJy STt^/uia, comprised the latter 
half of Tisri, the whole of Marchesvan, and the former half of Kisleu : 
that is, according to our time, from the beginning of October to the 
beginning of December. 

wtnter.i — Winter, ^n fChorephJy £«(#, included the latter half of 
Chisleu, the whole of Zebeth, and the former part ofShebeth: or 
from the beginning of our December to the begmning of February* 

Cold season-i — The cold season, 1p fKorJ^ A'^x^y takes in the latter 
half of Shebeth, the whole of Adar, and the former half of Nisan ; 
firom the beginning of February to the beginning of April. 

Harvest] — ^The Harvest, 1*rp (Ketzeer)^ %\^^^ comprises the latter 
half of Nisan, the whole of Jyar, and the former half of Sivan : from 
the beginning of April to the bep^inning of June. 

SMBmer.>— The Summer, TOfKayitz)^ diCOf» comprehends the latter 
half of Sivan, the whole of Thammuz, and the former half of Ab ; or 
iWnii file beginning of June to the beginning of August. 

Hoc Season.] — ^Tho Hot Sessou, taM fChomJ^ and its derivative 
Emi««, includes the latter half of Ab, the whole of Elul, and the 
fimner hsJf of Tisri; that is, from the beginning of August to the 
beginning of October. 

[Comograplqr to be oooehided hi the next.] 



I^A«WHMt^H>^-^i*«— i>M***^ 



• BNKS'te Ttefdii^ «w. vi.|ip. 402, 4IIS, 494; li«raler^l Obwrvatioiist vol. i. 
^ 94—96^ |ffofief%feo. Joorney, p. 43| and vol. i. pp. 342, 343. 
t See vol. i» pp. 343-^350. 
t Bahle^ Eoonom. CUend. of Pnaest. Odmet't Fragmntiy &c., ftc. 



9d On ike Sacred Poetry if the Mebtews. 

all H»^ teriM: imiy^kD^^^ id simply td mtigikifyt to eeUhraie^ to 
praise ; ^StkxXiaw deiiot^ tff«/fanofi» dr etttacy : ^x^ is the ont- 
uut/ 1^/ ; vyf9/u4i the immortal spirit : to xif iov is the simplest and 
most general expres^on of Godhead, the Lord of all men ; rt 9i«r 
rv 9>Am»^ /[4M is, in terms^ a considerable amplification, and in 
itieftning, abomids with apptopriative and heart-felt comfort; the 
Qod who if MY Saviour, Now, all the terms of the second line, 
thtM respeetiyelj rising above their parallel terms in the first line, 
the fact can surety not be questioned, that, in the lines UieroselyeSy 
there is an intentional gradation.^* 

Mr Kv^Mf *lfiawt *ayatXtMrii» Vtf ♦y h yiii T i fofbul'rof mvrtt 
KMs lutFtifywts, m tvi^Mffitt r^f tofmmatt avr^, 

WliMi the Lord JesiHt will ^riMe away^ witli the breath ofbis numfh. 
And wiU utterly dcatray, with the bright appearanoe of hhi Doning. 

*' The first words, •» o Kvfnt *lifi9wt, are common to both linea ; 
Jk/aXw&m implies no more, in this place, than gradual deeayi 
udrnifynffti di^notes total extirmination : while in terror and magnii^ 
ficernCe, no less than in the effects assigned, the breath of iU# 
j^ionf^, must jield to the bright appearance of his coming* The 
filrM line seems to announce the ordinary diffusion, graduauy to be 
dfi^ted, of Christian truth : the second to foretell the extraordiaaij 
ilianiibstation of the victorious Messiah, suddenly, and OT«r- 
whehningly, to take place in the last days.'*f 

TfLot otfptamfn tutf^Ms, ti^y^. 

Cleanse your bands, ye nnnen ; 

And puriify yoar hearta, ye doable-^ninded. Jam. !▼. 8. 

^ JK.§Amft&artt, here, relates to outward cleansing ; «yy/^art, to tii* 
i$ard purification ; %t<^f, to outward actions ; xafttat^ to inward 
prtnetples : afjMpruXoi^ persons determinately engaged in $in ; 
S^^'tmf , pefsotis in whom conscience is awakened, wavering betweem 
i&ndences to good and evil.{" 

irt TO* ikm i^rit; afr^XXat Iwi mwmfwt nmt * my a^mft. 

For he maketh his son arise on the bad and good ; 
And raineth on the just and ui\)ust. Matt. ▼. 45. 

** The first of these lines contains the higher character, the second, 
a lower character, of good and evil; vevufor, bad^ wicked^ is 
more than oSixof, unjust ; the former is positive ; the latter only ne- 
gative : again, aycAosy good^ is superior to Ihuuk^ just : the Utter 
is no better than strict law requires him to be ; the former follows 
the kind and benevolent dictates of a kind and benevolent nature : 

Qnis legem det araantibns ? 
Mi^or lex amor est sibi. 



^ Saered Literature, p. 310. f Ibid, p. 313. 

Ibid, pp. 313, 313. 



Paralleiism qfthe New Testament, 33 

** The other terms have a similar gradation : the degrees of divine bounty 
mre adjusted according to the degrees of the recipients, whether in the 
seale of good or eviL God is said to make his sun arise on the 
higher class, whether in virtue or in vice ; the evil and the good ; 
the sun^ whose influence brings the fruits of the earth to full matu- 
rity ; His SUN, by way of eminence^ his best natural gift. But on 
the just and unjust, the lower class in virtue and in vice, it is said 
that God rainethf not that he ' sendeth his rain ;* intimating there- 
hy, that rain, though a ^m£ ayat^^ is not a IvfniJM riAiioy : according- 
ly we see, that rain promotes indeed Uie earlier processes of vegeta- 
tHm, but never brings the fruits of the earth to their perfection.*** 

wofmna^ ^ /aaAXov Wfos r« Vfofiaia rmawoirXwXorei otxav ^lofatiK, 

To the way of the CSentUes go not off; 
•Andtoacity oftheSunaritans, go not in; 
But proceed rather to the lost sheep of the house of I«rae1. Matt. x. 5, 6. 



** This is a gradation in the scale of national and religious pVoximity, 
tbe Gentiles^ the Samaritans^ Israel, In the remaining terms, 
there* is a correspondent progress : the way, or roadj to foreign 
eoontries ; a city of the Samaritans ; the house of Israel, a phrase 
^oiiTeying the notion of home : go not offj — go not from Pales- 
tine, towards other nations ; go not in to a city of the Samaritans ; 
tiMmg^, in your progresses between Judsea and Galilee you must 
pass by the walls of many Samaritan cities: but, however great 
your fiitigue, and want of refreshment, proceed rather^ not merely 
to the house of Israel, but to the lost sheep of that house. /Thus, 
b^ a beautiful gradation, the Apostles are brought from the indefi- 
mteness of a road leading to countries remote from their own, and 

ale differing from themselves in habits, in language, and in faith, 
e home-felt, individual, and endearing relationship of their own 
eomtrymen ; children of the same covenant of promise, and addi- 
tioBnally recommended to their tender compassion, as morally 
iost.^'f 

ioat ivross* ort h tm o^af rov Kdii'y tmofii^naau' 
um Tn vX«ni rot; R%Xaafd. fjua^ov l^tj^j^n^^af' 
ui th atrtXoyia rou Kopt «wmXo»to. 

Wo onto them ! For in the way of Gidn have they walked ; 

And in the devioosnen of Balaam^s reward, they have eagerly mshed oa ; 

lad in the gainsaying of Korah, they have perished. Jude 11. 



future are here spoken of in the grandest style of prophe- 
tic poetiy, as already accomplished. The climax, in the concluding 
tenis, especially of the lines, is very strongly marked.*'^ 



• Sacred literature, pp. 319, 3S0. f Ibid, pp. 313, 314. 

} Iby, p. 1&3. 

▼OL. II. D 



54 On the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 

aititm, aiixitvmru In* 
xtu hmtnf fvwtifaarM Irt' 
xoM oixAMf, intatti^rv art' 
urns iytot, aytoff^nrv Irt, 

He who acts m^iwtly, let him ftct iiq}ii8tly itil] ; 

And he who aots filthily, let hhn aet filthily etfll ; 

And he who is Jiurt^ let him he Justified still ; 

And he who is holy, let him be sanctified still. Rev. zxii. 11. 

**.That there is, in each couplet of this stanza, a prottr^stive 
meanintf cannot, I prestinie, be reasonably questioned. Ftlthineu 
evidently rises in the scale of turpitude above injustice or ten- 
righteousness ; and, from the rules of Hebrew poetry, and, indeed, 
or all measured composition, holiness^ or sanctijication^ which is 
antithetically opposed to filihines's^ must, in like manner, rise in 
the scale of moral excellence above justice^ or righteousness ^ which 
is antithetically opposed to injustice : the first couplet, then, 't>re«- 
sents two degrees of moral evil ; land die second couplet, two de^ 
grees of moral goodness. Again, the participial form, on the bad 
side, indicates an evil course of action ; the adjectival form, on um» 
good side, indicates an inherent principle or quality of yirtue. And^ 
Ustly, the active voice of the verbs, on the bad side, would seem to 
attribute all human wickedness to man*s own agency ; and the pas- 
sive voice of the verbs, on the good side, to ascribe all human exceU 
lence to some derivative, communicated power ; Uiat is, manifestly,^ 
to the efficacious grace of God.'** 

oXX* Of f«y diXn f v hyjf fxtyas ynttr^at, 

*tf aw vfjMf 3««xoi«f * 
tuu is lav diXif if v^v Inas Vfuror, 

*tT»l VfAVf 



• t — J^i^j. 



Bnt whosoever wonld among yon become great, 

Shall be^yonr se rf ant : 
And whoaoerer wouldamong you be chief. 

Shall be your slave. Matt. xx. 26, S7. 

** The first line and the third, the second line and the fourth, are 
here parallel ; and, in each pair of parallelisms, the gradation is ma- 
nifest : w^ror, cAie/*, is An advance in the scale of human grandeur, 
upon fuyasi great ; and ^ovXof , slavCy is many degrees lower in the 
scale of human depreciation, than ^axowr, servant, — ^It may be ob- 
served also, that tivat is an advance upon ymv^ou : those of a more 
limited ambition, wish to become great; thereby admitting that 
they are and have been little : those, on the contrary, whose ambi- 
tion is unbounded, wish to be chief; not making any admission what- 
ever of previous mediocrity."f 



• Sacred Literature, pp. 320, 330; where see a latisfactory refutation 
of the reading adopted by Bengel and Griesbach. 

• Ibid, pp. 310, 311. 



Parallelism of- the New Testament, 55 

o Hri TOP ^iJLstTQs, (Ml iUir»0xiftrtif, 
apxt roL luL ryfi itKt»s avrov* 

afat rat ifjMTt» ivrov. 

He that is on the houae-topy let him not come down. 

To take the things from his house ; 
And he that is in the field, let him not tarn back. 

To take his upper garments. Matt. tzIt. I?, 18. 

** The reading of oar receiyed text is ofow TiUmt hxtau^ * To take 
ANT THING from his house.* TA, however, is the residing of the 
best MSS., Versions, and Fathers ; and is adopted by Mill, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, &c. In order properly to understand this passage, we 
most keep in view the construction of houses among the Jews : they 
were commonly flat-roofed, and had stairs on the outside, by which 
persons mieht ascend and descend, without coming into the 
boose. In Uie eastern walled cities, these flat-roofed houses usually 
formed continued terraces, from one end of the city to the other, 
which terminated at the city-gates. Our Lord^s injunction, there- 
fore, is, he who is walking on the house-top, let him not come 
down to remove his property from his house ; let him, on the con- 
Iniy, porsue his course along the terrace, and escape through the 
gate or the city as fost as he can. 

'* The gradation in the sense is manifest : the man on the hons^ 
top was not to come down and carry away^ his household-goods and 
property ; a work of time and difficulty : the man at work in the field, 
was not so much as to turn behind him for the upper garment, which 
he had bnt just laid aside, in order to facilitate his labour ; a lively 
image of increasing, nay, of instant danger.*'* 

nail ov [Ml iifnvovfftv avrof : 

xai ^itr»t aeu avnn o ddnwrof. 

Men shall seek death; 

And shall by^io means find it : 
They shall desire to die ; 

And death shall flee from them. Her. is. 6. 

** In this example, I have followed Griesbach' s text : the gradation 
qteaks for itself: the personification of death is magnificent; the 
10, from its unexpectedness and breYity."f 

(To be continued.] 
• SMKd Literature, pp. 314, 316. f IMd, p. 316. 
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tioiiably dear : in addition to this circnmstance, a large proportion of 
these were sent to Spain, and lost in their passage. It is scarcely 
necessary to state the contents of this edition, haying previously ob- 
served that it contains the whole of the Compliitentian with another 
version, and a variety of treatises specifically noticed. It does not 
appear whether there were any copies taken on large paper, Bmnet 
observes (torn. 1, p. 19K) ** II y a eu momentan^ment A Paris, avant 
Tann^e 1815, deux esemplaires de cette polyglotte imprim^e sur 
YELiN.'* A copy m. v, sold at the Gaignat sale for 264 francs, another 
m. r. at that of the Due de la Vallidre for 296 francs. And these 
prices are, we apprehend, very near its present value ; a copy being 
marked in Messrs. Ogle and Go's Catalogue, original binding, gilt 
leaves, £16 l6s ; and another in that of Messrs. Rivington and Co. 
£l5 15#. At the eommencement of the first volume shoidd be found a 
second preface of Arias Montanus, in which he details the authors 
from whom he has received any assistance. 



III.— -BiBLiA SACRA POLYGLOTTA, Studio Guy Michselis Le Jay, 
Parisiis^ apud Antonium^ Vitrayy 1628 — 1645, 10 vo/^.^b/. max. 

This is one of the most splendid productions of the press, and de- 
i^idedly the most beautiful Polyglott extant : it contains all that is in the 
Ccmiplutentian and Antwerp editions, with the addition of a Syriac and 
Arabic version of the greater part of the Old, and the whole of the 
New Testament, and tibe Samaritan Pentateuch with its version. The 
Chaldee paraphrase, but not its corresponding Latin translation, is 
likewise corrected in this Polyglott, from the Venetian and other edi- 
tions ; but the Hebrew text is extremely inaccurate. 

M. Le Jay conducted and defrayed the total expence of this edi- 
tion, which proved his ruin ; its sale at the time of its publication was 
very limited, owing partly, to the ponderous size of the volumes, which 
rendered them particularly inconvenient to use, its high price, and 
more than all, the malevolent intrigue of Cardinal de Richelieu,*' who 
had offered to defray the whole cost of the impression, and give Le 
Jay the profit of the sale, provided he would publish} it umier his 
name ; probably, in rivalry of Cardinal Ximenes : this advantageous 
proposal Le Jay refused, and dearly did he pay for his justinable 
vamty. 

The London booksellers likewise negotiated with Le Jay for a 
very considerable number of copies on favorable terms to the editor; 
but he treated them little better than the! Cardinal, and thus incurred 
the violent opposition of both parties ; De Bure attributes the ruin 
of his countryman solely to the English ; they doubtless assisted, but 
his proud obstinacy was undoubtedly the original cause. The value of 
this Polyglott varies according to condition from £l0 to £25. Messrs. 
Ogle and Co. have a copy in a fine state, marked £28 ; Messrs. Ri^ 
vington, £12 12« ; Mr. Bohn, a very fine copy £21. It was originally 
published at two hundred crowns. 

[To be continaecf.] ^ 
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0(arae(et(fftic i^oticei$ of )9{M(c8l Moika. 

A TnoHte on the Oenius and Object of the Patriarchal, the Leviiical^ aud 
the ChrUtian DiepentatioM. Bp Oeorqe Stanley Paber, B. D. Hector of 
Lom^Netcton, 2 vole. 8vo. pp. 904. Loudon, Rivii^gfton^s, 1823^ 11. Is. boar£. 

From the great learning and eminent talents which the author has displayed 
in his former productions, we were led to form high expectations of the present 
work; nor have these expectations been disappointed by the perusal. The 
present publication, though not calculated for the general reader, will be highly 
uefnl and interesting to the theological student. It contains much sound 
criticfaim, and abounds with new and valuable information on various topics 
coiiBected with Biblical Literature. Throughout the whole of these discussions 
the author evinces great learning, extensive reading, acute reasoning, and deep 
piety. And though his boldness of coi\jecturc, and fondness for hvpothesis, 
Bay lead him^ sometimes, to advance positions, which we conceive to be 
erroneous, yet it will scarcely deteriorate materially from the value of the work. 
Newto tmortalinm anuubut'-'-eapit. 

The work, as may have been anticipated, is divided into three books ; in 
widch are investigated the g^ius and object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 
and the Christian Dispensations. In the two former the author's design is to 
establish a system relative to the genius and object of God's ancient communi- 
tioos tQ, man, which he conceives to be more Scriptural than that o( the author 
of the Divine Legation of Moees. This he fully accomplishes ; while he success* 
ftdly refutes the arguments, and explodes the theory, of Bishop Warburton. 

Book I.— Treats of the object of the Patriarchal Dispensation ; and in 

chapter, i. which is introductory, is considered the peculiar genius of the three 

Dispensations. 1. The genius of Patriarchism iff as untverMolitif ; because tiie 

light of divine knowledge shone with abundantly sufficient lustre to lead aU 

men to heaven, if they would ; and because Adam, after the creation, and Noah 

after the flood, would severally conununicate to all their children the knowledge 

which they themselves possessed. The Patriarchal Dispensation consisted of 

two periods. The first from Adam to the flood ; during which the apostacy of 

Cain and his descendants took place, which consisted in the rejection of the 

atonement, and which, at length, spr^ among the descendants of Seth. The 

tecond period was from Noah to the establishment of the Levitical Dispensation; 

the apostacy from which consisted in astronomical hero-worship j while the 

dsctrioe of the atonement was strenuously maintained. 2. The genius of the 

Letltical Dispensation was pariiculariip ; for the purpose of preserving and 

gradually communicating divine knowledge to an apostatising world. This 

dHncteristic particularity was expressly foretold by Balaam ; and began to be 

withdrawn when the time for the advent of the promised Saviour approached. 

BeBce 3. The genius of Christianity, like that of Patriarchism, is univereaiUp. 

Chapter II, is devoted to an examination of the theory of Bishop Warbur- 

toi^ rdiUlve to the state of man, from his first creation to the promulgatioD of 

the law : tor, if that theory be well founded, the Patriarchal Dispensation is in 

tzBth a non-entity. 

1. He contends that Adam and Eve were not pkiced in Paradise imme. 
teely on their creation ; but that, having been created mortal, they were kept 
wmt tone under the tutelage of natural religion, ere they were introduced iniD 
fte garden, and there gifted with inunortaKty, upon their first becoming the 
«l|i^ts of lerealed religlon.-rL The argument, by which he would prove that 
Mr fint piT^pnt* were ■ cse ated mortal ; which is, that inunortalify was not 
Wihnred upon our first parents until they were brought into Paradise, the 
flivilege itself being, then conferred as a free gift: therefore, their existence, 
Mtorior to the coalcndng of the free gift of immortality, must have been aa 
eiirtence in a condition of mortality. The singular inaccuracy of the statement, 
i|M whi<^ this ai]g;uDent is built, is apparent firom the Mosaic accouut, where 
■it a syllable is said respecting the supposed donation, of immortality. Agaia^ 
the 9i«ho|9'>^ aseercioo, that man was orig^inally created mortal, and thai 
fnpmtality was afterwards conferred upon him hi Paradise, does not accord 
Itth the acadptural apcoont of death 89 being the penalty of sin. Hahasalaa 
yoL II. B 
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UiU Folyglott, did not live long after it was finidied ; he £ed in 
1517, leaving behind him an nnblemished character and an unspotted 
reputation. He was one of those great men who appear as comets, but 
for a time, and he was one of the very few, whose monory has been 
cherished and revered by all parties, and all nations.* 

Six hundred copies of .this Polyglott were struck off on paper : 
it was not published until 1522, at the price of six dollars and a 
half, a large sum at that time. A copy is worth from £d0 to £60 
according to the condition-«-only three copies are known .upon vel- 
lum, that belonging to PinelU, said to be Cardinal Ximenes' own 
copy, was sold to Mac-Carthy for £483 ; and, at his sale, pro- 
duced 16,000 francs ; it is now m the possession of George Hibbert» 
Esq. of Clapham. 

Another copy on vellum is in the Royal Library at Madrid, and 
the third at Turin. The British Museum has a copy on paper, aa 
also the following colleges : CAMBaiDOE, the public University li- 
brary. Trinity, King's, Queen's, and Corpus Christi; — Oxford, 
All Souls, Queen's, St. John's, and the Bod|eian ; Sion College li- 
brary also possesses a copy. 



II.— BiBLiA SACRA POLTGLOTTA, Philivpi TTy Hispaniarum Re- 
gis jussu edit a ac impressa ; cura Benedicti, Arise Montani. 
Antuerpia^ Plantinui^ 1569 — 1572, 8 vols. foU 

This splendid work, generally known as the Antwerp, Spanish, or 
Royal Polygiott, was edited by Arias Montanus, and printed by the 
celebrated Plantin, at the instigation and expence. of Philip II of 
Spain, as the tide, we have given, indicates ; it contains the whole of 
the Complutesian edition, besides a Chaldee paraphrase of part of the 
Old Testament, which Cardinal Ximenes did not introduce in his 
edition, for particular reasons yet unknown, but deposited the MSS* 
ii) the Theological library at Complutum. The new Testament haa 
the Sjrriac version, and the Latin translation of Santes Pagninus, 
corrected by Ari^ Montanus. As the volumes of this beautiful 
Polygiott were published, at different periods, and as they contain a 
vast . number of grammars, didtionaries, &c., necesssry to render 
the work complete, it may not be altogether useless to enter into an 
exact detail of these Treatis^^ 

Vol. I to y. These five volumes contain the whole of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and present no difficulty in arrangement, being separately 
charactensed^ tom^ii priwiu^ i'ecUnduSf and soon; but in the re- 
maining three volumes great nicety is requiredi- as they are com- 
posed of a variety of tracts, absolutely requisite to render the work 
complete ; they are as follows : 

• For an account of this amiable character, see Ahraro Cromes or Gomeciasy de 
Rebus gestis a FirandBcq Ximenio Cisnerio Arcbiepise. Toletano. Comphit. 1568^ 
fi»l. Thfc woi4c is, however, extremely rare y see also Bandier, and his tnunlator 
yai^hpn, (1671) FIfchler, MarsoIIier, and BfalHnkrot,. p. 110. Batler'a Bom 
IHbHcK, p. 18a--7. Panzer, t. vl. p. 44t, 2} and ndrtfcalarly MicbaeBs by 
Marib, vol. ii. pt. ii. S53, for iercral interesting particolari. 



Of the variaui Edit, of the Old and New Test. S9 

VoL VI,— 1*. H^raicomm Bibliomm Veteris Testamenti Latnia 
Ihterpretatio, olmi Xantu Pagnini Lucencis, nimc f erft 
Benedict! Arise Montani, HispaleiiBis, etc. Heb. et Lat. 
Antaerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

t^. NoTOiii Testamentum Grsec^, cum Vuigatd Interpreta- 

tione Latini, Gneci con teztus Itneis ingerta, operA Be- 

nedicti Arise Montani, Antuerpise, Plantin, 1572. 

YoL YII.— 1**. Communes et familiares Hebraicee linguae Idiotismi, 

oper& Benedicti Arise Montani, Antuerpiee, Plantin, 1572. 

«*• Liber Joseph, seu de Arcane sermone, operA ejudem 
Benedicti Arise Montani, Antuerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

3". Liber Tubal-Cain, Biwe de Mensuris sacris, Antuerpise^ 
Plantin, 1572. 

4*, Liber Phaleg, give de Gentium sedibus primis. Antuerpise 
Plantin, 1572. 

5**. Exemplar, sive de sacris fabricis. Antu. Plantin, 1572. 

6^. Aaron, sive de SS. vestimentorum omamentis. Antuerpise, 
Plantin, 1572. 

7**. Daniel, sive de sseculis Codex. Antuerpise, Plantin, 1572, 

8*. Index Biblicos, cum Catalogo Librorum Canonicorum. 
Antuerpise, Plantin, 1572. 

9*. Hebrsea, Chaldsea, Grseca, et Latina nomina, &c. cum 
Interpretatione. Antuerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

10**. Yariarum in Grsecis Bibliis Lectionum Libellus. Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

11*. Annotationes Yariarum Lectionum in Psalmos. Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

12*. Yarise Lectiones, Latin. Bibliorum editionis Yulgatse. 
Antuerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

15**. YaricB Lectiones, et annotatiunculse, quibus Thargum, 
iUuBtratur et emendatur. 

14**.- Actorum publicorum ad Reg^a Biblia, et sacruip appa- 
ratom pertinentium exempla prsecipua. 

15*** Tabula eyangelicarum lectionum. 

16^. Pre&tiones de vari& in Hebrafcis libris lectione, ac de 
Manoreth ratione et usu. 

At the end of this volume are several small treatises following, 
altacbedto each other, and then a description of ancient Jerusalem, 
with a plan engraved as the French have it, en taille douce, 
YeL Yin. — 1*". Dictionarium Syro-Chaldafcum. Antu. Plantin, 1573. 

S*« Grammatica Chaldsea, et Thesaurus HebraTcse Linguse, cum. 
Santis Pagpnidi epitome Thesauri Linguse sanctse, 1572. 

5*. Syrorum PeculiUm, hoc e;8t Yocabula apud Syros Scripto- 
res passim usurpata, Antuerpise, Plantin, 1571. 

4**. Grammatica Linguse Syriacse, Antuerpise, 1571. 

5*. Lexicon Grcecum, cum Dictionario Grseco-Latino. Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin, 1571. 
Of this oelebrated Polyglott, printed with the greatest luxury 
ef typographical splendor, and critical exactness, there were only 
fve faiDidred copies struck off; it is consequently rare and proper- 
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4. Thftt It denote* alifheHx dewUurgic dagi eoOectivaf. The paitage re- 
ferret to m a proof of this poeitkni te Gen. ii. 4, to ^rhich should he added part of 
the ftth Terse : ** Theie are the generations of the heavens and the earth iN'hen they 
were created, in the day when the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, 
and every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
befbre it grew.^* Here one wonid naturally suppose that, imftead of the term Aijr 
beiBig taken coUectiveiw to signify all ike six demiurgic daysy it should be taken 
iHsMhutivefy to iHgni^ each day of the generations, or tuccessitt prodmetimu of 
the heavete and the earth, and every plant and herb of the field. Tins appear*, 
in fiict, to be the force of the original, which may, with stricrt propriety, be ren- 
dered, " in the day of Jehovah^s making, &c.^ i. e. irAeii Jehovah made. 

Mr. F. having thus endeavoured to clear the ground, by shewing that the term 
ftoy is wholly indefinite, and that it mayy therefore, denote a period of great 
length ; proceeds to shew by the analogy of language that it cfoe« denote a pe- 
riod of great length. He thus states his argnment, taking the seventh day, or 
thb divine sabbath, as a test or gage : << If God laboured six natural days and 
rested on the seventh natural day, the very turn of the statement will unavoida- 
bly imply, that he resumed his labours on the eighth natural day, or on the fltst 
day of the following natural week ; just as in the case of the human commenrara. 
tive sabbath, when man is commanded to labour six natural days and to rest on 
the seventh iiatvral day, the very turn of the command implies, that his rest is to 
terminate with the seventh day, and that his labour is to recommence with the 
eighth. But was this the plan adopted by Supreme Being? Did he resume hia 
labours on the eighth natural morning? Most certainly hedWuot: for we are as- 
sured,that the keatetuand the earth and all thekoat of them (a comprehensive phraae 
'pfadttly expresstve of the whole material world) irere fihished at the dose of 
the rixth day, that on the seventh day tied ended hit vrorh which he had flwitfp; 
and that yrom all hit warh w>Meh he had made, he rested on the seventh day. If 
then God did not resume his creative labours on the eighth natural morning, his 
Mbbath or rest certainly extended beyond the limits of the seventh natural day : 
and, if it extended 6eyoii^the limits of the seventh natural day, a sfaigle natural 
day most undoubtedly could not be the measure of the divine sabbath.*** He then 
proceeds to argue, that the Divine sabbath is not yet ended jthat the seventh day, 
consequently, must be nearly, or according to the Samaritan chronology, more 
than, six thousand years kmg^ ; and that, therefore, each of the six demiurgic days 
most have been periods of at least srx thousand years duration !f Now, how- 
ever ingenious the present argument may be, we conceive nothing can be more 
nnmibstatttial. In ihct, it appears to us to be a most gratuitous assumption. If 
not presumption. In a syllogistic form it would run thus : the very turn of the 
aCatement that CSod laboured six natural days and rested on the seventh natural 
day, implies that he resumed his labours on the eighth natural morning. But 
the Scriptures assure us he did not resume his labour on the eighth natural morning. 
Therefinre, his Sabbath or rest certainly extended beyond the Ifanits of the 
•erenth natural day, and so a single natural day could not be the measure of 
the divhie Sabbath. Tlie conclusion is inevitable if the premises be well founded, 
but this is the very point which Mr. F. has failed in proving. We con- 
tend that the turn of the statement, that God laboured six days and rested no 
the seventh, by no means implies that he resumed his labours on the eighth na- 
tural morning; fbr, God mighty or he might fiof, have resumed his labours on 
the eighth natural morning, and yet the statement, that €rod rested on the seventh 
day, be perfMly correct : just as man, having laboured six days, and rested on the 
seventh, may accurately be said to have rested on ttib seventh day, whether hfs 
rest terminated with the evening of that day, or was extended to every succeed- 
ing day of the week. Tlie circunuftance of man's being commanded to lah&mr 
six natural daysy and to rest on the sevenihj is altogether foreign to the argument, 
and wholly destroys the parallelism of the two cases; for, no one vrould dare 
to afiirm that God was comwumded to labour six days and to rest on the seretdh. 
But, allowing for a moment the validity of the position, that the very turn of ^^the 
atatement unavoidably implies that the divhie Being resumed his labours on the 
eighth natural morning, we still contend that the Scriptures will not authorise the 
a ssertion, tjiat he did not resum e his labours o n that m orning. Ute Scriptura l 

* Vol. I. p. lii. tTbidTll5.17. 
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rtstemoity that <* Thus fhe heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host 
of them: and on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made: and 
he rested on the seventh day fVom all his work which he had made^" has nothing 
to do with the resumption of the divine labours. Ahiunan artificer completes a cer- 
tain work in six days, and rests fnm it on the seventh: but no one wonld be justified 
fai asMrtinf^, from this statement, that he did, or did not, resume his labours, or 
commence a mmllar undertakiner on the mornings of the eighth day. So, with re. 
put! to the creative labours of God, no one is authorised to assert, that because God 
completed the heavens and theearth, and all the host of them, in six days, and rested 
on the seventii, that his rest was confined to that single day, or that it still 
eoatinaes, or that the divine power and wisdom were not engaged in similar worlLs 
on Che eighth day, and ever since that period. In fact, the assumption, for we have 
only Mr. Faber*s fpue dixit for It, that the divine rest or sabbath has continued 
tffl tlie present time, appears to be expressly contradicted by the words of our 
Savloar, who having haded a man on the Sabbath day, and, being in consequence, 
penecnted by the Jews, says, by way of justification : ** My Father wwrketk 
HITHERTO audi work.'* 

IIj— TTie necessity of the Mosaical narrative, " We are told," says Mr. P., 
*^ That God created every plant of the fleld before it v>a$ in the earthy and every 
%€rb ofikeJMdbefbreitffrew: whence, as Bishop Warbnrton justly observes^ 
we are obliged to conclude, that God created the whole vegetable family, not in a 
state of maturity, but in the condition of seed previous to germination. Now 
tte whole vegetable family was created on the third day ; birds of every descrip- 
tion were created on the fifth day; and beasts and reptiles and man, were created 
on the sixth day. Such being tlie case, it is clear, on the supposition of the 
six demiurgic days being six natural days, that, without a miracle, all gramini- 
voroos and scmfnivorous and fhictivorous aAimals must have perished through 
fanager: because, on such a supposition, the vegetable seeds, which were created 
and conmiitted to the earth on the third day, could not, in the ordinary course of 
germfamtion, have produced a sufiiciency of food ftnr non-camivorons ainlmalsy 
created on the fifth and sixth days, in time to save them from destruction by ftu 
mine. To solve this difficulty, we have our choice of t^-o expedients. Either a 
miracle of germination must have been wrought ; through which the veg^etable 
seeds sprang up almost instantaneously and quite out of the conunon coarse of 
natnrey to complete and productive maturity : or the six days of creation must 
each have been a period greatly exceeding the length of a single revolution of 
the earth round its axis.*^* This argument is peculiarly unsatisfactory. It is by 
IM» means clear that the text, upon which it is founded, denotes tliat the whole 
T(gctable fiunily was created in the condition of seed. In fact, we difitBr fWMn 
both Mr. Faber and Bishop Warbnrton on this point. We believe, with many 
eadnent commentators and critics, that the passage, so far from intimating that 
Vegetables were created in seed, conveys the idea that they were created in a 
ttnftnre and perfect state, before they grew, in a similar sense that every animal 
was created perfect, before it was produced in the ordinary way. And, notwith- 
Waiiding the elaborate note of Mr. Faber,f we conceive this sense is fairly de- 
daeible ftnom the strict nAport of the original terms made use of by the sacred 
M rt w ln n, and perfectly accords with the concluding portion of the verse: for the 
tard God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a man to 
IBI the ground." But, g^ranting Bishop Warbnrton and Mr. Faber^s view of the 
passu j^ I to be correct, and tliat vegetables were created in the condition of seed; 
we see no reason why we should not rather, instead of lengthening the day to a period 
of six thousand years, embrace the other alternative oflbred by Mr. Faber, namely, a 
adrade of germination, since the whole creation was but one continued miracle j 
■ar ean we esteem it a superfluous miracle, as insinuated by Mr. F. in the 
— e ceed in g paragr&ph, when it would reduce a period of six thousand years to 
day, and provide fbod for every animal, that they might not perish by 



III.— Tlie third argument is drawn fttmi the tenor of ancient traditions among 
fte Hloddos, Persians, and Etruscans. This is certainly a very fiiillacioUs mode 
of iCaaoBlng. For, when we consider how various nations have extended the 

• Vol. i. pp. 117-118. t Ibid. pp. 55-57. 
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fosaj) k the ordiiiaiy coone of natiue itself mmmt ot faUen tinb^ would be 
plunged beueath the surface of extensive bog;8 and moraaMs ; there, through the 
procefls either of stony accretion or of bituminous fermentation, to be gradually 
transmuted partly into fossil wood and partly into fossil coal" that, on the fifth 
day, in which were created first fish and then birds, some gn^eat mundane revoUi- 
tion deposited these abate the strata of fossil wood and Tegetables : — and that, 
on the sixth day, in which beast and reptiles, were created, another mnft* 
dane revolution took place, previous to the formation of man, " which led to the 
production of fossil animals and fossil reptiles^*. He then contends, that this order 
of the fossils is exactly that in which they are found. 

The whole of this may be laid aside by one word— conjecture. For, 
faewever plausible it may appear, it is a superstructure without a foundation. 
Besides, this hypothesis appears in direct contradiction with the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the introduction of death into the world by sin. Mr. F. indeed, endeavours 
to meet this objection, by contending ^ that by the fall man indeed first became snh^ 
jeot to death, ag^reeably to the original penalty imposed upon eating the forbidden 
fruit ; but no intimation is given, that the bruie creation then first became liable 
to it :" yet we question the validity of this caveat, especially when death is usually 
represented as introduced into the world by the fall. Further, a geological Ihct, 
adduced by Mr. Townsend, militates considerably against this theory : ** The 
same observation will apply to all the strata of which I have taken a survey, from 
chalk to granite, in districts which are not alluvial, for throughout their whole extent, 
neither Hutton, Brydone, nor the Canon Recupero, could have found more than 
OHS bed of vegetable earth,'*''* Nor does the order of the fossil strata, as enn- 
merated by Dr. Jameson, agree with that of the creation, or of Mr. F. '< He states, 
thai the transition limestone was composed of the most imperfect class of fli^imaltj, 
encrinites, pentacrinitefi, madreporites, tubiporites, and trochites. And he very 
judiciously remarks, that, in the succeeding formations, first marine plants and 
animals make their appearance ; that shells and fish succeed, after which cooie 
land plants J and last of all land animals. In this enumeration and progression all 
geologists agree.^f 

We shall conclude this division of our review with the excellent observationa 
of Mr. Townsend, which, we conceive, are as applicable now as at the time they 
wore first delivered : 

" Science, it must be acknowledged, is advancing with rapid and gigantic 
strides, and every new discovery excites surprise : but it is yet too early in the 
day to think of forming such a system, as may account for all the phenomena of 
nature. Every systematist, from Burnet down to Dr. Hutton, has with confidence 



More durable than brass, the frame 

Which here I consecrate to ihme ; 

Higher than pyramids that rise 

With royal pride to brave the skies. 

Nor years, though numberless the train. 

Nor flight of seasons, wasting rain. 

Nor vrinds, that loud in tempests break. 

Shall e*er its firm foundation shake. Horace. 
** Such has been their exulting boast ; but each adventurer has levelled tbe 
monument of his predecessor with the dust. The most distinguished of all our 
geologists, whose indefatigable industry traversed the Alps, and •climbed even to 
the summit of Mont Blanc, rejoiced, when dying, that he had not lived to publish 
his system, which he foresaw would prove defective, like all those which had pre* 
oeeded his.**! 

CTo be concluded in the next.) 

* Geological and Mineralogical Researches, wher^ the efifects of |he delu|^ 
are traced and the veracity of the Mosaic account established : with twenty-ooe 
ilhistrative plates, by the Rev. Geo. Townsend, M-.A. 4to. pp. 376, 377. We cor- 
dially recommend the above excellent and judicious work to the pctice of oiir 
leaders : it has been republished by Mr. Bagster at the low price.o£ one guinea. 

t Mem, p. 335. % Idem, pp. 376, 377. 
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MATTHEW, vii. ^, 27. 

I will liken him unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand : and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that home; and it fell. 

The fishermen in ' Bengal, build their huts, in the dry season, on 
the beds of sand, from which the river has retired. When the rains 
set in, which they often do yery suddenly, accompanied with violent 
north-west winds, the water pours down in torrents from the moun- 
tains. In one night multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place where they stood is, the next morning, undis- 
coTerable.* 

** It so happened, that we were to witness one of the greatest 
calamities that have occurred in Egypt in the recollection. of any 
one living. The Nile rose this season three feet and a half above 
the highest mark left by the former inundation, with uncommon ra- 
pdity, and carried off several villages, and some hundreds of their 
mhabitants. I never saw any picture that could give a more correct 
idea of a deluge than the valley of the Nile in this season. The Arabs 
had expected an extraordinary inundation this year, in consequence 
of the scarcity of water the preceding season ; but they did not 
apprehend it would rise to such a height. They generally erect 
fences of earth and reeds around their villages, to keep the water 
from their houses ; but the force of this inundation baffled all their 
eflbrts. Their cottages being built of earth, could not stand one. 
instant against the current; and no sooner did the water reach 
them, than it levelled them with the ground. The rapid stream 
carried off all that was before it; men, women, children, cattle, 
€om, every thing was washed away in an instant, and left the place 
where the village stood, without any thing to indicate that there 
had ever been a house on the spot.'*f 



ECCLESIASTES zii. 5. 
Hie almond tree shall flourish. 



Border remarks, that the almond tree, with its snow-white 
flowers, as Hasselquist describes it neftr Smyrna, is a very proper 
cnUem of an old man, with his white locks; and the shedding 



♦ Ward^s View of the Hindoos, Vol. ii. p. 335. 
t BeiioBi'a Researches in Egrypt, p. 299. 
TOL. II. 
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of these is a constant and well known s3niiptom of more advanced 
years. Thus Anacrcon: 

Aey8<r(v eu ywauctQ 

AvaKpidiVy yffMov et* 

Aa/3a>v tffonrpov aOpii 

Kofiag fuv ovKtr ovaaQ. 

HFtXov St <nv fitTut-jTov. We XI. 

" You grow old apace,** they nay, 

(Thus with me the women play,) 

*' O Anacreon, you grow old : 

^ Take this glaM now, and behold 

** How your hairs have falPn away: 

<< Is this an age for love to play ?" Thvrlow. 



EZEKIEL XTi. 4. 
Hiou wast not salted. 



v 



It was an ancient custom to salt the bodies of new-bom infants. 
It is probable that they only sprinkled them with salt, or washed 
them with salt-water, which they imagined would dry up all su- 
perfluous humours. Galen (de Sanit. 1. yii.), says, *' Sale modico 
tnspersoj cutis infantis densior^ solidiorque redditur ;" that is, 
a little salt being sprinkled upon the infant, its skin is rendered 
more dense and solid. It is said that the inhabitants of Tartary 
still continue the practice of salting their children as soon as they 
are born. 

The Greeks in the Crimea preserve the custom of sprinkling 
a new-bom infant with salt.* 



MATTHEW vi. 19. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and i%8t doth cor- 
rupt. 

" At Pondicherry," says Bartolomeo, " I met with an inci- 
dent which excited my astonishment. I had put my effects into a 
chest which stood in my apartment, and being one day desirons of 
taking out a book, in order to amuse myself with reading, as soon aa 
I opened the chest, I discovered in it an innumerable multitude of 
what are improperly called white-ants. The appellation, termites, 
from the Latin systematic name, termes, is better. There are 
various kinds of them, but only in warm countries, which are all 
equally destructive, and occasion great devastations, not only in 
sugar plantations, but also among furniture, and clothes in habita- 
tions. When I examined the different articles in the chest, I ob- 
served that these little animals had perforated my shirts in a thou- 
sand places, and gnawed to pieces my books, my girdle, my amice, 

• Holdemess on the manners and customs of the Crim Tartars, p. 30.^-Bur- 
der's Orient. lit. Vol. it p. 183. 
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•ad my shoes. Tbey were Bioying in colmnns each behind the 
other; and each carried away in its month a frafpnent of my 
•iects, which were more than half destroyed.*' Bartolomeo, by 
Johnson^ p. Id. 

In Japan there is a species of ants, in shape, bigness, and other 
particulars, like our common ones, but white as snow ; they will 
m a yery little time pierce through any thing but stone or mre, doing, 
wherever they come, very great mischief; and no other way has yet 
been found of keeping them from merchandizes, and things of value, 
but by strewing some salt under and over such articles. Modem 
Univers, Hist. voL ix. p. 97. 

The weevil is a small insect of the moth kind, which deposits its 
tg^ in the cavity of grain, and particularly in that of wheat. 
If tbe crops be stacked, or laid up in the barn in sheaves, these 
eggs are there hatched, and the grain in consequence is totally 
destroyed. Weld's Trav, through N, America^ vol. i. p. 216. 

« At Carthagena, in South America, the insect called comegen, 
damages and destroys the furniture of houses, particularly all kinds 
of hangings, whether of cloth, linen, silk, gold or silver stuffi, or 
laces ; aid, indeed, every thing, except those of solid metal, where 
its voracity seems to be wearied out by the resistance. It is no- 
thing more than a kind of moth or maggot ; and is so small, as 
to be scarcely visible to the naked eye ; but so expeditious in its 
depredations, that in a very short time it entirely reduces to dust 
one or more bales of merchandize where it happens to fasten; and, 
without altering the form, perforates it through and through, with a 
sabtility which is not perceived till it comes to be handled, and 
then, instead of thick cloth or linen, one finds only small shreds and 
dust; it will thus destroy all the goods in a warehouse, where it has 
got footing, in one night's time. Ulloa's Voyage ^ by A dams ^ 
voL i. pp. 67, 68. 

** The termites, or white ants of Bombay, are so numerous and 
destructive at Anjengo, that it is difficult to guard against their 
depredations; in a few hours they will demolish a large chest of 
books, papers, silk, or clothes, perforating them with a thousand 
holea : we dare not leave a box on the floor without placing it on 
l^ass bottles, which, if kept free from dust, they cannot ascend: 
tlja is trifling, when compared with the serious mischief they some- 
times occasion, by penetrating the beams of a house, or destroy- 
lag the timbers in a ship. 

** These destructive animate advance by mjnriads to tbeir work, 
ipdsr SA arched incrustation of fine sand, tempered with a mois- 
tore from their bo(^, which renders the covert way as bard as 
l^vvt elaj, and eflbctuaUy conceals them at their insidious em. 
pityaieaU 

*' I oHild mention many curious instances of depredation by 
thetermitee; one happened to myself: I left Anjengo in the rainy 
season to pass a few weeks with the chief at his country house at 
Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation; on my departure I 
lacked up a room, containing books, drawings, and a mw valuables ; 
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in proportion to its contiguity to the holy of holies. This remark, ii 
will be necessary to bear in mind, lest the reader of Scripture should 
be led to suppose that whatever is there said to be transacted in the 
Temple, was actually done in the interior of that sacred edifice. Ta 
this infinite number of apartments, into which the temple was disposed, 
our Lord refers; (John xiv. 2.) and, by a yery striking and mag* 
nifiqent ftimile borrowed from them, he represents those numerous 
seats and mansions of heavenly bliss which his Father^ s house con* 
tained, and which were prepared for the everlasting abode of the 
righteous. The imagery is singularly beautiful and happy, when 
considered as an allusion to the temple, which our Lord not unfire- 
quently called At^ FcUher^s house.* 

The temple was erected upon a very hard rock, encompassied 
by a very frightful precipice ; and the foundation was laid with 
incredible expense and labour. The superstructure was not infe- 
rior to this great work ; the height of the temple wall, especially 
on the south side, was stupendous. In the lowest places it was three 
hundred cubits, or four hundred and fifty feet, and in some places 
bven greater. This most magnificent pile was constructed with 
hard white stones of prodigious magnitude.f 

The temple itself, strictly so called, (which comprised the portico, 
the sanctuary, and the holy of holies) formed only a small part of 
the sacred e(&fice on mount Moriah ; being surrounded by spacious 
courts, making a square of half a mile in circumference. It was en- 
tered through nine g^tes, which were on every side thickly coated 
with gold and silver : but there was one gate without the holy house, 
which was of Corinthian brass, the most precious jnetal in antient 
times, and which - far surpassed the others in beauty. For while 
these were of equal magnitude, the gate composed of Corinthian brass 
was much larger ; its height being fifty cubits and its doors forty 
cubits, and its ornaments, both of gold and silver, being far more 
costly and massive. This is supposed to have been the gate called 
Beautiful^ in Acts iii. 2, where Peter and John, in the name of 
Christ, healed a man who had been lame from his birth. 

Each of these gates had two doors, the height of which was 
thir^ cubits, and their breadth fifteen. They had within spaces 
of thirty cubits, and on each side rooms built like towers, whose 
height was above forty cubits. 

The first or outer court, which encompassed the holy house 
and the other courts, was named the Court of the Gentiles ; be* 
cause the latter were allowed to enter into it, but were prohibited 
from advancing further. On the gates that opened through this 
inclosure, and on the columns contiguous, were inscriptions in He- 
brew, Greek and Latin; which interdicted, on pain of death, any 
further entrance to the unclean and to the Gentiles. This court 
was surrounded by a range of porticoes or cloisters, above which- 
were galleries or apartments supported by pillars of white marble, 
each consisting of a single piece, and ^ve and twenty cubits in 
height. One of these was called Solomon* s Porch or piazza, be- 

• Honie'k Introd. vol. iii. p. 328. t Antiq. Jad. lib. xv. % 5. 
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caoM it stooii on a vast terrace, which he had originally raised 
from a valley beneath, four hundred cubits high, in order to 
enlarge the area on the top of the mountain, and make it equal to 
the plan of his intended building ; and as this terrace was the only 
work of Solomon's that remained in the second temple, the piazza 
which stood upon it retained the name of that prince, Here it was 
that our Lord was walking at the feast of dedication (John x. 
33.) ;* and that the lame^an, when healed by Peter and John, glo- 
nfied God before all the people.f (Acts iii. ll.) This superb por- 
tico islermed the rotal portico by Josephus, who represents it 
as the noblest work beneath the sun, being elevated to such a pro- 
digious height that no one could look down from its flat roof to 
the valley below, without being seized with dizziness, the sight not 
reaching to such an immeasurable depth. The south-east corner 
of the roof of this portico, where the height was greatest, is supposed 
to have been the impvyiov^ pinnacle, or extreme angle, whence Sa- 
tan tempted our Saviour to precipitate himself. (Matt. iv. 5. Luke 
iv. 9;) This also was the spot where it was predicted that the 
abomination of desolation, or the Roman ensigns, should stand. 
(Dan. ix. S7. Matt. xxiv. 15.) Solomon's portico was situated in the 
eastern front of the temple, opposite to the mount of Olives, where 
our Lord is said to have sat when his disciples came to shew him 
the grandeur of its various buildings, of which, grand as they 
were, he said, the time was approaching when one stone should not 
be left upon another. (Matt. xxiv. 1 — 3.) This outermost court 
being assigned to the Gentile proseljrtes, the Jews, who did not 
worship in it themselves, conceived that it might be lawfully put to 
profane uses: for here we find that the buyers and sellers of 
•nimah for sacrifices, and also the money-changers, had stationed 
themselves; until Jesus Christ, awing them into submission by the 
grandenr and dignity of his person and behaviour, expelled them, 
teOing them that it was the house of prayer for all nations^ and 
that it had a relative sanctity, and was not to be profaned. (Matt. 
xxi. 13, Id. Markxi. \5 — 17.) 

Witldn the court of the Gentiles stood the court of the Israelites 
^vided into two parts or courts, the outer one being appropriated 
to the women, and the inner one to the men. The court of the 
women was separated from that of the Gentiles by a low stone wall 
or partition, of elegant construction, on which stood pillars at equal 
distonces, with inscriptions in Greek and Latin, importing that no 
aKen should enter into the holy place. To this wall St. Paul most 
mlently alludes inEph.ii. Id, 14. But now in Christ Jesus^ 
ye, who sometimes were far off^ are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ: for he is our peaice^ who hath made both one^ (united 
„.___ — —^ — 

* Antiq. Jad. Kb. zt. c. xi. § 3. 

t Of the same kind with these porticoes, cloisters, or piazzas, were 
MMIen the five porticoes which sarrounded the pool of Bethesda. (John. v. 
1) The pool was probably a pentagon, and the piazzas round it were de- 
iigned to shelter from the weather the multitude of diseased persons who lay 
viitiiig for a cure by the miracoloas virtue of those waters. Jennings*s Jew- 
i* Aitiq. p. 987. 
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veral years; for upon fais trial, this declaration^ which it was inipo0-' 
sible ror a Jew ever to forget or to forgive, was immediately al-' 
leged against him as big with the most atrocious guilt and im- 
piety: they told the court they had heard him publicly assert, I 
am able to destroy this temple.* The rancour and virulence they 
had conceived against him for this speech, which they imagined 
had been levelled against the temple, were not softened by all the 
affecting circumstances of that excruciating and wretched death 
they saw him die : even as he hung upon the cross, with infinite 
triumph, scorn, and exultation, they upbraided him with it, con- 
temptuously shaking their heads, and saying : Thou that destroy e$t 
the temple^ and buildest it in three days 9 save thyself/ If 
thou be the Sono/God^ come down from the cross, (Matt, xxviu 
40.) 

The superstitious veneration, which this people had for their 
temple, further appears from the account of Stephen. When his 
adversaries were baffled and confounded by that superior wisdom 
and those distinguished gifts which he possessed, they were so 
exasperated at the victory he had gained over them, that they 
suborned persons to swear they had heard him speak blasphemy 
against Moses and against Grod. These inflaming the populace, the 
magistrates, and the Jewish clergy, the .holy man was seized, 
dragged away, and brought before the Sanhedrin. Here the false 
witnesses whom they had procured, stood up and said : This person 
before you is continually uttering the most reproachful expressions 
against this sacred place,f meaning the temple. This was blas- 
phemy not to be pardoned. A judicature composed of high priests 
and scribes would never forgive such impiety. 

Thus also, when St. Paul went into the temple to g^ve public 
notice, as was usual, to the priests, of his having pinified and 
bound himself with a religious vow along with four other persons, 
declaring the time when this vow was made, and the oblations he 
would offer for every one of them at his own expense when the 
time of their vow was accomplished, some Jews of Asia Minor, 
when the seven days prescribed by the law were almost completed, 
happening to see him in the temple, struck with horror at the sight 
of such apprehended profiamation, immediately excited the populace, 
who all at once rushed upon him and instantly seized him, vehemently 
exclaiming. Men oflsrael^ help ! This is the man that teacheth 
all men every where against the people^ (the Jews) and the law^ 
and this place; andy farmer ^ brought Greeks into the temple^ 
and hath polluted this holy place,'};. They said this, because they 
had a little before seen Trophimus an Ephesian along with him in 
the city, and they instantly concluded he had brought him into the 
temple. Upon this the whole city was immediately raised ; all the 
people $it once rushed furiously upon him, and dragged him out of 
the temple, whose doors were instantly shut. Being determined to 



• Matt. xxvi. 61. ** This fellow said, I am able to destroy the Temple of 
God and to build it in three days.*" 

t AcU i. 13. J Acts xxi. 28. 
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nmrder him, news was carried to the Roman tribune that the whole 
city was in a commotion. The uproar now raised among the Jews, 
and their determined resolution to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of a person who had spoken disrespectfully of the temple, and who 
they apprehended had wantonly profaned it by introducing Greeks 
into it, verify and illustrate the declaration of Philo ; that it was 
certain and inevitable death for any one who was not a Jew to set 
his foot within the inner courts of the temple.* 

It only remains to add, that it appears from several passages 
of Scripture, that the Jews had a body of soldiers who guarded the 
temple, to prevent any disturbance during the ministration of 
such an immense number of priests and Levites. To this guard 
Pilate referred, when he said to the chief priests and Pharisees who 
waited upon him to desire he would make the sepulchre secure. 
Ye have a watch^-f go your way^ and make it as secure as ye can. 
Over these guards one person had the supreme command, who in 
several places is called the captain of the temple, or officer of the 
temple guard. ^* And as they spake unto the people, the priests 
and the captain of the temple, and the Sadducees came unto them." 
(Acts iv. 1; V. 25,26; John xviii. 12.) Josephus mentions such 
an officer.! 

The site of the sacred edifice we have been describing is now 
occupied by the mosque of Al-Harem, or as called by Christians, 
tiie mosque of Solomon. 

This mosque is an octagonal building, with numerous windows, 
tnd surmounted by a dome, of the form of that of St. Paul's, in Lon- 
don, and about half the size. The whole stands in the centre of a 
large paved square, to which there are several entrances through 
aroides. Beyond these again is a large open space, surrounding the 
waDs of the inner court, clothed in summer with a carpet of verdure 
interspersed with olive and cypress trees, and running fountains. The 
appearance of this edifice, with its courts and walls produces on the 
whole a most imposing effect, and relieves in a great degree the dull 
monotony of the rest of the interior view of the city,, of which it is by 
far the most prominent object, from the space which it occupies, and 
tfaecommandmg situation it enjoys.g It is said to contain some co- 
fannns of the precious marbles within, but as no Christian is allowed 
to enter it on pain of death, no account of its interior can be ob- 
tained upon which reliance may be placed. 

[To be coDtinued.] 

* BavuTOQ aTapatrtfTOf vpi'ffcu Kara rcov cic rove evroQ inpifiokovQ iraptk' 
ityrwy— TMV ovx' ofioiOviav. Philo, Legat. ad Caium. p. 577. edit. Mangey. 

t Matt. zxtU. 65. Ex^re couroi^uiv, Ye have a guard. See Lamy's Apparatus 
BbHcvt, vol. i. p. 267. 

{ Toy vparriyov Avavov^ Anaoias, the commander of the temple. Antiq. Jud. 
lb. xz. c. r\. & 2. Bell. Jud. lib. ii, c. 17. § 2. A^pwvreQ iic top ZkaxZapoy ^pa- 
rf^rovro, havmg the chief reg^ard to Eleazer, the governor of the temple. Bel. Jud. 
fib.ii, c. 17, § 3.*edit. Hudson. Harwood's Introd.vol. ii, p. 166. 170. and Dr. 
Ltfdoer's Credibility, book i, ch. xi. § 1. ch. is. § 4.— Home's Introd. vol. iii. P. 
& e. L s. 8. 

( Baddngbam's Thtvels in Palestine, &c. p. 305, 4to. 
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Scripture iManual : 

Noticing the principal Contents of the Old and New Testa^ 
ments^ in Historical order; accompanied with Incidental 
Illustraiionsy chiefly of a Literary and Scientific cha- 
racter, 

[Contimied (Vom p. 20.] 



** JwiU tktv thee that wkich U WfUd i% tkt Scriptures qf Truth:' 



PERIOD THE SECOND. 
F^ov THE BUILDING of BABEL to the EXODUS of ISRAEL. 

ABOUT 750 YEARS. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE DISPERSION AND GENEALOGIES OF MANKIND. 



Sect. 



1. I The meeting and dispersion 
at Shinar. 



2. 

S. 

4^ 



1 



The descendants of Japheth, 

and their residences. 
The descendants of Ham, and 

their residences. 
The descendants of Shem, and 

their resklences. 



Gen. XI. 1 — 9. 

— X. 1—5. 

— X. 6—20. 

X. 21—32. 

aad 

--— XI. 10-^36. 



B. C. 
2390: 

or 
2234. 



rmimmm'^^^'^ 



Y.W. 

1694. 

or 
1770. 

Gkv. XI. 7<— lliia text is Qompsrtd with Acts xix. 32 ; and illostrated in the 
Crit. Bib. Tol. L p. 312. 

Chap. Y. comes in this nlace, becaiue it relies to. the ate of sereral hui- 
g^ages, and therefore after en. xi. 1 — 9.— Townaend. But does it not appear like 
a aepante historical docnment, exhibiting a kind of Cfeographicat Oenealogw of 
the PoatdiliiYlaii Patriarchs ; and certainly a most important Introduction to Unt- 
v^tmI Hidarjf t 

Verse 21. — The phraseology of this Terse is worthy of notice ; as being diffe- 
rent from that of verse 2, and ^ and as deciding the point of Japheth's seniority to 
Shem. 

Fsr«e 32.— See some cnrlons obsenrations by the Rer. R. Patrick ; who has 
fbrnlshed a Chart qf the 10 Numerals in 200 languages 3 Class. Jour. toIs. It, 
and tI. 

Gcw. XI. lO.^-Whether this distinct amplified genealogy of Shem is to be at- 
tributed to Abraham, on the ground of family considerations ^ or has been pre. 
serred with a specific reference to ^e line of the Messiah, may admit of iuyesti- 
gation. 

Job. — The very satislhctoiy considerations giren by Mr. Townsend, chiefly 
from Dr. Hales, hare induced the placing of tbm unriTaUed portion of Scripture 
in the present connexion.-^01d T. arranged, &c. i. pp. 28, 29. A well known 
critic has justly remarked : ^ Nothing can be purer than its morality, snblimer 



From the Building of Babel to the Exodus of Israel. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE LIFE AND COMPANIONS Or JOB. 



M 




History of his character and 

trials. 
First series of conversation 

with his friends; Eliphaz, 

Bildad, and Zophar. 
Second series of conversation 

with them. 
Third series of conversation ; 

with Eliphaz and Bildad. 
Elihu's four speeches to Joh. 

Job addressed, twice, hy the 

Almig^htj. 
Humiliation of Job, and his 

final prosperity. 



Job I— .II. 

-^-III— XIV. 

XV— XXI. 

XXII— XXXI. 

XXXII— 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII — 

XLI. 

— XLII. 



|B. er 

Accord- 
ing to 

Towns- 
end, 
2130; 

but, ac- 
cord- 
ing to 

Usher, 
1504. 



than its philosophy, simpler than its ritual, more migestic than its creed.^ J. M. 
Good, Introd. Dinert. An interesting analysis of Mr. Good^s ralaablc work is 
giTen by the editors of the Encyclop. Metrop. in their Biography of Part ii. pp. 
101—113. 

Job 55.—.^ And it came to pass while the feasting days were going abont, 
that Job sent for and sanctified them ; he even rose early in the morning and pre- 
sented burnt offerings, to the number of them all, for Job said : Lest my sons 
sboold ofi«iid, when they are blessing God in their hearts. Thus did Job all the 
days.** In illustration of which, Zech. xi. 5, and Lake xviii. 11, may be re- 
garded as parallel passages. Sanctius, he. in Poole*li Synopsis. 

Verse 11.— Here again the word *n3 (haraek) retaioa its one and only proper 
neanfaig, << to bless ;" and the clause should be read : ^ if be will not bless tbee 
to thy appearances ;" that is, if thou wilt be faTour^blei he will continue faithfhi. 
PfeiUmnt, Clarke. &c. 

Job u. 9.—** Bless God and die l" a very strong irony : a similar one is cited 
from Ovid, by Dr. A. Clarke, in his Notes, &e. 

Job III. —As explanatory of the ** Conversation** or Dialogue character of 
book, iiidlar usages are notked in the << Arab. Night*s Entert.** Travels of Nie- 
bohr. Col. Campbell, ke. by the late investigating Editor of Calmet. Fragments, 
No. 18, pp. 35, 36. 

Job ill. 1.— *< Opened his mouth,** may be illustrated by the Orientals speaking 
b«t seldooi, never long without emotion and metaphor ; and usually with a pre- 
VKMM Ibnnal introduction. Homer, Hesiod, &c., &c. Enquiry into Life and Wri- 
tima of Homer, p. 44. 

Job IV. 1^— 21d— ** The description, in Eliphaz* own language, is awftil and 
*^fc^t"g to the last degree : a Nig^t-piece dressed in all the circumstances of the 
doepcst iHNTor.'* Hervey*s Contemplat. p. 214. 

JoB^t FBI ciTDS.^ Eliphaz, in three orations ; Bildad, in as many; and Zo. 
pihar, in two; from common topics argue, that such affliction as his could not come 
mm any but God*s hand ; and that it is not agreeable with the justice of God to 
•flllcC withoat a cause, or punish without guilt. £/ipAaz was probably the oldest, as 
haring taken the lead — was generally mild and modest, though certainly some- 
times an erroneous censor. Bildad\% at times really abusive, and always equally er- 
roneous with his associate. Zophar appears the most unfeeling and hostile to- 
wards Job. ElikUy appearing at the close of the dialogue, evinces superior reli- 
gkms discrimination, speaks in language copious, glowing and sublime ; and alone 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF ABRAHAM. 





Sect. 1. 




2. 




3. 




— ^ 4. 


Y.W. 






5. 


From 






6. 


2008 






7, 


to 


, 8. 


3145: 


9. 


or 


— 10. 


from 


11. 


2083 


12. 


to 


13. 


2144. 


14. 




— 15. 




16. 



17. 



The death of Noah, aged 950 
years. 

Relatives of Abraham ; and 
his removal out of Chaldea. 

Hisjournejring through Ca- 
naan, down to £g3l>t. 

Return out of Egypt, and 
abode at Bethel. 

The separation of Abraham 
and Lot. 

Divine promise repeated ; and 
his removal to Hebron. 

His rescue of Lot ; and inter- 
view with Melchisedek. 

The covenant of God with 
Abram. 

Ishmael by Hagar : and pro- 
mise of a son by Sarah. 

His intercession for Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

The destruction of Sodom; 
and deliverance of Lot. 

His sojourning at Gerar. 

The covenant renewed, and 

-circumcision instituted. 

Birth of Isaac ; and dismis- 
sion of Hagar and Ishmael. 

Abraham^B agreement with 
Abimelech. 

His peculiar trial relative to 
Isaac. 

The death and burial of 
Sarah. 



Gen. nc. 38, 39. 

XI. 27. to 

the end. 

xn. 1—20. 

xm. 1—4. 

5—13. 

14. to 

the end. 

— XIV. 1—24. 
XT. 1—21. 

XVI. 1 — 16. 

XTIII. 1—16. 

^— XTIII. 16. to 
the end. 

— XIX. 1—38. 

XX. 1—18. 

— XTii. 1—27. 

XXI. 1-21. 

22. to 

the end. 

— XXII. 1—20. 

— XXIII. 1—20. 



B. C. 

Ffoni 
1996 

to 
1859: 

or 
accord- 
ing to 
Scott; 



19S1 



to 



1800. 



appears not to haTC offended God with his expressions: ^-altogether a most in- 
teresting', if not a tjrpical, character. Howel, Calmet, and Clarke. 

Job Til. 1, and xit. 14.— The word aot (izacaj should he transited, ^ war- 
fare,'' according to Sept. Ynlg. Fr. CoTcrdale, &c., &c. See Dr. A. ClaflLe\i 
Notes. 

Job XTIII. 14.— This heautifnl phrase, as descriptiTC of death, has no antlio. 
rity in the Hebrew text. SaobserTes Dr. Stock. 

Job XIX. 23— 27.— InstructiTe elucidations of this most important paange 
may be found in Smithes Script. Test. i. p. 199. Fragments, No. 725. Dr. Clarke, &e. 

Job XXTII. 19.—** Not be gathered,'* as illustrative of this, some Tery inge- 
nious observations are suggpested by Mr. B., late of Carlisle, ^ View of Intermed. 
St." p. 353. 

Job. XXXI. 40.—" The words, &c." appear to be an addition of no antlio- 
rity. In the Heb. CoTerdale, &c. they are detached. Kennicott, and Clarke. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONNECTIONS AND DESCENDANTS OF ISAAC. 




His marriage with Rebekah. 

The marriage, and of&pring' 

of Keturah. 
The birth and occupations of 

Esau and Jacob. 
Death and burial of Abraham: 

aged 175 years. 

Esau sells his birthright to 
Jacob. 

Isaac's residence and treaty 

with Abimelech. 
The death, and posterity of 

Ishmael. 



Gen. XXII. 20 — 24. 

XXIV. 
— - XXT. 1 — 6. 

ig— 2S. 
7—10. 




- 34, 35. 

XXV. 17—18 
and 12—16. 



B. C. 

FVom 
1856 
.to 
1773: 

or 
1857 

to 
1796. 



FBr«e 38^-40.— These verses are considered as transposed, and ought to be 
inserted after verse 15 : according to Heath, Scott, kc, Boothroyd's Heb. Bible. 

Job XXXVII. l.-^Mr. Good^s reading pfn (apk) wrath, and thus connecting 
what ought not to be separated, is approved.— Encyclop. Metrop. Fart il. Bioe 
p. 111. ^' 

Job yl. 1—14. — Tliese verses are out of place, and ought, in dne order, to be 
read after verse 6 of chap. xlii. Heath, Kennicott, Boothroyd, and Clarke. 

CoircLUSioif . — An apology is due to the IdwmiBtm Eneffctcp. \ for these few 
■eSeetioos, out of such immense *< treasures of wisdom and knowledge** ! 

<Ge«. IX. 28, 29. — Noah^s death Is placed here, as not having occurred till 
vithia two years of Abraham^s birth. Li^^htfoot, and Alien. 

Gcir. XII. 8.— Some render DVa mp^ ("wofikra he^iemj << And he preached 
concerning the name '" as intimating that he joined instructions to his devotions:, 
G^ XviH. 19. The idolatrous Canaanites had thus an opportunity of repentance 
■adMlvatioDc^and this Po^'arcAa/Jtf'ifWoiiarjf probably visiied the main portions 
«f the then inhabited world. How impressive a spectacle was presented to the 
vvioBs nations by this godly emir, this distinguished prince, with his extensive 
vctiooe, thkvenring the earth, not for war and conquest, but tor purposes of reli. 
gioa tad Ifenevolence ! Of such Travels what an ample detail would be published 
b BMxIem days ! but how superlatively interesting are the brevity and simplicity 
^ the Sacred narrative ! See Calmet^s Diet. Benson's, and Scott's Comment, and 
'l^^wnsend's Arrang^ement. 

Gbv. XI. 32. XII. 4.— Between these texts and Acts vii. 4. there is no real coo- 
IVMfiction, as Mr. Home satisfactorily shews. Append, p. 599 to vol. I. of 
iMi^aetioB. 

Gbh. XIII. 1.— llie district called the jonlft, when Abram want down to 
l^KTpt, could not be the south when he went up. It must be considered either 
*>« proper name, denoting the desert, which lay between Egypt and Canaaa, or 
^ Host read roJl^ (meMgbdkJ from the toutk. Boothroyd's Bib. Heb. 

6iv. XIV. 18. — ^The opinion of the ancient Jews and Samfuitans, and gene- 
'■Itndition, that Melchisedek was Shemy is most elaborately supported by the 
Editor of Calmet, Fnigm. 660, pp. 345^-358, vol. iv. 

Giv. XV. 2.~0n this difficult passage it has been remarked, that tlia words 
^tifi* (y^eradk otkoj should beadded tonVD n fben metheekjio nake thai 
««plele. Boothroyd, Harmer, Geddesy Tkylor. 
^01. II. o 
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Scripture ManuaL 
CHAPTER V. 



THE FAMILIES OF JACOB AND E»AU. 




Jacob obtains the blessing 

from bis father. 
The journey of Jacob to Pa- 
dan- Aram. 
His residence with Laban ; 

and marriage to Leah and 

Rachel. 
The departure of Jacob from 

Laban. 
Jacob's meeting with Esau, 

and journey to Succoth. 
The proceedings and events 

at Shalem, or Shechem. 
Jacob visits Bethel, and goes 

to his father at Hebron. . 
The descendants of Esau, and 

their various residences. 



GeD.xxYii.l— 46. 


# 


XIYIII. 1— 


B. V. 


1 22. 


Fh>in 


XXIZ— xzx. 






1760 


XXXI.l— 55. 


to 




172»: 


XXXIII. 19. 
—XXX III. 18— 


or 


•20. XXXVIII. 1 
— 5. xxxiv. 


1760 


XXXV. 1—27. 


to 


xxxTi.l— 43. 


1500. 



FerMlS.— Hence theorigin of this phrase n^a m^ Ckarathberith J ao frequently 
occnrring in the Heb. Scriptures. See Homer, U. ii. verse 124, Virgp. Ma. yiii. 64Q. 

Gen. XVI. 6.— It is a common, but ill-founded notion, that the married ladies 
in the East are slaves to their husbands. They have, on the contrary, in some 
respects, more privilej^es than those of Europe. Boothroyd. 

Gen. XVIII. 8.— Whether ntton CckemahJ denotes butter, buttermilk, cre«% 
or ivhey, is disputed. <* We read of cheese in Homer, Euripides, Theocritus, and 
others ; yet they never mention butter, nor bath Aristotle a word about it, though 
he hath sundry observations about cheese. For butter was not then known among 
the Greeks." Patrick. 

GxN. XiX. For some important discoveries in this part of Sacred Geography, 
see the late Travels of Burckhardt — noticed in Eccl. Rev. July 1822, p. 41. 

Verse 24. — ** The buildings on the borders of this lake were most pft>- 
bably constructed ftxHn the materials supplied by the quarries in its immediate 
neighbonrhood : these being impregnated with sulphureous particles, were easily 
susceptible of ignition, and consequently incapable of resisting the continued in- 
flnence of ligfatuing." JoUiffe's Lett, from Palest, pp. 122, 123. 

Gen. XX. 16.—" A covering, &c.*' speaking either of the money given to 
Abraham to buy a veil for covering her face ; or of Abraham, that he moat be 
" a covering, &c." that she should look at no other, nor desire to be looked at 
by any other. Benson^s notes, &c. 

Gen. XVII. — ^The present arrangement of this chap, is made on the authori^ 
of Dr. Horsley ; but bett«T illustrated by Mr. Townsend— Arrangement, &c. 

Gen. XXIII. 6.— D»r™ K»V3 fneeee ElahimJ are properly read, *• A 
prince ;" and so should DSTTIt (ElohimJ be often adjectiveiy translated. 

Veree 20. — Respecting the weighing and value of money, the reader will 
suit with advantage, Michaelis* Comment, i. pp. 438, 439. 

Gbn. XXV. 23. — This has been arranged in metrical lines, according to tlia 
advice of a " learned friend," by Dr. Boothroyd. Heb. Bib. 

Gen. XXIX. 1 — 8— The true reading is ^'*yr\t\ (hardimj tkepkndi^ and not 
^ flocks;" and verse 3. should b» read parenthetically ; and all is right Kennioott 
and Houbigant. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOSEPH AND HIS FAMILY IN EGYPT. 



Y.W. 

iVom 

8276 

to 

S431. 



Sect. ]. 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



6 



Joseph sold by his brothers 

into Egypt. 
The family of Judah. 
The false imprisonment of 

Joseph. 
Joseph interprets the dreams 

of his fellow^ prisoners. 
The death of Isaac : aged 

1 80 years. 
The liberation and advance- 
ment of Joseph. 
7- I Famine in Egypt ; and first 

visit of Joseph's brothers. 
Return of his Brethren, and 

followed by their father. 
The government of Egypt 

by Joseph. 
Farewell address of Jacob to 

his family. ^ 
The funeral of Jacob; and 

death of Joseph. 
Oppression of the Israelites 

by Pharaoh. 



Gen. XXXVII. 1— 
36. XXXIX. 1—6. 

XXXVIII. 6 — 

30. 
^xxxix.7— 23. 

XL. 1—23. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 




>XLIII— ZLVII. 



12. 





B. C. 

From 
1728 
to 
1573. 



Gm. XXX. 8— << Hie D*n^ ^nb^ fnapkiulay ElMmJ diyinis, vehementitn- 
■iietgnivis«imi8, quae divinitus perficiuntur, &c.** RobertioD^s Clav. in Pentat. 

Verse 14. — Whether the D^tHVn fdoodtamj were melons, citronsy fruits, or 
flowers >— see chap. 27. of Hiller'H Hierophyt. Fhigments, &c 

GsN. XXXI. 19.- On the Q^ffynfteraphimJ (read by the Pen. .^tlrola^ef, for 
liMd Astrology), information has been given by Pococke, Spencer, Clarke, &c. 

Gnr. XXXII. 25.—^ Most critics consider this as what passed in a dream.** 
Snrin*s Dissert. Crit. and Hist, cited in Boothroyd*8 Bib. Heb. 

Qui. xxxit. 7. — ** Which thing, &c.** seem to be the additional sentiment 
•f tke historian. Scott*s Comment. M. Henry, &c. 

Gev. xxxt. 16.—- As to rn^S (hivratkj whether a furlong or mile : see Arith- 
Mfe of the Heb. Script, in Class. Journal. No. Ivi. p. 224. 

Gin. XXXVI. 31— 43.— These verses have been inserted Anom 1 Chron. per- 
kips first marginally to complete the £dom. history, &c. Kennicott, Shuckford. 

Gvir. XLI. 45.— n^fe roitt : ftzapknaihpaanachj are these Hebrew or Egyptian 
wwds ? Consult the learned Dimock, Jablonski, Bernard, Geddes, &c. 

Gbv. xlii. 6.— Was it from Joseph's being tinvn, (koMhaUtJ that the Mo- 
hmm, govenors of Egypt took the title of 8%Uan 1 Dr. A. Clarke. 

Gev. xlit. 18—34.—*' This speech is the most simple, and at the same time 
fte most persuasive piece of oratory that ever came ih>m the lips of man !** Dr. 
Geddes. 

Gbv. XL VII. 21— 26— Thus did Joseph provide for the liberty and indepen- 
deMe of tiie people, while he strengthened the authority of the king, by making 
Ub sole proprietor of the lands. Ifoles. Commended by Justin. 

Gxv. xLix. 1—28.— The reader may recollect a new venuon, in metrical or* 
der, ofthew venet, with notes, in Crit. Bib. vol. i. pp. 226—^30. 

G % 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB LIFE AHD LEGATION OF M08BS. 



Y.W. 

Firom 

3433 

to 

8513. 



Sect. 1. 

«. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



Ex. II. 

P». LXXXTIII. 



His birthy preseryatioiiy and 
early life. 

His Divine Legation. 

Interference of him and Aa- 
ron with Pharaoh. 

Infliction of the ten plagues 
upon Egypt. 

The passover divinely insti- 
tuted, and observed. 

The Exodus of Israel out of|| — xiii. 17— xiv 
Egypt. 

Triumphant song of Moses 

1 and the people of Israel. 



— Ill— IV. 28. 

— IV. 29— VII. 13. 

— vn. 14— XI. 

— zii—xiii. 16. 



— XV. 1—21. 



B.C. 

lYoBi 

1571 

to 

1401. 






(PxaioD THE Third in our next.) 



Gin. l. 2.— Several Egyptian mummies (so called from the nae of the 
JEnomoB in embalming) remain to this day. Oass. Jonr. liv. pp. 316—322. 

Verse 26. pniD r^fo&rtmj cv rif Xopw^ in a CoflSn : that is, in one of those im* 
mense monolithal receptacles, which were appropriated solely to the burial of 
men of princely rank. And their existence after the expiration of 3000 years, is 
indispatably proved by the appearance of one of them in the principal pyramid of 
Egypt. ClariLe^s Travels, ii. p. 513. 

ExoD. I. 11—14. — Whether the Pyramide mig^ht be intended by the rroSOD 
fwUskenothJ is not impossible, according to Dr. A. Clarke; and the late celebrated 
traveller Dr. £. D. Clarke seemed to hold a similar opinion:— but now eontro- 
verted by Jolliffe and other writers. 

ExoD. II. 5, 6.—^ Were it lawful to suppose that Homer had ever seen tiw 
Hebrew story, it would be reasonable to conclude that he had made it the baiaa •f 
the 6th book of the Odyssey.** Dr. A. Clarke. 

Pi. Lxxxviii.— This Pindm is placed here, .from the Author*s name, and fro^ 
bable aUusion in Exod. U. 23. to such compositions. Lightfoot, Witatusy and 
Townsend. 

Exod. iv — vii.— On the hardening of Pharaoh*s heart (which is eaailj ui. 
derstood by referrhig to the Heb.) the reader k referred to Class. Jour. i<vi. p. S25. 

Exod. vii— xi^— << Observations upon the plagues inflicted upon the Egyp- 
ttens, in which is shewn the peculiarity of those Judgments and their conrespsn- 
teice with the rites and idolatries of that people, &c.** by J. BiTant, Eaq. are 
weU known and approved. 

Exod. vii.— zi.— Hie repetitions of the speeches, pres er v ed in the Samar^ 
were designedly (but not properly) omitted in the Heb. text, and very early. 
Kennicott*s Diss. p. 382. 

Exod. x v. 1—21.— The Crit. Bib. vol. i. pp. 319, 320, contains a new TVuyda> 
tloD, (in the metrical form) with Notes, of this most elevated Ode. 
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^n ftjt Sacreir ^ttrfi of fbt f^Otttfoft.* 



PARALLELISM OF THE NEW TESTTAMENT. 
t. Antithetic Parallels. 

KM i tnrupmv It* tifkoytoQ^ It tiXoyta^ km dtpiffu. 

He who loweth speriDg^ly, spariiigly aho shall reap ; 

And he who soweth boantiftdly, boimtiftiUy alao shall reap. 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

6 0'irf c/M»v U^ T1IV eapKa kavrov^ is ri}£ capKOQ dtpuru 60opav 

km 6 ffTitpntv iiQ TO irvtvfMf U rov irvtvfiaroQ dipiati iuiiv diuvtov. 

He who soweth to his flesh, of the flesh shall reap cormption ; 
And he who soweth to the spirit, of the ipirit shall reap life eternal. 

Gal. vi. 8. 

i iyaBoQ ivBpwiroff U rov iyaBov dfjCavpoVf UPaXXti Aya^a' 

KM 6 trovripoQ iL^puiroQy Ik rov irovtipov htiaavpov, UjSoAXci irovtipa. 

The good man, Anom the g^ood treasure, bringeth forth good things \ 
And the eril man, ftrom the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things. 

Matt. zii. 35. 

" In the received text, the reading is U rov &yadov ^riaavpov n|c 
Kop^iac The last two words, on the anthoribr of numerous and 
ancient MSS., Versions, and Fathers, have heen very properly 
rejected by Bengel, Griesbach, Dr. Campbell, &c. They are, 
in &ct, altogether needless, being far more elegantly supplied 
from the rrii xap^iac of the preceding verse : and, if mserted in 
the first line of this couplet, their insertion would, in order to 
maintain the parallelism, be necessary in the second line also ; an 
insertion sanctioned by very few MSS., and those of little vadne. 
In the parallel place of Su Luke (chap. vi. ver. 45.), the words 
nrc cop^iac ahrovj are, of necessity, inserted ; because that Evan- * 
gelist, by a transposition with him not unusual, has postponed the 
clause Ik yap rov trepitrtrtvfiaToc n^c <cap^iac» which, in St. Matthew, 
is preparatory to this couplet. St. Luke, it will be observed, in- 
troduces the additional ' words into both lines^ so as to maintain 
the equipoise : 

h AyaBoc ivBpturoty iK rov iyaBov d^eavpov rniQ KopiuiQ avroVf irpofipti to 

Ayavov 
KM i irovtfpog dvBpMiroCt ix rov irot^ipov ^cavpov rifc KopiioQ cbvrov, irpofcpei to 

woinipov. 

The good man, from the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which is 

good; 
And the eril man, fttim the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth fbrth that which is 

eril. 



• Continued firom p. 35. 
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70 On the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 

** The received text, and even the text of Griesbach, in St« 
Matt. xii. 35., read ra iiyada with the ^article, and irovi^po without 
it. This difference has occasioned what Bishop MMdleton jnstly 
calls * a whimsical distinction* of Casaubon; rendered vet more 
whimsical by Raphel. The Bishop is of opinion that * either both 
iLyada and myripa had the article, or both were without it. The 
latter branch of the alternative is more probably the right one, 
both from the doctrine of the Greek article, and from the pre- 
ponderance in its favour of the best, as well as the most numerous 
MSS. Either of these readings would preserve the parallelism of 
members. The present is one of those instances, in which Griesbach 
not only, after his usual manner, neglects both the grammatical 
construction, and the balance of periods, but decides against a 
great mass of external evidence : no less than twenty-seven MSS. 
of Wetstein, ten of Birch, including Vatic. 1209, and fifteen of 
Matthai, among which are several of his best, omit Ta before &ya6a. 
See Bp. Middleton, Doctrine of Gr. Article, p. 214.'** 

6v ro Unpxofuvov Itc to rofio, koivoi top ivOptawov 

<lXXa ro Uiroptvofuvov U rov vofiarog^ tovto koivoi rov AvOpunrov. 

Not that which cometh into the mouth, deflleth the man ; 

Bat that which goeth forth from the mouth, this defileth the mau. Matt. zv. 11. 

ol ra dyaOa roiifcravrcc, i<c Avavamv Wflir 

61 dt ra favXa rrpciiavrtc, liQ ivavaaiv Kpitftttg, 

Tliey who have produced good things, unto the resarrectioo of life ; 
But they who have practised evil things, unto the resurrection of condemnation. 

John V. 90. 

" The distinctness of the two participles, iroci^oravrec &nd irpa- 
(avrec, I have endeavoured to preserve, by rendering the former 
* who have produced,* the latter, * who have practised.' I am well 
aware, that these terms are promiscuously employed, in' several 
parts of the New Testament : but, in this passage I conceive they 
are antithetically used; woirivayreQ being applied to good works, 
and xpo^avrcc to evil: a conjecture strengthened by a similar 
passage of the same writer : 

frac yap d ^ccvXa frpaffffcuv, fuoti ro ^^' 

6 h ifotmv rifv dXiy^tav, kpx^rcu rrpoQ ro ^toQ, 

For every one who praetUeth evil thmgs hateth the light. 
But he who doeth (or produeeth) the truth, cometh to the light. 

John iU. 20, 21. 

** St. John, it is to be observed, is the only sacred writer with 
whom we are here immediately concerned ; it is respecting his 
acceptation of the terms, that we are alone to form our opinion : 
now, he uses the verb irpairtnaj only in these two cases; and his 
adoption of a word, probably not familiar to him, in two antithetical 
passages exclusively^ cannot well be accounted for, but on the 
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mpporition, that he wished to give the antithesis all the force in 
his power : had not this been his intention, the verb irocew might 
haye been repeated;* and, where he had no antithesis in view, 
lie actually does employ it in the bad sense : we read, 6 iroiwy rriy 
kuMpTiavy icai ttiv kvofiiay vouc ' He who committeth sin, committeth 
also a breach of the law.' (l John iii. 4.) Both Lampe and Bengel 
have observed, in the two passages of St. John*s Gospel, the 
antithetic force of vouia and irpaatrta. The precise import of 
this antithesis I cannot presume to determine. It may not, however, 
be amiss to throw out for consideration, that irouta frequently 
signifies, * to produce fruit ;' and that St. Paul contrasts the /rutt 
of lightj with the unfruitful works of darkness. See Ephes. 
V. 9» 11.; with the various reading (^wroc for frvevftaroc), which 
18 the proper reading, of the former verse.* 'f 

KavxoffBia St 6 dStkipo^ 6 raircivoc, iy rw v^u avrov 
6 ii irXovmocy Iv rri rainiviaarti avrov. 

Let the lowly brother rejoice in his exaltation ; 

But the rich, in his hamiliation. J^m. ir. 8. 

6 6iKoc iiovy 6uco^ woofftvxis KXtjOriffirai vatri toiq iOvttriv 
VfUiQ St iiroifi<raTt avrov ffirriXaiov Xrirutv. 

My house shall be called the hoose of prayer for all the nations; 

Bnt ye have made it a den of thieves. Mark. xi. 17. 

** Here is a parallel couplet of the antithetical kind ; no less 
aeately pointed, than if its two contrasted propositions were, at once, 
and for the first time, conceived and delivered by the divine Vindi- 
cator of his own holy temple : but they are derived from two 
passages totally independent of each other, and very remotely con- 
nected in their subject-matter. The first line stands in the Sep- 
tnagint version of Isaiah Ivi. 57. exactly as it does in St. Mark : the 
snlwtance of the second line occurs in the prophet Jeremiah : 

fill ffjniXaiov XifTcuv 6 oucoc ftov ; 
Is my house a den of thieves ? 

** So to bring together such materials, and out of them to con- 
struct a sentence thus antithetically pointed, and, as all readers 
of the Gospel and the Jewish history know, most applicable to 
the occasion, argues no ordinary familiarity with the characters 
of men, and with the style of Hebrew poetry. 

** In the parallel places of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the 
words iraffi toiq iOyetriv are omitted ; whether the antithetical 
bftiance be more complete with them, or without them, the reader • 
may determine. But, on the very reasonable, and, as I think, . 
just hypothesis of Dr. Townson, it may not be difiicult to assign 
a probable motive for the retention of this clause by St. Mark, 



• As the Syriac version inaccurately repeats t^y (abadj in both passages, 
t Bishop Jebb*s Sacred literatore, pp. 1479 ^^S- 
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and for its omission by his brother-evang^elists. Accoirding; to 
Dr. Townson, * the Gospels were composed in the order in which 
they stand: St. Matthew wrote more immediately for the Jews 
l^ho had embraced the faith : St. Mark, for both Jewish and 
Gentile converts; St. Luke, particularly for the latter.* (Works, 
Vol. I. p. 4.) Now, supposing^ this to be the true state of the 
case, had St. Matthew inserted the clause, be mi^ht have shocked 
the prejudices of those converts for whom he wrote, bv seeming to 
equalize the Gentiles with the Jews ; and, had St. Luke inserted it, he 
might, perhaps, have appeared to inculcate a greater reverence for the 
sacred localities of Jerusalem, than was consistent with the training 
and circumstances of converts exclusively Gentile : it would seem, that 
the first Evangelist wrote at a period too early, and the third Evan^ 
gelist at a period too late, for the benificial introduction of a clause 
that connected the Gentiles with the Temple. But St. Mark, 
writing at a middle period, when Jews and Gentiles were beginning 
to be united in the Christian Church, would seem to have judged 
well, in putting forward a passage calculated to cement the growing 
union ; as if he had said : ' Christians of the circumcision, do not 
judge hardly of your Gentile brethren ; for your own sacred temple 
is, by God's appointment, their house of prayer. Christians of 
the nations do not despise the Jews ; for they were the founders, the 
occupants, and the hereditary guardians of that holy temple, in which 
the €rod of Jews and Gentiles set apart a place of prayer for you.' 

. ** With respect to the passage at laige, as originally proceeding 
from our Lord, it may not be improper to insert a fine illustration 
of it, from the Jewish historian : an illustration which has been 
imperfectly cited by Wetstein and by Krebs, each giving but a 
portion of it : — The whole is worthy of attention, as the testimony 
of a witness, whose prejudices must have leaned the other way, 
to the justice of our Lord's indignant crimination ; the abominable 
and desecrating wickedness here described, was too full grown 
to have been the production of forty years: Ov Ta KpvTrra fuy 
Ttav hfiapTfinariav ^^o^i^icare, rXoirac Xcyoi, Kai kvt^paq^ Kai fwv)(€iac* 
hprayaiQ ^tpil^tTt icac ^va(c> «cac (evac KaivoToyLEvrt KaKiaQ o^ovq* iK^oj^^" 
eioy Se iravriay to Upov ytyovt^ icac ytpvKV ifi^vXioQ 6 ^tioc fxefiiay 
rat \ufpo{f bv icac pwfimoi iropjUtdev frpotrticvyovy. ^Joseph, de Bell. 
Jud. lib. V. cap. iz. § 4.) ' You are not ashamed of those crimes, 
which ordinarily seek conceahnent ; thefts, I mean, and circum- 
ventions, and adulteries. But, in rapacity, and slaughter, yon 
strive for the mastery; and task your ingenuity to invent new 
ways of sinning: while the Temple itself is become the receptacle 
of all these abominations ; and, with Jewish hands, you violate 
that consecrated place, which even the Romans venerated afar 
off.' "♦ 

Stfffupovffi yap 6opTta papia cat SvffPasreupra, 
Km ImrtBianv tin rove AfuvQ Tti*y av^p<afruyf 
rw ^e SwtrvXia Slvtw 6v ^tkov<n iayif(rac dvra. 



• Bishop JebVii Sacred Literature, pp. 114—117. 
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For they Mnd bnrthensy heavy and hard to be homey 
. And impote them on the shoidderi of men ; 
But with a finger of their own they win not more them. Matt, xxitt. 4. 

6 wt^ttmp Uq rov vtovy kx^ l^^V^ &uinnov 
dXX* rl 6fyfii rov 3eov fuvH <ir* dvrov. 

He who befiereth in the Son, hath life eternal ; 

Bat he who disobeyeth the Son, shall not see Hjfe $ 

Bat the wrath of God abideth on him. John iH. 36. 

** In this passage, our translators hare not preserved the variation 
of the terms, 6 irtorevc^K, 6 aweidvy ; rendering the former, ^ he 
that believeth ;' the latter, * he that helieveth not.* The variation, 
however, is most significant ; and should, on no account, he over- 
looked : as Dr. Doddridge well observes, * the latter phrase explains 
the former ; and shews, that ihe/aith to which the promise or eter- 
nal life is annexed, is an effectual principle of sincere and unre- 
served obedience.^ The descending series is magnificently awful : 
he, who, with his heart, believeth in the Son, is already in pos- 
session of eternal life : he, whatever may be his outward profession, 
whatever his theoretic or historical belief, who obeyeth not the Son, 
not only does not possess eUrnal life, he does not possess any thing 
worthy to be called li/e at all ; nor, so persisting, ever can possess^ 
for he shall not even see it : but this is not the whole ; for, as eter- 
nal life is the present possession of the faithful, so the wrath of 
God is the present and permanent lot of the disobedient ; it abideth 
on kim "* 

lay nc mpi'Karti iv rti rnupOy 6v irpotncoirrcc. 

^ ro five rov mxr/iov rovrov ffkivii : 
lay St rtc wtptfrani Iv rti yvcrt, wpocKoirru' ' 

^i ro fw£ 6vK iriv iv dvrtt. 

If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not ; 

Becanse he seeth the light of this world : 
Bat if a man walk fai the night, he stnnbleth; 

Becanse the light is not in him. John xi. 9, 10. 

'* Sir Norton Knatchbull, Mr. Saubert, Dr. Franck, Mr. Ballet, 
Mr. Wakefield. Dr. Campbell, &c. refer Iv hmia to rov Koafwvy as 
its antecedent * Because there is no light in it, that is, in the 
world f* says Sir Norton, * not in hiv, as is conunonljr rendered, 
wluch agreed not with common sense.* And so Dr. Campbell ; 
* Common sense, as well as the rules of construction, require this 
interpretation.* I have preferred the common rendering, because, 
in my judgment, it seems to accord with the rules, both of gramma- 
tical construction, and of sententious parallelism ; and, at the same 
time, to convey a far nobler sense, than the proposed innovation. 
The construction would be extremely forced, if we were to go so far 
back as xovfiw for an antecedent : the parallelism would be destroyed. 
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iv yap blvrm ^avtpttf 'lovJaioc lonv 

iXX* b Iv rw icpvirrcii, jEov^cuoc* 

icoi wtpiro/tfi KopStagy Iv wevfutriy 6v ypafifian : 
hnt b iiraiyoc bvft i| &w9pmm»Vf dXX' Ik rov Oiov. 

For he !■ not a Jew, who is one outwardly ; 

Ndther is circumcision tliat which is outward in the flesh ; 
Bat he is a Jew, who is one inwardly ; 

And dnnundsaon tliat of the heart, in the spirit, not in letter : 
Whose prtise is not from men, but from God. Rom. ii. 28, S9. 

*< Id this specimen, it will be observed, the first, third, and fifth 
lines, not only are parallel, but keep up a continuous sense, though 
that be twice suspended, by the intervention of the second and fourth 
lines. I shall hereafter have occasion to show, that this alternation of 
distinct andincommiscible senses is sometimes carried to ^ iar greater 
extent in the New Testament."* 

. [To be continued.] 



Sbotmtt. 

THE FIRST DAT. 

0*er the wide universe no atom stir*d. 
Silence and Gloom in awfbl grandeur reign. 
The world was theire:— One Umitlew domain, 

TTill earth^s great builder gave the forming word^— 

Thro' boundless chaos was the mandate heard,— 
Creation snapt its adamantine chain, 
And sjming to being.»-On the new-txim plain 

Atteniat^ changes Deity confer'd. 

" Let there be light'*— 4ieavens high Jehovah cried,— 
The sparkling essence .out of darkness hroke, 

** Let light and darknest, evermore divide . 
The counie of Time.'*— Again the Almighty spoke^ 

And day and night iqipear'd— unchanging stood 

The glorious feat, for rv declared *twas good. ' H. 

• Bishop Jebb's Saered Literature pp. 199, *200. 
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^ l^iibUogvapj^ical anir Gritftal Account 

OP 
THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TEflTTABIENn.* 



BIBUA POLYGLOTTA. 

IV. — BiBLiA BACRA POLTOLOTTA, CoMpUctentia Textus Oru 
ginales^ Hebraicumy cum Pentateucko Samar^anOy ChaU 
tfatcum, Gr€ecumy VersionumqucB antiqnarum Samaru 
tancB^GreccB Lxxii Interp, Chaidaica^ Syriac€Bi Arabic cb^ 
JEthiopictBi PersiccBf Vule. Lat^ quicquid comparari pO" 
terat. Cum Textuum et yersionum Ortentalium Transla^ 
tionibus Latinis, ^x vetustissimis MSS, Undique con- 
quisitisy optimisque Exemplaribus impressis^ summd 
Jide collatis. Qua in prioribus editionibus deerant^ sup^ 
pleta ; multa ante hac inedita^ de novo adjecta ; omnia eo 
ordine disposita^ ut Textus cum Vertionibus uno intuitu 
conferri possit. Cum apparatus Appendicibus, T^abulit^ 
Variis Lectionibus^ Annotationibus^ Indicibus^ etc. Opus 
totum in sex Tomos tributum. Edidit Brianns WaJto- 
HUB, S. T. D. Londini, Imprimebat Thomas Rojcroft, 

MDCLTII. 

However beautiful in typographical execution, and praiseworthy 
as regards critical acumen, the Polyglotts we have hitherto 
described may be reputed, they are, without doubt, eclipsed by this, 
which is emphatically called Walton's Polyglott, and that solely on 
acconnt of its vast utility ; for it possesses not the charm of elegant 
type, surrounded by a broad margin of clear paper ; on the contrary, 
it is barbarously printed, and does not afford one page upon which 
the eye of the bibliomaniac may rest with satisfaction and delight ; 
bat its contents are of that intrinsic value as fully to compensate for 
these defects. 

This immortal work was commenced in October 1653 and com- 
pleted in 1657 : the first volume was finished in 1654 ; the second 
in July 1655; the third in July 1656; and the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, in 1657: the whole having occupied about four years, an 
unparalleled time for so extraordinary and laborious an nndertaking. 
Nine languages are used in this edition ; yet, as Mr. Bowyer justly 
observes, there is not one book in the whole Bible printed in so 
naay. In the New Testament, the four Evangelists are in six Ian- 
I ■ ' — • I • 

* Continued from p. 40. 
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stajr 80 long for an answer; which howeyer would have been ready 
much Boonery had my health better agreed with my inclination to 
shew myself, 

" Dear Sir, 

'* Your most obedient humble Servant, 

CiBSAR De-MiS8T." 

BalsoTor Street, 
21" April, 1770. 

The following variations have been noticed in the leaf of the 
Preface which immediately precedes this, and which appears also 
to have been reprinted: 

P. 7, 1. ult. imposuimus fas it stood in what may be called 

the Republican copy J is changed into apposuunius. 
P. 8, 1. 7. exhibeatur into exhibetnr. 

1. 27. impulerint ut opus into impulerint ut temporibus hisce 
turbulentis, cum Religio et literse Ostracismum quasi passs 
videantur, opus. 
Mr. Bowyer states, on the authority of Mr. De-Missy, that the 
former volumes of this Polyglott are much more correcUy printed 
than the latter, indeed, he has pointed out several pages of errata. 
The late indeftitigable Mr. Hollis also took great pains to de- 
tect the differences of the preface; but his discoveries, together 
with those of Mr. De-Missy, do not extend beyond what we have 
afaready given ; it was reserved to Dr. Adam Clarke to complete 
the collation and put the question beyond dispute. We shall adopt 
such part of the Doctor* s account as appears best suited to our 
purpose. ** Possessing two copies of this Polyglott, (one a r«- 
puolicany the other a /oya/,) I sat down to compare the two Prefaces 
with Messrs. De-Missy's and Hollis's collations, and soon found 
gleanings which they had not noticed, and afterwards a plentiful 
harvest^ as the following cdlations will testify. That there have 
been two editions of a part of the preface the preceding collations 
prove: I shall at present confine m3rself to shew what part has 
been reprinted, and g^ve such proofs of this fact, as to put it for 
ever beyond a doubt. 

** The following table exhibits the proofs of the reprinting of 
the two last leaves, which, with the additions hereafter noticed, 
make three leaves in what is termed the Loyal Copy. 

Loyal. Republican. 

Ptige 99 line d, ut quee 

8, seorsim seorsum 

6, seorsim seorsum 

95, primaerat, prime fnit 

40, &c, kc 

ends with Lati-. • • • La- 

4 1 , begins with norum tinorum 

49, evMS with par- laboribus 

4S, begins with tim partim 
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43, ante ipsas apposaimus ipsis antepdsuimiis 

ends with con- • • .Siamarat- 

et Greec in Grsec. 

44, begins with venit con- 

Hebrcea Heb.'\ 

These are merely selections from sixty-four instances pointed 
OQt by Dr. Clarke, but they are, we apprehend, abundantly suffi- 
cient to substantiate our position ; and we give them with confidence, 
as we have examined and collated them with the Polyglott itself. In 
the loyal copy there are not less than forty-four complete lines 
which are not in the other. — " I have," observes the Doctor, " col- 
lated three copies of this book, and find them all different. One was 
a republican the other two loyal copies. There never was a second 
edition of the work itself; but it appears that there were three edi- 
tions, at least, of the last leaves of the Preface." 

, But there is another variation which appears to have escaped 
the researches of Dr. Clarke, and was, we believe, first made public 
in HoRiB Bib Lie A, a work which confers infinite honor upon its 
learned author, who is not less celebrated for his philological than 
hb legal attainments. *' It is observable," says Mr. Butler, ** that 
in the first set of treatises forming the Apparatus Criticus^ 
in the London Polyglott, there is an anonymous treatise, inti- 
tled, Explicatio Idiotismorum sen Proprietatum linguce Hebrai-' 
ca et CrTiEctB qua sapius in scripturis occurrant. The au- 
thor asks, in what manner the sense of Scripture is to be de- 
termined: to this question he gives five answers. Over the Fourth 
and Fifth answers, a paper containing other Fourth and Fifth an- 
swers 18 pasted. The original Fourth and Fifth answers are ex- 
pressed in the language of a Roman Catholic ; ther pasted Fourth 
aid Fifth answers are expressed in the language of an High-church 
Protestant of the Church of England. Who was the Author of the 
Treatise is unknown. In the last page of sheet B of the preface. 
Doctor Walton says, ** His annectimus variorum auctorum trac-^ 
tatus utilissimos^ Edwardi Brerewoodj Jacobi Tyrtnt, Sfc. Sfc. 
*' de veterum nummiSf Hebrais^ Gr€ecis^ Latinis^ et de ponderi" 
" bus et mensuris; fquibus quadam de variis siclommfiguris 
" e^rumque explicatione ex propriis observationibus adjectmusj ; 
** ie Idtotismts etiam pracipuis et proprietatibus scripture 
^ peculiaribusJ*'* It seems, therefore, clear, that the treatise in 
(piesfion was not written by Walton ; and, as it is mentioned in the 
last sentence, it was probably written by some unknown hand, inclu»> 
ded by Walton in the et cetera after Jacobi Tyrini. 

The Original Text is thus expressed: 

Quart^^ ex traditione^ vel interpretatione S, Ecclesice^ ex 
decretis coneiliorumy vel summorum Pontijicum^ ex consensu 
SS, Patrumy et horum vel multorum vel paucorum, sanctitate et 
eruditione pnelustrium^ ex unanimi conspiratione Doctorum et 
Interpretum, S€epe constare potest de vero et literali sensu scrips 

H2 
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Quinto^ cimfirre antecedentia et comequentia cum locoy cuju$ 
$e%8U8 est duhi^Sy plnrimum juvat ad eundem elucidandum : et, 
si quidem omnia teeth congruant^ sensum habebis genuinum et 
literalem. Quod si omnia cum pluribus sensibus recte conveniantf 
p lures erunt loci iltius sensus liter ales : et vel omnes (jeque imme^ 
diate intenti d spiritu sanctOj vel unus primarid^ vel alii secun^ 
dario, sen medianti priore sensu^ cujus quodammodo sunt appen^ 
dices. 

• 

Ubi haec omnia adminicula vel desunt^ vel non juvantj ex 
idiotismis Hebraicis Grcecisve^ quosjam exposuij subsidia que^^ 
rtmtur : qu€erantur etiam ex decursu commentarii, Spero millUfm 
Bibliorum locum non sat euQdatum elucidatumve^ quantum fert 
hum^ni ingenii tenuitas^ ab accurato lectore deprehensum Irt. 

The Pasted Text is thus expressed : 

Quartd, Ex traditione^ vel interpretatione S. Ecclesite ex 
decretis conciliorumy Sfc. ex consensu SS, Patrum^ et horum vel 
multorum vel paucorum sanctitate et eruditione praelustrium^ ex 
unanimi conspiratione Doctorum et Interpretum^ stspe constate 
potest de vero et literali sensu sacne scriptures, 

Quinto, Conferre antecedentia et consequentia cum loco^ 
cujus sensus est dubius plurimum confert ad eundem elucidandum^ 

Sfc. ..." 

Ubi hiJBc omnia adminicula vel desunt vel non juvantj ex idio^ 
tismis Hebraicis Grcecisvey quosjam exposui^ subsidia quaran^ 
tur. 

Every copy of the Polyglott examined by the writer or his 
friends has a Pasted text : he has heard that twelve copies, and 
twelve copies only, are without it* 

Some bibliogpraphers have affirmed that there are copies with 
double dedications, one to Charles II., which consists of four pages, 
and the other to the Protector ; this Dr. Clarke denies, and observes: 
** $0 far is a double dedication from the truth, that the work has no 
dedication at all.**f This has certainly been the case with every 
copy which we have examined ; ** But," says Mr. Butler, ** a Hte- 
rarv gentleman has assured me, that he hmiself has seen a copy 
with Sie dedication to Charles II. Such a dedication may have 
been inserted in the copy presented by Walton to the King, 
and in a few more copies." j; This is a very rational hypothesis; 
indeed, we thought it almost reducible to certainty when we noticed 
a copy in Mr. Bohn's Catalogue|| with the Republican Prtfaeef 

• Butler*B Works, Vol. i. pp. 100—102. 
t Bibliographical Dictionary, Vol. i. p. 259. 



t Butler^B Works, toI. i. p. 102. 



Part I. for 1820^ No. 4400. Tbis rare copy, handsomely bound in tsmu 
cal^ ruled with red Hues, was marked at the moderate sum of £32. We 
cannot but remark that this Catalogue of Mr. Qphn*s, with the 2nd part lately 
published, is infinitely the best and most useful extant ; It eTinoes considcrtible 
ability and great research, and the books are described with uansoal fidmsiS, 
and marked, without inyidious comparison, at a much lower rate than by any 
contemporary bibliopole. Let the biblical and classiod student, who wishes to 
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^flMd dedication to Charles IL9'' and liastened to that Gentleman, who 
informed us that the copy in question was sold, hut that it certainly 
did possess not only the Republican prefi|ce but the dedication to 
Charles II. ; this observation, from the mouth of so respectable a 
bookseller and so assiduous a bibliographer will, we doubt not, prove 
equally as satisfactory to the curious as it has to ourselves. 

llie voice of criticism, foreign and domestic, has been universally 
fiivorable to this celebrated Polyg'lott; that it has faults, every person 
is free to confess ; and no one can, for a moment, contend that its 
pages do not exhibit numerous typographical and critical errata; 
but, at the same time, it is by far the most correct edition extant : it 
possesses a greater number of languageSf and is altogether more 
commodious and accessible than any Polyglott of which we are aware. 
It is generally understood that Dr. Samuel Clarke had prepared 
a seventh volume of this Polyglott for the press, containing diTOrent 
parts of the sacred writings in various languages, vig. 

1*\ The Targum on die book of Chronicles, since pubUshed by 

Wilkins, 
S*^« An Arabic Pentateuch. 
3'''. An Arabic Psalter, more conformable to the Hebrew than 

that before published. 
4*^. The Prophets in Arabic. 
5'^. Arabic Fragments of the Apocr3rphal Books. 
0^**. A second Targum on the Book of Esther. 
7*^. The Gospel of Matthew, and Epistle to the Hebrews, in 

Hebrew. 
8'^, Another Syriac Version of the four Gospels. 
9*^. A fourth book of Maccabees in Syriac. 
lO'^* The poetical parts of Scripture in ^thiopic. 
1 1*^. The rsalms, in Persian, and Hieranymi Versio PsaU 

teriL 
This MSS. volume is, we understand, in the Bodleian library, 
Oxford* 

We now proceed to the famous Lexicon by Castell which b 
an indispensable accompaniment to the Polyglott. 

Lexicon Heptaglotton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, 
Samaritanum, iEthiopicum, Arabicum,conjunctim ;et Persicum sepe^ 
ratim. In quo omnes voces Hebrsese, Chaldeeee, Syrs, Samaritaiue, 
£thiopic8e, Arabic8e,ct Persies, tamManu^criptis, qu^mimpressisli- 
bris, cum primis autem in Bibliis Poly glottis, adj ectis hinc iude Armenia, 
Turcicis, Indis, Japonicis, etc. ordine Alphabetico, sub singulis 
Eadicibus digestse. continentur, etc. Cui accessit brevis et har- 
monica (quantum neri potuit) Grammaticse, omnium precedentium 
Linguarum Delineatio. Authore Edmundo Castello, S« T. D. Reg^e 
M, i sacris : Linguae Arabicee apnd Cantabrigienses Professore, 
etc, Londini, imprimebat Thomas Roycroft, LL. Orientalium 
Typographns Regius, 1669,* 2 vols fol. 



tanaUi hk library oeoonomically pay a visit to Mr. Bohn ere he coBnenee his 
tilcrary career, we will engage that he will not repent his parchaaea. 

• Some copies baye,^ Londini, Scott, 1686/' this is merely a reprint tkle, 
and not a second edition. 
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This 18, perhaps, the chef-d* cRuvre of human learning and 
industry ; it is, indeed, a proud monument of the talents and enthu- 
siasm of Dr. Castell, who expended his fortune and wasted his life 
in this gigantic undertaking. He derived some assistance in Arabic 
from Dr. Murray ; from Dr., (afterwards Bishop) Beveridge, in 
the Syriac : and from Dr. Wansleb, in the ^thiopic. But he was 
chiefly indebted to Dr Lightfoot, whose suavity of manners and pro- 
found erudition rendered him peculiarly qualified for an adviser. 
So implicitly did Dr. Castell rejy on his judgment that, when he 
commenced his work, in 1657, he wrote to him for direction and 
advice, promising either to continue or abandon it, according to his 
determination. Dr Lightfoot not only assisted by his advice and 
corrections, but he also contributed money and obtained subscrip- 
tions, so that Dr. Castell acknowledged that there was no man m 
the three kingdoms to whom he owed so much. 

The Persic Lexicon is the joint work of Castell and the cde- 
brated Golius : many of the words are printed in the Hebrew charac- 
ter, owing, possibly, to a want of type in the Persic character. 

This immense work cost Dr. Castell seventeen years of in- 
cessant labour ; for this industrious scholar was not contented with 
moderate application, but devoted the whole of the day and a great 
portion of the night to his Lexicon : he maintained, during all this 
time, at his own expense, seven Englishmen and seven Foreigners^ 
as writers, not one of whom Uvea to see the completion of this 
grand work. The whole of his fortune, £ 12,000 was expended, be- 
sides which he was obliged to borrow large sums of money, 
amounting to £ 1,300, and not being able to repay this, was 
reduced to apply to King Charles for pecuniary assistance, ne 
career esset prcemium tot laborum et sumptuum : — that a prison 
might not be the reward of so much labour and expence : the effect of 
this application was a letter from the King in l66o, to the Clergy 
and Nobility of the realm, recommending the work, and soliciting 
aid for the author ; this was followed three years after by one from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, directed to all the clergy on the 
same behalf, and subsequently by a third signed by twenty-nine En- 
glish and Irish prelates, earnestly entreating the public not to suf- 
fer this great man to sink under his difficulties. Notwithstanding 
these letters, which, by the bye, were more readily given than hard 
cash. Dr. Castell was allowed to pine away in poverty and never 
received one farthing. He thus feelingly describes his situation at 
the end of the third page of his Preface. *' Socios quidem habui 
in hoc opere, sed perexiguo tempore meciim in illo commorantes, 
nescio an dicam, immensitate laboris plane exterritos. Per plures 
annos, jam setate provectus, et una cum patrimonio satis compe- 
tenti, exhaustis etiam animi viribus, oculis caligantibus, corporis 
variis in hoc opere confractis, et dislocatis membris, relictus sum 
solus, sine amanuensi, aut vel correctore ullo." He died in 1686. 

We now proceed to satisfy the bibliographer upon these immortal 
productions. The Polyglott, besides the printed titles, has an en- 
graved one by Hollar, also several maps, &c. and a chart of the 
Holy Land, likewise a portrait of Walton by Lombart* 
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The Lexicon also has a Portrait of Castell by Faulkner, and 
was published at ybrty shillings per copy: of the Polyglott there 
are, it is generally supposed, twelve Labgb Paper copies. Col- 
bert had one, now in the library of Count Lauragais. At the Duke 
de la Valliere*s sale a copy of the Polyglott on l. p/ and the Lexi- 
con on small paper, produced 1251 tivres; His Majesty* s library, 
and that of Lord Spencer, have each a copy of the Polyglott on l. p. 
In the library of Saint PauPs there is a copy of boUi, in 14 vols. 
L. p., perhaps the finest extant. In the British, and Dr. Hunter's 
Museum, are similar and very fine copies of both. A fifth set of Poly- 
glott and Lexicon is in the library of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge: and a sixth, with the Lexicon bound in three Volumes, is 
in the Archbishop of Canterbury's library at Lambeth. These six 
are reputed the only large paper copies of the Lexicon in existence. 

The Polyglott and Lexicon in good condition, especially if 
ruled with red lines, in which state they are preferable, as the 
texts are more clearly distinguishable, are both rare and dear. 

Messrs. Ogle have the following copies of the Polyglott and 
Lexicon, 8 vols. fol. 

1. Ruled with red lines, russia extra, £48. 

8. Elegantincalf extra, £38. 

S. One volume slightly damaged, £ 16. 

Mr. Bohn had a copy of Polyglott and Lexicon, 8 vols. fol. Ruled 
with red lines, and having the Republican Preface, and Dedication 
to Charles II, handsomely bound in fawn calf^ (see p. 84 ante) £32. 

Messrs. Baynes and Son have the Polyglott, and Lexicon, 8 vols. 
foL A republican copy neatly half bound. £3 1 10. 

Mr. Richard Baynes has a copy of the Polyglott alone, well 
bound in calf, £l8. 

Dr. Heath's copy of Polyglott and Lexicon, 8 vols. fol. at the 
sale of his books in 1810, having the cancelled leaves ruled with red 
lines, and splendidly bound in red morocco by Roger Payne, was 
purchased by Lord Essex for £73 10. a prodigious sum, and far 
beyond the present value.* 

• Hie poMemor of the Polyglott sbould procure Dr. Walton's Iniroduetio 
ad IseftoNtfM iinguarum arient^um. Lond. 1654, 18ino. reprinted with some 
•dditioDs in 1656. Dr. Owen's ContideraOoiu on, ths Polpglott, 1658, and Dr. 
Wahon's reply : The Considerator considered, 1659. All of these tracts are 
nncQamioD, the Coiuideraior was sold at Mr. Watson Tsylor's sale in 1883> No. 
949. P. U. for £1.13. 
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IMI^Ucal €tm»\atlowi. 

FOBNBE PABT OP A 

PROPHETIC POEM 

By Isaiah : usually caHed the Fortieth CSiapter of his Book. 



The glorious Perfections of Jehovah, the ground of comfort and 
confidence to ItradL The Prophets are called up(m by the 
Almighty to pronounce comfort to his people: verse 1, 2. 
As a herald in the desert^ Isaiah proclaims the approach 
of the Divine Majesty : S-i-d^ A Vivine voice utters the 
prophetical message^ and orders its most public announce^ 
ment : 6 — 11. The glorious Majesty of Heaven is described 
in terms of the loftiest sublimity and grandeur: 19 — 17. 
Then follows a contrasted view of the vanity and folly ofldo^ 
latry : 1 8 — 26. Consequently a powerful appeai is made for 
the encouragement and confidence if tsrael: 87*-^ 1. 

Comfort for Itrael. 



1. Comfort^i Comlbrt ye oiy people, aaith your God : 

2. Speak ye kindly to JemaaieiQ, aid declare unto her^— 

That her warare Is completed — that her iniquity it pardoned— 
lliat Bhe shall recdTe Arom the hand of Jdiorah, 
Double after all her offences. 

A Herald proclaims the approach of Jehovah. 

3. A Toioe proclaimeth in the Wildemesst*- 
Prepare ye a way for Jdiovah : 

Make stndght in the desert a highway for our God ! 

4. Let every valley be upraised ; and every mountain and hill made low : 
Let the crooked become straight ; and the rough places plain ! 

5. Then shall the glory of Jehovah be discovered} 
And aU flesh shall see it together. 

For the maath of Jehovah speaketh. 

Fropheft Metiage, and Iti pi^Mc detlanrtfo» 

6. A voice sayeth : Proclaim! 

And I said : What shall I proclaim ? 

Every flesh grass ! Yea, all its goodness like a flower of the field ! . 

7. Grass withereth ! A flower fadeth away ! 
When the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it. 
Verily the people are grass ! 

8. Grass may wither ! A flower may fade away ! 
But the word of our God will stand for ever. 

9. On a lofty mountain get thee up, O messenger of Sion ! 
Elevate ti^y voice with strength, O messenger of Jerusalem ! 
Lift it up !— Be not afraid ! 

Declare to the cities of Judah : Behold your God ! 
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10. Behold, the Lord l^oTah ugalnit a 8troii|f one AaH cone; 
And his arm shall prerafl o^ hhn. 

Behold, his reward with him ; and his woHl bdbre hfanl 

11. Like a shepherd he will fieed his flock. 
In his arm he will g^her ap the lambs^ 

And in his bosom carry them :»-the lu s liig ewes he wiU gentlj lead. 

12. Who hath measored seas in the hollow of his hand : 
Or meted out Heaven by a span ? 

Or comprehended with a measure the dnst of the eaitfi } 
Or weired mountains in scales : or hills in balancea? 

13. Who hath directed the spirit of J^orah 3 

Or one of his council, hath g^ven him knowledge ? 

14. Whom consulteth He, that he should instruct Him : 
Tliat he should teach Him in the way of judgement : 
Hiat he should cause Him to learn knowledge ; 
Or make him to know the way of understandhig ? 

15. Behold ! nations are like the drop of a bucket : 

Even as the small dust of balances are they reckoned ! 
Behold ! Islands he taketh up as an atom ! 

16. Even Lebanon is not enough for a fire ; 
Nor its beasts sufficient for a bumt-ofioring ! 

17. AU the nations are like nothUig before Him : 

lliey are esteemed by Him less than nothing and vanity ! 

Vtnity and foUj of IdoUtry. 

18. To whom therefore will ve liken God : 

Or what resemblance will ye prepare for Him ? 

19. Hie workman casteth an image. 

And the smith orerlayeUi it with gold. 
He also forgeth chains of silTer. 

90. He that is frugal in oblation, chooseth wood that will not rot^ 
A skilful artist he procureth for himself. 

To erect aa image that may not be B»OTed ? 

91. Win ye not know ? WHl you not hear? 
HaUi it not been told you iVom the beginning: 

Have ye not understood from the fimndalioiis of theaaith ? 
9S. Who sitteth upon the circle of the earth t 

And the inhabitants of it are as grasshoppers ? 

Who stretcheth out the heaTens as a curtain : 

And extendeth them like a tent to dwell in? 
S3. Who reduceth princes to nothing : 

Judges of the earth he maketh as emptiness ! 

94. Tea, they are not planted— they are not eren sown : 
Indeed their stock does not take root in the earth : 
For if He blow upon them they instantly wither. 
And a whirlwind bears them away like stubble ! 

95. To whom then will ye liken Me : 

Or shall I be equalled, saitb the Holy One ? 

96. lift up on high your eyes — 
And see who \aSh created these ? 

Who bringeth forth their armies by number : 

Who calleth to them all by name : 

Through the greatness of strength and might of power. 

Not one can be separated ! 

Appeal for the confidence of Israel. 

97. Wherefore wilt thou say, O Jacob, or speak, O Israel : 
My way is hidden from Jdioyah :. 
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of the classical, modem, and other names, which have been be- 
stowed upon the places mentioned in the Sacred writings. Hence 
a person ignorant of the Scriptural name of any place, may, by 
means of any other name, borne by the place, with which he is 
acquainted, find its description. Thus the utilit/of the work will 
not be confined to the Biblical student, but wtU be extended to 
the classical scholar and the general reader. To this index will 
succeed another, referring to those passages of Scripture which 
may be illustrated in the course of the work. 

Hebrew Grammar of Professor Le^.—- In the ** Select Lite- 
rary Inlbrmation** of the last ifo. of the Eclectic RevieWf appears 
the following notice : 

'** Preparini^ for publication, a Series of Lectures on the 
Hebrew Language, so arranged as to ibrm a complete and easy sys- 
tem of Hebrew Grammar y and to be adapted to the use of learners, 
as well as of others who have made some progress in the language* 
By the Rer. S. Lee, A. M., and professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. This work is intended to oomprehead what 
is most valuable in the publications of Schultens, SchroedenM, 
Storr, Gesenius, Glasius, and others, with such original matter' as 
the compiler shdl deem it necessary to give." This work will be 
waited for with considerable anxiety; and a high obUgatum will 
the autlKNT confer by suf^lying the long lamoited necessity of a 
judicious and truly useftd Hel^w Grammar. 

Sabaan Researches,'^ A very curious work has just been 
published by Mr. John Landseer, the eminent engraver and cri- 
tic on art, entitled Sabmav Resbabchbs. It contains the sub- 
stance of a course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institndon, 
the object of which was to prove, that the engraved cylinders 
dug up at Babylon, &c. were the signets in use among the an- 
cient star-worshipping nations of Asia, and the same alluded to 
in the Bible, and by the earliest historians. Mr. Landseer also 
seeks to show^ that the hieroglyphics have reference to the porio- 
dicsd religious festivals and the judicial astrology of those natiaiis. 
In this inquiry the author has displayed a most perseverhsg &- 
dustry and surprising acuteness j and has not forgotten to enliven 
his book by that terse and sprightly style, and that playfubwHi of 
allusion, which always characterise his writings, and serve in tins 
instance to carry the reader pleasantly along over some very dif- 
ficult and frequently obscure ground. The light lure threwn on 
Babylonian superstitions and various expressions in the Bfble» is 
eixtreinely valuable. 



Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. — By the 

Report of Uie Society for the promotion of Christian Knowledge, vdath 
is just pubBsfaed, it appears that the whole nmnber of Bib£M, Com- 
mon Pniyer books, and other hook* and tracts, distributed between 
the Audit in April 1899, and the Audit in April 1899, anoosts to 
1 ^400,7 1 1 . That ihe receipts of the present year amount to £5^^094, 
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IM. including le^cies to the general designs of the Society. The 
report also states, that to mark their affectionate yeneration for 
the memory of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the board has re* 
sdlTed to place the sum of £6,000 at the disposal of the Incorpo- 
rate Society for* the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, 
for the purpose of endowing five Scholarships, to be called Bishop 
MiddIeton*s Scholarships, and of afibrding a salary for a Tamul 
Teacher in the Bishop's college at Calcutta. 



The Rev. S. Noble has in the press — ** The Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures asserted, and Infidel Objections shewn 
to be unfounded, by new and conclusive Evidence.*' In six Lec- 
tures, now delivering at Albion Hall, London Wall, 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Rev. Thomas Boys, A. Jlf., Curate of Widford, Herts^ 
has in the press, *^ Sacred Tactics" : An Attempt to develope, and to 
exhibit to the eye, by Tabular Arrangements, a General Rule of 
Composition prevailing in the Holy ScHptures. 



Just published 

The Evidence of Christianity, derived from its nature and 
reception. By J. B. Sumner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham ; Vicar 
sfMaplednrham, Oxon; and late fellow of Eton College, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Cain and Lamech ; or, the comparative numbers of seven and 
seventy times seven, illustrative of the 15th, 23rd, and 24th verses 
of the ivth chapter of Genesis : a Dissertation by the Rev. W. Van- 
littart, A. M. Pamphlet. 

The Book of Psalms, in an English metrical version, founded 
on the basis of the authorized English translation, and compared 
with the original Hebrew, with notes critical, and illustrative. By 
tile Right Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. M. R. I. A. Lord Bishop of 
Aown and Connor, 1 vol. 8vo. 

FRANCE. 

We regret td say that Biblical Literature does not thrive much 
in France. There are, however, indications of good even there; 
ind we trust that ere long we shall have to hail some accessions to 
our stores of Biblical learning from our southern neighbours. The 
foUowing are the only works which have been recently published in 
France : 

Les QU'atre Etanoiles, de N. S. J. C. Traduit sur la VnU 
gate» par Le maistre de Sacy, l2mo. 

Les Quatae Evan GILES, pr^cM^s du discours de Marcel, 
fcc,, l8mo. 

AMERICA. 

It would be most g^tifying to learn particulars respecting the 
state of Theological and Biblical Literature among our relatives and 
friends in the united States :— what attention the Scripture languages 
aiB receiving from them — and what Dictionaries, Grammars, Cnti. 
cisms. Periodicals, Commentaries, &c., 5cc., are issmng from the press ? 
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mA^ Meniah) and -their laboun pronnte, under the Ueseni^of God, 
to produce an abundant harvest. We cannot denj ourseltts the plea* 
sure of presenting the reader with a sketch of one of the bussio^ 
naries' character^ from the pen of the Rot. Lewis Waj.— «** He is so 
extraordinary a creature, there is ho calculating a priori concembig 
his motions. He appears to me to be a comet without anj perihelion, 
and capable of setting a whole system on fire^ When 1 should «haye 
addressed him in Syria, I heard of him at Malta ; and when I sup- 
posed he was gone to England, he was riding like a ruling angel in 
the whirlwinds of Antiocfa, or standing unappalled among the crajn^ 
bling towers of Aleppo. A man who, at Rome, calls the Pope * the 
dust of the earth,' and tells the Jews at Jerusalem, * the Gemara is 
a lie* ; who passes his days in disputation, and his nights in digg^g 
the Talmud ; to whom a floor of brick, is a feather bed, and a box, 
a bolster ; who makes or finds a friend alike in the persecutor of his 
former or present faith ; who can conciliate a Pacha, and confute a Pa** 
triarch ; who travels without a guide, speaks without an interpreter, 
can live without food, and pay without money— -fbrgiying all the in^ 
suits he meets with, and forgetting all the flattery he receiTes ; who 
knows little ofwordly conduct, and yet accommodates himself to all 
men, without ^ving oflence to any ; such a man (and such and moreia 
Wolf) must excite no ordinary degree of attention in a country, and 
among a people, whose monotony of manners and habits has remained 
undisturbed for centuries.*' 



RUSSIA. 

Warsaw 9 Dec, 6.-—** The Jewish Rabbis and Elders have met 
in a general assembly at Platskow, and decided that the celebration 
of the Sabbath shall be changed to the Sunday." This is certainly a 
most extraordinary proceeding. May this agreement with Christians 
as to the time for public worship be the precursor of an agreemeni 
in the worship itself I 

A work has just been published by a native of Rilssia, contMning, 
** A view of all the known Languages and Dialects," which it is stated 
amount to SOI 4; into 139 of ndiich the Bible has been tran§lated. 



EGYPT. • 

** In the fourteen days we remained af^er our return from Thebes, 
at Cairo", says Mr. Wolf, of whom we have spoken above, *^ we sold 88 
Bibles and Testaments, and gave away 57 copies. In Egypt, we sold aU 
together 44 Bibles, or parts of them, and gave away 356, making gooco* 
pies of the word of God, for which we got 2436 piastres.*' 

^Jewish Expos. Feb. J 

CHINA. 

The transUtion of the enthre Scriptures into thv Chioese- 
gnage is at leng:th <Hm|^leted» after the labour of tixteeii JfWM. ' 
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CANAAN, OR THE HOLY LAND.* 



a 

Iff ike principal Buildings in^ and about Jerusalem, 

In theUwt namber of our work, we stated,, that the site of the ancient 
temple of Jerusalem was now occupied by the splendid mosque of 
Al-Herenit or the mosque of Solomon. We have to apologize for 
haviiy lemarked in connection with this, that as no Christian was 
lienaitted to enter this building under pain of death, no account of 
Its inlianor was to be obtained upon which reliance could be placed. 
This'wae owing to our having overlooked the very interesting, and 
no deidity accurate description, given of this sumptuous building by 
Dr. Kieluurdson, who, availing himself of the great influence which 
his frofetrional character gave him, visited its interior four times, 
and ezaanned its various parts with great attention. 

From the descriptions of this very intelligent traveller we are 
enabled lo present our readers with the following account of this 
Mabomaiedan temple :f 

Laying aside nis white burnouse, that he might not be detected 
as a Cliiatian by his colours, he put on a black abba of the Capo 
Verda'a^ and, escorted by a black interpreter, ascended the southern 
alopeef iWNint Moriah, passed the house of the cadi, and entered by 
ihe §fillB mto the Hardm Sr.herc(!ff, «« This,*' says the doctor, '' is 
the nive.which is given to the whole space enclosed about the mosque, 
and it iolerpreted to mean the errand or noble retirement for devo- 
tion* . noceeding forward a few yards, we ascended a flight of 
steps^ and got upon the Stoa Sakhara, an elevated platform, floored 
%itli'|Mr1ile, all round the mosque, from the door of which we wore 
now ttltant bat a few paces. On our arrival at the door, a gentle 
knodf hrooght up the sacristan, who, apprized of our arrival, was 
waitifig within to receive us. He demanded, rather sternly, who 
we i^i'|S,- and was answered by my black conductor in tones not 
less ^(^jMMeqaential than his own. The door immediately edged up, 
to pnJNrentt as much as possible, the light from shining out, and we 
sqneM^ oaraelyes in with a light and noiseless step, although there 
was jp person near who could be alarmed by the loudest sound of 
mir Mfrfeetnpon the marble floor. The door was no sooner shut 



ftvm p. 61. 

nBgimi acknowledges bat two temples : that of Mecca, 
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than the sacristan, taking a couple of candles in his hand, showed 
ns all over the interior of this building, pointing, in the pride of 
his heart, to the elegant marble walls, die beautirolly gilded ceiling, 
the well at which the true worshippers drink and wash, with which 
we also blessed our palates and moistened our beards, the paltrj 
reading-desk, with the ancient Koran, the handsome columns, and 
the green stone, with the wonderful nails. As soon as we had 
completed this circuit, pulling a key from his girdle, he unlocked 
the door of the railing which separates the outer from the inner part 
of the mosque, which, with an elevation of two or three steps, led us 
into the sacred recess ; where he pointed out the patches of mosaic 
in the floor, the round flat stone which the Prophet carried on 
his arm in battle ; directed us to introduce our hand through the 
hole in the wooden box to feel the print of the Prophet's foo^, and 
through the posts of the wooden rail to feel as well as to see the 
marks of the angel GabriePs fingers, into which I carefully put mr own, 
in the sacred stone that occupies the centre of the mosque, and fhnn 
which it deriyes the name of Sakhara, or locked-up ; and OTer which 
is suspended a fine cloth of green and red satin, but which was so 
covered with dust, that, but for the information of my guide, I 
should not have been able to tell the composing colours; uid, 
finally, he pointed to the door that leads into the small cavern below, 
of which he had not the key. I looked up to the interior of the 
dome ; but there being few lamps burning, the light was not suffi- 
cient to shew me any of its beauty, forthcr than a general glance. 
The columns and curiosities were counted over, again and again, the 
arches were specially examined and enumerated, to be sure that I 
had not missed nor forgotten any of them. Writing would have been 
an ungracious behaviour, calcidated* to excite a thousand suspicions, 
that next day would have gone to swell the general current of the city 
gossip, to the prejudice both of myself and mv friend; Having 
exammed the adytum, we once more touched the footstep of the 
Prophet, and the finger prints of the angel Gabriel, and descended 
the steps, over which the door was immediately secured. We 
viewed a second time the interior of the building, drank of the weD, 
counted the remaining nails in the green stone, as well as the empty 
holes ; then, having put a dollar into the hands of the sacristan, 
which Le grasped very hard with his fist while he obstinately refused 
it Mrith his tongue, we hied us out at the gate of Paradise, Bab dl 
Jenn^, and, having made the exterior circuit of the mosque, we 
passed by the judgment-seat of Solomon, and descended from the 
Stoa Sakhara by another flight of steps into the outer field of this 
elegant enclosure. Here we put on our shoes, and turning to the 
left, walked through the trees, that were but thinly scattered in the 
smooth grassy tnr^ to a house that adjoins the wall of the enclosure, 
which, in this place, is also the wall of the city, and which is said 
to contain the throne of king Solomon. Here there was no admit- 
tance ; and from this we proceeded to a stair which led up to the top 
of the wall, and sat down upon the stone on which Mahomet is to 
sit at the Day of Judgment, to judge the reimbodied spirits aasem* 
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bM beneath him in the ralle j of Jehosfaaphat. Descending from 
this seat of tremendous anticipation, which, if Mahomet were made 
of flesh and blood, would be as trying t6 Urn as his countenance 
would be alarming to the reimbodied spirits, we walked along the 
ttont of El Aksa, the other mosque, wMch occupies the side, as the 
SaUmra does the centre of the enclosure, and arrived at another 
ibimtain, weife we again washed our beards and tasted the water. 
We had scarcely advanced half a 'dozen steps from the cooling wave, 
when a voice from the window of the cadi's house, as it appeared to 
rae, ci^led out, Who goes there ? Had I been alone, and so chal- 
lengedf I should have been puzzled fbr an answer, for my tongue 
would instantly have betrayed me, had I been inclined to counter- 
feit ; but ray sable attendant replied, in a tone of surly and fearless 
ooafMeiice, * Men, and be d-mn-d to you ! what's your business ?* 
The call was from some of the santones of the mosque, of which 
Onar fiflendi is the head, and hearing the well-known voice of his 
ttynnidoii, the challenger slunk into his cell, and we continued our 
waBL, without farther interruption round to the house of the governor, 
where, having made the circuit of the Hardm Schereeff, we retraced 
our aCqis, passed out by the gate at which ive entered, and regained 
the bouse of Omar Effendi. Here I laid aside the black abba, 
resoined my white burnouse, and walked into the room as gravely 
at if nothing had happened. The noble Turk, participating in my 
joy, reeeiv^ me with a smiling comitenance, sat me down by 
his aide, and enquired if I had seen the Sakhara ? I rejoined in the 
aAmiative ; and perceiving that fhe cause of my absence was no 
secret to those who were now assembled around him, I expressed my 
\a^ admiration of its beauty, and my sincere llhanks to him for 
iMmiig^ permitted me the envied gratification of seeing what had 
been retnsed to the whole Christian world, during the long period 
of its appropriation to the religion of the Prophet, with the exception' 
of de Hayes, the ambassador of Lewis the Thirteenth, who dia not 
mA himself of the permission. 

*' He next proceedecl to examine me in detail on the different- 
plaeea that I had seen, and when his queries were exhausted, I 
begged of him to explain to me certain terms used by my guide, 
wUeh I did not fully comprehend, and afterwards to explain to me 
Ike interior of the dome. He regretted that the want of light had 

S vented me from seeing it, and was proceeding to supply the 
sc€ by a verbat description, when his brother, who was sitting 
m flie other sidir of the divan, called out, ^ Why don't you go in 
tefai^ the day?' The question electrified me with joy; but consi- 
Afing it perhaps as a little rash, I looked at the Capo Verde before 
nakiag any reply, when he speedily removed all doubt respecting 
hi» brotiier's prudence, by converting the query into the imperative 
laaetioti of yes, goin during the day ; which was no sooner said 
tfani eordiailv accepted, and his brother and cousin, each moving 
hit iwo fbre-fingers in a parallel direction, said Sava, Sava, we shall 
go in together as a token of friendship and respect. Several other 
TMbi md the same, fbr in these countries the friendship of the 

I 2 
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principal person always ensures the officious and often tronblesom* 
attention of his inferiors and dependants. 

*' Next day, having preyiously provided myself with a pencil, 
which a friend was kind enough to lend me, I returned at noon to 
the house of the Capo Verde, which was the time and place fixed for our 
rendezvous, and immediately, in company with four well dressed, 
long bearded Turks, repaired to the Har^m Schereeff, which we 
entered by the same gate as I had done the evening before. 

** This sacred enclosure is the sunny spot of Moslem devotion* 
There is no sod like that which covers the ample area of its contents, 
and no mosque at all comparable to the Sakhara. Here the god of 
day pours his choicest rays in a flood of light, that streaming all 
round upon the marble pavement, mingles its softened tints in the 
verdant turf, and leaves nothing to compare with, or desire beyond* 
It seems as if the glory of the temple still dwelt upon the mosque, 
and the glory of Solomon still covered the site of his temple* On 
the same spot and under the same sun the memory conjures up a 
thousand delightful remembrances, and contemplates in review the 
glorious house, the dedication and prayer of the wisest of kings, 
spreading forth his hands in the midst of his people, the fire descend- 
ing upon the burnt-ofiering and the sacrifice, and the glory of the 
Lord filling the house ; with the people bowing down with their fiu^es. 
to the pavement, and worshipping and praising the Lord, * for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever.' The spectator forgets that 
it is a house of foreign devotion, and feels as if in the radiant opa- 
lescence of its light, an inviting ray was sent forth to the heart of 
every returning Israelite to this ancient centre of prayer. There is 
no reflected light like the light from the Sakhara ; like the glorious 
sun itself it stands alone in the world, and there is but one spot on 
earth, were all things typical were done away, that sinks a deeper 
interest into the heart of the Christian. 

*^ The dimensions of this noble enclosure, as furnished me by 
the cousin of Omar Effendi, are in length six hundred and siz^ 
peeks of Constantinople, that is, about one thousand four hundred 
and eighty-nine feet, measuring from the arch of prayer in El Aksa 
to the Bab el Salam, or gate of peace, which is the name of the gate 
on the opposite end. In breadth it is four hundred and forty peeks, 
or nine hundred and ninety-five feet, measuring from Allah dien to 
the gate Beseri on the west. 

*' This spacious square is enclosed on the east and on the south 
by the wall of the city ; through which there is only one gate, and 
that leads into El Aksa on the south. There were formerly two 
gates on the east side, and the gate of Tobet, Bab el Tob^, both 
of which are now built up. The other two sides of the square are 
in the town. The west side is enclosed by a line of Turkish houses, 
and is entered by five gates ; the north side is enclosed partly by a 
wall, and partly by Turkish houses, and is entered by three gates. 
Having passed in by either of these gates, the visitor enters what 
may be called the outer court of the Hardm Schereefi*, which is a fine 
smooth level space all round the Stoa Sakhara, falling with a gentle 
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slope towards the east, and covered with a. thick sward of grass, 
with orange, olive, cypress, and other trees scattered over it in 
different places, but no where forming a thicket. 

*' In the sacred retirement of this charming spot, the followers 
of the prophet delight to saunter or repose as in the Elysium of their 
devotion, and arrayed in the gorgeous costume of the East, add 
much to the beauty, the interest, and solemn stillness of the scene 
which they seem loath to quit either in going to or coming from the 
house of prayer. In the midst of this court, but nearer to the west 
and south sides, there is an elevated platform, which is about four 
hundred and fifty feet square, and is called Stoa Sakhara ; some 
parts of it are higher than others, as the ground on which it is 
erected is more or less elevated, but it may be said to average about 
twelve or fourteen feet above the level of the grassy court. It is 
accessible on all sides by a number of spacious stairs, that appear 
to have answered originally to exterior gates of entrance into the 
Ilar4m Schereeff. There are three on the west side, two on the 
north, one on the east side, and two on the south ; that on the east 
fronts the obstructed golden gate, it is more worn than any of the 
rest, and much in want of repair : these stairs are all surmounted 
at the top with lofty arches ; some of them have four arches, so that 
one stair leads to four entrances into the Stoa Sakhara, and has a 
most magnificent and triumphal appearance. ^ 

** The platform, or Stoa Sakhara, is paved with fine polished 
marble, chiefly white, with a shade of blue, -some of the stones look 
very okl, are curiously wrought and carved, and have evidently 
hekxiged to a former building. There are no trees on the Stoa Sakhara, 
but tnft^ of grass in many places, from the careless manner in which 
it is kept, aud which afibrd great relief to the eye, from the intense 
glare of fight and heat reflected from the marble pavement. Round 
the edge of the Stoa Sakhara, there are numbers of small houses ; 
five of which on the north side are occupied by santones or religious 
ascetics ; one on the south is for the doctors of the law to hold their 
consultations in; one on the west for containing the oil for painting 
the brick and tile for the repair of the Sakhara ; the rest are places of 
private prayer for the different sects of Mussulmans or believers, 
which is the meaning of the word. 

** But the great beauty of the platform, as well as of the whole 
oiclosore, is the Sakhara itself, which is nearly in the middle oT the 
platform, and but a little removed from the south side : it is a regular 
octagon of about sixty feet a side, and is entered by four spacious 
doors. Bab el Garbi on the west ; Bab el Shergy, or Bab Nebbe 
Daoud, or gate of the prophet David, on the east ; Bab el Kabla, or 
gate towards which the Mussulman turns his face in prayer, on the 
south ; and Bab el Jenn^, or gate of the garden, on the north. Each 
of these doors is adorned ¥rith a porch, which projects from the line 
ef the building, and rises considerably up on the wall. The lower 
tlory of the Sakhara is faced with marble, the blocks of which are of 
different sizes, and many of them evidently resting on the side or 
Munowest surface. They look much older on a close inspection than 
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they do wb^p viewed from a distance, and their disintepratiop iadU 
cates a rnndi greater age than the stones of the houses, said to have 
been built in the time of the mother of Constantine the Great ; and 
probably both they and the aged stones in the flooring op the Stoa 
Sakhara, formed part of the splendid temple that was de^r^yed bj 
the Romans. Each side of the Sakhara is pannelled ; the centre 
stone of one pannel i& square, of another it is octagonal, and thna 
they alternate all round ; the sides of each pannel run down the anglea 
of the building hke a plain pilaster, and give the appearance as if 
(he whole side of the e<Mce was set in a frame. The marble is wlute 
with a considerable tinge of blue, and square pieces of blue raarUe 
are introduced in different places, so as to give the whole a pleanng 
e£fect ; there are no windows in the marble part or lower story of 
the building* The upper story of this elegant building is faced with 
small tiles of about eight or nine inches square, they are painted of 
different colours, white, yellow, green, and blue, but Une proTaik 
throughout. They are covered with sentences from the Koran ; 
though of this last I could not be certain on account of the h^ght, 
and my imperfect knowledge of the character ; there are seven wtlU 
proportioxied windows on each side, except where tiw povek laei 
high, and then there are only six, one of which is generaUy baiH 
up, so that only five are effective ; the whole is extremely hgbX and 
beautiful, and from the mixture of the soft colours above, and tiw 
pannelled and blue and white tinge of the marble below, the eye 
IS more delighted with beholding it than any building I ever saw. 

<* The admiration excited by the a{^arance of the exterior WM 
not diminished by a view of the interior, the arrangements of which are 
so managed as to preserve throughout the octagonaL form, agreeable 
to the ground plan of the building. The inside of the wall is white» 
without any ornament, and I confess I am one who thinks omamenle 
misplaced in a house of prayer, or any thing to distract the mind 
when it comes there to hold converse with its God. The floor is of 
gray marble, and was then much covered with dust fr^im Boae re- 
pairs that were executing on the dome. 

^* A little within the door of the Bab el Jenn^, pr west door# 
there is a flat polished slab of green marble, which forms part^ of te 
floor. It is about fourteen inches square, and was originally piereed 
by eighteen nails, which would have kept thm place, but fur the 
amazing chronometrical virtues with which they were endowed. For 
such is their magical temper, that they either hold or quit, aec<Nr^bng 
to the times, and (m the winding up of each great and cardinal eveni, 
a nail has regularly been remov^ to mark its completion; and so 
many of these sig^nal periods have already rolled by, each clenched 
by an accompanying nail, that now only three and a half remain* 
fourteen and a half having been displaced in a supernatural manner. 
I was anxious to learn what great event had drawn the first naU, the 
second, the third, and so onward in succession ; whether they had ta« 
ken their departure one at a time, or if they had fled in divided portiooa; 
as seems to be the fashion now, or whether the sly disappearance of 
half a nail marked the silent course of time in the aeeomplishiMnt ef 
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half aa eyml, as that of a whole nkil indkiated the co nsm n ina tion of 
one whole event. But on all these important pointa I ooald learn 
Dotiiing, neither could anj one inform toe when the last half nail 
took its flight, nor when the other half was expected to follow. It is 
an fiquaily recondite matter, known onlj to the wise in wonders, how 
the nails got into the stone, as how they get out of it. This muoh« 
hoWerer, the hierophants rouchsafed to commnnicate, that, when att 
the nails shall hare made their escape, all the events contained in the 
ymt map of time will then have been unfolded, and that there will 
wen be an end of the world, or nothing but a dull monotonous stttm 
eeasion tiH the final consummation of all things. My conductor also 
grmTclj informed me, that imdemeath this stone Sokmion, the soil 
of DsTid, lies buried. All of which solemn nonsense it was prqser 
fv Ine to hear without appearing to doubt either the information, ifr 
the sonree from which it came. 

** The well at the inside of the Bab el Oarb^, the reading desk, 
and the ancient copy of the Koran, have been already mentioned, to 
whieh I may add the awkward narrow wooden staircase that leads to 
the top of the building ; and these contpriie all the objects worthy of 
nMieoy that occur between the wall and the first row of oohmms within 
thofiUdbara. 

** Tbei^ are twenty-four oohilms in the first row, placed parallei 
with the eight sides of the buttding, three opposite to each side, so as 
still to pro a ei V e the octagonal form. They are all of the same kind of 
■mrhle, hat rather of a darker hue than that on the exterior of the 
bviMusf 4 Eig^t of them are large square phdn columns, of no order 
of archkoetmre, and all placed opposite to the eight enteiing angles of 
the edifice, and are indented on the inner side, so that t&y furnish 
an mttAe termination to the octagonal lines within. Between every two 
sf the aqoare oc^unms there are two round colusms well proportioned, 
and rMuig on a base. They are from eighteen to twenty feet high, with a 
sirt of CoiiiAhian capital. I did not resnark that it was gilt, which, had it 
been the ease, I think I must have done, having specially noted that the 
isafia raised, and turned over ; but that Ididnot consider it the true leaf 
sf ikB Corinthiaa capitaL A latrge square plinth of marble extends 
Ami tlie top of the one ookimn to the other, and above it there is 
eoaatmeled a number of arches all round. The abutments of two 
sep ai ' sia arches rest vpoa the phnths above the capital of each column, 
■a ihat tfattra are three arohes opposed to each side of the building, 
ladkteg tweaty^four in the row of columns. The arches are slightly 
poiatod and support the inner eild of the roof; or ceifing, which is 
sf Wood, plaalered, and omamentedin compaiiments of the octagonal 
fons, aiid higUy gilt; the outer end of the roof rests upon the walls 
of the building. The inter-eolnmnial space is vacant. Not so in the 
iaaer carde of eolumna, to which we now proceed. They are about 
twa aaaea from the outer row, and are only sixteen in number. There 
are Mar large square coluams, one opposed to each aheraate angle of 
As haildiag, and three small round columns between each of them, 
base rests upon an elevation of the floor, and they are capitalled 
uated whh arehes, Hm saoM as i^ tlto outer row : this inner row 
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of Golmmis Bnjqports tlie dome. The intercolammal space it oeenpMt 
bj a high iron raiHiigy so that all entrance to the holy atone, or oenire 
ef the mosqne, is completely shut up, except by one door, whidi is 
open only at certain hours for the purposes of devotion. 

** This central compartment is elevated about three feet above 
the outer floor, and the ascent to it is by a flight of four steps. On 
entering it along with the Turks, we found there several rath^ 
shabbily dressed ill-looking people engaged in their devotions. One 
of them was a female, of a mean rustic appearance, and so extrendy 
stupid, that she was pra3ring with her face to the west, which so pro- 
voked one of my conductors, that he went up and roused her from her 
knees, and having given her a hearty scolding, turned her roond, 
and made her pray with her face to the south, which she very obe- 
diently did without any demur. Within this row of columns the floor 
is also paved with marble, and the blue and white columns are so 
mixt, as in some places to form a sort of mosaic. Proceeding on 
to the right, we came to a round flat stone of polished marble, which 
is raised high, and attached to the side of one of the square cohmmai. 
This stone, I was informed, the prophet carried on his arm in battle. 
It is a ponderous and a very unlikely shield. It is broken through Hm 
middle, probably from a blow aimed at its master by an infidd kanL 
Opposite to this, and on the end of the holy stone, which I am about 
to describe, there is a high, square wooden box, with an opening on 
one ude of it, large enough to admit the hand to feel the print <tf 
Mahomet* s foot, which he left there dther when he prayed or when 
he flew up to heaven. I put in my hand and touched it to stroke my 
face and beard, as I saw the Mussulmans do. It is so completely 
covered that it cannot be seen. 

** But that to which this temple owes both its name and existence, 
is a larg^ irregular oblong mass of stone that occupies the centre of 
the mosque. It is a mass of compact limestone, the same as that of 
the rock on which the city stands, and of the other mountains abiNil 
Jerusalem ; and if I had not been told that it is a separate stone, 1 should 
have imagined it a part of the native rock that had been left unremoved, 
when the other parts were levelled down for the foundati<m of the 
building. It rises highest towards the south-west corner, and tails 
abruptly at the end where are the prints of the prophet's foot. It is 
irregular on the upper surface, the same as when it was broken from 
the quarry. It is enclosed aU round with a wooden railing, aboot 
four feet lugh, and which in every place is nearly in contact with the 
stone. I have already mentioned that there is a large cover of 
various colored satin suspended above it, and nothing can be held 
in greater veneration than the Hadjr el Sakhara, or the locked up 
stone. Under it there is an apairtment dug in the solid rock, which 
is entered by a stair that opens to the south-east. But into this exca- 
vation I never was admitted, although I was four times in the mosqnev 
and went there twice with the express assurance that 1 should be 
shown into it. However, when I arrived, the key was always 
wanting, and when the keeper of it was sought for, he never coiud 
he. found. They assured me, however, that it was very small, aid 
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that it containied nothing but robes, and Ali Bey, who having pro^ 
ieued himself a Mnssulman, visited this excavation says, Uiat it is 
an irregular square of about eighteen feet in circumference, and eight 
feet high in the middle ; and that in the bottom it contains two marble 
tablets, one of which is called the place of David, the other the place of 
Solomon ; and two niches, the one of which is called the place of Abra- 
ham, the other the place of Gabriel ; and, lastly, a stone table, Ma- 
kam el Hodar, which is rendered by him the place of Elias ; but the 
name Hodar was always translated to me St. George, as Maharab el 
Hodar, the Arch of St. George ; and though the Mussulmans fre- 
quently confound the two, yet, I believe, they never give Elias the 
name of Hodar. 

** However, this stone has other weighty pretensions -to the 
veneration of the Mahometans than the print of the angel GabriePs 
fingers or the prophet's foot ; for like the Palladium of ancient 
Troy, it fell from Heaven, and lighted on this very spot, at the time 
that prophecy commenced in Jerusalem. Here the ancient prophets sat, 
and prophesied, and prayed, and as long as the spirit of vaticination 
continued to visit the holy men in the holy city, the stone remained quiet 
far their accommodation ; but when prophecy ceased, and the persecuted 
seers girt up their loins and fled, the stone, out of sympathy, wished 
1o accompany them ; but the angel Gabriel interposed his friendly aid, 
and, grasping the stone with a mighty hand, arrested its flight, and 
nailed it lo its rocky bed till the arrival of Mahomet, who, horsed on 
the lightning's wing, flew thither from Mecca, joined the society of 
70,000 ministering angels, and, having oflfered up his devotions to 
the -throne of God, flxt the stone inunoveably in this holy spot, 
around which the Kalif Omar erected the present elegant structure. 

** Having satisfied ourselves with the interior and lower part of 
the moeque, we ascended the narrow and comfortless wooden stair to 
the top of it, and in our ascent had a full view of the immense wooden 
beams that compose the ceiling. The roof of the mosque is covered 
with lead, from the wall to the dome. It slopes gently, so that we 
walked along it with ease. The walls rise above it about seven feet, 
ao that no part of the roof is visible from the ground below. The wall 
of the dome is round, and the sides of the perpendicular part of it are 
heed op with blue, green, white, and yellow painted tiles, the same 
as the upper part of the building. Blue is the prevailing colour. It 
it £vided into alternate compartments of close and reticulated work ; 
and is covered in the top with lead, the same as the roof of the 
building. It was then undergoing repair. The workmen were 
taking out the old bricks, which were much decayed, and introducing 
new ones, which were painted after a different pattern ; but all of 
«s thonght that the old work was better, and the patterns handsomer 
than the new. The scafiblding erected for these repairs so obstructed 
the admission of light into the interior of the dome, that I never had 
a satisfactory view of it. From what I saw, it exbibited a iaint, but 
elegant display of various colours, and I was informed that it was 
exieessively brilliant, and was ornamented with different kinds of 
predoas stones. The height of the dome is about ninety feet, and 
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stone trough called the b^ of the Lord Jesus ? These queries shttf 
afterwards be considered. In the same chamber there were three 
other stone troughs of a similar description, but without any columns^ 
which were severally denominated the beds of Mary, of John, and of 
Zacharias ; the mother, the forerunner, and the father of the foro^ 
runner of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the three persons most particularly 
indicated in the New Testament as connected with the appearance of 
the Messiah. And, when we consider that Jerusalem, in the early 
ages of Christianity, was entirely a Christian city, perhaps we do 
not go too far in stating that this grotto and these stone troughs 
were once exhibited by the religious hierophants, as the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the others as the tombs of the different indiyidnau 
whose names they bear. When the Saracens captured the city, they 
took the Christian Church of the Purification, the grotto of Sichi 
Aisa, retained the tombs that they found within, and called Uiem by 
the names which the Christians had g^ven them, as the Turks stiU 
continue to do. 

** From the grotto of Sidn Aisa, we descended another flight of 
steps, and came into what is called the Berca Sol3rinon, — a subterra- 
nean colonnade, raised to support the lower edge of the enclosure 
called Har4m Schereeff and a small superincumbent building, appro- 
priated for the devotion of the sect Hambali. The tops of the colninns 
are surmounted by arches, the same as those in the Sakhara and El 
Aksa. The columns are about four feet and a half square, and 
consist of three stones each ; each stone is about five feet long, and 
is bevelled at the ends and at the comers, so that the joinings form 
a small niche, like revealed rustic. The stones have been remarkably 
well cut, but they are much more disintegrated than they are likely to 
have been in the station that they at present occupy, during the period 
of eleven hundred years ; and have a much older appearance than the 
arches which they support. The style of cutting and joining the stones, 
that we see in these columns, is quite different from any other archi- 
tecture in Jerusalem, and from any thing that I have ever seen, except 
in the foundation stones in the temple or castle at Balbec. The Turks 
ascribe the erection of these columns to Solomon, the son of David. 
We are informed that the inner court of Solomon's temple was bailt 
of three rows of hewn stone, and a row of cedar beams ; and the 
order from Cyrus for rebuilding the temple, mentions three rows of 
great stones, and a row of new timber. It is not improbable that 
these columns are constructed of the stones above-mentioned ; the 
workmanship in my opinion is decidedly Jewish. 

** .Some of the arches appear to have been giving way, and are 
built up by a solid wall passing between the two columns. The difle- 
rent articles are characterised by different names. One is called the 
arch of Aaron, the brother of Moses ; another is called the arch of 
the Apostles ; and a third is called the arch of St. George. There 
was a small and apparently accidental opening, as if the earth bad 
dropped through from the Harim or outer court of the enclosure. 
This they called the private entrance of Solomon, the son of David. 
And between the first row of columns and the wall on the right. 
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wheace I entered the colonnadey they showed me a large slab that 
coTers a stone chest, in which Solomon had shnt up the devil^ 
because he had neglected his orders to bring him his favorite queen 
BelgeesSy at a time when he was very impatient to see her. I have 
tQld the tale as fit was told to me, and as it is believed by every 
Mussnlman in Jerusalem. The Koran sets forth, that sundry devils 
were under the command of Solomon, to dive to get him pearls, and 
do kim other works besides. The whole of this subterraneous colon- 
nade is called Habsul, or the hidden ;. and, when we compare the 
accumulation of rubbish in other parts of the town with the depth 
of the rubbish in the Har4m Schereeff, I think there is little doubt 
that the columns once were above ground. They rest upon rock or 
large eoarse stones regularly laid. The Turks informed me that 
there are three thousand such columns under El Aksa. I saw the 
stair that leads down to them, but we did not enter ; the key could 
not be found, as was the case when we wanted to enter the grotto 
onder the Sakhara. 

'*. Leaving the colonnade, we ascended the steps, passed through 
the grotto of Sidn Aisa, regained the open air, and proceeded along 
the aide of the eastern wall of the Har4m Schereeff to the house 
which contains the Coursi Solymon, or throne of Solomon, but still 
there was no key, and in looking at the window, I merely saw the 
five brass knobs that adorned the arms and top of the chair, looking 
through the curtain of green cloth with which it was covered. As 
we passed along to it . from the subterraneous colonnade above 
mentioned, we saw, in two places where the ground had been 
turned up, several fragments of marble columns, and wherever the 
sward was broken, the ground below exhibited a conglomeration of 
mbbish of former buildings that had anciently adorned this sacred 
endoanre, now levelled and smoothed over for its present use. 

** There are four sects among the Mussulmans who are ac- 
eonnted orthodox. The first, and at present the most respected, is 
that of 'the Hanifites, so named from Father Hanifah, its founder, 
who was bom at Coufah, on the 'Euphrates, in the eightieth year 
of -the Hedjra, and died in prison at Bagdadt in the seventieth year 
of his age. The Turks and Tartars, the sultans, kings, and 
judges, are of this sect. The last mentioned hold public discussion, 
ddiver public orations, and are called the followers of reason. If a per- 
son be uable to any sudden discharge of blood, and it should surprise 
him in the time of his devotions, by the laws of the sect he must not 
wait to finish them, but must immediately retire and wash ; and when 
the hemorrhage is stopt, may return and conclude his prayers. 
I^ however, he change his sect, which he may do to that of Shafei, 
he may continue his devotions notwithstanding the presence of his 
infirmity. Military or naval commanders are never of this sect. The 
elegant mosque of the Sakhara belongs to it, and is exclusively their 
^propriate place of prayer, though those of other sects occasionnally 
frequent it. 

** The second orthodox sect of Mussulmans is that of Malek, 
who was bom in Medina about the ninetieth year of the Hedjra, and 
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Sect. I, -^General Definitions. 

Eiith tod wttcr.j — ^^21^ f^^^^lj tas already been noticed as desig- 
nating the mixed globe of earth and water, (l. Sam. ii. 8^; 1. Chron« 
xvi. SO ; Is. xxxiv. 1 ; ProY. viii. 26, 31.) Like OtKovfuvri in the New 
Testament, it is also used to express the greater, or a considerable, 
part of the inhabited world : as the Babylonian empire, (Is. xiii. 1 1 ; 
xiv. 17.) or the Syrian. (Is. xxiv. 4.)* 

Globe.] — ^The idea of a sphere, or circle, or globe, is intimated by 
jn oi'Jin (^^^^^) ^^ proof of which the sublimely true and philoso- 
phical texts of Is. xl. 22 ; Job. xxii. 14; xxri. 10; and Prov. viii. 27, 
may be read. Such passages seem at least to hint at the globoUr 
form and structure of our world. 

Motion of the Eirth.) — ^^ {f(^^) is Said intransitively to signify, to rolT 
as the earth by its diurnal and annual motions : l. Chron. xvi. 31; Ps, 
xcvi. 11, in which two texts, says Parkhurst,f as the 7J fgaij oftfaJB^ 
earth is joined with other physical effects, I see not why it may not be 
understood in a proper sense, though in other passages, as Ps. xcrn. 
1 ; Isa. xlix. 13. the figurative one may be preferable. Hence, Gr. 
rvXcw, KvXiffua^ KvXtv^poQy and Eng. Cylinder. 

MaiH.] — ^Tne drawing of Maps, or delineating a country by g^eog^ra- 
phiqal marks and writing, is supposed to be the proper meaning of 
3nD (kathav) in Josh, xviii. 6, 8, 9.J 

Land.] — y^ik (oiretz) land, x^^^ (from f)^ (cath) to beat to pieces), 
terra (from tero, I wear away) , and ground (from grind) ; seem to 
point out the same etymological origin. 

WaicM.i — D^IO (mayim) water or waters: — ^but this and the preceding 
term will be more minutely examined under Geology, in Part iv. As 
to the comparative quantity of land and water, ithasbeen:compnted[|, 
that at least two thirds of our globe arc covered with water. It is 
obvious, however, that the geographical allusions in the sacred writings 
are most commonly to the land or earth, and that they give us exceed- 
ingly little information respecting the seas. 

piain$] — A Plain, or level country, seems properly expressed by 
^tt^lQ or "nfy^jQ fmeeshor) as in Deut. iii. 10; i. Kings xx. 23, 
<25 ; and Zcch. iv. 7 ; but the authors of the English translation hare 
applied the term, without any discrimination, to several differ^ent 
Hebrew words : as to n[J/p3 [hikah] in Gen. xl. 2. a valley ; to m^ 
iailon) ; in Gen. xviii. 1. Jud. ix. 6, and i. Sam. x. 3, an oak ; -to 
/DXi ^att?e/y in Jud. xi. 33, a desolation or wilderness ; and to 
n3"TJ/ (arahahj a desert, § affording a horrid mixture of rugged 
rocks, dangerous precipices and impassable vallies. (Is. xxxiii. 9 ; 
Jer. ii. 6.) The word i5Dj [kikkar] in Gen. xiii. 10, 11, 12, 18, is 
also considered as of the same import; but it is very seldom, and in 
some respects peculiarly, used. 

^ * See the Comment. Vitring^ in libmm prophet. Jesaiae 2. vols, fol.— >A work 
of hig^h repute. 

f Hebrew Lex. p. 104. 

\ Consult the Phys. Sacra of the learned Scheuchzer. 
II Encyclop. Britan. on Geography, vol. ix. p. 510. 
§ Harmer's Observations, vol. iv. p. 352. 
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II fhorjf and hence opocy a moimtain, or elevation of the 



eulb ; atid Jl^^i fg^^^J & UII9 ^1*0 ^^i*® <>^y mentioned by the 
wqr : their nature and structure must be referred^ to Creology. 

vmey.)-— As opposed to a mountainoos one, H/SMZ/ fshepkdilahj 
denotes a low plain country (Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. l.j; and \1JJV'^ 
fhikahj is the ordinary term for valley, or break between mountains. 
(Ps. cvi. 8.) 

oountxy.] — ^The word Country has not been always introduced into our 
version with correctness and precision ; for when the corresponding 
originil woird is not the usual term IHK (eretz)^ the variation ought 
certiliiBly to be marked. In Gen. i« g; xxiz. 26 ; xxx. 25 ; Deut. xii. d ; 
JimL six. 19. DlpJO (fnakom) appears to intimate the idea of a fhced, 
ipeeifie, residence. Tif » land, nreooently means a particular land, or 
eoimtiT* (Matt ii. 6.): as the land of Judsa. (Matt, xxvii. 45. com- 
pved with Luke iv. 25.) 

aeiion.] — ^73f^ fckevelji a measured portion of land, in Deut ii^. 4. 
Id ; and J^r^J fnaphathj, an extension or extent of country, in 1. 
Kings iv. II. are translated, " Region.'* Xaipa has been employedf 
bytheSept. for IHS feretzj (Gen. x. 20, 31.) ; for HDlit (adamah) 
(Is. i. 7.) ; for DIPD (fnakom) (Job i. 1.) ; and for HJ^IQ rmedftnaA) in 
1 Kings XX. 14. Tlegion should be substituted frequently for ** all the 
earth ;*' as the circumstances alluded to do not justify a reference 
te the whole inhabited globe. (Ps. xlv. 16 ; Lukexxiii. 41 ; Jer. li. 49.) 

Maods.) — The Versions and Lexicons usually render ^^ fee J an Isle 
er Island ; but it may be justly doubted whether the word ever has 
literally this meaning.:^ Even when joined with Q^ {yo.m)y the sea, it 
seems more properly to denote such countries or places as bordered 
fit the sea. (Is. xi. 1 1 ; comp. Jer. xxv. 22 ; Ezek. xxvi. l^ Dan. xi. 
18; Esth. X. 1) In Ezek. xxvii. 6, 7, ^T\2 *^K (eeyaikittim) at least 
include the countiy of Italy ; and Htfi^^^t ^^K (eeyai Eliska) that of 
Peloponnesus : and neither of these is an Island. It seems to have been 
of the same import with Aca among the Greeks, which betokenedjl any 
region or country ; and should therefore be translated, a provmce^ 
plantation,! establishment. (Gen. x. 5 ; Job xxii. SO ; Is. xlii. 15.) 
ffifvoc (from vttaj I swim), however, in the New Testament, signifies 
an island, (Acts. xiii. 6.) 

Son.] — Qn (yam)y a Sea, is used very extensively, as for any large 
collection of waters, a lake (Num. xxxiv. 3 ; Josh. iii. 16.) ; and for a 
large river, as the Euphrates (Jer. li. 36.) ; and the Nile. (Is.xix. 5.) 
doXa^va (from iTf^ (alatZy to disturb) may convey the same etymo* 
|(^cal meaning of tumultuousness. 

Ehrer.] — ^XXl (aa^^Ao/), a River, rapid stream, is obviously the parent 
4»f NciXoCf and Nile : noraaoc, a river, sometimes denotes a flood, a tor* 
(Matt. vii. 25. 27 ; Rev. xii. 15.) 



* Biblical Geography, p. 1. 2, vol. iii. of Homers Introduction, &c. See also 
Crfl. Bib. Tol. I. p. 1S7. 

f Mintert, oti tbe word, in his Lez. Grec. Lat. in Nov. Test. 
4 FaiUmnTs Heb^ Lex. p. 13, who acknowledges his obligations to the 
lale Or J. D. MIehaelis. 

Holwell's Myth. EtymoL and Histor. Diet. p. 11. 
Calniet*s Diet.— Michaelis in Newcome*s Min. Proph. p. 56. 
▼OL. II. K 
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spriiit.]---A'finuitamorspiingb^*){/ (ayin). (Ps.cilr. 10.) f p robably 
80 caUedy because it keeps up a constant return (from ^1317 oftoA, to 
return) of water to and from the great deep. (Eccles. i. 7 ; Gen. xtL 7.) 

Pood.]— Qj^ [agam)^ a pond, a pool, an abundance or cmfloz of 
water. (Exod. yii. 19 ; Ps. cyii. %5.) \tf^ *^DJM (agmai nephe8h)FoadB 
for live fish. (Is. zix« lO.) 

Sect. %,'^Historical Revieto. 

stnncdf Detiected.>-*To ascertain the extent of geographical know- 
ledge possessed by the Sacred Writers, must be acknowledged of high 
importance to the explanation of Holy Writ. Although we are cer- 
tain that the Holy Spirit, who inspired these writers, was acquainted 
with the remotest districts of the globe, yet we cannot apfMropriate re- 
ferences in the Sacred Books to distant countries without satis&etoiy^ or 
strqug probable evidence. But is it not passing strange, that this view 
of the subject has been so seldom and so slighUy noticed? The present 
attempt merely ventures to suggest* an outline that might be filled up 
by ability and leisure, it is presumed, to the no small entertainment 
and advantage of the Biblical student. 

covntiyofEden.] — ^The land of V^y Eden, most certainly demands 
the first attention : respecting which it is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the geographical precision with which it is described, its 
exact locality has never yet been incontrovertibly ascertained. Gen* 
u. 8 — 17, present a garden, rivers, countries, minerals, &c. for a 
most interesting discussion ! 

Antediluvian Places.] — From this period to the deluge the Sacred History 
scarcely ^gtices any topic of geography. The ^2 (Nod) of Cain 
(Gen. iv. 1 6,), intimates a sort of wandering, wild country ; and the 
^13n (chanoch) (Gen. iv. 17.)» l^^il^ for his son Enoch is only celebrated 
as being the first city on record. On the local residences of Adam 
and the Antediluvians, Eastern traditions are worthy of notice. 

America.] — May there be a reference to the American continents, in 
Gen. ix. 27, T^^V DW8 HQ^ fl/opf^^ Elohim leyephethj^ "God 
shall enlarge the enlarger : " giving to Japheth, as the oldest son, 
the very largest territorial possession ? And is not this confirmed by 
the language of later Prophets ? 

priaiitive Colonies.]— If Gen. X. be an excerption from a larger work, the 
writer was acquainted with more than he has communicated ; for he 
has restricted his information to the western side of the original 
Caucasus. How precisely are the " Plantations'' of Noah's Sons 
specified \ 

TnTeis of Abraham.)— The migrations of that celebrated Emir, and pa- 
triarchal missionary, Abraham, if detailed by a modem writer, would 
fill a handsome quarto ; but we have only a fragment of his .history 

* The only aathor to whom I am here indebted, is the late learned writer 

^who■e name hai so frequently and honourably appeared, thB Editor of CahMtg 

and to Tol.iv« of his last edit, of the Bib. Encyclop. I would refer ¥rith gratil 

tnde for personal instruction, and with pleasure for general recommendation and 
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of his life and labours. How numeroiis the coontries aikd pe6ple with 
whom he came in contact : and who can rise from the perusal of Geni. 
xi— -sxy» without substantial improvement ! 

MoMi ]— The life and official character of Moses give extension to 
our geographical knowledge, and Midian, Egypt, and the Wilderness 
especially, assume an aspect the most important. 

Joshua*! Maps.] — Joshua reminds the Israelites of the place where 
their fathers dwelt (chap. xxiv. %.):'^T^2^/12i} (Eberhannahar]y 
(the name of a province, similarly to which it is called even to the 
Resent day) beyond the river Gihoon ; and his allusion preserves 
the memory of that country. 

soioiiioa*s Commerce.] — Qf Solomou^s extended commercial connections 
we have several intimations ; and his golden trade to Ophir has 
f^ven an exterior splendour to his government quite unparalleled in 
tlie Hebrew or Jewish annals. 

Babyiooiaa Captivity.) — ^The Captivity of the Jews at Babylon unfolds 
new countries to our view ; and the writingps of the exiled Prophets 
abound with geographical references to Persia, Grecia, Egypt, the 
Libyans, Ethiopians and other people. 

lodUi — It is most probable that India is meant by the inT^{Hodu) 
of Esther i. 1 : and whether it may hint at Hindustan, is worthy of 
investigation. 

ciiiu.]— -By the Q^J^D(*S^^^*m) of Is. xlix. 12, the Chinese seem to be 
intended. The verbal opposition of the text requires that as the 
land of the D^^^D (Sinim) is geographically opposed to the D^ {yam) 
west, it must lie very far east ; and this agrees perfectly wi& the 
situation of China, at the eastern extremity of Asia. 

viskon at Pentecost.] — To how many different countries did the largtf 
assembly of the memorable Pentecost, (Acts ii.) belong? No fewer 
than seventeen are enumerated ! What an evidence for the truth of 
Divine Revelation was this accomplishment of prophecy in the pre- 
sence of the very largest religious concourse ever convened ; and 
what a glorious preparative for the subsequent travels and triumphs 
of the Apostles of Christ ! ' 

meat of cbrisdanity.] — In tracing the early spread of Christianity, it 
mast be remembered that the way had, m part, been prepared, 
by the achievements of the victorious madman, Alexander, in the 
east; and by the ambitious dominion of the Roman empire in the west. 
As the New Testament writers have left us a mere selection of Eccle- 
siastical records, we a^re indebted to some of the Christian Fathers 
lor occasional information. 

Brills Islands.] — ^The introduction of Christianity into the British isles 
has, with Britons, been naturally a subject of anxious and jfre- 
qaent investigation. It can only be observed here, that since the 
Aacussion has been undertaken by persons well acquainted with 
ancient British and general literature, the argument, in favour of a 
Tefir early planting of the Gospel, has become increasingly confirmed. 

Sect, S.'^Asiatic Selections, 

c«B. DiT. of the Etrth.] — ^As introductory on the Divisions of the Earth, 

K 2 
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Ut the iUlowiii^ obsenradons at preseiit ataffice. Thd Mrhic^ of 
the earth is dirided, from north to sooth, bj two bands of earthy 
and two of water. The first band of earth is the ancient or East- 
ern Centinenty comprehending Europe, Asia, and Africa; the 
greatest length of which is fonnd to be in a line beginmng on thef 
east point of the northern part of Tartary, and extending from 
thence to the Cape of €rood Hope, which measures about 10,000 
miles, in a direction, nearly from north-east to south-west. This 
vast body of land contains about $6 millions of square miles, 
forming nearly one fifth of the whole surface of the globe. The 
other band of earth is, what is commoiriy called the New Conti- 
nent, which comprehends North and South America. Its greatest 
length lies in a line beginning at the mouth of the riyer Plata, 
passing through the island of Jamaica, and terminating beyond 
Baffin's Bay ; and it measures about 8,000 miles. This body of 
land contains about 14 millions of square miles, or somewhat more 
than one third of the Old Continent.* 

niyiiieOoiiitiufion.]— *The two lines now mentioned, which measure 
the greatest lengths of the two Continents, divide them iiMo tW9 
equal parts, so that an equal portion of land fies on each side of 
these tines, and each of the lines has an inclination of about SO 
degrees to the equator, but in opposite directions ; that of the Old 
Centinent extending from the north-east, to the south-west; and 
that of the New Continent, from the north-west to the south-east ; 
and they both terminate at the same degree of northern and sooth* 
em latitude. It may also be noticed, that the Old and New Con- 
tinents are almost opposite to each other ; and that the Old is more- 
extensive to the north of the equator, and the New more extensive 
to the south. The centre of the Old Continent is in the 17th de^ee 
of north latitude, and the' centre of the New in the 17th degree of 
south latitude : so that they seem to be made to counterbalance 
each other, in order to preserve the equability of the diurnal 
rotation of the earth. There is also a singular connexion be twe e n 
the two Continents, namely, that if they were divided into twO' 
parts, all four would be surrounded by the sea, were it not for 
the two small necks of land called the isthmuses of Suez and Pana- 
ma.f Who can contemplate the structure of our globe, without 
admiring the wisdom and glory of the Creator! With a very 
allowable clHUige of one woi^ it may be said, in the well-knowB 
poetic line : 

^ An undevont geographer ib mad.** 

ArtiSciai DiTidou.)— ^f the live divisious of the earth, usually ac- 
knowledged in the present day, the Sacred Writings lead us to 
notice chiefly three of them : Asia, Africa, and Europe. A few 

• Pftge 187 of « the Christian Philosopher, or the Connexion of Science with 
Religion, etc. by Thomas Dick:' A highly instructiye little worl^ and worthy 
the purchase and perusal of every youth. Edinb:i823. 

t Bufibn*8 Natural History, vol. L— Goldsmith'^ Hist, of Anim. Nat., ete. 
by Shaw, 4to. edItkMU . 
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^ the proviQces and places in each ef tbeee qvartenr may be aeleeted 
for present consideration, in order to observe what is the ScriptxiBe 
Historj of them. 

Teno AAia.) — Whether the term Asia be derived itom ^ {£f|t (AUk^ 
yak)y* fire of God, as referring to the sun rising, or the worship of 
fire : or from Ao'caf, the name of a person ; or from ^)tT\ {chattee)'^^ 
half, middle, as denoting its mediate situation between Europe' and 
Africa; or what may be its etymology, philologers are very &r 
finom being agreed. 

scripuure Appiiviiions.] — ^This word may possibly have diflbrent amiU- 
eations in tiie New Testament, thongh commonly denoting Pro^ 
consular Asia (Acts xix.) ; or what, in modem times, has been 
called Asia Minor^ Lesser Asia. But it is also taken for the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire : the Romans divided it into 
Attn CIS (or intra) Taurum, and Asia ultra (or extra) Taurum. 
(Liv. zxxvii. 39.) How far this latter Asia maybe that intended 
by the Apostle Peter (i Epist. i. 1.), it is not easy to say :|| certainly 
Proconsular Asia is too distant from Cappadocia and l^thynia 
to be nnited with them, or with any other province mentioned in 
his salutation* Not to say, that Proconsular Asia was previoudy 
occupied and taught by Paul, and afterwards by John. 

ibe coBdnenLj — In farther explanation of this term, it has been 
refi^rredg to the Chaldee import of the word )lCtif\!i fusksheeyaj^ as 
it occurs in Ezra iv. 13; v. I69 and Jer. 1. 15. Here it denotes, 
not fi>|uidations, but continuity, extent; and hence Asia may 
imply the Continent, in superiority and pre-eminence above aU 
others: and to this idea the natural dimensions, situation, and 
character of this country eminently agree. 

Prinuiy Importance.] — Asia was the cradle of the human race, and 
the main sphere of all those mighty achievements recorded by 
inspi^tion ; and conaequently demands primary geographical atten- 
ickwu How central was the relative situation of the Divine dis- 
pensations ; and what aa argument is furnished for the wisdom 
«nd goodness of Deity, even by the considerations of Geography ! 
In the topographical selection of this quarter of the world, we 
nay begin with--- 

AsSYfllA. 

AiiTrte.) — ^The empire of which is thought to have been the 
noit %ncient. Its foundation, according to Gen. x, 8 — 11, was 
Ud by Kimrod, about the time when the tower of Babel was 
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• Beeman, de Orig. Latinse Ungnee, etc. p. 196. 

t liidone follows Herodotus, who refers it to the wife of Prometheus. Ste. 
Phn'i Diet. Hist. Geog. Poet. p. 149. 

I Bochart, who refers to Jos. x. 3. Jud. ziii. 3. )9pe slio Plinii Nat. Hlptory, 
wl L p. 251. 

II Additioiia] ezplaaatioii of Asia i^ Ca]iiiet*s Bib. ^cyc|o[v by the late 
med Bdttor. 

S Editor of Calmet, on ** Asia*' in vol. i. of theBib. £npyplop. 
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Iniildiflii^: tat it is mmecesaaiT* to enter into many particulars it 
tliisplii^« 

itiNamet.] — Its name was certainly given by *11fiSW (AshmrJ^ a 
son of Shem, who, it is belieyedy dwelt originally in the land of 
Shinar, bnt was compelled by Nimrod to remove thence, higher 
towards the springs of the Tigris. ^Gen. x. 11, 12.) In the dayp. of 
Micah, it was csJled the land ofNmirod (v, 6.); and its modem 
name is Kurdistan. 

BouDdariet.] — ^Tho boundaries of this ancient province have never 
been precisely ascertained. It is, however, usually supposed to 
have had Elam or Persia on the east, Aram or Syria on the west, 
Armenia on the north, and Chaldea on the south'. 

iQven.}— There are numerous subordinate streams of water, rmr- 
idng^in various directions: but the main river worthy of notice ts 
the Tigris, or, according to its present appellation, the Digel. This 
is supposed to be the ancient /P^H fHiddekelJ of Scripture 
(Cren. ii. 14.), which has its rise in Armenia, and discharges its 
■dghty waters into the Persian gulf. 

iti Capital.] — ^The capital of this kingdom was Hiy]} f Nineveh J 
Niycviy (Gen. x. 11.), one of the most extensive and celebrated 
cities in the records of antiquity. Its immense extent and popu- 
lation, at the time of Jonah* s mis8ion,f are specified^ in the writings 
of that prophet, (iii. 4. and iv. 11.) Its present ruins have been 
traced|| opposite the town of Mousoul ; and in the village of Nebbi 
Yunus (described and delineated by Niebuhr as Nunia)^ The iidia- 
bitants shew the tomb of the prophet Jonah, much revered by 
the Mahometans. 

Mesopotamia. 

Mesopotamia.] — ^This name literally imports, the land between rivers ; 
and its Hebrew appellation D^nHJ UllH fArem NehrimJ^ is, 
Syria of the rivers : denoting therefore that province which lies 
between those two eminent rivers, the Euphrates, (JT1Q Pretk) 
on the west, and the Tigris (7p*TH Hiddekel) on the east. 

Diitinguiihed pait] — ^This region is celebrated in Sacred History; 
and one distinguished portion of it was Padan Aram Q*^^ t*7Q 
fGen. xxviii. 2.), literally, the plain of Aram, perhaps marking the 
fertile plains from the uncultivated mountains of this district. 

Modern Name.] — Its modcm name is Algczira ; and Racca, Sinjar^ 
Kerkisia and Anah, appear on the map,§ as the principal towns 
in the present day. 

Travciien wanted.] — But at this and the preceding province it is 
impossible to look, without emotions of the utmost regret : at once 

• Critica Biblica, i. pp. 16—31. 

f Newcomers Minor Pkfopheta, pp. 8, IS. Pontefiract ed. 1809. 

I See Critica Biblica, i. pp. 17, 18. 

II By M^ Rich, lately Englisli resident at Bagdad, whose valnable « Me- 
m<^*^ has been published. 

§ Geog. lUustrat. of Script. Hist, particularly Journeys, by the late C. Taylor. 
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for the deplorable conditicm of an uncoiinted p(qpiilation, and for 
onr extremely defective acquaintance with places and practices 
rendered most interesting by the records of ancient Scripture. With 
what sympathy must we commiserate the state of this immense 
multitude of human tribes ; and with what certainty might we cal- 
culate on the result of Christian trayellers among them, as fur* 
nishing some of the best illustrations of the Sacred Volume ! ' 

Palestine. 

pftiettiae.}— 4s the Country of which we obtain the largest information* 
in the Sacred Writings. It might be styled the Bible coimtry, 
as it has commonly received the appellation of the Holy Land. 

AppeUatioBs.]— Various are the names by which it is designated in 
Scripture : as ]yj3 fCkenanJ^ Canaan, from the youngest son of Ham 

J6en.x. 1 5.); the land of the Hebrews (Gen. xl. 15.), because destined 
br the residence of Abraham*s posterity; Palestine f^fjf'ysj ^P^/a^Aiy 
(Exod. XV. 14.), from the Philistines who settled along the borders 
of the land, joining the Mediterranean; and the land of Judah 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 1.), or Judeea. Other appellations have been given in 
later times. 

In Extent] — ^The extent of this country has been variously estimated 
by geogpraphers :f but from the most accurate maps it appears 
to have extended nearly 200 miles in length, and to have been 
about 80 miles in breadth about the middle, and 10 or 15, more 
or less, where it widens or contracts. 

Boundaries.] — The boundaries of the land, as promised to Abraham, 
are specified in Gen. xv. 18. Its whole length is denoted by the 
well-known phrase, '* from Dan to Beersheba." 

Climate.] — Its climate varies in different places ; but in general 
it is more settled than in our western countries. Numerous refe- 
rences in Sac. Script, as Gen. xxxi. 40. 

aiven. Lakes, etc.] — ^The various collections of waters, as rivers, 
lakes (or *^ seas*', as they are called in our version), weUs, and 
fountains, cannot,' in this place, be more than adverted to J. 

pfadw, HUis, etc.] — ^The plains, vallies, mountains, caves and deserts 
demand a f^er illustration than hitherto given, in justice to Scrip- 
tare, and the beauties of Sacred Geographyn. 

Pnxiactkms.}— Its productions exhibit all the delightful variety of 
BUnerals, vegetables, and animals :— each of which will be more 
Bunntely noticed hereafter, in Part iv. on Nat, Science, 

Present Condition.] — ^The present situation of this enchanting region, 
with regard to its prevailing dialects, possession of the Scriptures, 
the Old Testament or New, or both ; the various religious parties. 



• On the Geog^. of Palertine, see Art. xiz.— xkv, most exceUently written, 
ii Miffhaelw* Comment, i. 

f Homers Introdnct., etc. iii. p. 4. and Crit. Bib. i. pp. 157^167. 

I Cbap. Ii. of Bibl. Geogr. in Home's Introd. vol. ULmnst be read with pleasure. 
See also Crit. Bib. vol. i. pp. 354—965. 

U Bat. see vol. i. pp. 247—353. 
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dbarat^r loif etdycatioii, derieal and l«kal» &c., &c., woiddL par- 
.hsLpBf if thoroughly known, produce another Crusade^''^^ Aot to 
d^troy men'a Utos, but to save them" I 

Section A.-^ African Notices. 

Tena Aftica.}»A Hebrew etymology has been given* to the term 
AfricQy from MQ (Ferek)^ to break off, part, rend asunder, de- 
noting therefore the parted country ^ broken off as it were from 
Asia by the Red Sea, and holding to the great continent only at the 
isthmus of Suez. Of the various provinces in this portion of our 
globe noticed in the Bible, the limits of the present pa|>er impose a 
reluctant restriction to those of Egypt and Ethiopia. 

BOTPT. 

cgTpto-T-This modem appellation is from AiyvTrca, but its anoesl 
name is well known to be D'^*lVD fMizraimJ^ who was a wm of 
Ham (Gen. ix, 6.) ; and to whose posterity all Africa is given. 

Its Character.] — ^This uoblest, and yet << basest, of kingdoms," holds a 
most conspicuous place in the pages of Sacred History. Of their 
arts and sciences, their superstitions and luxuries, their Pharaohs, 
Plagues, and Papyrus ; who is not possessed of information ! 

Productioni .] — From the rich variety of its esculents, we can scar- 
cely wonder that the Israelites, in the wilderness, regretted t|ie 
leaving of so excellent a country. (Numb. xi. 5.) 

River.] — On its uoblc and majestic river, the Nile, it were easier to 
write pages than paragraphs. It is emphatically the river 'jt}^ 
fNahalJ : but it is observable that Joshua and Jeremiah oxprepa 
it by the name "ygVlff fSchorJ^ the troubled> muddy water. 

ETHIOPIA. 

ftbiopu.] — From ac8ia, I bum, and o«^, face, and {£^3 fOuskJ, 
blackness, may have both originated in observing the effect on tfae 
human complexion, produced by the temperature of the climate. 

DifferenUy appUed.] — But this name has been applied to different pro* 
Tinces.f The land of Cush on the river Gihon, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, as well as south of Upper Egypt. The ScriptuOy 
however, mentions but one Cush, the son of Ham. (Gen. x. 6.) 

Abyssinia.] — Ethiopia proper is now generally ciedled Abyssinia, 
which name the Arabians derive from Habasch, a son of Chulu 
Neither this Cush nor Habasch is noticed in the Bible* 

Complexion.] — ^The Abyssiniaus are black or olivo-coloured, accord- 
ing to the different provinces which they inhabit ; if transported 
into Europe, they become white at the second or third generatioiu 
The celebrated Mr. Bruce^ has offered some important Biblical Cri* 
ticisioos. 



• By the Editor of Calmet, on the word, m vol. i. of Bibl. Encydop. 
t See Cahnet on « Ethiopia''. 
% Travels vol. i. pp. 107, etc. 
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ceetrai Africa.]-— In closing this hastj glance^ it may be observed 
that Central Africa probably contains portions of the Bible, and 
professors of the Crospel,* beyond all present calculation. Most de- 
voutly to be wished is an extended acquaintance with this ** Land 
unknown," and if ** Africa is to be explored by Missionaries," may 
they speedily be sent and succeeded of Heaven ^* a hundred-fold" I 

f 

Sect, 5. — European Places, 

As this division of our Globe is the next remove from the 
classic land of Holy Scripture, brevity and selection may be more 
justly admitted. Two or three names therefore must here suffice. 

GREECE. 

Greece.}— Is a word which in Scripture often comprehends all the 
countries inhabited by the descendants of V^ fJavanJ^ as well in 
Greece as in Ionia and Asia Minor. Hut after^ the c<mquests of 
Alexander, Greeks, became with the Jews, an appellation of a more 
general import. Hence in the New Testament a Greek commonly 
signifies a Gentile. 

charvder.}— Celebrated was the character of this people for arts 
and sciences; and equally notorious was their devotedness to the 
grossest superstitions. (Acts xvii. ) 

Ttaftb of Paul.] — Of the travels and triumphs of Paul throughout th^ 
prindpal Grecian towns, we have ^interesting, though abbreviated^ 
recordB, 

ROME. 

topifr] — In the New Testament only, is there reference to this a|ip 
cient and '* eternal" city. With the ministrations of Paul were its 
inhabitants favoured, and *' mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed." 

lonaa.] — Roman is used to denote a person enjoying the privi- 
leges attached to the citizenship of Rome. (Acts xxii. 25.) — ^To re- 
present the power of the Roman government (John xi. 48.); as well 
ss to signify any native or resioent of the imperial city, 

SPAIN. 

%ria.|— At least once occurs in the Apostolical writings (Rom. 
XT. £49 28.) ; but nothing is therein stated relative to Paul's naving 
actnaUy accomplished his there expressed intentions. 

Apology.] — ^With this particular we must conclude the present Geor 
grapbical notices, not however without apologizing to the reader 
2ir the very cursory and imperfect sketch here submitted ; yet 
uider the expectation of all deficiencies being in .due season sup- 
|£e4 \ as the discussion of Sacred Geography continues to occupy 
another departm^t of this Work. 

f Theology in our next. J 

• That Miiiigo Purk saw the Gospels in the heart of Africa, without knowing 
flMib, owing to his ignorance of Arabic, see a most interesting Letter, reconi' 
■tr *K» g to TraTellers the study of the Arabic Language, in the Wesleyan Me* 
thoAst Magaxine, for February, 1834, p. 107. 
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Ibllpwer*, und to •8tib)]3h ib» confidence of all mcceediog ganm- 
tione ? Had tine assurance been merely of a general natore^ had it 
l^ai^ited the personal ipedalitj of the first triplet, sufficient proTision 
Biighlt not have been made fbr the doubts and hesitancies of earl^ /coo- 
verts, of whom it is repeatedly asserted, that they were didl ip ap- 
prehension, and slow of belief : had the assurance been merely spe- 
cific, had it wanted the principal extension of the second trijdelt, \i 
might, in after-ages, have been difficult to prove, that it was not a 
peculiar privilege of our Lord*s original disciples : as the passage 
stands, both purposes have been abundantly attained : the timidity 
of Christ's infant followers was encouraged, and the scepticism of 
prayerless rationalists was met by anticipation. A bare inspection 
of the context is enough to confute Rosenmtiner, and others ejusdem 
fatin<By who would fain restrict the promises here made> to the 
Apostles alone. 

** A distinction of the same nature with that just adverted to, is 
observable in the commencement of our Lord's discourses, (for, that 
they were distinct discourses, delivered on difierent occasions and in 
Afferent places, I am, on many accounts, persuaded,) St. Luke vi, 
so, and St. Matt. v. 8: in the former we read : 

f tm K op t Q^ U i m » x 9^ ^ {ffurtpa irtv 4 fiankua rov Oeov : 
Happy are ye poor: for tours ii tiie kingdom of God : 
In the latter .- 

luuuipiOi ht irrb»x(H rw wvtv/ian' ^i> ivrmp Ircv 19 /SomXha r«iy At yp wr 
Happy the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kio^om of heaven. 

** The one, a special beatitude, confined to the persons then ad- 
dressed ; the other, a general beatitude, restricted to no given in- 
dividuals, limited to up particular period of time. 

** Cominentators have variously explained the terms ask^ seek^ 
knock. The explanation of Eutbemius Zigabenus is worthy of at- 
tention : Airciv IjceXcvc, xai Tr\v Botriv {fxe^ero. tXi}v ^17 dxXiiic ^rciy^ 
AXAa fur* eirifioyrjs Kai IvrqviaC tovto yap ^17X01 to (tiTEire, roc foi 
fioyoy fUT* iirifwyriQ icai ivroyiag^ &XXa Kcuuira &epfWTrjTog icac a^o^pom 
TffT.oc* TOVTO yap j3ovXcrai to KpoveTe. * He commanded us to A8K» 
and promised the gift : not, however, simply to ask, but widi perse- 
verance and alacrity ; for this is indicated by the word skek : and not 
only with perseverance and alacrity, but with fervor also, and rahe- 
mence ; for this is the force of the word knock.' An interpretation^ 
it must be observed, which Euthymius extracted and abridge4 temfk 
St. Chrysostom. See this Fatibers' twenty-third homily on St^ 
Matthew. 

" Perhaps without doing any violence to the moral maaniBg, the 
continuity and progress of the metaphor may be thus exhibited : 

Ask the way, and lafiNnatioa shall be given to yon ; 

Seek the house, and ye shall find it ; 

Knock at the door, and it shaU be open^ unto you."* 

• Bishop Jebb's Sacred liteiatvre, pp. 160—160. 
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n iroici If iiha oov* 

ffcirrD( airoiM#<re» mc, iy rui ^yi^. 

«v ^f. ^rcn' rrpoffivxrif 
U^tXm Ice vo rafiuov aov, 
cat cXiufoc ri|ir ^pap trov^ 

wpocev^M rw irarp^ <roVy rw Iv ro> icpvirrw. 
Ml, 6 xarrip croti, ^ pKtmav iv rw cpvirra^, 
^vo^AWCi <ro«y Iv r«r favtpw, 

9v Btf vi}reui#v, dXctif^ai <roti ri|y cc^aXifVy 

cot TO irpofftafTov eov viipaiy 

hrmg /iii favfiQ toiq iivQpiavoiQ vfi^twaify 

dXXa rm varpi 90Vy rw Iv na KpvirrWf 
Ktu 6 irarifp aoVf 6 pKtfrutv iv ria Kpvim*^ 
Aicodmfu aoij iv rta favtpia, 

Bnty when tboa g^vest almsy 
Let not thy left hand know. 
What thy right hand doeth ; 

That thine ahns may he in flecrecy^ 
And thy father, who aeeth in secrecy, 
ffinaelf will reward thee in publicity. 

Bat thoa, when thon prayest. 

Eater into thy closet, 

And having closed thy door, 

Pk«7 to thy Father, who is in aeereey. 
And thy Fkther, who seeth in secrecy. 
Will tfieward thee in publicity. 

Btt Hwo, when fasting, anohit thy head, 

And wash thy Ikce, 

Thnt thon mayest not appear a fester unto meoy 

Bnt unto thy Father, who is in secrecy. 

And thy Father, who seeth in secrecy, • 

WiU Rwaird than in pobUdty. Bfatt. ▼!. 3, 4, 17, 18. 



of these three pair of triplets, are several d^cort-* 
.Wa, or rhyming terminations, which in an English version, it is 
ttfNsible to preserve : soch are ii iLpirtpa aav* 4 ^c&a 9ov : rtiiuwp 
Mr Aiipay <nvi alld twice repeated, ri# irarpi 9ov* h wartfp eov^ 
Mm«u aou In the more remarkable, more frequently repeated, 
Ml fcr more important oecurrence, of Iv ria ^awtpm* ir rw Kpwifru, 
IkiTe thbnght it right to make an effort, which, after all, is bat a 
fm approximation, by rendering those antithetical terms, tn secre"^ 
9, mpuhlicity. 

** The clause h rai ^avepai, has occasioned much critical discus- 
mm : on the authority of several MSS., Versions, and Fathers, it 
iiiqeetedtkroaghoal, from verses 4, 6, and IS, by ErasmuB, MiB^ 
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mrefy otii^ tvrt of which is east ill the vety rmoM of |KK$tiei(l p^ 
t^JMwm. Omit the clause ih any one triplet, atfd that one win 
nnaccoantablj difler from the rest ; a difference the more e<tt*aor* 
diaarjy as the entire Sermon on the Mount is composed in paratlelismsy 
without A single chasm, or break, from the commencement to th($ 
oonehision. Nor, if we look to the meaning of the passage, can these 
words be spai^, without manifest injury to that meaning. Through- 
out these yerses, the phrase cv r<# ^vtpta is not only demanded aitti* 
thetically by the phrase kv rta Kpvirrtaj but it seems, if we may so 
speak, to be forced out^ by the reiterated notion of concealment^ 
peryading, in each pair of triplets, the fire preceding Hues. And it 
18 worthy of particular attention, that, in the last pair of triplets, 
(that yery clause from whence the critics almost unanimously expel 
the disputed words,) the verbal antithesis is peculiarly forcible and 
striking : for the act of the individual, according to S. Chrysostom's 
just distinction, not merely shews the absence of anxiety for dis- 
play, but is studiously designed for concealment: On02 MH 

^ANHi:, — IN ORDER THAT THOU MATEST NOT APPEAR. DoeS 

not the generosity of God^s dealings indicate, and, one might also say, 
demand, that the reward of such an act shall be of the most publio 
nature ? EN TO ^ANEPO, before the great assembly of the last day. 

&tfhv yap In KtKoXvfifuvoVf 6 6vk AiroKctKvfOfi&irair 
«ai KpmrroVf 6 6v y vw<r9f|(rcrai. 

For there is nothing yeiled, which shall not be revealed. 
And hidden, which shall not be made known. 

« 

*^ One further observation, and I shall have brought this Bp&^ 
cimen, and this section to a close. 

'^ In the third line of the second triplet, which relates to alms- 
giving we read *AYTOX &iro^a><rei* himself will reward thee: 
in the two parallel lines of the fourth and sixth triplets, which respect 
prayer and fosting, we find simply avohburti^ without kvTOQi will 
reward thee» The variation seems just and beautiful. Prayer and 
fastinf being religious acts, more immediately directed towuMS 
God, it were needless emphatically to declare, himself wiM to- 
ward thee : but almsgiving being more immediately exercised to- 
wards Our fellow-creatures, the emphatic 'AYTOX intimates that Ootf 
takes the debt upon himself: 

He lendeth to ibhovah, who pitieth the poor 3 

And his recompence he wiU repay unto him. Prov. xiz. 17. 

Verily I say unto you : 

Inasmuch as ye have done R unto the least of these my brethren, 

Ye have done it unto me.*** Matt. xxv. 40. 

[To be continaed.] 



• Bishop Jebb^s Sacred Literature^ pp. 150—107. 
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INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 



THE BOOK OF JoSHUA. 



Year before the common year of Christ, 1451.-- Julian Period, 3263.— 
Cjcle of the sun, 10. — Dominical Letter, B.— Cycle of the moon, lO.^Indictioo, 
15.— Creation from Tisri or September, 2553.— An. Exod. Israel, 40w<— Anno 
ante I. Olymp. 675. 

The book of Joshua, which in all copies of the Old Testament immediately 
follows the Pentateuch, is the first in order of those generally termed Historical 
Books. 

Commentators and critics are by no means afipreed as to the author of this 
book. The whole of the ancient Jewish and Christian Churches, with the 
exception of a few induviduals, have uniformly acknowledged it to be the work 
of JoMkua, Of the same opinion, also, were Gerhard, Diodati, Huet, Bishops 
PliUrick and Tomline, and Doctors Gray and Clarke. Dr. Lightfoot ascribes it to 
Phineas; Calvin to Eleazar ; Henry to Jeremiali ; and Van Til to Samuel. 

Among these conflicting opinions we assume the former as correct, for the 
following among other reasons : 

1. It is well known that Moses kept an accurate regfister of all the events 
that took place during his administration in the Wilderness ; at least from the 
giving of the law to the time of his death. - Now, is it not likely that Joshua, 
the c(»stant servant and companion of Moses, could see all this, be convinced, 
as he must be, of its utility, and not adopt the same practice ; especially as, at 
the death of Moses, he came into the same office ? 

2. It is certain that Joshua did record some of the events which transpired 
mider his administration ;— << And Joshua wrote these words in the Book of the 
Law of the Lord" (xxiv. 26.),— which renders it still more probable that he 
kept a regular reg^ter of events. 

3. l%e author intimates that he was one of those who passed into Canaan— 
** Hie Lord had dried up the water^-until we were passed over." (v. 1.) 

4. The latter part of the xxivth chapter, where the death and burial of 
Joriiua are related, and which was obviously added by a later hand,- dififers in 
■tyle from the rest of the book ; the same as the style of the latter part of 
Moteronomy does from the rest of that book. 

Against this opinion it is urg^, that there are several things inserted in the 
book which shew that it could not have been coeval with the transactions it 
reoordsL Hie statement in chap. iv. 9, (that the twelve stones set up as a 
■emorial of the passage of the Jordan remain to thU day) was evidently written 
at a period much later. The same remark applies to the account of ^j/ that 
Joshua made it a heap for ever, even a desolation to the present day, (viii. 28.) 
Has again, we read in chap. xv. 63., that the children of^Judah could not drive 
out the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, *< but the Jebusites dwell with 
tiw cfaiJdren of Judah at Jerusalem to this day^f From these and some few 

*, Continued from vol. i. p. 416. 

•f The above passage shews that this book could not have been compiled 
later than the reig^ of David : for he took the strong hold of Sion, and expelled 
the Jebusites. (2 &un. v. 7—0.) 

▼OL. II. L 
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more pa«ag^ it is contended by some biblical writers, that the book of Joahuft 
could not have |>een written by Um whose name it bears. 

But in rep^ to fbsse <rib»jectioBS we merely ask, ^ Whether the tame argument 
might not be urged against the genuineness of some books of the Pentateuch ? 
And if it ia not allow^ to have any weight in that case, why should it in this ?**. 

Upon the whole, then, we are of opinion that the book in the main is fbe 
composition of Joshua himself. That it is as truly kit worky as the commentaries 
of Caesar are hi* ; and all the real difficulties mentioned above, may be rationally 
and satisfactorily accounted for, on the ground, that these slight additions were 
made by Jeremiah or Ezra when they collected and revised the canonical books. 

This book then, is called the booh ofJoshuOy 1. Because Joshua wrote it, 
2. Because it is the relation of his own conduct in the conquest, division, and 
settlement of the Promised Land. 3. Because it contains a multitude of parti' 
omiart that only hiwuelfy or a eonstamt epe-wituess, could possibly relate. 4. Be- 
canse it was evidently designed to be a continuation, of the booh of Demteromamfff 
aad is so. cosmected with it, in narrative, as to prove that it must have beat 
immediately commenced on the termination of the other. 

Of the authenticity of this book we have the strongest proofs : for, 
. 1. It was evidently compiled and received by the Jews immediately after 
the events recorded in it transpired, as Rahab the harlot was stiU living ; and 
consequently the aathor^s fidelity could be subjected to the test of examination. 

2. We may perceive the fidelity of the author^s narrations in the extreme 
particularity with which every thing is related :— a circumstance never to be 
ftmnd in spinnous writings. 

3. Several of the transactions related in the book of Joshua are recorded 
by other sacred writers whh little or no material variations ; thus, we find the 
conquest and division of Canaan,* mentioned by Asaph (Psal. Ixxviil. 53—65. 
comp. with Psal. xliv. 2— 4.) ; the slangfhter of the Canaanites by David (Fnl. 
farviii. 13—15.) ; the division of the waters of Jordan (Psal. cxiv. 1—5; cxvi. 5, 6; 
Habak. iii. 8.) ; the terrible tempest ^f bail-stones after the slaughter of the 
southern Canaanites (Hab. ili. 11 — 13; comp. with Josh. x. 9-^11.); uid the 
setting up of the tabernacle at Shiloh (Josh, xviii. 1.), in the books of Judges 
(xviSi. 31.), and Samuel. {\ Sam. i. 3, 9. 24. and iii. 21.)t 

4. Several things related in this book are confirmed by the traditions current 
among heathen nations. Thus there are ancient monuments extant wnfch pi^ove 
that the Carthaginians were a colony of the Tyrians, who escaped fttmi Joshua ;- 
as also that the inhabitants of Leptis in Africa came originally ttom the Zldo- 
nians, who forsook their country because of the miseries which afllicted it. The 
fkble of the Phoenician Hercales arose from the history of Joshua ;J the overthroir 
of the g^iants, and the famous Typbon, owe their origin to the overthrow of Qg^ 
the king of Bashan ; and of the Anaknis, who were called giants.|| The tempttt 
of hail-stones, mentioned in Josh. x. II. was transformed by the poets in£F s 
tempest of stones with which, as they say, Jupiter overwhelmed the enemies of 
Hercules in Asimy which is exactly the country where Joshua fought wifli the* 
children of Anak.§ 

Hiis book comprises the history of about seventeen years ; or, according to 
some chronologers, of twenty-seven or thirty years : it is one of the moat impor- 
tant documents in the Old Covenant ; and should never be separated f\ram the 
Fentateuch, of which it is at once both the continuation and comple^on. Between 
this booh and thejhe boohs of Mosesy there is the same analogy as between the 
four Cfospels and the Acts of the Apostles. The Peictatbuch contains a 
history of the Acts of the great Jewish LegiHatory and the laws on which the 

* On the objections which have been urged against the conquest of Canaan. 
by the Israelites, see vol. i. p. 161. note; and Home's Introd. vol. i. Append. 
No. 3, Sect. 5. 

f Homers Introduction, vol. iv. p. 81. 
Procop. Vandal, lib. ii. c. 10. 
Polybius, Frag. cxiv. Sallust. de Paleo Jurghithino. 
AUix's Reflections on the books of the Old Testament, chap. ii. 
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SewiA Ckmrth rinrald be eitablidied. Hie book of JotlruA grives «ii account 
of tbe mtablisHteni of that ebmrcb in the land of Canaan, a'ccmtlhig to the oft- 
repeated promiaei and declarationa of God. The Goi^BLf i^ve an account of 
the traiuAttianM of Jesus Christ, the ^reat Christian LegUlaiOTy and of those 
LAWS on which hU Church should be established, and by which it should be 
gorcmed. The Acts of the Apostles, give an account of the actual utahlUik- 
■Mitf of that Church, accordiufc to the predictions and promises of its great 
foalider. Thus then, the Peniatevick bears as pointed a relation to the GatpeU 
as the book of Joihua does to the Acts of the Apostles. On this very principle 
M woald be a matter of high utility, to read these Old Testament and the New 
Tsstawtent books totfether ; as they reflect a strong and mutual light on each other ; 
bear the most decided testimony to the words and truth of prophecy ; and shew 
the ample fulfilment of all the ancient and gracious designs of God. Tikis appears 
particQlarly evident in the five hooks cf Moses and the book of Joshuoy compared 
aad eoUatcd with the y«mr Oospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the analogy 
will be the more complete as to the number of those books, though that is a 
flatter of minor consideration, when we consider Joshua as we ought, a continue- 
Hem of the book of Deuteronomy, though written by a diflbrent hand, which 
ffee books should be rated only as one history. 

Whoever goes immediately from the reading of the Pentateueky to the 
reading of the Gospels ; and from the reading of Joshua^ to that of the AdSy 
will carry with him advantages, which, on no other plan, he will be able to com- 
ttsnd. Even a commentator himself will derive advantsiges from this plan, whicii 
he will seek in vain from any other. To see the wisdom and goodness of God in 
the ritnal of Moses, we must have an eye continually on the incarnation and 
death of Christ, to which it refers. And to have a proper view of the great 
atooemeiit made by the sacrifice of our Lord, we must have constant reference iib 
the mosaic law, where this is shadowed forth. Without this referenecy the law 
of Moifes is a system of expensive and burthensomc ceremonies, destitute of 
adeqvate meaning: and without this entering in of the law, that theoflbnce migbt 
abonad, to shew the exceeding awfulness of sin, the iVailty of man, and the 
hoKneas of God ; the Gospel of Christ, including the account of his incarnation^ 
pieacbin^, nd^cles, passion, death, burial, ascension, and intercession, would not 
appear to have a sufficient necessity to explain and justify it. By the law It 
the kmowledge of sin ; and by the oospbl its cure. Either, taken separately, 
wHl Btft anawer*the purpose for which God gave these astonishing revehitiomi of 
his jutHiee and Ms ffraee,* 

Thfe scope of tlie inspii^d writer of this book seems to be, to dek^pnstrate 
fiht Mhftdness of God, in the full accomplishment of his promises mMe to th« 
p t triar tha , that their seed should obtain possession of the land of Canaan. We 
alw bdiold the divine power and mercy signally displayed in cherishing, pro- 
teeti^fy and defending his people, amid all the trials and difficnlties to which 
they were exposed ; and as the land of Canaan is in the New Testament considered 
as a type of heaven, the conflicts and trials of the Israefites have been considered 
as adumbrating the spiritual conflicts of believers in every age of the church * 
AMsmg h loriiua whose courage, piety, and disinterested integrity, are conspi. 
caona throughout his whole history, is not expressly mentioned in the New Testa- 
Bent as a type of the Messiah, yet he is universally allowed to have been a 
very eaoinent one. He bore our Saviour*s name; the Alexandrian version, giving 
his name a Greek termination, uniformly calls him I lycrovc^— Jesus ; which appella^ 
tioo is al0o given to him in Acts vii. 45 ; and Ueb. iv. 8. Jorima saved the people 
of God (as the Israelites are emphatically styled in the Scriptures) ftottL the Ca* 
aaanltes. Jesus Christ saves his people from their sms. (Matt. i. 21. )t 

Tliere is considerable diversity of opinion among biblical writers respecting 
the book of Jasher, which is cited in Joshua x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18. It would b« 
a waste of time to mention the endless coigectures of the ancients and modems 
relative to this book. Cahnet supposes i\A most probable opinion to be, that 

* Dr. A. Clarke. Prefiice to the book of Joshua, 
■f Hornets Introd. vol iv. p. 33. 

L ^ 
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there were^ fttMn fhe beg^iiiifai(r> penons among the Hebrews, who were eiiiploy«d 
in writing the annals of their nation, and receding the memorable events in It. 
These amials are said to have been lodged in the tabernacle, or temple, where, on 
occasion, recourse was had to them.* And therefore, the book of the Wars of the 
Lord ; the book of Days or Chronicles 3 and the book of Jasher, or Righteoosy 
are, properly speaking, the same, but differently denominated according to the 
ilifrerence of the times. Before there were kings over the Hebrews, these records 
jnight 1>e entitled, «< the book of the Wars of the Land,*^ or « the book of JaiAier 
or Right.'* After the reign of Saul, they might be called, « the book of the 
Chronicles of the khigs of Israel and Jadah.** Dr. Ughtfoot is of opinion that it 
was a book of rtmemkramctt and directions^ written by Moses for Joshna's pri- 
vate instructions for the management of the wars after him, which optnioii is 
adopted by Dr. A. Clarke. Grotius conceives it to have been a triumphant song, 
•made purposely to celebrate the success of Joshua, and the prodigy attendfaig it, 
M. Dupin declares for this opinion, as most probable, because, (I.) the words 
cited by Joshua are poetical expressions, not very proper for historical memoirs c 
(2.) because a book under the same title is referred to in Samuel, where Da▼id^l 
song on the death of Saul and his son Jonathan is repeated. The late ingcnioiw 
Editor of Calmet remarks: << May not these opinions coincide, if we suppose this 
book contained a collection of pieces of poetry, made on occasion of remafkable 
events ? In this view the appeal to the book of Jasher, for a copy of David^l 
ode called * The Bow,' is very pertinent. Might it not contain the songs of 
Moses, of Deborah, etc. ? May Jasher, < the Upright, ' signify the standard- 
authentic book ?''f ** It is perfectly well known,*' he continues, ** to aU readers 
of English history, that not only are our most ancient chronicles in verse, but also 
that many national events are recorded in historical songs, which, though nnquea- 
tionably genuine and authentic, yet are no where else to be met with. The Saxon 
chronicle, with several others, prove this ; but the most popular instances are the 
^ border songs," or events narrated in rfasrme, of the wars between the Kf»giith 
and the Scots on the * debateable lands' before the union of the two crowns."{ 

It is necessary to remark, that there is some accidental derangement in the 
order of the chapters of this book, occasioned probably by the mode of rolling up 
manuscripts anciently observed. If chronologically placed, they should be read 
thus : first chapter to the tenth vente ; then second chapter ; then from the te&th 
Terse to the end of the first chapter ; afterwards should follow the sixth and con- 
secutive chapters to the eleventh ; then the twenty-second chapter; and, lastly, 
the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, to the twenty-fourth verse of the latter .|| 

The Samaritans are by some writers supposed to have received the book of 
Joshua ; this, however, was not the case. It is true there is still extant a Samaritan 
book entitled, the book of Joshua, but it differs materially from the Hebrew copy, 
containing a Chronicle of events, badly compiled from the death of Moses to the 
time of the emperor Adrian. It consists of 47 chapters, swelled with iabukms 
accounts. It is written in Arabic, in the Samaritan character .§ After baring t>een 
long lost, it was recovered by G. Scaliger and deposited at Leyden, in manuscript, 
and has never been published.^ 

The history contained in the book of Joshua naturally dirides itself into firar 
parte. 

Part I. — The History of the entrance of the Itraelites into Canaan^ conu 
prising : 

1. Tlie mission of Joshua Chap. i. 1—10. 

2. Tlie spies sent out to riew the land — ii. 



• See Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. v. c. i. 

•f Parkhurst was of this opinion. See Hcb. Lex. voce ")Vt. 

I See additions in Calmet's Bib. Ency. on « Bible." 

II Bedford's Script. Chron. book v. p. 590, Gray's Key, p. 140. 
(^ Fabricii Apocryph. V. Test. p. 876. et seq. 

4 Gray, p. 149. 
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3. Hie miraculooB passaffe ofthe Jordan JChap.i.lOtocndjaiid 

' ^ i ill, IT. 

4. The renewal of the covenant .... y. I..I3. 

9AMt U.— 7A« Tictoriet of the ItraelUes tinder Jostma. 

1. The conquest of Jericho A T^* *» ^- ^V® 

i end; vi. 2. to end. 

2. Thecapture of Ai vii, Tiii. 1— 30. 

3. History ofthe Gibeonites— conquest of the five kings, ? ^^^ j 

and miracle of the sun standing still* ( 

4. TTie conquest of Canaan completed j "^*end ^^ ^ *^ 

5. The tribe of Reuben return home — xxii. 

6. Recapitulation ofthe conquests of Israel — ^ zii, xiii. 1—15. 

Part lll.'^DivUion ofthe Country ; containing : 

1. General division of Canaan — xiv. 1—5. 

2. Inheritance of the two tribes and a half — * xiii. 15 to end. 

8. Inheritance of Caleb 5 "T **''* 10 ^nn®"^' 

2 and XV. 13 — ^20 

4. Lotof Judah \ !J\^""P' *°* 

\ 20 to end. 

5. Lotof Joseph — xvi, xvii. 

6. The tabernacle setup — ^ xviii. 1—11. 

7. Lot of Benjamin and the remaining tribes | ^^x"* 1-49°^ * 

8. Inheritance of Joshua — xix. 49 to end^ 

9. Cities of refuge and Levitical cities — xx, xxi. 

Part IV.— 2^ Uut Exkortatione and Death ofJoihua . comprising : 

1. Tlie assembling of the people and first address of 9 ______ xxiii. 

Joshua { 

2. Thetribesagainassembled and addressed by Joshua. -^— xxiv. 1—28. 

3. The death and burial of Joshua — - "iv. 29, 30. 

4. The remains of Joseph buried in Shechem — — xxiv. 32. 

5. The death and burial of Eleazar —- xxiv. 33. 



JOB XXTIII. 12. 

« Where shaii wisdom be found f'"^ 

Where shall wisdom^s pearl be found? 
Seek we knowledge under g^round ?. 
The earth cries out— << His not in me^ — 
« Nor is it here" — ^replies the sea. 
For diamonds, pearls, or purest gold. 
The pearl of price was never sold. 
Where is wisdom then conceaPd ? 
And to whom the place revcalM ? 
For wisdom, we must seek withtUf 
And knowledge is — to fly from sin. 



Genius. Mag, 



* For some masterly observations on this stupendous miracle, the reader 
^nfcrred to Dr. A. darkens Comment in loco. Ilome*s Introd. vol. i. Append, 
^ -3. lect. 8. ^ 4. may also be consulted. 
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Sj^atactctiKtic iStoticeK of Villical SBociis.* 

h^A Trmtise on #A« Genim and Ohjeei of the MHOriardtai^ #A« LevitUaM^ 

ike ChrUiian Dispensation*. By Gtwge SttmUy Faber, B. D. Beetor of 
Lon^Newton. 2 toU. 8fo. pp. 904. London, Rivingftooty 18S3y U. Is. boards, 

Mr. Fabek, baTingTi in the preceding chapters, ihewn that ^ the ringnlar 
theory of Bishop Warburton, which, at one blow, would annihilate the whole Fatii- 
archal Dispensation," is perfectly untenable, ** since that Dispensation has been 
found to have a real existence," now proceeds in 

Chapter IV. To enquire, what was the special ol^ect of the Fatriarcfaal Dis- 
pensation ? Now the Patriarchal Dispensation being promulgated t^Ur the ftJ!, 
we may be sure, that it had respect to some special point of doctrine, which the 
circumstances of the fall had rendered necessary. ** On these grounds, we may 
yenture to determine, that from ike history of the fail we must team the ohjeei 
of the Patriarchal Dispensattonr 

I.— The enquiry is conducted negatitely, by which the question Is gfreatly 
narrowed when conducted positively. 1. The object then of the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation could not be to convey the knowledge of the Divine Unity ; 2. Neither 
could its special object be to inculcate authoritatively the duties of morality: 
3. Nor yet could its object be to teach the divine attributes of wisdom, power ana 
justice ; 4. To sum up the whole in one word, its object could not be to coamm- 
nicate any knowledge which man had already possessed during his abode in 
Faradise. 

II. — ^This neffative enquiry, by shutting out all which our first pwcents had 
learned during their paradisaical state, at once limits our positive enquiry to the 
history of the fall. 1. Now it is obvious, that the only additional knowledge wblcl| 
man had need to acquire after the fall, was a knowledge whick respected Ids miser- 
ably altered condition. Hence, as the Patriarchal Dispensation wore a beni^ 
aspect, tke inculcation of the doctrine of rbdbjvrtiojv must have been its espe- 
cial object. 2 Agreeably to this conclusion, from the necessity of the case, we 
find, that the Patriarchal Diispensation actually commences with a promise of 
nBDBMRTiON^ Gen. iii. 14, 15. 

Chapter V is then devoted to the investigation of the knowledge of this doe- 
trine of redemption, possessed by mankind during the Patriarchal ages, so fhr 
as the matter can be ascertained from Scripture. Here, however, an enquliy 
arises, whether the import of the promise made to our first parents was at au* 
understood by the early race of mortals ; and, if at all understood by them, TO 
WHAT EXTENT it was Understood? 

I. — A discussion of the question, whether the import of the promise was ai aB 
understood by the early race of mortals ? 1. The obvious nature and intention of 
the prophecy respecting the seed of the woman requires us to suppose, that nuui 
understood the drift of the first promise, so far as was necessary for every saving 
purpose. 2. Accordingly this is admitted by Bishop Warburton ; and such an ad- 
mission involves a knowledge both of redemption and of a future state. 

II.— Hiis important question, whether the drift of the first pi-omise w<u AT ALL 
understood by the early race (fmortals^ being answered affirmatively, the next 
question is, to what extent tkey understood it ! 

1. The primary question, which would present itself to our first parents, after 
the fall, would obviously respect the nature of that serpent who had so maliciously 
seduced them into disobedience. Now, when they perceived the lamentable effects 
oftheir transgression, they would forthwith conclude, that their seducer was no 
mere serpent, but their malignant foe, of whose nature and machinations they were^ 
no doubt, previously duly warned, lurking under the form, and using the organs of 
that animal. Hence, from the mere terms of the oracle, and without any farther 
instruction from heaven, they would* naturally incline to nfiffuraiive expositioiiy 



* Continued from p. 48. 
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•ttd e<AKlade that the promite related to lome extraordinary conteit between a 
■on ofthe vruman and their spiritual enemy. And, if we suppose them to have 
been iifnomnt before the ftiU of the poisonous nature of the serpent's bite, they 
would very soon become acquainted with itallter the fall. Hence, they would also 
/Doodode, that the son of the woman was destined to experience the death of the 
body in the coarse of his conflict with their enemy : though, at the same time, they 
would likewise conclude, that the power of their enemy would be as effectnally 
crashed by their triumphant woman-bom deliverer, as the deleterious potency of 
the serpent is annihilated by crushing^ his head ; and that thus a complete rescae 
would be effected for them. 

2. An enquiry would next occur, as to the nature of this mighty conqaeror, 
■Ml as to the reason of hisbeiufir so peculiarly denominated theM«d qfthewomtm, 
(1.) After the fall, Jehovah the Messenger, or Word of God, manifested himself in 
a palpable form to our first parents, as walking in the gardemy hakiho eoaU 
qfMny and kimseif ci^OATumo them. (Gen. iii. 8, 21.) We must here correct 
■a error into which Mr. Faber has fallen : he states, that the Targumists agree to 
render Gen. iii. 8, They heard the word of the Lord God walhing ; but the 
true reading of the Targfums is, Theif heard the voice of the word of the Lord 
GMwALKiiro, -^Srino nnSil ♦n mb^O Sp n» ^yrm, (2) The form of the voice, 
or word, or name, or messenger of Jehovah, in which ne appeared, was the ha- 
■um. Gen. xvin. xxxii. 24—30; Mat. iii. 1, John. i. 1, 11, 14; Phil. ii. 8. (3.) 
Ibe Divine Word, then manifested, instituted the rite of sacrifice. (4 ) The lan- 
guage of Eve : / have gotten the man even Jehovah his very self (Gen. 
iv. 1), g^ves us reason to believe, that she knew the promised seed to be the same 
Divine Word manifested in a human form. 

3. Hie explanatory revelation was given when the typical ordinance of m- 
crMlce was first instituted : the steps, by wluch Mr. F. arrives this supposition, art 
the following: (1.) The notion of WoartoiM /nocK/dr^, associated with theobla- 
tkm €>f an animal victim, is plainly altogether arbitrary^ not obvtoue or natural ; and 
as it is impossible to account for the universtU prevalence of this arfrtfrory notion and 
practice, except on the hypothesis of derivation from a common centre, we are thence 
led to conclude that it originated with Adam, to whom it was authoritatively commn- 
■knted by divine revelation. (2.) With regard to the specific mode in which this 
explanatory revelation was made, it is conceived to have been agpreeably to the 
analogy of various other revelations, partly by exprettive ywrdty and partly by 
egprueifDe actions, (3.) Thus wc are brought to the important result, that the doc- 
trine OP THE ATONEMENT, in its grand peculiar features, must have been mada 
known, in perfectly intelligible terms, to our first parents. 

III.-— Bishop Warburton, however, strikes at the very root of the whole matter, 
by denying at once the divine institution of sacrifice, and by endeavouring to shew 
htm easily it might have originated from merely familiar human sentiments. But, 
L This theory was necessary to his Lordship^s favourite opinion. 2. The opinion, 
ttat aaciifice was of mere human institution, is unsatisfactory, and rests upon no 
tilld fcMindation. There are two things, in thb theory of the Kshop, which cannot 
bat atrike the diligent enquirer after truth. (1.) That this tenet, which allowedly 
•QMlitatea no part of natural religion, and which, during its reign, would have been 
nritbcr more nor less than a vain unauthorized folly, should prove eventually to be 
the nMst awAil and sacred truth of Christianity itself. (2.) There is yet a second 
Wag, scarcely less wonderful, to be accounted for : that is, the wniversal preta** 
UVCB of the tenet, 

17.— Socfa are the difficulties, which attend the theory of Bishop Warburton, re- 
Wlive to the hmmam origin of expiatory sacrifice. If they compel ua to abandon hit 
r, then we most adopt the belief, that that ordinance was of divine institution, 
it is condoded, that from this compound revelation, partly scenical and 
PMly verbal, the doctrine of an atonement through the piacular 
Math op the woman's promised seed was set forth to the guilty pair and 
Mr descendants, with sufficient clearness to form the basis of the Patriarchal 
l^iMBlliiii, and thus to answer every salutary purpose. 

Chapter VI. Treats respecting the knowledge of the doctrine of redemptioB 
PacMed by mankind during the F^triarchal ages, so ftr as the matter can be as- 
«vtiiMd fnn the old theology of the Gentiles. 
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I. An aceomit of the different principles, which have been adopted fbrtfitf 
pnrpoae of interpreting^ gentile theology. 1. The first theory is, that the gods of 
the Gentiles were neither more nor less than physical objects allegorically peno* 
nifled. 2. The second theory is,' that the sou, moon, planets, stars and constelia- 
tions, having been poetically described by the early astronomers as linng ageBl% 
were thence gradoally supposed to be men, and were then further thought to haver 
been the earliest princes and heroes of each kingdom and country. 3. The third 
theory is, that the persons declared to have been once men, actually were coce 
men ; that, after death, their souls were thought, as regents, to animate and 
govern the host of heaven ; and that they were worshipped by surviving mortal* 
as Deastri or astronomical Hero-Gods. 

II.— An examination of these theories, respecting each of which it may seem 
reasonable to make the following gfeneral observations. That no reasonable hy- 
pothesis should be adopted on mere abHract speeulaiUm : for naked hisiorieai 
evidence is the only satisfactory basis on which it can rest. 1. The first systeaiy 
though built upon evidence to a certain extent^ yet deals too largely in coi\)ectarey 
and may be charged, too, justly with omission. Thus it neither accounts satlafiie- 
toriiy for the rise of Sabianism and Hero-worship, nor gives any such elucidaHoo 
of the remarkably uniform stories told respecting the pagan deities, as the mind 
can rest upon with confidence. 2. The second system also rests upon evidence 
to a certain extent ; but it affords only a very mutilated and imperfect acooont of 
paganism. 3. The third system, Mr. F. from a conviction of its truth, consideni 
last in order : and very ingeniously explains how, from Hero-worship blended 
with astronomy and physics, was produced the triple though united system of 
pagan idolatry. (1.) The evidence that the Hero-gods of the Gentiles were deified 
men : Mr. F. produces only three testimonies in support of this theory, but 
refers to his former work on the Origin of Pagan idolatry. The testimdnieB are 
those of Plutarch (de Isid. et Osir. § 13, 21) St. Augustin, (de^Civ; Dei. lib. viii. 
c. 5.), and Cicero (Tusc. Disp. lib. i. c. 12, 13.) (2.) A diiBCusUon of the question, 
what particular men were venerated as the Hero-Gods of the Gentiles ? 

III.— A discussion of the question whether Hero-worship or Sabianism wia 
the more ancient form of idolatry. l.The argument of Mr. F. in favour of the 
priority of Hero- Worship ; which is, that the general voice of antiquity beam 
witness that the g^ods of the Gentiles were certain dead men translated to the sun, 
the planets, the stars, and the constellations ; whence, being esteemed their celea- 
. tial vehicles, they received suitable honours and veneration ; therefore, the wor- 
ship of the man clearly preceded the worship of the star j for, the one was, in 
truth, the cause of the other. 2. An examination of the evidence afibrded by 
Sanchouiatho, that the worship of the heavenly bodies was prior to the worship 
of heroes. (1.) If this evidence be admitted as valid, it is perfectly irrelevant l» 
the point under litigation. For the question respects not antediluvian but poei^ 
diluvian idolatry; and though Sanchoniatho does not expressly mention the 
flood, and there is some conjfusion in the arrangement of his generations ; yet^ 
siiice we find low doum in the genealogy certain characters who are plainly Noah, 
Ham, and Canaan, we may be sure that the earlier steps must be antedUwctamm 
(2.) But, while his assertion, relative to the orig^ of Sabianism, is thus pnlpn- 
bly irrelevant, nothing can be more clear, when we descend lower in the genen- 
logy, than that he m^es postdiluvian Hero-worship precede^ and be in fact the. 
CAUSE of postdiluvian Sabianism. 3. Respecting Sanchoniatbo*s assertion of the 
very early rise of Sabianism among the antediluvians^ which agrees with the tradi- 
tion of the Jews as set forth by Maimonides. (1.) The statement of Maimonides is 
plainly founded upon a text of Genesis (iv. 26.), which he understood to denote^ 
that, Ai the days of Enos men fell into grievous errors. But as the Scriptnrea no 
where teach us whether the antediluvians did or did not worship the heavenlj 
bodies, we can only learn the precise nature of the corruption by (2.) Enquiring 
into the nature ofCahi^i apostacy. This Mr. Faber states, and shews morefkHj 
hereafter, to consist in a rejection of the atonement through the predicted bmteinr 
or sacrificial devotement of the woman's seed, and which led to every eifi 
imagination of man's heart. 4. An examination of Bishop Warburton's hypothesis^ 
in support of the opinion, that Sabianism was the most ancient form of postdiluvian 
idolatry, by which he conducts mankind to the worship of the heavenly bodies, tknmjj^ 
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tht m ttlium ofmuk groa previtnu htnrbarism a» should Aom eamsed a Mai fotr 
MtftkB kmowUdge of the one irme God. (1.) There u a total want of proof, that 
Molatory sprang up in consequence of the early descendants of Noah soon losing 
the reyealed luiowledge of their Creator. According to Bishop Warbortouy 
■ankind passed from the worship of Jehovah to the wmhip of the heavenly host, 
tkromgk the medium of grote ionoraiicb ami Manage ba&baribii ; hot accord- 
ing to St. Pauly their progress was through the directly opposite medium of a pre- 
tended WISDOM. (Rom. i. 21, 22, I. Cor. i. 21.) (2.) Nor is the Bishop more 
Mtisfiictory in his account of the rise of Hero-worship, which he supposes to have 
fpnug np, when men were reclaimed from barbarism to social life, by their deify, 
ing tlMir several legislators. Now, according to this theory, it is manifest, that 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT persons would be deified by diffnrent nations: but the 
TBKT SAME Hero-gods, with the very same attributes, and with the very 
SAME remarkable history attached to them, have been venerated in every quarter 
of the g^lobe : therefore they must be certain men, in whom all nations are inter- 
oted, and with whom they were at some remote period connected. Hence, Hero- 
wonhip must have originated before the dinpersion ; and if so, it cannot have 
spnug up through an imaginary barbarism. (3.) The same mode of reasoning 
Amiahes an additional argument against the Bishop^s hypothesis of the rise of 
HaWanlsm : for, the pagans did not worship the sun, and moon simply, but ar- 
bitrarily ; and those identical arbitrary notions, which prevailed in one 
TCfk», prevailed in another. 

IV.— Still, we have to enquire, by what steps idolatory in any fonn could spring 

ap after the flood among a race of men, who had been educated in the worship of 

thetrae God. 1. Early speculation, respecting the import of the phrase fAe Med 

of the womamy would lead some to expect that he would be bom in the ordinary 

ooorae of generation ; and others, that he would be bom fVom a virgin after some 

ineAble uid pretematural manner. And, (I.) They who held the former opinioa 

would be looldng out for his manifestation m almost every child which came into 

the world. Hence Hero-worship commenced on the avowed theory, that, as the 

Divine Word had repeatedly exhibited himself in a human figure by nuraeroua 

descents from heaven, so he had repeatedly been bom an infant, and had perma- 

RSBtly dwelt among men, for the purpose either of reformation or of vengeance^ 

er of regal government. Pursuant to this theory, the righteous Enoch who was 

wrapt to iMaven after the precise mode in which the anthropomorphic word 

waaaecostomed to convey himiBelf away, would be considered as no other than a 

■aailisatationofthat word. In like manner, the same character would be as- 

cribed to Noah, to Adam, and to Abel. This notion, of the repeated incarnation 

er Avatar of the Word of God, is then shewn to have obtained to a great extent 

in the heathen world. (2.) Those who held the latter opinion, that he was to be 

Mbacnloosly bom of a virgin, were not inclined to differ very widely from those 

who advocated the former opinion. Such they pronounced Adam to be, as bora 

from the viigin-womb of his great mother the earth ; and such they similarly 

ieelared Noah to be, as bom into a new world from the virg^ womb of his great 

msAier the Ark. And, viewing all the persons, which they thus considered, as 

saly various incarnations of the word, they strangely, though systematically, blended 

the characters of Adam, Enoch, Noah, and the predicted Son of the woman. Of thia 

pMaliar superstition Mr. F. produces various instances fh>m countries widely separated 

tnm each other. 2. Such were the extraordinary notions of the Gentiles respecting 

tke nature of their chief deity : nor were their sentiments less remarkable in 

>t|ard to the atonement by sacrifice, which their serpenticidal and virgin-bom 

f^ WIS to make for them. (1.) The mystical sacrifice of the Phcenidans. (2.) The 

ByMical sacrifice of the Hindoos. (3.) The mystical sacrifice of the Chinese. 

(4.) The mystical sacrifice of the Greeks. (5.) The mystical sacrifice of the Mexi- 

OM. (6.) The horrid practice of immolating human victims, as contradistinguished 

ftv«6cifial victims, must have originated from the same source as the preceding 

Qtnord^nary speculations. 3. The only way to account for the very ancient 

P*nlence of opinions, which, when analysed, are found exactly to agree with 

^^ we are taught in the Christian revelation, is by admitting that the doc^e 

^ 9kntm§mt through the vohmtarg piacular aaeriJUe of the virgin4H)m Mam- 
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JwkoimA was wen fiur ftuni haag imkBows eweu to thm emUe^ wemiben et te 
wmekmt FBtriarcbal church. 

v.— At an eKceUeat practkml illastratioii of the ferefoiiig tf— itij Mr. F. 
concludes this dascussioo with exhibiting, at full length, the cxtnordinaiy chame* 
ter of Prometheas-Vioctus. 1. From the accounts of PRanetheas it is aaaj to 
peroeiye, that his character is that of the great uuiferaal parent who was t a v sK s d 
as the most ancient king of every .primitire nation^ Adam t raiwigr a t iipely 
re-appearing in the perwu of Noah. 2. The character of Promethevsiaalaobor. 
rowed from the predicted seed of the woman. 3. In order to develope ooaqileCcly 
this curious circumstance, Mr. F. gives an analysis of the dnusa of IVomp 
theus-Desmotes, one of the most extraordinary productions which we have re» 
cdved from pagan antiquity. From the remarkable compounded character ai»- 
tained by the hao^ it is concluded 4. That the key to this extraaidiaaiy draaa 
is the theory which has been laid down relative to the origin of pagan theologj. 

Chapter VII. Contains an investigation into the nature of the antedUnviaB 
apoatacy ^ as it is conceived, that if its nature can be ascertatacd, it will jet 
further develope the sentiments of the Patriarchal church relative to the doctrine 
of an atonement to be effected by the sacrifice of the promised ¥iigia4MNm ddi* 
Terer. 

The investigation is grounded upon the accounts which St. Jade and St. Petar 
give of the apostate angels, which, notwithstanding the general conaeal wilh 
regard to their import, Mr. F. contends cannot be applied to Satan and hia boat. 

I.— The context of the passage of St. Jude furnishes a key both to ifa 
own interpretation, and to that of the parallel passage in St. Peter. 1. The per- 
sons here mentioned by St. Jude, whoever they may be, at all evcBta caanot 
possibly he disembodied spirits : whence, it viU follow, that they wtie ueH the 
Satanic host (1.) The original Gredi word, translated angels, simply deaatcsa 
meuenger of any descriptioo. (9). What sort of messengers is intended, umelt be 
determined by the general context : but then we must refer to the oootcxi em it 
appears in the origkial Greek : for our English transhitors have oadtted a voy 
important mascul^e pronoun, which, in fact, decides the questioiL The praaasA 
they have omitted is the dative masculine^— fo these, rovroif , and the omisianii ocean 
after the words ta like manner. (Jude 7.) Mr. F. then Justly contciida» ke 
the following version and sense of the passage : << The angeli, which liept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting ebaina 
under darkness unto the judgrment of the great day : evea as Sodom and Gonorrh^ 
and the cities about them (that is, about Sodom and Gomorrba,) in like "^m^t to 
TBEf E (that is in like manner to the awgeli), giving themselves over to fomicatiQi^ 
and going after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vei^eenee 
of eternal fire." Whence it is inferred, that, as corporeo/ sLas are charged upon tbeee 
▲NOELi, they could not be Satan and his associates, whose nature is akogcther 
epiritualf and wholly incapable of such pollution. (2.) The sense of the panoage 
in St. Jude having thus been negatively ascertained, we shall thence be enabled 
also negatively to ascertain the sense of the parallel passage in St. Peter. For this 
purpose Mr. F. deems it merely necessary to cite both passages with their context. 
3. The character of certain impious heretics, both of their own and future *iiw > ff | 
is described and foretold by these Apostles : and such heretics are compared to 
the wicked Antediluvians, to the proflig^ate Sodomites, to the unbelieving bnie- 
lites, and lastly, to the apostate Angels or messengers. 4.0nr search for tbeee 
heretics must be twofold. (I.) With respect to the contemporaries of the Apostles, 
it seems very evident that the paganising heretics of the Gnostic school are the 
persons intended. (8.) Those of them who were still future when the Apostlea 
wrote, constitute as a body the gn^eat Antichrist of the last age. 3. Such heretica 
being compared to the antediluvians, an apostate infidelity must have been the 
leading baidge of the times immediately preceding the deluge. 

II.— >Having been able oaly to pronounce m p atim^ y that these amobli are 
net the spiritual fallen angels, Mr. F. now proceeds to ascertain potitivtl^ who, 
and what persons they truly are. 1. The proper sense of the term ahgbli aa it 
here occurs. (1.) The Greek anoelui, as before observed, properly denotes a 
w si wi i|ptr / and as it is used in Scripture to denote asscsrtfotoi aisiwwf tr, ▼iewed 
in relation to the chief hebbenoer Christ, (Rev. i. 30. U. I, 8, 12, 18. ili. 1, 7, 
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14.)» it w inferred that it should be taken in this aense in the panages under conside* 
ritloB. (2.) TW view of tfa/e matter will explain aeyeral difficult passagres of Scrip* 
fwre : aadi as 1. Cor. ^. 10 } 2. Cor. xii. 7 ; Rev. zii. 7» 8. 2. An enquiry into what 
pmriiaiimr wmmmfm are here meant by the Apostles ? (1.) They were priests, 
wbohad abdicated a sacerdotal empire, and who had migrated from their former 
proper babitatioos. (2.) No such extraordinary event can be found, as occurring 
altar the deluge. (3.) The priettthood, under the Patriarchal Dispensation, ori- 
ginaJly belonged to the first-born Cain : but he forfeited it by apostate infidelity. 
and murder. It then devolved upon Seth and his posterity. (4.) Hie impious 
qMcnlations of Cain were handed down to his posterity. (5.) In consequence of 
fbe CTcomnMinication of Cain, the Antediluvians were divided into two communl- 
ties : the first comprehending the children of Cain ; the second the children of 
8e)|^ prending as regal priests over the other descendants of Adam in the younger 
Qaea. AS.) The infection of infidelity gradually spread from the one community 
to tbeotber. (7.) The mosaic account of the apostacy and illicit marriages of those 
w1k> are styled ike tons of God. (8.) These tons of God were the apostate 
Sethite priests : and they are the angels or meuengar* spoken of by St. Jude and 
9t. Peter. 

III.— Much light is thrown upon this subject by the Jewish historian Josephus. 
1. The an^lf, mentioned by that writer, arc ike ton* of Gody mentioned by 
MoiCSy and ths apottate angeU mentioned by St. Jude and St Peter. 2. He re- 
htes, that their children performed the same deeds as those ascribed by the Greeks 
to the Titans and Giants, and that Noah long fruitlessly attempted to reform them. 
(1.) The ministry of Noah solely respected the apostate angeli of the house of 
seCh. (2.) We have reason to believe, that these angeli made a daring attempt to 
■torn the Paradisaical mount of God. 

|y.^-«The times preceding the second advent of Christ, will resemble those 
which preceded the deluge. 

V.-»Homogeneity requires, that any other angelSf mentioned by St. Jude, and 
SI. Peter, in the course of the same passage, should be understood in the same 
■annrr ■■ ike apoiiate angeU, 1. The Arehangely or chief sacerdotal messenger, 
H Christ 2. tlie angels^ spoken of as greater in power and might than the 
paganizing heretics of the apostolic ages are his faithful, subordinate, sacerdotal 



VI.— The general bearing of this discussion upon the main point before os is 
MAciently manifest. If the apostacy of Cain and the antediluvians consisted in a 
Md rejection of the doctrine of the atonement ^ through the future sacrifice of the 
Mn^d^ovakj bom incarnate as the seed of the woman; then must that doctrine 
have been the most prominent doctrine of patriarchism, then most the special 
s^ect of the Patriarchal Dispensation have been to inculcate that identical doctrine. 

Having thus, from the importance of the subject, g^ven rather a copiooa ana- 
Ijrii of the first volume of this highly interesting work, we fisel compelled, from the 
sraatinew of our Ihnits, yet to defer its completion. Our readers will doubtless 
CHtertain various opinions respecting its merits: but, however we may difiTer 
fhn the author on particular subjects, we cordially aoquiesoe in the general 
bmriig oihin arguments, and therefore cannot withhold our assent to his copfilmioo» 

[To be concluded in our next.] j 



ECCLES. xu. 7. 

Am skali ike hodg return to the earth as iiwas: omd the spiritsiaU rwtmrup 

io God who gate it:' 

Hiongh chains of death the body bind. 

Unfettered is the heaven bora mind: 

Down to the earth the mortal tends, 

The spirit up to heaven ascends, 

While the frail body wastes aw«y. 

To mingle with its native clay. 

Gtwts. Mag, 
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II.— Xfjbui Davidim; or a New TttmOatiom and ExpoiUUm o/tke Ptater/ 
groufuUdcn the prineipieg adapted in the Potthnmoue Work of the late Bibboj^ 
HoRSLsr ; viz, that these Sacred Oraclee have^for the moat part^ cm imme^ttai^ 
reference to Chriet^ and to the events of hie first and second Advent,; bif Urn 
Rev, John Fmot, B, A. London^ 1819, OgUy 8vo. pp. 612, 18# hoards. 

The followingr extract from the Introdnction to this yolume will sufficiently 
explain the principles npon which the translation and exposition of the Psafans ar» 
foonded. 

<< These sacred Songs are not to be applied to the character and penooal 
concerns of David, nor to the events of his times, but are to be nnderstood in }mr 
mediate reference to the Lord Messiah — to his meritorious obedience, his suflferingn^ 
his personal conflicts, or his conflicts in his mystical body ; to the daring* eflbi1% 
the partial success, and final destruction of his enemies— and especially to tiie 
final establishment of his glorious kingdom in the last days. In thus eleTating the 
subjects of the Psalms, we discard, of course, the conceits of the Jewish edUoi* 
when they tell us that one Psalm is concerning the words of Cush the Bei^)amite } 
that another was written when Darid chan^ his behariour before AbuneleGh| 
that these describe his iiguries from Saul, and those when he fled out of the kUM 
frem. Absalom : far nobler themes are here supposed to have employed the harp of 
the inspired son of Jesse— themes more suitable to the destined use of these i 
Songs in the public worship of the church of God in all subsequent ages, and 
consonant with what every one acknowledges to be the subjects of some of fhi 
divine odes; in typical allusion, at least, if not immediately.*' Again, ^ Snob 
are the priuciples upon which the following Translation and Exposition have beco 
constructed. A reference to Christ aud his kingdom, for the most part without 
the intervention of type or similitude, has been considered as the design of the 
divine author of the Psalms.*'* 

The Psahns are arranged in the metrical form, and are, generally, faithftilljr 
rendered from the Hebrew text : whatever difference of opinion may exist, and 
difierence of opinion will exist, with regard to the exposition^ the translaiiom aad 
noteSf deserve well of the Biblical Student. 



lll,^~HuL8BAJr Lbctvrbs for 1823. On the Apostolicai Preaching and vin- 
dication of the Gospely to the Jewsy Samaritansy and devout Gentilesy ae 
exhibited intheActs of the ApostleSy the Epistles of St. Petery andthe Epistle 
to the Hebrews. By Jambs Clarke FRAjncBy M. A. 8iy>. pp. 475, Lomdam 
Bivingtonsy I2s boards. 

The work before ns is the continuation of a former Course of Lectures de 
livered and published by the author in the year 1821. In that Course be consi- 
dered the evidences of Christianity as stated and enforced in the discourses of 
Jesus Christ : in this he considers the same subject, as it was propounded by hia 
Apostlesy from the time at which they bcg^ their labours, down to the period 
at which they entered on the instruction of the idolatrous Gentiles. In his for- 
mer volume the author thus explains the view which he takes of his sul^ect, 
and of the method by which the discussion is to be conducted. << We pro. 
pose to consider the New Testament, not only as a directory in mattera 
of Christian faith and practice, which, if Christianity be from God, denmnds 
our implicit obedience; biit as being also a repository of the several arguments 
inproqf of the divine original of the Gospel. We contend that Jesus and his 
Apostles have themselves appealed to the several evidences of the truth and di- 
vine authority of the religion which they taught ; and that, since they have so 
stated them, and reasoned upon them, the Christian, who understands the an 
thorised records of his own religion, can be as little at a loss with respect to 
the reasons for his belief in the Gospel, as confessedly he ought to be, with 
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respect to the doctrines which it requires him to receiire, and the precepts which 
commands him to obey.'** The same sentiment ts more (hlly> stated in a subsequent 
page. " Not only do the style and method, the temper and completeness of the Gos- 
pel narratives offer to an observing' reader many internal indications of the 
l^uioeness and credibility of the records j but, also, in the very contents of 
those records, we find assistance in examining the question with respect to the ex- 
temal evidence of the religion proposed to us therein. For, as will hereafter 
appear, the discourses of Jesus alone bring before us so many of the leadings 
argmnents in favour of the divinity of his mis^on, as to be almost sufficient 
of themselves, if rightly understood, and duly weighed, to establish the 
loqvirer in the belief of Christianity .**f With these views, .and for the ac- 
complishment of this object, the author proceeds to his subject, which he 
discusses in a masterly manner. The lectures before us resume the subject at 
the point where it was lelt at the close of the former Course: viz. the Evidences 
of Christianity, as they were stated and enforced in the dUconrseg of our Lord, 
We are here called to consider, the early history of our religion, when fully 
preached by the Apostles after the ascension of Jesus— the gradual advaneeg 
which is miade,— the argument* by which, as we read in the former part of the 
Acts of the ApostUty their converts were first persuaded to receive the Gospel ; 
and, laitly, those fuller instructions, and more extended arguments, of certain 
portions of the Aportolical EpMleSy which were written in order to establish 
tlie cooverts in the truth of the Gospel, and to fortify them ag^ainst the apostacy, 
to which, in that age, they were so variously tempted. 

These enquiries are prosecuted in the conviction, that the facts which were 

then believed, are now not less certain; that the transactions which are re- 

viewed, are interesting to us as Christians; that the arguments which were then 

convincing, are now sdso satisfactory ; and that the reasons which may deter ns 

"tram, abandoning the hopes of the Gospel, are essentially similar to those^ 

'Which were then urged against apostacy. Under each of these heads a number 

4tf subordinate particulars are comprehended, of which we would cheerfully give 

an analysis, did our limits permit. We have only space, however, to say, that in the 

discussion of these topics, the author displays an intimate acquaintance with his 

flnbject, a deep conviction of its truth and importance, and an ardent desire to 

vender a consideration of the evidences of Christianity subservient to the g^real 

iof practical morality and godliness. 



PSALM CXIV. 



When the blessM seed of Terah's faithful son. 

After long toil, their liberty had won ; 

And passM fVom Pharian fields to Canaan land ; 

Led by the strength of the Almighty's hand ; 

Jehovah's wonders were in Israel shown. 

His praise and glory were in Israel known : 

That saw the troubled sea, and shivering fled^ 

And sought to hide his fh>th.becurled head 

Low in the earth ; Jordan's clear streams recoil, 

As a faint host that hath received the foil. 

The high hug^-bellied mountains skip, like rams 

Amongst their ewes ; the little hills like lambs. 

Why fled the ocean ? and why skipp'd the mountains ? 

Why turned Jordan tow'rd his crystal fountains ? 

Shake earth ; and at the presence be aghast 

Of Him that ever was, and aye shall last ; 

Hiat glassy floods from rugged rocks can crush. 

And make soft rills from fiery flint stones gush. MiLToir. 

• pp. 34, 35. t p. 39. 
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EAST INDIES. 

CcXU^ of Seramponj^The object of this laudable Inititation li to difibi6 
light oyer India, and to contribute to the prosperity of the country, by improvinif 
the moral and intellectual faculties of its inhabitants. From the third report of 
this college, for the year 1822, we learn that the edifice is sufficiently advanced 
to be soon inhabited. 'Diere are now, among^ the students, two young Musselmen 
of Delhi ; a young Mahratta Brahman who studies English, Saiu^crit, Geography, 
and Astronomy ; with six other Brahmans who study Astronomy, llie committee 
propose to add to the establishment a professor of Theology, and another of Me- 
dicine. Hie Missioni^es of Serampore have very liberally offered to the library 
of the college about three thousand volumes, which they have collected during 
twenty years. 

AFRICA. 
Arabic GaipeU in Afiriea.^-^Mungo Park,* relates that he had been shown, 
among the Negroes in the interior of Africa, the Psalms of Dayid, and the Ltngtdi 
ia Ita; which he says, means the book of Isaiah. Whereas, I-njeel l8A,f meami 
neither more nor less than << the Gospel of Jesus,** for ISA is Jesus in Arabic^ as 
(certainly as Iiytrnc is in Greek. After the specimen of Mohammed al Jeswa- 
LyJ being transported accross the continent of Africa, there can be no difficult in 
supposing that the Africans may possess copies of the Gospel in Arabic. Bat it \m 
rather a curious thing that a European traveller should have had them in bis 
hand without knowing it, for want of being aware that Isa was Arabic for Jesus. 
■ S ec an excellent article on the study of the Arabic language, &c. in the Metho- 
dist Mag. for February, pp. 107, 108. 



Oeographieai and Antiquarian Tour. — Doctor Ehrenberg and Doctor Henu 
prich, Prussian naturalists, who have been travelling in Egypt, are upon the 
point of undertaking a new expedition, if enabled by the liberality of the king of 
Prussia. In a letter from Suez, dated the 8th of June, they give a detail of their 
plan. They intend first to visit the coasts of the Red Sea, and to make a sufficient, 
ly long stay at Tor and at Akaba. They will afterwards embaric for Mecca, whence 
they will make excuVsions to the coasts of Abyssinia, and the neighbouring islands 
of Babel-Mandeb. They will next proceed to Puakem, and, if circumstances per- 
mit, they will attempt to penetrate into Nubia as far as Sennaar, for the pnrpose 
of acquiring a better knowledge of the fertile countries which they saw on their 
first journey, but only visited their borders. They propose returning to Cairo by 
Cosseir and Sineh. A rich cargo of thirty great chests, containing the result of 
their expedition in Nubia, has arrived in Germany some months past. There are 
specimens of all the natural productions of this country, so imperfectly known in 
Europe. Those which they have since collected have been embarked for TVieitey 
and will arrive in Prussia towards the end of the year. Hie indefatigable leal oT 
these two learned men, and the extent of their knowledge, will render these travdft 
of high importance to natural history ; and, we may add, from the places to be 
explored, to the advancement of Biblical knowledge. 

AMERICA. 

American Bible Society. — ^There have been issued from the depodtory, fhm 
the 30th of April 1821, to the 1st of May 1822, 53,416 Bibles and Testament^ 
and 54 copies of the Gospel of St. John in Mohawk and Delaware. In the five 
preceding years, there were issued 140,348 copies — making a total of owe avv- 

DRED AND NINETY THREE THOUSAND, EIGHT HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN Hi- 

bles and Testaments, issued by the American Bible Society since its estabUshment. 

♦ First Journey, p. 314. 

f Al Injeel li Isa would be << the Ciospel by Jesus,** but Ii\ieel Isa is mon 
probably intended. Ii\Jeel is only ^ Evangelium** arabized. The words Ii^eel 
Isa occur continually in the Koran. The Catholics have a dispute with the Mo- 
hammedans on the sulitject of the name Isa, and charge them with having eon- 
founded it with Esau. Maracciy Refniai, Akor. Snr, ii. 

X One of the Literati of the Arabs. 
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NAPHTALI. 

** NaPHTALI 18 A HIND LET LOOSE : 

HE GIVETH GOODLY WORDS." Gen. Zlix. 21. 

Concerning the precise import of this passage — ^whether the ob- 
ject of comparison be animal or botanical— commentators are by no 
meabs agreed. The following excellent remarks, from the pen of 
the late erudite editor of Calmet, will remove the difficulties re- 
soltiiig from the rendering of our authorized English version. 

That this passage requires illustration, will be evident, from 
a slight examination of its grammar, and import. ** Naphtali is a 
hind** — a hind is 9^ female deer : **' he,'* the sign of the masculine 
gender, ** giveth goodly words.*' Naphtali is here both masculine 
and feminine ; but in what sense can it be said of a deer, whether 
male or female, he giveth words ? And how are these words good-- 
lyf When did a doer speak, and speak, too, with propriety and 
elocatien ? — ^What idea may . we gather from this phraseology ? — 
Where is the unity of the allusion, or the propriety of the parts .^— 
How does it correspond with nature, or with the subsequent situation, 
or history, of this tribe ? 

The versions, ancient or modem, afford little assistance. 
The Vulgate, one of the Greek versions, the Persian, and the Arabic, 
COBcar in this rendering. The lxx. Bochart, Houbigant, Durell, 
Dathe, and Michaelis, rgnder '* Naphtali is a spreading (Terebinthinc) 
tree, giving beautiful branches.'* This renders the simile uniform; 
haX the symbol of a tree seems to be purposely reserved by the ve- 
nerable patriarch for his son Joseph, who is compared to the boughs 
of a tree. Now Joseph would be assimilated to an inferior object, if 
Naphtali had been compared to a parent tree before him ; the repe- 
titiim, too, is very unlikely. 

Those who support the Hebrew points, and the opinion of the 
liuora critics, t. e, the present reading, support the former ver- 
iwa, which is according to thefta. They say also, that the idea of a 
^ is too general, and not specific enough to become the characte- 
fwdc of a tribe ; since fertility, &c. which it implies, belonged 
••iwdly to all the tribes. (Gon. xliv. 21.) This has engaged later in- 
^^fpreters to identify this tree as the Terebinthine. 

it is certain, also that the Hebrew Ail, S»k» is the usual name 
J^t stag. The Greeks seem to have changed this word, by pre- 
"^ a hard sounding letter, D, Dial. Hence Hesychius says, 
^*Vnjv eXai^ov XaXdacot : The Chaldeans call a deer Dial. The 
^Iw write jial^ ig^o.ly &c. 

^OL. II, M 
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Iwapi^jeetioiis, which leogthen and harden, tit proportion as the ani" 
Mol takes nourishment, .This effect (of nourishment) appears especially 
OD the mnnmit of the head, nrhere it manifests itself more than every 
whtfe «lae, by the production of the horns. . . Another proof that the 
prodvetion Cif the koms arises wholly from the superabundance of nou- 
riahlnenl, is the difference which is found between the Horns of Stags 
of the same age, of which some are very thick and spreading, while 
others are thin and slender, which depends absolutely on the quantity 
of nourishment ; for a Stag which inhabits a plentiful country, where 
he feeds at his will ; where he is not molested by dogs or by men ; 
where, having eaten quietly, he may afterwards ruminate at his ease, 
win always shew a head beautiful, high, and spreading ; palms large 
and well furnished : the stem of his horns thick, well pearled, with 
Dnmeronb antlers, long and strong : whereas, he who inhabits a 
Cdimtry where he has neither quiet nor nourishment sufficient, will 
shew but an impoverished head, few antlers, and feeble stems ; 

IKSOMUC^, THAT IT IS ALWAYS EASY TO DETERMINE BY EXA- 
MIMIKO THE HEAD OF A STAG, WHETHER HE INHABITS A PLEN- 
TIFUL AND QUIET COUNTRY, AND WHETHER HE HAS BEEN WELL 
OE this FED.*' 

We now direct these remarks to thc$ prediction of Jacob: " Ndph- 
tdi ihall inhabit a country so rich, so fertile, so quiet, so unmolested, 
that, after having fed to the full, on the most nutritious pasturage, 
he shall shoot out branches, t. e, antlers, &c., of the most majestic 
nagnitnde.*' Thus does the Patriarch denote the happy lot of Naph- 
thali ; not directly but indirectly ; not by the energy of immediate 
description, but by inevitable inference, arising n'om observatio^ 
ofitsefiects. In fact the lot of this tribe was rich in pasture, and 
** hisMil," as C A LMET observes, *^ was very fruitful in com and oil.*' 
So that we have both correct verbal propriety, and subsequent fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, in favour of this interpretation. 

The residence of Naphtali was a beautiful woodland country ; 
it extended to Mount Lebanon, and produced fruits of every sort.— 
Motes says (Dent, xxxiii. 23.), Naphtali shall enjoy abundance of 
&TOur, and be filled with the blessings of the Lord. Josephus fDe 
BeiiOf iib, iii. cap, 9.) speaks highly of the fertility of Galilee, which 
eompriaed the lot of Naphtali ; and, de Vita sua, p. 1017, he reckons 
two himdred and fourteen towns in this province. 

" We consider the source of the Jordan as rising in the territory 
of Naphtali ; and from the name of the city near which it ro^e, Po- 
ueas (thought to originate from the deity PanJ^ may be inferred the 
oatnre of the country ; for Pan, as the god of rural economics^ de- 
liphtad in woodlands, forests, groves, &c. — and William, Arch- 
btfhop of Tyre, in his ** History of the Holy Wars" ^lib, xviii. cap. 
9y) informs ua,that there was around this city a vast forest, called in 
Us time the forest of Paneades, It was adapted to feed and fatten 
flocks ; and a prodigious number of Arabs and Turcomans, after a 
convention of peace with Godfrey of Boulogne, by permission of that 
herOy entered and resided in this forest, with their flocks and cattle ; 
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among which, says the historian, there was an infinite nnmber of 
horses. 

This forest extended even to Mount Hermon, as the writer last 

a noted observes ; and he supposes it to be a part or continuation of 
\ke famous forest of Lebanon. It needs little proof that such a 
country was likely to yield abundance of nourishment for Deer, which 
might display its prolific effects in the growth and magnitude of the 
horns, and their branches ; so that this country might literally fulfil 
the Patriarch*s blessing ; which is not always to be expected in^f^ro- 
live language. It may be added, that about a mile distant from Pn" 
neas^ stood Laish or Dan, the inhabitants of which dwelt careless, 
quiet, and secure (Judges xviii. 7.), which implies a plentiful country, 
to say the least. 

Of the adjacent district of Kesroan, which Volney tells ns is 
similar to this side of Mount Lebanon, Le Roque says (p. 220.), 
** Nothing equals the fertility of the lands in Kesroan : mulberry-trees 
for the silk-worms ; vineyards, 3rielding excellent wine ; olive-trees 
tall as oaks ; meadows, pasturages, com, and fruit of all kinds. 
Such are the riches of this agreeable country, which besides abounds 
in cattle, large and small, in bird^of game, and in beasts of chace. 
So beautiful a country, situated in a climate which I think is the 
mildest and most temperate of Syria, seems to contribute, in some 
manner, to the kindness of disposition, to the gentle inclinations, and 
to the praiseworthy manners of the inhabitants.'* 

He proceeds to say yet stronger things of the inhabitants of 
that country, whereof he is particularly speaking ; but, I presume, 
what has been quoted, sufficiently justifies the patriarch Jacob in 
allegorizing the character and the situation of Naphtali, by allusion 
to a Deer, rather than to any wild beast of a savage and ferocious 
nature ; as he does some of his other children. 

It has been supposed, that the brandling horns of this Deer 
allegorically denote fertility in children ; and remarked, that though 
only four sons are reckoned to Napthali, when he went down to 
Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 24) ; yet his tribe at the Exorlus numbered above 
50,000 men. 

There is then no necessity for recurring to the simile of a Tree, 
in order to reduce this passage to clear and simple meaning : neither 
are we obliged to retain the mistaken rendering of our public transla- 
tion, which presents an tm/>055t6f7ify, and a confra(/i>/ ton*. 



* Frafrments tupplementary to Calmet : Nat. Hist. pp. 30 — 32. We embrace 
the present opportunity of acknowledgfiug^ our obligations to Mr. Charles Taylor, 
who has g^ven us permisssioo to reprint such parts of the writings of his late father 
as may be deemed desirable :— a liberty of which we shall frequently avail our. 
selves, knowing that the originals are placed beyond the reach of many of our 
readers. 
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Scripture iKIanual : 

NoUcing the principal Contents of the Old and New Testt, 
fW Historical order ; accompanied with Incidental Illus^ 
trationSf chiefly of a Literary and Scientific character. 

[Continaed flpom p. 68.] 
" / iDJlf skno thee thai which is noted in tk€ Scriptures o f Truths 

PERIOD THE THIRD. 

From the SOJOURNING of ISRAEL in the DESERT, to the 
ESTABLISHMENT of their MONARCHY in CANAAN. 

ABOUT 500 YEARS. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE FORMER PART OF ISRAEL'S TRATELS. 



Y.W. 



From 



2514 



to 



S515. 



Sect. 1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 



16. 



Incidents of their journey to 
Mount Sinai. 

Promulgation of the moral, 
judicial, andcenfbonial law. 

Divine directions concerning 
the tabernacle. 

Aaron and his sons officially 
designated. 

The golden calf, and the ta- 
bles of stone. 

Contributions for the comple- 
tion of the tabernacle. 

Laws respecting Tarions kinds 
of oblations. 

Institution of the priesthood, 
and consecration of Aaron. 

Destruction of Nadab and Abi- 
hu ; and the second passover. 

The laws for the purification 
of people and priests. 

Laws regarding festivals, 
vows, things devoted, and 
tithes. 

Prophetic threatenings and 
curses. 

Numbering of the Tribes and 
the Levites, with their re- 
gulations. 

The appointment of various 
legal ceremonies. 

Particulars of their march to 
Hazeroth. 



The spies sent out, and other 
events at Kadesh. 



Exod. XV. 21. — I 

XVII, XIX. 

—XX— XXV. 7.1 

—XXV. %— 
XXVII. 

—XXVIII— 
XXXI. 

—» XXXII — 
XXXIV. 

—XXXV— XL. 

Lev. I— VII. 

VIII, IX. 

X. and Num. 
IX. 1—14. 

—XI— XXII. 
-^XXIII, XXV. 



—XXVI, XXVII. 

Num. I— IV. 



i-.V«.yilI. aiid 

X. 1— 11. 
— IX. 15—23. 
Ex. XVIII. 1— 

26. Num. X. 11 
—33. Ex. XVIII. 

27. and Num. x 
—33— XI. 35. 
—XII— XIV. 

Pud. xo. 



B. C. 



From 



1490 



to 



1489. 
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EzoD. xin. 4."— By reading the 11th and 13th Ten. after the 3rd, the nroper 
order is restored, and the narmtire Is consistent and hantKNdoos. Hoabigiuit 
and Boothroyd. 

ExoD. XTi. 13. — On the much controverted word ^r90 (Mleteimjy ren- 
dered ^ quails,"* see Script SeUnitf. ilhui. pp. 43— ;«6 

ExoD. XYiii.— Tliis chap, is to he talcen in at Num. x, between Terse 10 
and 11 'y and the reasons for this arrangement are giren in lightfbot's Chroo. 
p. 33. 

ExoD. XX. 5, 6. — Bnrder^s Or. Cust. ii. pp. 42—44. Michaelis* Comment. ilL 
p. S67. Geddes' Translat. and Good's Mem. of Dr. G. p. 351. 

ExoD. XXI. 6. — ^Though Moses allowed a species of slavery, it was mild 
compared with that of feudal times 3 it was only a longer time of service. Lewis* 
Hd>. Antiq. iiL p. 330. 

ExoD. XXY.— >That the ancient ceremonial of the Pagans, and the Levitioal 
law of the Jews, were both mainly derived from the early Patriarchal ritual, 
which, at one period was common to all the descendants of Noah, is most 
probable. Calmet, Faber, &c. 

ExoD. xxTiii. 30.— As to the onw fUrimJ and finsn fTlui^^Jy Consnlt 
Jenning's Heb. Antiq., Pococke on Hos., Prideauz^ Connect, Calmet, &c. 

ExoD. XXX. 15.— Hiis tribute was payable by aU, except women, servants, 
and those under the age of twenty j and any failing to pay weip excommunicated ! 
Saurin, Boothrqyd^s Heb. Bib. i. p. 87. 

ExoD. XXXII. 4.— Variously rendered have been 10r\ro ("fiecheretj, perfaapa 
in a case or casket, as Is. iji. 23. Dr. Geddes. 

ExoD. xxxiT. 33.— AU <he ancient versions axe decide41y contrary to the 
sense of the English and post modem versions ; and they a^free with the Heb. 
Boothroyd. . . 

ExoD. XXXIV. 24.— This ^ very remaricable promise of pod*^ is illustrated 
by Michaelis in his Comment, on Laws of Moses, vol. i. pp. 343rr3<6. 

Let. II. 13— -The word ms (BeritkJ here, does not sifpif^ covenant, but 
food; as in 2 Sam. xiit 5, 7, 10 1 from ma {'benkj, Geddes. 

Lev. XI.— What a beautiful specimen of Natunl History Is here famished ! 
Hie clafeifieation is not fojunded on the arbitrary rules of art, but on the simple 
and universally intelligible principles of nature. Script. Scientif. Dlust. p. 60. 
iv. of Cahnet's Diet, and Boothroyd"^ Bib. Heb. i. p. 110. 

Lev. XI. 32, 35.— In explanation of these domestic utensils, &c. of the 
Israelites ; see BoothroydV Bib. Heb. and Burder^s Or. Cnst. i. p. 39. and ii. p. 56. 

Numb. ix. 1 — 14. — The insertion of this passage a/ler Lev. x. is maintained 
by Lightfoot, i. p. 30, aud followed by Townsend, i. p. 258. 

Lev. XX.— Idolatry was capitally punisheid, because it was the highest 
treason against the Divine Sovereign. Michaelis^ Comm. iv. 

CoNCLUS. — ^The history of the Israelites advances about one month in this 
book; which, like the rest, bicDds instruction and narration in one interesting 
account. The accon^)li8hment of that most remaricable prophecy, ch. xxv. 20—28, 
was a standing miracle. Gray's Key, p. 108. 

Numb.— Herein is a period of 38 years and 9 or 10 months : Num. i. 1. and 
xxvi. 13. with Deut. i. 3. Most of the transactions, however, took place in the 
second and thhrty-elghth years : the dates of the fiu^ts, in the middle of the book, 
cannot be precisely ascertained. Gra.y*8 Key and Homers Introdact. 

Numb. i. — The apparently incredible enumeratibfiB are ably illustrated in 
Script. Illast. pp. 62—66. Class. Jour. iv. 401. and vi. 186. 

ExoD. .XVIII. 1— 26.^'Iliat in this part of the narrative thie above account 
should be placed : see Lightfoot i. p. 33 ', Horriey^s Bib. Crit. i. p. 98, Slmon^ 
Crit. Hist, of the Old Test. i. book i. chap. 5. 

PsAL. xc— That this psalm was now composed by Moses, is an ancient 
opinion. Lightfoot i. 34, Gray*s Key and Home's Introd. 

Numb. xvi. 2. — ^The words *TJ^>tD «inp .TTJ^ *mif^ (Neihiaiodehy qwrai mwoij^ 
should be read, <^ Chiefs of the community, that are called tP the convention.** 
Michaelis* Coami. k p. 230. 

Numb. xx. 10.— << Can we fetch you water out of this rock V^ Other verba 
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Sect. 



T.W. 



1516 



to 



13. 



14. 



15. 



1* II Their general itinelrary : spe* 

cifying 42 stations. 
3. Laws for the meat-offerings 

and sins of ignorance. 

3. [j Rebellion and death of Ko- 
rah, Dathan and Abiram. 

4. Occurrences in their travel- 
ling to mount Hor. 

5. The death of Aaron at Hor ; 
aged 123 years. 

6. II Circumstances from Mount 
Hor to the plains of Hoab. 

7. J] Transactions with Balaam 
• and Balak. 

8. ] Idolatry of Baalpeor ; and 3rd. 
numbering of the people. 

9. II Laws of inheritance, offerings 
and TOWS. 

10. The spoiling of Midian by the 
Israelites. 

11. Reuben and Gad haye their, 
territories assigned. 

Regulations for Israel when 
in Canaan. 

The final exhortation of Moses 
to Israel. 

Repetition of the moral, cere- 
monial and judicial law. 

The confirmation and sanc- 
tions of the law. 

16. Concluding appeal of Moses 
'' to the people. 

17. g Joshua's divine appointment, 
and charges by Moses. 

9. 1 The last song of Moses ; and 
U learned by the people of 
Israel. 
19. Moses' farewell address and 

blessing of the Israelites. 
30. The death of Moses, aged 1 20 

I years ; and lamentation for 
nim. 



Num. XXXIII. 1 — I 
40. 

— ^xv. 

-—XVI— XIX. 

XX. 1—21.— 

XXI. 1—- 4. 

—XX. S2— 39. 

—XXI. 4—35. 

——XXII— XXIV. 
——XXV, XXVI. 

^XXVII. 1^11. 

xzx?i.l — 12, & 
ZZVIII— xxz. 

—XXXI. 1—54. 

— -XXXIl. 1- 
42. 

— XXXIII. 
XXXV. 

DeHt. I— IV. 

— -V— XVI. 

XXVII, 

ZXVIII. 

—XXIX— XXX 

Num. XXXVI. 

13— XXVII. 12 

—23. 

—XXXI. 1 — 29. 

— ^XXXI. 22— 

30— XXXII.l — 
43. 

XXXII. 44 — ' 

52. XXXIII. 

I 
— ^XXXIV. 1. to 

end. I 



B. C. 



From 



1488 



to 



1451. 



in the fiiture teiMe, are now rendered also by earn in the following places . Gen. 
npK, 9; zli. 38} Job vi. 63 zxii. 2> 13} PUk Ixzxix. 6} Jer. iiL 32: Amos ill. 
3, 5. JUnnicott . 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN BT JOSHUA. 



Y.W. 
Froin 

to 
2561. 



Sect. 1. 

3. 

5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



— II. 1 to end. 
—1. 10— 18. Ill, 
and I v. 

— V. 1. to end. 



The renewed call and divinen ^**^- '• ^ — ^ 

appointment of Joshua. 
The spies sent out to Jericho. 
Passage of the river Jordan, 

and the memorial stones. 
The Israelites circumcised, 

and celebration of the pas- 

sover. 
The capture and complete 

destruction of Jericho. 
Perdition of Achan, and the 

capture of Ai. 
The politic confederacy of the 

Gibeonites with Israel. 
Conquest of the fivekings; and 

the celebrated miracle. 
The re-possession of Canaan 

finally completed. 
The tribes of Reuben, Gad, 

&c. return home, and erect 

an altar. 



—VII— VIII. 1 

—30. 

^IX. 1. to end. 



-X. 1-43. 




VIII. 30 



B. C. 

FVoni 

1451 

to 

1443. 



—XXII. 1. 

end. 



to 



Numb. xxi. 7— 9.— It has been supposed that in this emblem there 
at once a significant punishment of the idolatry of the times, and a striking^ typical 
representation of the Saviour of the world. Bryant cited in EncycTop. Metrop. 
Biogr. in part i. p. 29. 

Numb, xxi . 14—^0 and 27 — 30. — Of the poetical structure and probable 
origin of these verses, read Lowth's Sac. Poet. i. p. 95. and Boothroyd's Bib. Heb. 

Numb. xxii. — ^The prophecies of, Balaam are considered as^ the death aon^ 
of patriarchism,"* &c. by Mr. Townsend, in -whose interesting note he refers to 
Witsius, Calmet, Faber, Allix, Dr. Newton, Hales and Calvin. Old Testament 
arranfl^, i. pp. 348, 349. 

Numb. xxvi. 10. — ^The difference between the Sam. and Heb. texts is satis, 
factorily stated by Mr. Wliiston. Essay on the true text of the Old Testament, 
pp. 64, 65. 

Numb. xxxi. 17, 18^ — Boothroyd^s and Homers explanations are worthy of 
notice. Bib. Heb. i. p. 162*, lutroduct. i. pp. 622,623. 

Numb, xxxiii. — ^This chapter is compared with Exod. xii. 13, 14> and 
examined by R. Sleynuer in Parr's Life of Usher, Letters, p. 363. 

Deut. — ^This book contains a period of nearly two months: delivered by 
Moses a little time previous to his death, and bequeathed, with his other writings, 
to the charge of the Levites, (xxxi. 26), in the 40th. year after the departure 
from E^pt. Gray*s Key, p. 117. 

Deut. ii. 10 — 12 ; 20 — 23.-— These verses seem to be an interpolation, per- 
haps first placed in the margin and afterwards put into the text. Kennicott, 
Gcddesand Boothroyd. 

Deut. vii. 2. — As to the jnstice of exterminating the Canaanites, consult 
Brya if s Auih'^nt. of Script. -, Michaelis* Comment, i ; and Crit. Bib. i. p. 161. 

Deut. viii. 4. — ^Tlie common opinion of the Israelites^ raiment and shoes 
not wearing is absurd : but for a just exposition read Houbigant^s excellent note 
in Boothroyd's Bib. Heb. i. p. 176 ; Script, illustr. by Nat. Science, p. 71. 

Deut. xi. 10.— -The ingenious Niebuhr has given a representation of a machine 

which the Egyptians make use of for watering the lands, and probably the 

. same, says he, as Moses here speaks of. They call it iakkUioUr beridtjeij or. 
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GENERAL DITISION OF THE COUNTRY AMONG THE TRIBES, 




Recapitulation of conquests 

under Moses and Joshua. 
The general apportioning of 

Canaan. 
Inheritance of the two tribes 

and a half. 
Hebron, the portion assigned 

to Caleb. 
Thelotof Judah, ** according 

to their families.*' 
Lot of Joseph's sons, Ephraim 

and Manasseh. 
The tabernacle set up at 

Shiloh. 
Portions of Benjamin and the 

rest of the Tribes. 
Timnath-Serah the inheri- 
tance of Joshua. 
The cities of refuge, and of 

the Lcvites. 



Josh. XII, XIII.] 
1—14. 

— -XIT. 1—6. 



-^xni. 15. to 
end. 

— XIT. fr— 15. 
XT. 13—10. 

— XV. 1—12,20 
—63. 




—XVIII. 11 — 
28. XIX. 1—48. 

—XIX. 49. to 

end. 

— XX— XXI.45. 



B. C. 
FWiB 
1443 
to 
1434. 



an kjf drauUe machine woriced by the feet. Voyage en Arable, Tome i. p. 121 s 
Soeabo a guod Fragment, No. 226, in vol. iii. of Cafanet's Bib. Encyl. 

DiUT. XV. 7—12. — ^These verses are instructively discussed in Prea. Ed- 

I* Workfli, vol. V. p. 429, and Michaelis^ Conun. vol. ii. 348, 353- 

DsuT. XXIII. 19.— -Dog^ were, of old, looked upon as sacred and esteemed 

of the Deity. And it was perhaps with a view to this, and to prevent the Is- 

neKtMretainfaigany notion of this nature, that a do^ was not suffered to come 

within the precincts of the temple at Jerusalem. Bryant^s Analys. of Anc. Mythol. U. 

P> 42. Le Clerc, Bochart, Spiencer, Ikenius, Roeenmuller, &c. are here cited by 

Br.Boothroyd. 

Dbut. XXVIII. 21 — 35.— Able illustrations of Sacred Nosology are Aimisbed 
^ Scheuxer in his Phys. Sac. and Tkylor in Script, illustr. by Nat. Sc. pp. 75, 76. 

Dbut. xxix. 10 — 19. — ^The eloquent Saurin has a discourse on these verses, 
^ it p. 114 } and vm CroikJ, ^ gall,^' of ver. 17. is well explained in Scrip, illuat. 
** ^76. 

Numb, xxvii. 12— 33.— Hie difficulty of arranging this part of the narrathre 
* stated and solved by Mr. Townsend. Old Testament i. p. 432. 

Dtirr. XXXII. 5, 6, 10, 14, 15, 35...Lowth'sSac. Poet. i. p. 327; Michaelia* 
J^^OWL iL p. 140$ Pres. £dward*B Works, vi. p. 485, may be perused with advan- 

Dbvt. XXXIII. 24, 25.— Because the portion of the tribe of Asher was near 

KfioD and extended to Libanns and Antilibanus, a tract so favorable for 

the advantages derivable for metallurgy were promised to that tribe. TTie 

extent of this ridge, which according to some was 190 miles, may 

for the quantity of brass or copper brought fVom this region by King 

And near this ridge the Sidoniau woman dwelt, whom Homer celebrq|pB 

: tkfUP Si^wvoc iroXv%aXjc« evxofuu uvcu. Odyss. ill. 424. Wcu. 

Mh^. for Sept. 1822, p. 573. 

JotBUAw— Hie book must liave been a most valuable poss e s si on to the 

as it contained the earliest and most authentic documents relative to 

of every tribe^ and fkurnished to each the title of its respective inbe- 

is MBie accidental derangement in the order of the chaptcrs| 
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CHAPTBR V. 

THE DEATH AVD 8UCCB88IOV OF JOSHUA, 





Sect. 


1 


Y.W. 


. - 


3., 


Fnm 






.9570 




3. 


to 




4. 


tfao. 





5. 







e 


• 







The people of Israel, with 
** their officers,*' assembled 
by Joshua, and addressed 
by him. 

The dying exhortations of 
Joshua ** before God.'* 

The death and burial of Jo- 
shua, aged 1 10 years. 

The situation of Israel after 
his death. 

Introductionof idolatry among || 
the Israelites. 

History of the Levite of 
mount Ephraim. 



Jodi. 
16. 



xmi. 1— 



— — XXIT. 1— «8, 

——XXIV. 90. to 
end. 

Jod. I— U. 5. 



—II. 

XYII, 



6— laj 

XYIII. 



II. 14-^. 
III. 



B.C 



1434 



1494. 



+ 



oecononed probably . by the mode of rolling up manoMriptt andently otaenred. 
If chfoiiologically placed, th^ shoald bo read tbua: Chap. i. to yer. 10} tiieB 
U ; then flpom ver. 10 to end of chap, i ; afterwards diould feUow tI. and ooonev- 
tlre chapters to zi; then zxii ; and lastly, zii. and ziil. to T«r. 94 of the latter. 
Bedford*s Scrip. Chron. t. p. &90, Gray's Key. 

Josh, hi.— For Dr. Horsley's elegant arrangement of this efaaptav *se 
Townscnd^s Arrangement of the Old Testament, i. p. 449. 

Josh. tiii. 30— 35.— These Tersesare place^ by Pr. Geddes^ after ch. X¥8I. 
1, and approyed in Boothroyd^s Bib. Heb. i. p. 200. 

Josa. z. 1^— 14w— Tlie sun and moon, the two principal gods of tliB idol^ 
ters, were commanded to yield miraculous obedience to the chW serraat iqf Ike 
true God, and thereby to contribute to the more effectual conquest of their 
worshippers. Dr. Watson and Townsend : see likewise EncycL Me^ropb 
in part i. p. 45 } Class. Jour. yi. p. 326 ; Crit. Bib. ii. p. 94. 

Josh. zyi. 1 6 ^ ^ Houbigant has arranged the tezt, so as at tent to be 
consistent with other accounts.** Boothroyd. 

Josh, ztiii. 9.— The ** antiquity of maps" is illustrated and conflnsed ben 
by the learnt author of Script. iUustr. by Nat. Science, p. 80. 

Josa. zzi. 16.— With regard to the omission of two verses here» seeDeRonI; 
and compare Chron. yL 63, where these yeraes are retained. 

Josh. zxiy. 19— The words ^ap V^ain mS fla tucaiu Is obedj should ba 
read imperatiyely , « Cease ye not to serve.** IIaUet*s Notes, iii. p. 9. 

Josh. zziy. 25.^— Tliis sanctuary at Shechem, was a Proseuoha, or plaee lor 
prayor ; different from a synagogue. Mede*s Woi^ Disc, zylii. p. 66. 

JUD. I. 12.— Relative to the admissibility and position of this 
the opinions of Wells, Patrick, andHorslcy, cited by Townsend. 

JuD. i. 19^— llie word ^ could" in the £ng. yerskm is imj 
as having no warrant from the Heb. and contradicting the 
Home. 

JuD. II. 8.— The death of Joshua is repeated as an introductkn to tba 
ensuing history of the orisin and progress of idolatry, and of the apostacjy mnmtn 
the Israelites. Townsend, i. p. 405. 

JuD. zvii— XZI.P— The connezion of these chapters, reasons of itislnratbi^ 
«id evidentes (or putting them in their present pbuoe are distinctly Had «tMnl^ 
rily given by Dr. ligfatfoot, i. pp. 45, 46 ; Dr. PMriclL, akKsandlllr. TnniwrM^ nd 
Dathe, dted by Boothroyd. Barder*s Orienft. Cost. vpls. i. lod ii, nnd MMMidb* 
Gosua. i. and iv. farnish ezpiaoations of a variety of drcnpHtancfs uliU.Hii 
co|Bjp|Moftbcsecl»^^ [To be GontlMM J ... .'-'.■* 
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0f ttt Suotatfotw 

IN THE NEW, FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



Tbe Qnmerous quotatioDS from the Old Testament, which are fomid 
in the New Testament, form between these two classes of writingf, 
% 9til) more important connexion than their resemblance in idiom. 
In that resfemblance, indeed, there is a valuable part of tbe 
tttemal evidence, that the writing^s of the New Testament were 
wri^D by the persons to whom thejr are ascribed : but, while tl|e 
quotations fiumish somewhat of this internal evidence, their prevalence 
hetag better accounted for by the circumstances of these writer^ 
Umn by any other known facts, they also contribute to shew, how i&- 
finate is the connexion between the two dispensations, as the sut^ 
cetiive parts of one great plan of grape to sinners, and how necessary 
ia tjcquaiiitance with the part which was prior and preparatory, ia 
order to understand the whole truth and character of that, by which 
it pras folWed and fulfilled. With a view U> this inq[>ortai|t use which 
tWy senre, it may be of consoqaeace to make some obvervationa, 4m 
tbi» porposes, for which the writers of the New Testament make qvo^ 
lut^oosnpm the Old; on the measure of accuracy, with which tjhey 
nre the place and words of the ps^sages in the original ; and nntw 
iSegree of strictness, with n^hicb they adhere to their meaning. 

K The most ordinary purposes of quotations, are, that /chtici^nis 
and oommantaries may be maae upon iLbe l^gpagc and . meaning of 
tte ^rigin^kl ; that the support of a consentient^ w^eighty opinion, ina^ 
"bm obiimfid to some statement or argument ; or that some additional 
bo^itfy or rsiriety of expression may be given to the literary work inte 
wii^cli they are introduced* Of the two first purposes, Rom. xf^ 
and ^. n — dl ; Cral. iii. 16; Heb. ir. 7^ and v. 10, may be .takeo 
M wstaooes ; of the last, the instances are so numerous, that none necii 
1m pA^IJicularly mentioned. In these points, the quotations from the 
QU T^taxnent in the New, are Yery much like those which occur iit 
aiiy Qt^er works ; onjy having the additional pecnliiir authority, de^ 
rif ad from the inspired writings whence they have been taken* Bat 
tiie most important purpose for which the writers of the New Testa** 
^BiQit have quoted from the Old, is to point out tbe evidence of pra^ 
phecy in favour of the truth of the Christian religion* That they 
wfmM haFe thus distinctly appealed to this branch of the evidence 
CDPtaJned in the Hebrew Scriptures, seems to be in the same w^ 
canrioeable to Uie end of prophecy, as it is 4o the end of miracles ia 
emeraU JAat there should be on t}ie part of the ostensible agent, tt 
Weci.fllaim to the power of working them. The reality neither' of 
the onSf Apr of the other, can depend upon this declaration ; but is in 
both cases. constituted by the preternatural character o£ the pheno- 
mena : and as both are to be nnally judged of, by an examination of 
tbat character, so may die cha^cter in both he so conspicuous, f^ of 
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itself, without any prey ions demonstration, to draw the attention of 
those for whose benefit the preternatural interposition has been in- 
tended. Yet still, as the express claim to the poWer of working 
miracles by the divine messenger, seems both to fix attention upon 
his works, and to connect them with the doctrines which he teaches, 
as the evidence of their truth ; so the quotation of prophecies seems 
to bring them into notice, and to conjoin them with the predicted 
events, in such a manner that the relation of the one to the oUier, may 
be more quickly seen and determined. 

t. As there are various ways of quoting, it is evident that aam 
or other of the different ways may, with more or less j^roprietj, he 
used, according to the purpose for which the quotation is made. ' In 
quothig, a writer may mention along with the name of the original 
author, the particular work, and the very place, from which tfaa 
passage quoted is taken : or he may give the name of the work, or of 
the author alone ; or he may give merely the words which he qnolec, 
either with the general notice that they are a quotation, or without any 
direct notice whatever : or finally, whichsoever of these ways he take, 
of marking the quotation, he may adhere to them as closely as potr 
sible in a translation ; or, neglecting the precise turn of the expresaioii, 
hemay content himself with preserving the substance of the thought. 
Now, all the purposes for which quotations are made, do not equally 
admit of these different ways of making them. If the purpose be, 
only to introduce some variety or beauty into the train of thonght 
or diction of a work, any of the modes of quoting, from 'the 
strictest to the loosest, may be taken. There is, however, a degree 
of precision and formality with which this purpose would be rather 
inconsistent. If the purpose be, to get authority in support of a par- 
ticular statement or opinion, then it must be of consequence, at least 
to mention the author, and to give a just representation of lus senti- 
ments. But if the purpose be, to criticise the language of the 
original, or to comment in any way upon its meaning, then is it of 
peculiar importance, either that the very words of the original be 
preserved, or that the most definite reference possible should be n^ade 
to the work where they may be found*. Provided this reference 
be sufficiently distinct, it is obvious that any inaccuracy in quoting 
the words, could only be injurious to the writer who is guilty of it 
By such inaccuracy his purpose would be defeated ; but any unfidr- 
ness thus done to the original has provided for its correction, in the 
index, with which it' is thus accompanied, to the place whe^ the 
passage is genuine. 

The writers of the New Testament seem to have quoted from the 
Old Testament nearly in all these different ways. The manner in 
which MSS. then were written, without division into chapters and 
verses, did not admit the minute reference to the original with which 
quotations can now be made. Nor was such minuteness necessary, at 
a time when those into whose hands the writings of the New Testasient 

• This obBervation appliet, with peculiar force, to prophetical pasMgCB, wbert . 
the whole evidence depends on what really was the hingnage of the ori^nal. 
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Ant came, were, either through the Hebrew text, or the rersion of 
the LXX. so intimately and familiarly acquainted ^th the books of 
the Old Testament. But they may be said, upon the whole, to have 
quoted with any thing but the design of avoiding a comparison between 
their quotations and the original passages. In a few cases, as Acts i. 
80 ; iv. 25 ; xiii. 3 and 35 ; Luke ii. S3 ; xz. 42, they mention the 
particular part of Scripture ; very frequently they give only the name 
of the Hebrew writer, as that of Moses, Rom. x. 19 ; that of Esaias, 
Matt. ill. 3 ; Jo. xii. 38 ; Acts xxviii. 25 ; Rom. iz. 27 ; that of Jere- 
miah, Matt, ii. 17 ; that of Daniel, Matt. xxiv. 15; that of Joel, 
Acts ii. 16 ; that of Osea, Rom. ix. 35. Still more frequently is the 
quotation announced, as spoken of the Lord by the Prophet ; spoken 
by the Prophet ; the Scripture sayeth ; the Scripture, or the sajring 
Milled ; it is written by the Prophet ; or, it is written :^-6ometimes, 
without any annunciation, the passage in the original is closely copied ; 
and sometimes it is introduced chiefly in substance ; the words having 
such variation from the present Hebrew text, or from the LXX. as 
may be accounted for, either when the purpose of the writers did not 
seem to them to require strict verbal accuracy, or when they translated 
(•r themselves from Hebrew MSS. difiering from the present text, or 
in consequence of alterations, either upon the Hebrew text, or on the 
LXX. version, or on the quotations in the New Testament, subse- 
quently to the time when they were made.* Yet, in all cases alike, 
there is in the quotations the appearance of an upright intention ; and 
in all, even those most indistinctly announced, and freely turned, it 
is probable, the original passage would be suggested to men, habi- 
tuated from their early years daily to read the Hebrew Scripturesf . 

That the writers of the New Testament, when quoting from the 

Old Testament, merely with a view of accommodating the sentiment, 

or enpression of these revered works to their own, should have used 

the liberty which, in similar cases, it is so natural to take, and which has 

been generally taken, cannot appear surprising. In so far, it gives their 

«wka more of the air of truth, and distinguishes them in this, as in 

vrerj other point, from the stiffness and artifice of forgeries. When 

Aey quote for the important end of explaining any point in the Hebrew 

Scriptures, or of proving any doctrine or of supporting any argument, 

or, what is of still greater consequence, of appealing to any prophecy, 

fteir use of the language of the original is such, as forms a suffi- 

HfMrtly accurate index to the place where it may be found, not only to 

thmt contemporaries, but to all in subsequent times, who are careful 

to search the Scriptures. 

Although, from a comparison of the LXX. with the quotations 

the New Testament, it appears that they have been most com- 

taken, as there is an obvious reason why they should have been 

* See a very excellent chapter on the Quotations in the New Testament, in 

Mood vol. of Home's Introdaction. 

t Compare Luke !▼. 16. with Isa. Ixi 1. in Heb. and LXX ; Matt. ii. 18. with 

L xzzi 15. in Heb. zzzTiii. 16. in LXX ; Matt. ii. 6. and Micah ▼. 2 ; 

. L 31. and Jerem. ix. 24 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9. and Isa. Ixiv. 3 ; Luke i. 17. and 
.ir. t; John xix. 36. and Exod. xii. 46. Nnmb. ix. \%. Pti. xxxiv. 20; 

ziz. 37. and Zech. xii. 10. 
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8O9 ham thaty then well known, and tnnch uatd TAvion, jot haye tlM^ 
oectakmallj been made not onlj from the He1>rew text, but, i» it 
would appear, from nemorj, or from some no# unknown translatkiA 
of the original. From hence, as well as ftxim the changes to which 
the texts of the Old and New Testament and the LXX. ^re been ex* 
posed, there most have arisen some diversities among them, onfa-b 
Tourable to the appearance of that 'accuracy, with which the more 
important qnotations were made, and increasing the apparent freedom 
of those that occur merely as favourite expressions. Hence too, at 
weU «s from the occasionally indefinite and free mode of qaotingv 
the difficulty of ascertaining to what extent these quotations per- 
vade the New Testament must be increased ; since the Tariatums 
induced upon them from these causes, may have sometimes sUI- 
terated to us all traces of their origin*. In how fiir, a stiU mora 
extetisive collation of MSS. and a more critical examination of paa- 
sageo than have yet been made, may tend to diminish an obaenribr. 
Which mhst have greatly increased, if not begun to exist, nnee the 
time wheti the New Testament was written, it would be presumptiMMM 
to say. But however this may be, it is satisfactory to think, ttiat bo 
Suspicions of dishonest intention can thus attach to the writers, 'A 
nattif^ account of this obscurity, as it now prevails, is obtained frm 
the circumstances in which they wrote, the purposes for whidi tiieiy 
quoted, and the accidents to which the copies, both of the Hebrew tesrt 
and versions, and of the text of the New Testament, were exposed* 
Nor have there arisen from it any consequences, which, upon the 
supposition of forgery, could have been contemplated and prepared. 
Where the traces of real quotation have become dubious, or invisible, 
the New Testament can derive from them no advantage. Such a con- 
sequence, imposture could not design. As little real advantage can 
the New Testament derive from passages, which have been by critios 
and commentators too rashly considered to be quotations. It is not 
upon the authority of the writers that these have been received as 
quotations, nor have they made of these any use. For the ignorance 
of their readers, or any effects of that ignorance, they are not respon- 
sible. And where the passages which they have expressly qooted, 
appear with some slight diversities from the original text now in oar 
hands, it is not more obvious that the causes already noticed might 
have led to their alteration, than that they could not have been changed 
by the writers of the New Testament for any sinister end. £ver]f • 
purpose, which, on the supposition of forgery, they could have had 
in view, must have depended for its success upon the accuracy of their 
quotations, as the originals were in hands over which they had no 
controul, and where there was equally the will, and the ability, to de& 
tect and expose their inaccuracies. In such circumstances, 
might well be accidental, but could not possibly be designed. 

[To be continacNl.] 

* Itie consequence is, to use the words of Michaelis, thait " As many 
which are borrowed from the Old Testament have been overlooked by the cril 
so they, on the other band, have pretended to discover qvotatioos where there is no 
f^rroond for the supposition.** Se«, ibr this last case^ the nuurgias of enr iaiV 
English Bibleft. 
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Thb Greek prepositive article is the pronoun relatiye 'O, so 
employed, that its relation is supposed to be more or less obscore ; 
which relation, therefore, is explained in some adjunct annexed to 
Ab article by the participle of existence, expressed or understood.* 
Hence the article may be considered as the Subject, and its adjunct 
as thd Predicate of a proposition, differing from ordinary propotfip- 
tioDS, only as Assumption difiers from Assertion ; for this is the 
only di&rence between the Verb and the Participle, between kmlv 
and dy. The Adjunct annexed to the article will hereafter be calli^' 
ita Predicate. The Reference of the Article itself is in strictness aU 
waya Anticipative^ and its power of recalling persons and thinga 
alraady mentioned is not of the essence of the article^ howoTer by 
tlie'ida of its predicate this power may indirectly be exerted. I con- 
chide, that 1 am here understood to speak of the article usually so 
called : for when it has no predicate, t. e, when, as the gramma- 
rians tell OS, it passes into a pronoun, it is plain that the reference 
if rappoeed to be marked with sufficient clearness, and that such re- 
ference cannot be other than retrospective. 

' The article and its predicate together constitute an assumptive 
proposition^ which can only be employed where the assumption 
contained in it is admissible, from its being the assumption of that 
which will immediately be recogpoiized in consequence of something 
which jpreceded ; or else, where it is only conditional, the snhee- 
mient assertion not being intended to apply in any greater extent 
nian. is- conceded to the assumption. TBe article is therefore used, 
(1.) when conjointly with its predicate it recalls some former idea, 
or (s4 ^hen it is intended to serve as the subject of an hypothesis. 
'The ardcle always indicates the subintellection of the participle 
of Existence, where that participle is not otherwise implied or 
espreaaed. And therefore,, it is only prefixed to Nouns, Adjectives, 
«9d Participles. For, if the word annexed to the article, be in all 
iee the Predicate of an assumptive Proposition, of which the article 
the Subject, and the Participle of existence expressed or under- 
lod the Copula, it is plain that the word so associated must' He 
ttcmething which in its nature is capable of being Predicated, but 
^wl^ch fiaa not, where the insertion of. wy is admissible, a Copula 
'siCm Use\f; for then there would be two Copulae of the same 
~~^^» which no proposition admits. 

It has alreadjr been intimated that all the insertions of the Arti- 
cle tfe reducible to two kinds, viz. 1. Insertions in Reference, and 



■«-^ 



* For the argnments by which thi« opinion is supported, the reader is re. 
^>*«ti to the late Bishop Middleton*s valuable work, ^ On the Greek Article," 
^^^ vbich the following remarks are principally taken. 
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2. Insertioiis in Hypothesis. We now proceed to consider more 
particularly the several rales respecting each. And first we no- 
tice the case of ^ 

1. INSERTIONS IN REFERENCE. 

Here the article is used — . 

§ 1. — By renewed mention; which term comprises the three 
following heads, (I.) When a person or thing recently mentioned is 
spoken of again. (2.) When a synon3rmous noun is employed. (3.) 
When neither the same nor a synonymous noun has preceded, but the 
existence of such person or thing may be inferred from what has been 
said. 

8 2. — Kar €£(5x»»*'» ***** **» ^**®° ^* refers to some object, of 
which there are many, but no one of which is so familiar to the 
mind of the hearer, as that which is made the Predicate of the Arti^ 
cle.* Nearly allied to this is the case in which it is prefixed to— 

§ 3. — monadic Nouns^ t. e. Nouns indicating something which 
exists singly ; or of which only one, from the nature of the case, can 
be the subject of the discourse. 

§ 4. — When the Article has the sense of a Possessive Pronoun, as 
ov)(£ TOi iraTpi Kai THt /xiyrpc fiSvov yeytvfjtrOah aXXa icai THi Tarptii ; 
(Dem. de Cor. § 59.) where " his^^ may be supplied. 

§ 5. — It is usually prefixed to the names of the great objects of 
Nature, as the heavens, the sun, the moon, the earth, &c. 

§ 6. — ^To adjectives of the neuter gender, indicating some attri- 
bute or quality in its general or abstract idea. 

§ 7« — In correlativesf where the first noun has the Article, the 
second has it likewise ; except proper names, Baaikevcy and some 
other cases, to be considered hereafter. J 

§ 8. — The same relation subsists between Partitives and their 
Wholes, as between Correlatives. The only difierence is, that many 
Partitives are of such a nature, as not to admit an article before them, 
as rlgy Sffocj or else, admit it only in particular cases, as iroXAoc, cic* 
This rale however is sometimes violated. 

§ 9.— "On the same principle we may explain the two articles 
which are employed, when two things are opposed to each other by 
/i€v and he : for in them also a mutual relation subsists. 



* This use of the article does not necestarily convey the idea of excellence, as is 
commonly supposed ; for JEschines, speaking of his opponent Ctesiphon, sayv, 'O 
priru/p ykypa^f, rbv virivBvvov riil>avow k. t. X. where excellence is out of the 
question, (^sch. cont. Ctesiphon t^' § 13.) 

t Correlati?es are words in regimen, having a mutual reference; and con- 
sequently so circumstanced, that if the first relate to the second, the second niiiat 
relate to the first. 

X Philo Judeeus (whose style though florid and oratorical, is iar from being 
correct) is the only Greek prose writer, as far as I know, who disregards this 
usage, I say « Prate writer,'' for to omit the article where it should properly be 
inserted is a common licence in poetry. 
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We come now to consider the case of 

2. INSERTIONS iN HYPOTHESIS. 

Where the article is used — 

§ 1. — Where the action, &c. is assumed^ or supposed^ as iro- 
rifpov 'O avKof^avTTiQ &€l (Dem. de Cor. § 7l) i. ^. he who is assumed^ 
to be ffvKo^avri7C» thus 'O irepiiraTwy rcvecrai, which, as AppoUonius 
observes is equivalent to ei He iriptvaTtiy &c. 

i2. — ^The article is employed plurally to denote whole cltuses 
scriptions of persons or things. 
To some one of these heads we may, I believe, refer every in- 
sertion of the Article, of which the Greek writers supply examples. 
And every such insertion will be explicable in one of the two ways 
proposed ; either that the Article with its Predicate denotes a rela^ 
Hon immediately recognized by the hearer ; or else, they serve con- 
jointly to indicate an hypothesis. The Article itself ib in each case 
the same, the object of its relation being known to the speaker, 
thoni^ unknown to the hearer, till it is explained in the Predicate. 

From the most remarkable insertions^ we proceed to the most 
remarkable omissions of the Article ; and here the reader is directed 
to remember the Copula^ which is the Participle of Existence ; and 
therefore the existence of the thing* to the name of which the Ar- 
ticle 18 prefixed, is always supposed ; nor, indeed, is it possible to 
indicate a mode of existence (as is done in the Predicate) without as- 
tmning the existence itself. Hence-— 

§ 1.— In propositions which merely affirm or deny existence^ 
ibe name of the person or thing, of which the existence is affirmed or 
denied, is without the article. 

§ 2.— All nouns preceded by Verbs or Participles ^ substantive 
or nuncupative, are anarthrous. 

S d.— After verbs of appointing, choosing, creating, &c. the 
VMNm expressive of appointment, choice, &c. is always anarthrous, 
nuunnuch as tlvat, or yivetrOat, may be understood, as, Hytfitay rac 
Xjtptoc [tlvai] Hpc6i7 ^iXiinroc airavTu>y. (Dem. de Cor. 8 59.) 

§ 4. — Nouns in apposition, not explanatory of the essence of 
^lie preceding noun, but of the end or object, to which the person or 
"ftliiiig implied in it is affirmed to be subservient, are always anar- 
^liroiis. 

I 5«— In exclusive Propositions* the article is omitted. 
1 6.— In correlatives, if the governed noun be indefinite, or 
^mrtorous, the governing noun will be anarthrous. 

• I 7. — And vice versi when the governing noun is indefinite and 
^uttrUiroiis, the governed noun is anarthrous. But in this rule the 



* By exelutiv0 Propatitions I mean those which are not merely mgaiive, bnt 

^ which the negation is meant to extend to everp individual, or to the wkoU Mpe- 

*^ la question, so as to exclude unii^ersaUy. Thus the force of the words iitiH 

y^ capirovc ftptiv, fuf^c yvvoucac riKva rucrtiv (iEsch. cont. Ctes. ^ 36) is, that 

**90rfto« of earth, wo individual woman may produce, &c. 

TOL. II. N 
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governing noun must be indefinite as well as anarthrous. The former 
applies in the case of anarthrous nouns, though they may be definite 
in sense. •? 

We come now to consider the two cases of omission and insertion 
combined, and to offer the following rules on this head« 

§ 1. — -The Suftjec/ of propositions generally has the Article, while 
the Predicate is without it ; as ov yap k<m TO tviirEhoy ^yvftaf ^& 
TO (Txnfia E^iiTf^r. [Aristot. Anal. Post d, 3.) This, in tact, is no 
other than a combination of the two cases of insertion for the sake of 
hypothesis, and omission after Verbs substantive. 

§ 2. — When two or more Attributives,* joined by a Copnlativ^, or 
Copulatives, are assumed of the same person or thing, before the 
first Attributive, the Article is inserted, before the others it is omitted. 

§ j$. — And conversely, if the Article be found prefixed to the 
first only of such attributives, they are assumed of the same EobieaL 
Except, 1. the names of substances, considered as substances, s. Phv* 
per names. 3. Names of abstract ideals. 4. Plural nouns. And 5. Ai- 
tributives in their nature absolutely incompatible, where the prinGipleB 
of the Rule have been sacrificed to negtigence or studied btevitf; 
misconception being impossible. 

PkOPER NAMES AND ABSTRACT IDEAS. 

To the preceding Rules, Proper Names and Names of Abstract 
ideas are not always subject. Proper names of men, however, never 
have the article, except — 

§ 1 . — When the same person has been recently mentioned ; or, — 

^ 2. — When he is of such notoriety^ that even without previous 
mention, he may easily be recognized by the hearer ; or — 

§ 3. — When the person is called to ; in which use the Article is 
not confined to Proper Names. 

§ 4. — The Article is frequently prefixed to the names of Deities 
and Heroes. 

§ 5. — After ncLy and vijy the name of the god, or person invokedi 
takes the article except in the name of Jupiter , Aca and tov Aia being 
used indiscriminately. 

§ 6. — The Proper names of Places^ commonly, though not al- 
ways, take the Article. 

In abstract ideas the article is inserted : 

§ 1 , — When the Noun is used in its most abstract sense. 

§ 2. — When the Attribute, &c. is personified. 

§ 3. — When the Article has the sense of a Possessive Pronoun. 

§ 4. — When there is reference either retrospective or anticipa- 
tive. 

Abstract nouns for the most part refuse the Article : never taking 
it, except in these four casea. 



• Hy attributives are to be undentood Adjectives, Participles, and Nooat 
significant ofdignityy relation or character. 
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ANOMALIES. 

It is not to be expected in a case of this sort, that we should 
meet with no anomaKes ; and it will not be deemed injurious to our 
hypothesis, if certain usages occasionally prevail, of which it pre- 
tends not to assign the cause. It is sufficient if they fumbh no evi- 
dence of its futility : and it is to be observed, that there are ikmissi^ms 
of the Article where it might have been inserted, not insertions irre- 
concileable with its alleged nature. 

^ 1. — Nouns which being employed, /car* tifix^y would regularly 
have had the article fvide supra J frequently become anarthrous ai%er 
Prepositions. 

§ 2d — ^Two or more nouns coupled by conjunctions, or whisre 
the conjunctions are omitted by the figure Asyndeton, frequently re- 
ject the Article, though, if taken singly, they should require it. 

Jd. — Ordinals, for the most part, are anarthrous, though nouns 
with them become monadic. 

§ 4.— ^Superlatives also sometimes reject the Article. 

ndc» ^Xoct oiroQt 5^6, cjcecvoc, though not subject to the pre- 
ceding rules, cannot properly be considered anomalies, because their 
usage is invariable, and admits explanation. 

Dae. 

§ 5.-— When irdc or dirac, in the singular number^ signifies 
^he whole of the thing implied b^ the substantive, the Article is used ; 
l>at not when each individual is spoken of. 

To settle the usage oiiraq in the plural is not so easy ; it may, 
rever, be observed,that — 
§ 6. — Where there is not reference, the usage is variable ; 
rhere there is, the Article is used. 

§ 7.— Abstract nouns joined with irac, want the Article, where 
is no reference ; and have it where there is. 

''OXoc. 

§ 8. — ^The construction of SXoq resembles that of irac. The 
ibstentive being without reference, wants the Article ; and the 
Atrary. When Skoq signifies wholly or altogether , the Article is 
^^anitted. 

^Otiroc. 

S §• — ^The noun joined with Jvroc always has the Article prefixed 
the identity of the noun and pronoun is assumed^ but not 
it is asserted. 



"01 
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^^5 10. — ^Therule for oSroc will, for the most part, apply to Mc. 
^^etimes, however, the article is omitted, when the noun precedes, 
^*P«ds]Ijr if it be a Proper Name. 

N 2 
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*Ecctyoc* 

I 1 1.— Nomis jollied with imyoc have Uie Arlide in both ni 
ben. Bat with a Proper Nune, at least where the name precedes, 
the ardcle is sometinies ooutted. 

To this aocomftof die nses of the Greek Artidel will snbjoin tkt 
two following mles on its p0$iium in the comcard of the substmm^ 
iive and adjective. 

§ 1. — ^When the attribntiTe is assumed of the substance, sop- 
posing one article only to be employed, it must be placed immediate- 
ly before the adjective.* 

§ 2. — ^Where both the substantive and the adjective have the Ar- 
ticle, the substantive with its article is always placed first. Instaneea 
occur where the fonner article is oniitted.f 

Graius. 



Sbomut 

WWLOM XAJrOTTI. 

Jeru$atem de sir vfe d 5y 

Shni, thine eye beheld and wept too Inte^ 

0*er tower nnd temple crumbling in decay, 
The craving colnmn and the fidlii^ gale ; 

And eaw th^ deadly paleness of dismay 

The fiices of thy trembling priests array, 
And high-bom maids and matroiw desolate. 

And helpless infiuits sadly led away 
Before the haughty foe in moomftil state. 
AboTe thy acatter^d niins sadly seated, 

I>eToted city ! finom thy woes in Tain 
Thy glance uptnniM to Heaven for rest intreated. 

Say— didst thon then bethfaik thee of the stain 
The guilt of which they measured crimes completed 

On him thy hands had crucified and shun ? 

New Manikfy Mag, 



• Sometimes, indeed, we meet with such expressions as l/i^ h "'^■Hp* b«t 
the sense is different (Vom that of 6 Ifti^ irari^p. In the first Itm is to be snppliad 
between f fioc and 6 Ton^p, and the meaning is ** mine U ikefiaker,^^ In the lattor 
something is to be affirmed or denied of one who is already auumed 'to be 
my father: e. g, 6 ifti^ war^t AUEGANE. Care therefore most be takes to 
distinguish the two kinde of Concord, which substantires and acOectives admit: 
for they iqay agree, as in i/Abg 6 Tar^p, though an assertive Copula iatarv 
and they may agree, as in d ifibc Tan)p, where they are not so separated, 
second kind of Concord la that with which akme we are here co p ccnied. 

t Biriiop Middlcton*8 « DoctriM of tha Greek Article,'* pp. 7-->lid. 
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<!^n tbt Statttn i^oetra of fbt ^^tt\o».* 



PARALLELISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
4. Introverted parallels^ a species of Epanodos^f 

ovdiiQ iwareu dv<n KvpunQ dovKtvuv : 

$1 yap TOY kva fumi^Uy km rov irtftov ayamnVfC 

If ivocl avOeltrtUf kcU rov irtpav KorafpoviiVH i 
ov dwaoBe Of w iovXtvuv coi lULfutva, 

No man can terre two masters : 

For, either he will hate the one, and lore the other ; 
. OrhewiUadhereto the one, and neglect the other: 
Ye cannot seire God and nuunmon. . Matt, tL 24* 

** In this quatrain at large, there is a clear epanodos : in the first 
line, the impossibilitj is, in general terms, asserted, of serving two 
masters ; that is, two masters of opposite tempers, issuing oppo- 
site conmiands : in the fourth line, this impossibility is reasserted, 
and brought personally home to the secular part of our Lord's hear- 
ers, by the specification of the two incompatible masters, God and 
Mammon. These two assertions, as the leading members of the , 
passage, are placed first and last ; while in the centre, are sub- 
erdinately given the moral proofs by which the main, propositions are 
established. But the two central members are so disposed, asto exhi- 
iHt an epanodos yet more beautiful and striking. In a divided service^ 
the dispositions and conduct of the servant, towards the opposite po- 
wers who claim his obedience, are distributable into two classes ; each 
da«8 containing two degrees : the one side, love^ or at least, adhe'- 
wence ; on the other side, hatred^ or at least neglect. Now, since it 
>ras our Lord's purpose, to establish the great moral truth, that every 
attempt to reconcile the service of opposing masters, must ter- 
^ninate in disappointment, the question is, by what arrangement 
^f the four existing terms, may the utmost prominence be given 
Mo that truth ? The answer is obvious : let hatred be placed 
'ftvt, and neglect last, and let love and adherence be relegated 
Mo the centre: the consequence will be, that the first impression 
'^uide, and the last left, must be inevitably of a disagreeable 
^latnre; strongly enforcing the conclusion, that such a service 
^»nnot be any other than most irksome and most fruitless bondage. 
-And such, precisely, is the distribution of the passage, as given 
'^^ St. Matthew. Let, on the contrary, either the clauses of the 
Kaet in question, or the lines themselves, be transposed, and the 
^MmAer wiU at once perceive how entirely the point and energy 
^ tfie statement are destroyed : 



• Gontfaroed (torn p. 128. t See Vol. i. pp. 405—412. 

} On the omWon of the article before ipogy see Bishop Middleton, in loc. 
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For either ke will lore fhe one, and bate the other ; 
Or he will neglect the one, and adhere to the other : 



or thus 



For either he will adhere to^the one, and neglect the other ; 
Or he will hate the one, and lore the other : 



«< 



In both cases, the notions of lave and adherence^ the one at 
the commencement, atid the other at the <;loBe; wovld Hiaks, 
and would leave, an impression of an agreeable nature ; out of 
character and keeping with the scope, of our Lord's argument. 
**' Vorstius (Philol. Sacr. par. i. p. 1%SJ) takes the words 
ayairav and avrtx^trBai to be precisely equivalent : this, however, 
is by no means the case, fiureiv and ayaxav are words, eiqpres- 
sive of inward dispositions ; avT^x^trdai and taraippovuv^ of outward 
conduct. See Raphel, in loc. and Schleusner, Lexicon, voce 

/lAl i^4»r€ to ityufv rots tmrc 
ftif^s $aXi|T*f Tonff fMprfMpvroQ vfMv tfiTpofjBtv rwv xotpifir 
fitiirart Karawartiometv amwQ tv rmc iroffiv avTkty 

JCOA vpapivns fr^^atif iffUiQ. 

Give not that Whiok is holy to the dogs ; 

Neither cast your peiurls before the swine ; 

Lest they trample them under their feet ^ 
And tarn about and rend you. Matth. vii. 6. 

*« The relation of the first line to the fdurth, and that of th# 
second to the third, have been noticed by almost all the com- 
mentators. A minor circumstance is not altogether undeservinr 
of attention : the equal lengths, in the original, of each related 
pair of lines ; the nrst and fourth lines being short, the second 
and third lines long. The sense of the passage becomes per- 
fectly clear, on thus adjusting the parallelism: 

■ « 

Giye not that which is holy to the dogs ; 
Lest tbey turn about and rend you : 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 

**— The more dangerousf act of imprudence, with its fatal result, 
is placed first and lastj so as to make, and to leave, the deep- 
est practical impression. To cast pearls before swine, is lo 
place the pure and elevated morality of the gospel, before seiu 
sual and besotted wretches, who have 

... .nor ear, nor soul, to comprehend 
The sublime notion, and high mystery. 

** but will assuredly trample them in, the mire. To sive that 
which is holy fthe sacrifice, as some translate it) to the doga, 
is to produce the deep truths of Christianity, the ra €0617 rovBtovp 



* Bbhop Jebb's Sacred Literature, pp. a36>— d38. 
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before the malignant and profane ; who vdll not fail to add in- 
jury to neglect: who will riot only *hate the doctrine, but per- 
secute the teacher. In either case, an indiscreet and over-pro- 
fluent' zeal, may do serious mischief to the cause of goodness: 
bat in the latter case, the injury wiU fall with heightened se-» 
▼erity, both on religion, and religion's injudicious friends. The 
wtiming, therefore, against the dogs, is emphatically placed at 
the commencement and the close."* 

ev fuffot XvKCtfV 

yivitrOt ovv ^povt/ioc coc ^ o^ffc* 
ecu cuctpouoi utg at mpi^tpcu. 

Behold, I send you forth as sheep. 

In the midst of wolves ; 

Be ye therefore prudent as the serpents^ 
And harmless as the doves. Matt. x. 16. 

'* ' Here,* says Bishop Middleton, *■ we have uq ^rpoCara, but 
wc oi o^£ic» (and wq at irtpi*»€pat,) It is not without reason, that 
even this apparently minute distinction is observed. All sheep 
are not supposed to be in the midst of wolves : but all serpents 
are assumed to be prudent, (and all doves to be harmless.)' Doctr. 
of Gr. Art. in loc. 

** The first two lines are thus resolvable into two propositions . 

I send you forth as sheep ; 

I send you forth in the midst of wolves : 

'* These propositions are taken up severally in \he inverted or- 
der ; and, were the passage reduced to an alternate quatrain, it ' 
might stand as follows : 

I send yon forth as sheep ; ' 

Be ye, therefore, harmless as the doves : 
I send you forth in the midst of wolves : 

Be ye, therefore, prudent as the serpents. 

•* The innocence of the dove is necessary to maintain your cha- 
racter as sheep : the prudence of the serpeut is necessary to 
guard you against your ferocious adversaries. The order of the 
text, however, is incomparably preferable. A striking contrast 
is obtained, by bringing the sheep into immediate contact with 
the wolves ; it is a graphical picture of the condition of the first 
Christians. And there is a beautiful propriety in placing Jirst 
and last^ the sheep y and' the doves. Innocence, or harmlessness, 
is essential to the Christian character: prudence, especially that 
prudence which guards against the machinations of wicked men, 
however desirable^ is not essential ; without it, men may be 
Christians in all integrity and purity of heart. The essentials 
then^ designated under the resemblance which all true disciples 
of our Lord must bear to the most innocent of animals, are 
made emphatic by their position : while the adventitious danger, 
and the adventitious safe-guard, the ravening wolves, and the 
terpentine prudence, are placed obscurely in the centre. 
— ■■■■■■ ■■ ■ 1 " " ' ■ii. ' i >■■■■' 

t Bishop Jebb's Sacred literature, pp. 338—340. 
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** It has been judiciously and elegantly remarked by Dr. A« 
Clarke, that there is a beauty in this saying of our L<Krd, which 
has not been often noticed. The serpent is prudent to excess, 
being full of cunning : Gen, iii. I ; 2 Cor. xL d.^^— and the dove 
is simple, even to stupidity : Hosea, yii. 2. But our Dtrine In- 
structor corrects the cunning of the serpent by the simplicity of 
the dove ; and the stupidity of the dove by the prudence of tba 
serpent," ♦ 

KM airoTOfuav Btov 
em fuv Totf^ ire<rovraci awaropuait 
en d< (Tc, xP*l^<^^<'* 

Behold therefore the g^tlenen. 

And the seyerity of God j 

Towards those indeed who have fallen, seTerity ; 
But towards thee, gentleness. / Rom. xi. 22. 

** Gentleness at the beginning ; at the close gentleness : this epa- 
nodos speaks for itself."f 

Kcu n roiQ awoKKv/uvoic 
6tt fuv wrufi davaroVf tiQ davarov 
6«c ^< o(r^i| (wqc, «( («i»i|V*1 

We are a sweet odour of Christ ; 
To those who are saved ; 

And to those who perish ; 

To the one, indeed, an odour of death, unto death ; 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 

** The painful part of the subject, is here kept subordinate ; the 
a|^reeable, is placed first and last."^ 

Akovuw ffov Tfiv ayaiTfiVy 

KCU rj|v iri'srtv ^v txeiCy \ 

irpoc Tov Kvptov Ii}9ovv, 
cat tiQ iravrag tovq aytovg : 

Hearing of thy love. 

And of the faith which thou hast. 

Toward the Lord Jesus, 
And to all the saints: Philem. 5. 

** that is, the epanodos being reduced : 

Hearing of thy love, ' / 

To all the saints ; 
And of the faith which thou hast. 
Toward the Lord Jesus : 

** An arrangement of the same thoughts, elsewhere afforded by 
St. Paul himself, only that he places faith first, and love last : 

Having heard of your faith, in the Lord Jesus ; 

And of your love, to all the saints. Ephes. i. 15. 

** See also Coloss. i. 4. If it be asked, why, in the epistle to 



• Bishop Jebb's Sacred Literature, pp.340»342. f Idem, p. 342. 

} Idem, pp. 344, 345. 
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Philemon, written about the same time with those just cited, was 
the more obvious order departed from, an order fresh and fami- 
liar to the writer's mind? — a sufficient reason may be assigned 
from the leading object of this epistle, as contrasted with the 
leading object of the other two. To announce the mysteries of 
^th, and wisdom, was the great object of the epistles to the 
ColoBsians and Ephesians; now, so far as the present passage is 
concerned, this object would be most promoted, by giving pro- 
minence to faith in Christ ; and, considering the intrinsic weight 
of that principle, such prominence would be amply given, by the 
very simplest construction ; that is, by placing faith (as it now 
stands in Ephes. i, 15. and Col. i. 4.) the first in order. And,t 
indeed, this construction would seem, in this case, to be the only 
proper one : for the subject, as treated in each of those contexts, 
demanded no mari^ed gradation ; and, since faith stands related to 
love, somewhat as cause to effect^ the course of nature is fol- 
lowed, by proceeding from cause to effect, from faith to love. 
Nor could the epanodos have been here properly applied. The 
order of Philemon 5, would have placed yhiVA in the back ground; 
let now the converse of that order be tried : 

Having heard of your ftdth. 

And of the love which ye have, 

To all the samts. 
And in the Lord Jeans : 

^* Here we are, at the first glance, offended by the violent and 
^mnatnral disruption of the principle of faith, from the divine ob- 
3 ect of that principle : while the interposed mention of * love 
toward the saints,* is unmeaning, perplexing, and indecorous; 
^xratponing, as it were, our Divine Redeemer, for the sake of 
^otng honour to his creatures. 

** The object on the other hand, of the epistle to Philemon, 
'y/mn altogether different : it was a private memorial, designed 
Mo rekindle in the breast of an injured master, the flame of 
^hristiaii charity towards an offending, but repentant slave : now, 
'Shis object would clearly be promoted, by making love toward 
Mhe saints the prominent member of the period. Yet, when cou- 
j^ed with that faith in Christy from which, even in thought, it 
should never be disjoined, how could the requisite preponderance 
l>e given to brotherly iove f It would seem, by the very ar- 
^tifice of composition here adopted, and by that alone. Had • * love 
to the saints' been first put forward, and then finally dismissed, 
to be * succeeded by * faith toward Christ,' the former idea 
would have been eclipsed by the latter: while, on the contrary, 
had * faith toward Christ,' been the foremost member of the 
period, it would have so pre-occupied the mind, as to keep the 
«■ sueceeding member, * love to the saints,' decidedly subordinate. 
St. Paul, therefore, distributed his terms like a consummate mas- 
ter of language : he placed love first, and the object of that love 
bst; including ybt/A toward Christ , the originative fountaiii of 
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Mr. Duncan quotes the same price, which maj, with safety, be 
taken as the present value of this edition. 

Such are, we believe, the Jive principal editions of what 
are termed, the Biblia Poltolotta Majora. We now pro* 
ceedtothe Poltolotta Minora. 



BIBLIA FOLYGLOTTA MINORA. 

I. — Sacra Biblia Hebraice, Grtece^ et Latine. Cum AtmotO'' 
tionibuB Francisci Yatabli Hebraica Linguce quon^dam 
ProfesBoris Regii Luteti€B. Latina Interpretation duplex 
est; altera vetus^ altera nova. Onmia cum Editione Co»- 
plutensi^ diligenter collata ; additis in Mar^ine^ quos Vaia^ 
blus m suis Annotationibus nonnunquam omtserat^ idiotismis^ " 
verborumque difficiliorum, radicibus. Ex Officina Sanctandrea- 
na. HeiaM. 1586, 3 vols. foL 

Although this Bible bears the name of Yatable, it is generallj 
supposed that he was not the editor ; indeed Le Long, and aHer him 
Mr. Dibdin, ascribe it to Bertramus, who was professor or public 
teacher of Hebrew at Geneva, in 1566 until 1584^ During that time, 
he published an excellent edition of ** Pag^ni Thesaurum liingqg 
Sanctse,*' and several other learned and valuable works. Otbers 
have given the credit of this Polyglott to R. Stephens, and partiea- 
larly Walton, on the authority of Bootius (see his Prolegomena pu 
33) ; and Hagemann names Henry Stephens. It is extremely impro- 
bable that Yatable had any hand in this edition, or even knew of its 
progress, as it favors the Reformation, of which, it is notorious, he 
was a decided opponent. 

The text is thus disposed : in the first column, the Hebrew, 
from the Complutesian edition ; in the second the new, and in the 
third, the old Latin Yersion, from the Latin Bible of R. Stephens, 
published at Geneva in 1 567 ; and in the fourth, the Greek also 
from the Complutensian Polyglott ; the Apocryphal Books are added, 
in Greek and Latin, by BodweU. 

It is true that this edition contains some annotations of Yatable, 
probably copied from a previous edition of R. Stephens, in a similar 
manner to the Latin Yersion. For a further account of, and autlio- 
rities for the position we have assumed, see Le Long by Masch, 
tome i. p. 385, where the subject is treated at length, with great 
ability ^nd research. 

This Polyglott was twice reprinted ; but, according to Le Long, 
who says he had carefully collated the 'three editions, without any 
alterations, except the addition of the New Testament, under the 
following titles : 

First, 

Sacra Biblia Hebraice^ Grtece et Latine. Cum Anno^ 
tationibus^^ijflciliorum radicibus. Editio postrema^ multo qnam 



Of the various Editions of the Old and New Testaments, m 

ante hac emendatior : cui etiam nunc accessit, ne quid in ea desi- 
derari possety Novum Testamentum Graco^Latinum Ben. 
Arise Montani Hispatensis. Ex officina Commehmana, 1599^ 5 vols, 
fol. 

Second, 

Sacra Biblia Hebraice^ Greece et Latine. Cum annota^ 
tionibus^^^ciliorum radicibus/ Editio postrema — Novum Tes^ 
tatnentum Graco^Latinum Ben. Arise Montani Hispalensis. Ex 
officina Commeliniana, 1616, 3 vols. fol. 

It is very probable that these three editions are but one impres- 
sion with new title-pages, or, to use the language of Masch, " Cum 
vero emptores deessent, de novo operi tertium prsefixerunt rubrum : 
at adeo unica sub triplici anni nota exstet editio." 

This work, is rare but held in little estimation by the learned. 



II. — Opus Quadripartitum Sacra Scriptura, continens S. 
Biblia sive Libros Veteris et Novi Testamenti omnesy quadru^ 
plici Ungua^ Hebraica^ GrtBca^ Latina et Germanica. Cur a 
et studio Davidis Woldbri. Hambnrgi, 1596, fol. 

La Lon^ seems te be rather confused when treating of this 
edition, confounding' Lucius with Wolder, but his continuator 
Masch has rightly observed, ^< In duas commode integrum opns 
distingni potest partes ;*' following this arrangement, he thus pro- 
ceeds : the first part contains the Old Testament in Hebrew, *< an- 
no 15879 6t^^ Hutterianis plane singularibus expressum," enti- 
tnled ** Bibkorum quadrilinguium Tomus primps, in quo textns 
Hebraicus continentur, nunc primum emendate editus Hamburg!, 
1596.'* It is perfectly immaterial whether this is assignable to 
Lucius, the printer, or Wolder; to the latter, however, we un- 
doubtedly are indebted for the second part entituled, ** Sacr. Biblio- 
mm quadrilinguium Tomus secundus, trilinquis, librorum Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti versionem continens : grsecam, septuaginta in- 
terpretum; latinam duplicem, unam veterem et vulgatam, alteram 
Xantis Pagnini, cum notis Hebraicam veritatem indicantibus ; et 
Germanicam Martini Lutheri. Hamburgi excudebat Jacobus Lucius 
1596.*' Prefixed to the work is a summary of the Holy Scriptures 
by John Brent ; this second tome, or division, is susceptible of the 
fMowiag distinctions : 

The first part contains the Pentateuch. 

The second, the Historical Books. 

The third. Job, the Psalms, and the Writings of Solomon. 

The fourth, the Prophets. 

The fifth, the Apocrypha. 

The sixth and seventh, the New Testament. 

Every leaf is divided into four columns, so that the versions of 
two leaves may answer the one to the other, excepting the third and 
fourth Books of Esdras, ai^d the third Book of Maccabees, which 
only exhibit the Latin and German ; in addition to what we have 
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stated, it is to be observed that the Greek text ^fed in this editioii 
is from the Antwerp Polyglott, the Latin from the Francfort editioii 
of 159l> which by in fact, nothing more than a reprint of one of 
the antecedent editions of R. Stephens, probably that of 1557, 
and the German from the edition of Lather in 1 545. 

The Laiin Version of the New Testament is attributed to Beza, 
of which it appears Wolder was ignorant. See further, Le Lo^g 
by Masch, tome i. p. 387, and Dibdin*s Introduct. to the Classics, 
vol. i. p. 30. 

(To be continned.] 



BUGGBBTBD BY THB FIRST CrAP. OP QBHESlB. 

Almig^hty l*ow*r — ^thoa gn^'eat first Cause ! 
To thee I bend— whose sacred laws. 

First ga?e creation birth \-^ 
Who willM from daric diaotic sleep. 
To active flow the wat*ry deep. 

And formM our ptrent earth : 

Who next, to aid thy grand design. 
In day callM forth the light to shine. 

With bright onspicions ray, 
—-Nor less — in night^s alternate shades, 
Where darkness over all pervades. 

Is marked thy sovereign sway 

Who thos.the vast celestial space, 
niamM with all the solar race, 

Inscmtable its train 3 
Who gave the sun to rule by day — 
By night, the moon with less display. 

In borrowM beams to reign : 

Nor these, tho* great, alone conspioe. 
With awe sublime my thoughts to fire. 

At contemplation's shrine. 
For o'er creation's boundless spaoe. 
Where'er we turn, we still shall trace. 

Omnipotence divine! 

Hien prompt me Lord, amidst this scene. 
With ardent seal, and upright mien. 

My destin'd sphere to fiU ; 
Teach me, when call'd by awful death. 
In pious hope to yield my breath. 

Submissive to thy will. *••# 
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&vititfA mu f^imxicsA Notices; 
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INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 



THE BOOK OF JUDOES. 

Year before the common year of Christ, 1443.— Jalian Period^ 3271.— Year 
firoB the Flood, 904.^Creation from Tbri or September, 2561.— An. Exod. Itrael, 
48.— An. ante I Olymp. 667. 



h* ji imponible to fix, with any deg^ree of certainty, upon the author of this 
book : biblical writers have assigpied to it as many authors, as to that of Joshua. 
This CfFCitmstance, however, is to us a matter of but trifling importance, pos- 
teamgy as we do, the strongest proofe of its authenticity and inspiratipn. The 
best founded opinion appears to be, that it was written by the prophet Samuel, the 
last of the Judges : in this opinion the Jews cohicide. 

From the circumstance of the author of this book remarking, that << in those 
days thera .was no king* in Israelf ," it has been supposed that it was written 
after the establishment of the regal government^ however t^ may be, it is 
certain, that tke fact of the Jebusites still dwelling in Jerusalem j proves it to have 
been written before that city was captured by David, in the early part of his 
reign.^ 

Tlie book of Judges derives its Qame from its containing the ecclesiastical 
and civil history of the Israelites, fVom the death of Joshua to the high priesthood 
of Eli, nnder the government of the Judges. Tliese men were raised up by God out 
of the several trilM», and endowed with a spirit of wisdom and magnanimity, to 
malhtftln his rights, and those of his people, and victoriously to vindicate them 
from the injustice and tyranny of their oppressors, as well as to restore the purity 
«f 00 wfinhip, and defend the law which had be^n received tnm Ifim. 

This book comprises the history of about three- hundred y^ars ; or, from A. 
M. 3579. to 2887. ante A.D. 1425. to 1117 'y and is very properly inserted between 
tlMse .^Joshua and Samuel, as the Judges were governors intermediate between 
Joahnaand the kings of Israel. 

The book of Judges, says Dr. Gray, presents to us a lively description of a 

fimetuating and unsettled nation 3 a striking picture of the disorders and dangers 

'whkh prerailed in a republic without a magistracy ; when '* the highways were 

UBoecnpied, and the travellers walked through by-ways"^|| when few prophets were 

appointed to control, the people, and ** every one did that whi<$h was right in his 

oiWB eyes.^f It exhibits the contest of true religion with superstition ^ displays 

tlie beneficial eflects that flow firan the former^ and represents the miseries and 

€svil consequences of impiety. From the scents of civil discord and violence which 

davken this hSstdty,' 3t. Paul, or the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has 

diawn forth some iUnstrious examples of laith in the characters of Gideon, Bitfak, 

SauoB, nndJephthah.** 

In reading the history of the times recorded in this book, it is necessary to 
bear In mflid, that the Judges firequently acted under a divine impulse, and were 
cvtiowed with preternatural ooarage and strength c if this be lost sight of, it will 
^ fanpoasible to justify theb conduct on many occasions : bat the sanction of a 
^vfaie warrant supersedes all general rules of conduct. 

* Continued from p. 133. f xix. 1 ; xxi. 25. t i. 21, 

^ 2 Sam. V. 6—8 || Chap. v. 6. f xvii. 6. 

•• Heb. xi. 38. 
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Ib addition to the interna endcMcs of ita nntbcntiGity which ttdn book |ne 
aentiy we find it qnoted by aercnd of the other acred wiitcn;* and in womt o 
its refaitions we any trace Uie origin of Ynrkon aythologicnl fidte. In die anai 
fidngof Jephtha^sdnoghtery weaee theorighal oftheancriicing of Ipheginin} I 
being atnal with the Bomana, at SUnm o b a ef T ea ^f to attribute to their kttfhcmi 
the gkryoftheactiona of thoae who Bred long before. The Vm^mmrim^ ar fcaa< 
of the foxcay ceMrated by the R<anana in the month of April- the tone of Om 
Jewish harreat—oi which they let looae foxea with torches fiHteoed to their taOa 
waa derired from the story of SanHon, and brooght into Italy by the rtafairiana] 
And in the history of Samson and Delilah, we trace the original of the fiAle oi 
Nisos and his dangfater, who cat off those fiital hairs upon wUcfa the victory de< 
pended.§ In additiob to which we may reaBariL, that the mcaMrial of GMeim^ 
actioaa are preaerred by Sanrhnniathon, a Tyrian writer, who lired aoon after him 
and whose antiquity Is attested by Porphyry .|| 

It is ne cessa ry to mention that the latter part of the book of Judgea, i. a. dmp 
zriL ei sag. Is oat of its proper place : theae chapters, if inserted in chrooologlea] 
order, sbrndd come in after chap. iL Ter. 10. -.% they were probably cnnriad to tlH 
end of the book that they might not interrupt the thread of the narratire. 

In the following analyaia these diapters are inserted in their natural anfer. 

Part L— /n ie i reynam tfitr the dmik efJoAma, 

1. TbelsraelitesdeBtroy several cities of the Canaan- J ^«^ . 

itesand make othera tributary to them ^uiap. i. 

2. The people reproved by an angel for not exter- ? ^___^ « . , 
minanng the Ganaanitish nations { "~^ . 

3. The character of the people after the death of? 6_io 
Joshua. { 

4. IntroductioB of idolatry among them ^— xvH, zTiS. 

5. History of the Lerite of Ephraim; the murder ofj 
his concubine by the Bedlamites of Gibeah 3 and , 
the war of the other trib^ with them. 

6. Hie corruption of religion and manners among the 1 

Israelites, and their intermixture with the Ca.>^— ii. 11— Ifi.?. 
naanitish nations ) 

Part II.— 7^ HiMtory of the opprutUmt of the Itradiiet^ and their dtHmnrnm 
hjf the Judges. 

1 . The servitude of the eastern Israelites under Cushan 1 
Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, and their de- > — — iii. ^^11. 
liverance by Othniel 9 

2. Serritude of the eastern Israelites under Eglon, the I ^,,,__^_ 19— aiL 
king of Moab, and their deliverance by Ehud .... J ^~""^ »— aw. 

3. The western Israelites delivered by ^amgar.... - 31. 

4. Servitude of the northern Israelites under Jabin, 1 

king of Canaan, and their deliverance by Dd>o-> iv. 

rah and Barak y 

The triumphant song of Deborah and Barak — ~ v. 

5. TTie eastern and northern Israelites enslaved by? . .^^ 

Midian, and their deliverance by Gideon { 

6. the usurpation and death of Abimelech ^-» ix. 

7. The history of the administration of Tola and Jair. ^-» x. 1— <l. 



8. The oppression of the Israelites by the Philistines > ^____ . ^ ^ 
and Ammonites, and their deliverance by Jepbthah. ( 

9. The administration of Ibaan, Elon, and Abdon. . . — xii. ^^16^ 
10. The oppression of the Israelites by the Ptulistines, ? ^___^ xiii— xri 

and their deliverance by Samson { 



JL, 



* 1 Sam. xii. 9—11 ; 2 Sam. xi. 21 j Psal. Ixviii. 11 > Isa. x. 4 ; x. 26, &c. 

t Varisp Hist. lib. v. c. 3. J Orid, Fasti, Ub. iv. 

§ Ovid, Metam. lib. viii. fab i. 

|] AUix^s Reflexions on the books of the Old Test, part iii. ch. 2. 

4 See Lightfoot in loco. 
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i$iiU(al €Sleanfng$(. 

The following anecdote affords lamentable proof of the gross 
soperstition which prevailed in those ages, when the people were 
deprived of the light of revelation. Francis of Assise, who founded 
the order of Franciscans, in 1206, says of himself, that he was- 
tempted to have a book : but as this seemed contrary to his vow, 
which allowed him nothing but coats, a cord, and hose, and in 
case of necessity only, shoes, he, after prayer, resorted to the 
Gospel, and meeting with that sentence, "It is g^ven unto you 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven** (Matt. xiii. 11.), 
concluded that he should do well enough without books, and suf- 
fered none of his followers to have so much as a Bible, or Breviary, 

or Psalter ! 

In the tenth century, a single copy of the Bible^ and a few 
other books, not exceeding sixteen in the whole, were considered 
as a legacy of sufficient importance to be witnessed by the vKing 
and Queen, and several Bishops; and of so great value as to 
be bequeathed as the common property of several monasteries. In 
the tlnrteenth century, Elizabeth, the wife of Charles Robert, king 
ofHoagary, mentioned two Breviaries in her will, one of which she 
bequeathed to her daughter-in-law, and the other to Clara von Puker, 
bat with this stipulation, that after her death, it should belong to 
a monastery at Buda. 

. Among the ecclesiastical laws published in the tenth century, 
and ascribed to King Edgar, for " the regulation of the lives of 
ecclesiastical persons,*' are the following : 

Case. 12. That no learned priest do reproach him that is half- 
leamedt but mend him, if he know how. 

17. That every christian man diligently win his child to Chris- 
tianity, and teach him the Lord*s prayer, and the creed. 

34. That every priest take great care to have a good book, at 
least a true one. 

5%. That priests preach to the people every Sunday, and alwa3rs 
give them a good example. 

64. That no priest be a hunter, or hawker, or player at dice ; 
tot eatertain himself with his book, as becometh his order. 

Dr. Adam Clarke possesses a MS. Bible which he supposes to 
have been written before the time of Wickliff, in which the glosses 
are all incorporated with the text, and only distinguished from it 
by a line underneath ; the line evidently added by a later hand. 

The following are specimens : 
tttoullf tettaatcta, ttat to, ptince of tfte fouttft parte . (Luke iii.i.) 
U^V 9<^v< conbenuicionn at It f goope among tieit^m men. (i Pet. 
n. 12.) 

The practice of writing comments in this way, has given birth 
to multitudes of various readings ; for, the notes of distinction 

TOi. II. o 
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bei g omitted or neglected, tke glois was eonsidered as an integral 
part of the text, and entered accordingly by succeeding copyists. 

The following qnestions proposed by Dr John Hoper, Bislum 
of Gloucester, in the year 1550, to each minister in his diocese, will 
shew the contemptible state of Biblical learning at that time in this 
Kingdom. 
Concerning the Ten Commandments : 

1. How many commandments? 

8. Whece are they written > • 

3. Whether they can recite them by heart ? 
On the articles of faith : 

1. What are the articles of the Christian faith ? * 

2. Whether they can recite them by heart ? 

3. That they corroborate them by authority of Scripture. 
On the Lord's Prayer: 

1. Whether they can say the petitions by heart > 

9. How they know it to be the Lord's Prayer ? 
3. Where is it written? 

Strype informs us that howeyer easy these demands were,- wmAf 
curates ^nd priests could say but little to them. Some could My ttle 
Pater Noster in Latin, but not in English. Pew could say the Ted 
Commandments. Few could prove the articles of faith by|9crijitttrs! 
that was out of their way. 

The first edition of the Bishop's Bible, printed in 1568, ik often 
designated by the appellation of the Led a Bible ; for,s trange to say; 
at the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the story of Le-' 
da and Jupiter is engraved on wood. This Bible is farther remarka^ 
ble for these particulars : At the beginning is the head of Elizabeth ; 
at the end of the second part is the head of the Earl of Leicester ; 
and at the end of the third part is the head of Burleigh. 

The following specimen of a French paraphrastical version of 
the Psalms, by Pierre de Patis, who flourished A. D. 1000, is 
curious, and suggests the idea, that the mode of glossing or com- 
menting, in his day, was by appending the gloss or comment to the 
preceding sentence. Our specimen is taken from a copy in fk& 
Royal Library at Paris, written by a scribe called Linardin^ and 
is cited byTownley, Illnst. Bib. Lit. i. 388. 

" Beneure est cet home qui ne nala pas en le cdnstil de$ 
felons y et ne se aresta pas en la vote des pecheors^ eoni&^si 
Adam quand il mangea la poume,^* 

" Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of fe- 
lons* nor standeth in the way of sinners, as Adam did when he 
ate the apple." 



* Tfafe propriety of using this term in reference to Adam, is evidea* 
fh>m its etjmiology, for, according to Speimon, it w derived from tfac ten' 
tonic Fee, which sig^nifies Jiefy and Low, which sig-nificf) price or va/tM, so 
that Felony was tho art, by which a vassal forfeited his estate to his Lord. 
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Sjftaractnitftft Jlotice^ of Viilical Ototiit. 

h-^A TrmtiM en the Gmiitu and objeei of the Pair^aTtkaly the LevUical^ wnd 
the CkriHian DispeiuaHotu. By George Stanley Fabevy B. D. Bettor ef 
. Idrng-Newtom. 2 vols. 8to.« 

Ha. Fkber now adTancet, in Book II, to the consideration of the Object ov 
TBB LEYITICAL DIBPENSATIOH ; this he shewB in— 

Chapter I. was, to preseire the knowledge of the true Qod in the midst 
of Bornranding idolatry, and to perpetnate and confirm the aboriginal doctrine 
of Redemption : foiw- 

I.— Tlie tme raiUmaie of the delnge was an vniTersal apostacy from the doe- 
trine of the atonement. 

II.— The postdilurian apostacy, on the contrary, was bnilt npon an ez^ 
recsog^tion of the doctrine of atonement : hence utter excision was on* 



IIL— >Yet the erring Pagans had need to be brought back to the knowledge 
of the truth. Hie Levitical Dispensation, therefore, was employed, as an &- 
strament to preeerye the knowledge of God, and to perpetuate and confirm ibe 
patriarchal doctrine of Redemption. Neither of these points require a laboured 



IV^— The second of them involves the discussion of a most important and 
litigated topic, which affects at once the Patriarchal and Levitical Di»- 
namely, whether the doctrine of a future state was known under 
thew dispensations ? This leads Mr. Faber, in— 

Ompter II. To ascertain the degree of knowledge respecting a futnra 
Kate of retributioB, possessed by those who lived under the Pkitriarchal Dis. 



I/— Hie system of Bishop Warburton, that the Israelites were ignorant of a 
l^iftnlne state, required him to maintain, that their predecessors, during the Pla- 
triuncfaal ages, were also ig^rant of it; and this, to preserve the ' compactness 
ei his system, further required him to maintain, that those of the patriarohal 
ages were oorndgned to the guidance of natural religion, and were placed 
BBder an equal Providence. But — 

1. We have no proof from Scripture, that the early iiAabitants of the world 
ttved nader an equal or miraculous Providence ; on the contrary, we have as de- 
dUve proof, as can well be expected from so very brief a history of the first 
ages, that they lived, like ourselves, under an unequal and irregular Providence. 
IW proof of tms point has already been adduced, from the recorded fact of the 
MBStnre and violent death of the righteoas Abel ; while the fratricide Cain en- 
jfyed a long life with a competent share of worldly prosperity .f Hiis is further 
p w i fc d from the words of the impious antediluvians themselves, as recorded in 
Job szU, 15—18. 

S. Again : so fhr from our having the least reason to believe from Scrip* 
tarci, that man, after the foil, was placed under the tuition of natural religion ; we 
hKWB kaomed, both from it and the whole frame of Pagan theology, that he 
mm anl^jeeted to a system of revealed religion, the very comer stone of which 
WW tiie pkomise of a future Deliverer; which, of necessity, involves a know- 
liiga of the doctrine of a (bture state of existence. 

II.— It may be established, on the direct authority of Scripture, that those 
of tka patriarchal ages must have known and believed the doctrine of a future 
mribotory state. 

1. The ftct of the translation of Enoch invcaves a knowledge of ajuture etate 
9f reward. 2. TTie antedihivians must have equally learned the doctrine of a/ii- 
hre aiaU ^pumia^meni from the tenor of the preaching of Enoch, as recorded 



• CoDdnded thm p. 139. t See Book i. chap. 2. § iH. 3. 
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by St. Jade, yenes 14» 15. 3. The knowledge of a Aitnre itate, as poHeaied hf 
the early patriarchSy whether antedilaviaB or postdihiYian, bao explicitly de* 
clared by the author of the Ej^le to the Hebrewt, that no donbt upon the 
aul^ject can nemafai in the minds of those who admit his di? Ine inspiration. Smt 
Heb. zi. 13-^16. 

III.— Bishop Warburton, in order to escape inm these difficulties, maintalM, 
that the doctrine of a future state was known indeed to the chief patriarcfhsy 
bat that it was unknown to the bulk of the people. But such a oonoessioB gifoa 
birth to a new host of difficulties: for^— 

1. If the old Fathers knew the doctrine of a Aiture state, how came they not to 
make it g^erally known } TTie answer of the Bishop to this question isquita tnanf* 
ficient a.) If the early Patriarchs knew the doctrine, it must inevitably have bees 
also to tne rest of mankind ^ for, if Abel were acquainted with, as is expressly known 
declared by the inspired writer to the Hebrews, it is utterly incredible that- 
he should ne?er conununicate his knowledge to his brother Cain, and to his fkther 
Adam, even supposing the doctrine not to hare been preriouBly known to AdsBr 
But, if *Adam were acquainted with it, he would surely not conceal it flrom Setlu 
and his younger children: and these, in like manner, would careftilly hand 
down to their posterity a doctrine of such Tital importance. If we could snppsae 
that this doctrine was totally lost in the coume of the seven generations fnm 
Adam to Enoch, the system of Bishop Warburton would be little bene6tt«d 
by the conceision. Enoch, according to St. Paul, was no less acquainted wilk 
the doctrine than Abel \ and, according to St. Jude, was very far indeed ftom 
treasuring it up either in his own bosom or in the bosom of the direct maim 
descendants of Seth. If we admit, that the doctrine was at length uniYemDy ax- 
ploded by the wicked antediluvians, yet Noah is specially enumerated by St. 
Paul, as deiirimg a better coaiUry, thai i#, on heaveniif. If, then, Noah was 
thus confessedly acquainted with the doctrine of a future wtake^ can we beBevc^ 
that his sons would be profoundly ignorant of it j and, if his sons were not. 
ignorant of it, can we believe that they would foil to communicate so impor- 
tant a doctrine to their posterity ? (2.) This argument will hold perfectly good, 
whether the fhith ascribed by the apostle to Ms host of worthies, was thifli 
in the generie sense, as his Lordship maintains, or faith in the epeeijh sense 
of apraipeethie faith in the great Deliverer, as others believe, for we are aa-> 
suredi, that thep desired a better country, that is, a heaveniif : whence it will 
follow, that they must, at least, have communicated their knowledge of a 

future etate to their children and relatives. Mr. F. then ably demonstratei^ 
that the faith spoken of was not merely a generic faith in God*s promises, 
but a tpedflc faith in the promised deliverer. 

2. Mr. F. next shews, that the Bishop^s concessions are wholly irreoon- 
cileable with his explanation of the text, which speaks of Chritt bringing t^ 
and immortality to light through the Cfospel, which he understands to denote, 
that the doctrine of life and immortality were first taught by our &iTkwr. 
(1.) Yet the whole weight of the Bishnp^s argument from that text rests npoa 
his own interpretation of it, which interpretation Mr. F. clearly shews to be 
erroneous ; as there is one remarkable text in the book of Daniel, which is of 
itself most amply sufficient to demonstrate that his Lordship^s gloss is radicallj 
wrong, Dan. xii. 2, 3. (2.) The true meaning of the text is then shewn 
to be, that Christ brought this doctrine out of comparative darknesn. Into a 
light hitherto unknown : he delivered it clearly, fully, and explicitly ; he made 
it the exclusive sanction of the new dispensation : he communicated it with a 
fuU^rbed glory, not only to the believing Jews, but likewise to the benighted 
Gentiles. 

3. Mr. Faber next proceeds to point out some further extraordinary Incoosis. 
tencicA in the system advocated by Bishop Warburton. 

Chapter III. treats of the degpree of kdbwledge respecting a future state 
of retribution, possessed by those who lived under the Levitical Dispensation. 

After stating the argument as it stands with respect to the ground which 
has been already gained, Mr. Faber proceeds to shew, in— 
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Stetion I. lliat the knowledge of a Aitnre itate of retribution^ which 
Abraham and hb family are allowed to haye poBseisedy involres, by a moral 
neceaaity, the same knowledge on the part of the Israelites at the time of the 
Exodus. 

J.-'-Tbe object of God's call to Abraham was to inculcate the doctrine of the 
DlTine unity, and the connected doctrines of redemptioui and a fhture state of 
retribution. The first particular requires no formal proof; and Mr. Faberpro- 
<reeda to demonstrate the two remaining ones. 1. Of these, he observes, the 
doctrine of redemption was fully revealed to the devout Patriarch, through the 
medium of that extraordinary drama, the interrupted eacrifice of Itaac; for 
proof of which he refers to Heb. xi. 17, 19. 2. Their iuiowledge of a Aiture 
state would follow of course from their knowledge of the doctrine of re. 
deanptioB, even if nothing more had been said on the subject j but St. Pbul 
does not leave this important matter to be gathered by induction, but declares 
that Abraham was among the number of those who died in faitk^ who be- 
hM ike premises of a future deliverer, and who thus testified that theif ds- 
strad a better cauntryy that is, a heavenly. 

n.^Mr. Fabcr now traces the connected doctrines of redemption and a 
future state from Abraham to the Exodus. From Abraham, these two doo- 
trfaiefl^ on the express authority of St. Paul, may be traced down to the fa- 
ffli^ of Jacob (Heb. xi. 8 — 19.)- Jacob died 198 years before the Exodus ; 
and at that time the twelve patriarchs were all acquainted with them; and. 
ucoordingly, St. Paul specially meutions Joseph among his worthies. (Heb. xi. 22^ 
' If the twdve were all acquainted with them, we may be morally certain that 
they would not &il to communicate them to their children: and, in fiict, 
Jacob himself lived to converse, not only with his grand-children, but also 
with Mme of his g^reat' ffrand-children ; so that when he descended into 
Egypt, he was at the head of seventy souls. Hence it appears, that, at the 
time of Jacob's death, full seventy persons must have been acquainted with 
tiiese doctrines ; and these seventy persons were the ancestors of the wh#Ie 
IsaeUtish nation : and out of their number, Levi, died only 128 years before 
the Exodus | whence, of course, his nephews and grand>nephews, and his own 
posterity, must have died much nearer to that epoch. In ihct, Aaron and 
lloaea are connected with their ancestor Levi by only a single intervening 
tfak; for Amram and Jochebed conversed with Levi, and Aaron and Mosea 
with Jochebed. Such being the case, it is Justly inferred, that if the doc^ 
trioes were known to the successive households of Abraham, Isaac and Jacol^ 
it is utterly impossible, that they could be wholly unknown to the Israelites 
in the ^e of Moses. They might be corrupted in the lapse of generations; 
hat if once JhuMon, they could never be forgotten. 

Section II. Mr. Faber now advances to an examination of the arguments, 

adduced by Bishop Warburton. As a full reply to every argument of this 

description, his Lordship urges, what he contends to be the naked matter of 

J^etf that the Israelites did in reality not believe in a future state. The proof 

of Us assertion is partly negative and partly positive. 

L — The negative argument is built on the total silence of the ancient 
Urmelites, respecting a future state of reward and punishment. Mr. F. I. 
Enters upon the discussion of this argument under a firec concession of Ita 
premises; and shews (1.) Hiat the silence of the Israelites, respecting a fu- 
tare state, is insufficient to prove their ignorance of it; for, if it were, it 
must likewise be sufficient to demonstrate the ignorance of all other persons 
recorded hi the Old Testament, who are sunilarly silent ; such even as 
Abraluun, Isaac, and Jacob, whom, nevertheless, we are assured died in 
JkUk, having seen the promises afar off, alike desiring a better couniryy 
thai iSf a heayenlt. (2.) The pretended silence of the Israelites is built 
upon a palpable fallacy; for it is not their silence, but merely the alleged 
sfience of their historians. 2. Mr. F. then proceeds to hivcstigate the pre- 
■dses of the Bishop^s negative argument, how far those premises are them- 
selfcs true; and shews (1.) That throughout the Bishop's entire statement, 
Hiere runi a vefai of decided exaggeration. (2.) That there is likewise a 
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ttjle of the work. (4.) Hie popular doctrine of the Jews in Che time of Chrict* 
relatire to an equal Providence ; which is inoonaiBteMk with the theory that it 
waa written by Ezra for the purpose of explaining to the Jewa, that the 
partial and miracnlomi Providence, which had hitherto attended their roi iim oit » 
wealth, had now ceased to operate. 2. Mr. F. then maintainsy both fnm 
external and internal evidence, the theory of the high antiquity of the book 
of Job. 

ir. A diacuflBion of the question relative to the author of the book of 
Job. And— > 

1. Of the theory that it was written by Job, and slightly altered by Mbaet: 
against which it is objected. (1.) That Moses could have no authority to take 
these alleged liberties with a confessedly inspired production. (2.) That tiie 
argument, that Job wimH be the author of the book; because, as he waa 
certainly honoured by an extraordinary manifestation of the Deity, it canaot be 
supposed, that God would convey supernatural communications to one penoa, 
and appoint another to relate them, is g^unded upon an aniUogy whidi has 
no existence ; namely, that no instance can be produced of God*s Hwmeiliig 
aapeniatural conununications to one person, and yet of his appointing anAhiBr 
person to relate them. (3.) Hie supposition of its being written by u 
Idnmean, and, therefore, an alien to the commonwealth of Inrael, seema ta be 
directly contrary to the plan adopted by God, before the promulgation of the 
gospel ; for the chosen house of Israel was both the special vehicley smI the 
apecial depository of God*s word ; to Which peculiarity St. Paul alludM fat Mom 
than a single passage. (Eph. iL 12 ; Rom. ix. 4, 5*) 

2. Mr. Faber contends that the book must have been written by m 
Israelite subsequent to the giving of the law fhm Mount Snai ; beeanaa Jab 
represents idolatry as o «m liMe to be pnnishtd bp tkt dvU magUttwH, 
rchap. xxxi 26—48.). We think, however, that no conclusive argument can bn 
orawn from this passage; for the words, as observed by PARSHURffT, ** 



be otherwise rendered, ecen tkU (were) on iniquit$ (to or before) aiy jnd||% 
and consequently to be punished by him; or else nnfi may be i€n d er ad' 
vocatively, O fay judge ! and on either of these interpretations, by Mt jt^dge. 
Job could not mean any ilnmaii magutrate^ but God only; becanae he la 
speaking of a eeeret #ia.^' 

3. Mr. F. then infers from thero being no clear and undeniable allnaion tm- 
events subsequent to Moses, in the book of Job, that it ought to be attrflbolad 
^to the vivid and masterly pen of the highly educated legislator of thn 
Israelites ;** and << with this supposition, the internal evidence, afibrded by fta 
book itself, exactly agrees.** He then produces the following alluaioni^ not, 
indeed, as proofs that Moses was the author, but that, if the pasaagna fat- 
question be allusions to particular incidents^ they are precisely such as M oaai^ 
under hie circumstances, might well be expected, above ail other men, to bavn 
Introduced. (1\) Allusions to the shepherd-kings of Egypt, as to their anl^ 
gation of Egypt and Palestine, the great prosperity which seemed to 
them for a season, and the oppression which they exeroised oves the 
quished. Job ix. 23, 24 ; xii. 6 ; xxiv. 2—16. —to their final ndn and 
generally. Job xx. 17—20, 24. — to their destruction in the Red Sea, Job ucvf* 
12; xxit 16—19; xviii. 5— 11— to their resisting the divine behests aa CMnna- 
nicated by Moses, and to the ultimate subversion of their usurped watbotiftf 
even in the very plenitude of its strength. Job xv. 17—32 —to their fiiat «■- 
pulsion from Egypt, when they were driven into the south of Peileatine) 
became notorious for their robberies. Job xxx. 1—8 —to the plague of i' " 
with which they wero afflicted. Job v. 12 — 16— and to their ui^uat 
ment, and the death of the first.bom which took place at midnl^t, M 
xxxiv. 17 — 21. Comp. Exod. xii. 29, 30. (2.) Allusions to the awful appeainnoes 
of God to Moses, Job xxxviiu 1 ; xl. 6. (3) Allusion to the Uiw, Job xxU. 
^. (4 ) Allusion to the pillar of fire and smoke. Job xxix. 2—4. (5.) AHa- 
sions to the author's physiological studies, Job xl 1&— 24 ; xii. (6 ) Allaaion to 
the wisdo^i of Egypt, as contrasted with divine wisdom, Job xxviii. 12-H23» 26. 
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Section IIL Respecting the object of the book of Job; in which Mr. Faber 
■hewB: 



I.— 'The nmatisfactorineM of the mrioiu optnions which have been advanced 
npon this 8ul:(}ect. (1.) The opinion of Grey,, that the poem is a perpetnal 
docnment of hmnility and patience to all good men in affliction. (2.; The 
opinion of Houbigant, that it was composed ror the purpose of shewing how a 
good man might be afflicted in this world, without any imputation upon the 
diTine justice. (3.) The hypothesis of Garnet, that the poem is an ingenious 
allegory, in which the condition of Job shadows out the sufierings of the Jews 
dniing the Babylonian captivity. (4.) The hypothesis of Bishop Sherlock, thai 
the book was composed in opposition to the old Mag^an doctrine of two inde- 
pendent principles (5.) The theory of Bishop Warburton, that the poem was 
written by Ezra for the comfort of the Israelites, when they found the extraor- 
dinary providence of the theocracy withdrawn from them, and when in conse- 
qnence they observed the frequent prosperity of the wicked, and the frequent 
depression of the pious. Such an opinion, Mr. F. shews, is alike incoosisteot with 
llie Bishop*s own acknowledgements, and with the internal structure of the 
poem itself. 

n.— ^Mr. F. now proceeds to enquire into the true object of this eztraor- 
dinary work. 1. This he states to be, to establish the sinAilness of man, the 
iapo s aib ility of justifying himself before God, his consequent need of a Redeemer, 
and the doctrine of a future life to be obtained through that Redeemer. Tl^ 
poem itself he considers to be an apologue or parable, founded upon a real 
character and a real history ; than which nothing could be more judiciously 
chosen for tlits purpose ; for (1.) The character was that of a strictly upright 
and moral man: hence the whole argument between Job and his friends, is 
made to turn upon the hinge; whethSr a mtaCs owm rigkieomnMS eouldf or 
eomid moit juitify Mm before God. (2.) Alike apposite for this purpose was the 
literal history of Job : nothing could more fully serve as the substratum of 
an oriental apologue or parable; both in his afflictions and final recompence. 
9. These matters being premised, Mr. F. proceeds to a discussion of the 
dramatic poem itself; which he docs by exhibiting: (1.) The argument of the 
poem ; and, (2.) a copious analysis of the whole composition, as a proof that 
the argument is rightly g^ven. Chapter by chapter, the work is strictly ana- 
tyaed ; and the general result of the whole is this : timfiil mail, wen trAai 
aosf attmUUDe to the duties of morality^ eannoi juetify MmeeHf in the pretence 
iff €hd. To deliver kirn from wratk^ and to give him a right to a joyful retur- 
roeUom/rom the dead^ he has need of that atonement^ which earn, only he effected 
hy As AngeUMediator. 3. Mr. F. then concludes the discussion, by stating 
the grounds on which the poem is maintained to be an apologue ; these are ; 
n.) Tlie mtemal evidence afforded by the subject of the poem. (2.) Certain 
oedaratioDs made by the author. 

Book III. treats of the object of the Christian Dispensation; which 
^Wared with the object of the other Dispensations, Mr. F. thus clearly and 
ftrably states, in— 

Chapter I. ^ VfYkBX its predecessors taught and announced jtrospectivelyf 
tUi concluding Dispensation has exhibited in actual accomplishment, and to 
the very end of time will teach and enforce retrotpecHvdy. The early- 
pramiaed and long^xpected Angel-Redeemer has now been manifested in the 
flesh : he has made a full and i^rfect atonemimt for the sins of lost mankind ; 
he has exhibited himself as the mediator of the new covenant : and, the shadow* 
of comparative night having passed away, he has brought life and immortality to 
V^ through the Gospel. 

* A* the substance of all the three Dispensations is the same, a triple cord 
Mt qmiekly hrohen ; so with some shades of difference, the objects of all the 
three may be pronounced the same also. 

<* Of the Patriarchal Dispensation, the ol^ect was to ineuUaie the doctrine 
^Mtedempti0h with its necessary concomitant, the doctrine of a recovered happy 
immortality. 

« Of the Levitical Dispenisation, the object was to preserve the hnowledge 
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of it as being a sacrifice to the Lard, See Gen. Tiii. 20—82 ; ix. 9—17 5 zxxi. 
44 — 54 ; Exod. six. 5 ; xx. 24. 

IV.— Hiesc matters beiag premised, Mr. F. now exhibits wliat he conceives 
(snd also what we conceive) to be the proper rendering of Heb. ix. 15—20, namely^ 
"And, on this account, he is the mediator of the new covenant ; in order tliat, death 
having talcen place for the redemption of the transg^ressions which were under 
the fint covenant, the called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance. 
For, where there is a covenant, there 'also it b necessary that the death of the 
ntfilier shcmid be. For a covenant over dead vieiiwu is valid : since it is of no 
strBDgtb, while the ratifier is living. Whereupon, neither was the first ecivetumi 
iMmgiirated without blood. For, every commandment according to the law 
having been spoken by Moses to all the people, having taken the blood of calves 
and of goats with water and scarlet wool, and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book 
itself and all the people, saying : * Hiis is the blood of the covenant which God 
hath enjoined to you.* '* Respecting this translation, Mr. Faber remarks, 1. That 
the expression the maker or ratifier of a covenant is of necessity ambiguous ; and 
■ay denote dther each individual of the contracting partiety or the elaughiered 
vteiim, (1.) In Heb. viii. 10, the person who makes the covenant is Jehovah, one 
oC the contracting parties. (2 } In Psalm 1. 5, the ratifier of the covenant is 
Israel collectively, another of the contracting parties. (3.) In Heb.ix 16, the ra- 
tifier of the covenant is neither of the contracting parties, but the victim by which 
the covenant is made or ratified. 2. That by tli dead are meant the dead victims^ 
which the contracting parties had sacrificed, as is clear, both fVom the whole 
drift of the argument, and from the very phraseology employed by St. Pbnl. 
3. That the Greek word (dtaOc/ievoc) denoting the rtUifiery is in the masculine 
geMfer, and not in the neuter, because the names of the clean animals devoted to 
aac rifi ce y namely, ravpocy ftoox^Cy t^^ I'f^ojoCy as they are set forth by St. Pbul, 
both before and alter the passage which contains the word under consideration, are 
of the masculine gender. 

v.— Mr. F. next considers the reasoning of the Apostle, throughout the entire 
paaMige contained In the eighth and ninth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
1. The basis of the argument is the 16th and 17th verses of the ninth chapter ; in 
which he must be understood as arguing flrom the well known and universally 
reoelTed mode of ratifying a covenant in general, to the exactly similar mode 
of the ratifying 'the Levitical and Christian covenants in particular. 2. His 
naaoning, therefore, if thrown ihto a syllogistic form, is to the following efiect : 
an covenants are ratified over a sacrifice ; and are valid only over dead victims 1 
for they are no way binding, while the ratifier is living. But the Levitical and 
Christian Dispensations are each a covenant between God and man. Therefore 
each of those covenants must have been ratified over a sacrifice. 3. Mr. F. then 
4iewa the accordance of the statement of the argument with the general context : 
(L) With the drift of the general context, antecedent to the text in question : and, 
(2.) With the drift of the context subsequent to the text. 

VI.^— It is next shewn, that the theory of Spencer relative to the Gentile 
origin of the sacrificial rite of covenant-making is unsatisfactory and untrue. 

TIL— >Mr. F. then takes a summary view of the Apostle's whole argu- 

; and shews, that ** the point, most decidedly established by the whole 
is this: that the elaughier of Christ our Saviour wiu a true^ 
^ _ r, and Uteral eacrifiee; not a sacrifice, in the figurative, or rather, 
fhe'snlntelligible sense for which the Socinians contend.** 

Chapter IlL— -The knowledge of the only true God and of Jesus in his 
ciMvacter of the pronBised Meiidah, the seed of the woman, is the basis of 
ctcnal life. From the passage which contahis this declaration of our Lord 
(Joha xvli. 3.), Sodnian writers argue, that no one but the Father is the 
tme God, and, consequently that that character does not apply to Christ and 
tlie Holy phost. But Mr. F. clearly evinces, that — 

L—olV fftUapy of this argument lies in a mis-statement of our Lord*s 
langvage : for, L Christ asserts, that the Father is the only true God c but, 
9l The Socii^uia deMribe him as asserting, that the Father only is the true 
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God. 3. The sMertioii of our Lord does by no meam eontradict the doetrine 
of the proper diyinity of Christ and tiie Holy Spirit. For, aince the only 
tme Qod exists in three peraonsy each of the following propositions is alike 
true : (1.) The Father is the only tme God. (2) The Son is the only true 
Go4. (3.) The Holy Ghost is the only true God. The two latter propoaitioiis 
Mr. F. ably supports by Scriptural argnments. 4. Now there is only one 
tme God. Yet each of the three persons is alike declared to be this God. 
But it will not be contended, that any one of them is a false God, or that 
there is more than one only tme God. Therefore, each is the only tree 
God. (1.) This apparent paradox cannot be solred except by an admission of 
the catholic doctrine of the TVinity. (8) The proposition, which sets forth die 
ddctrine of the Trinity, is not itself unintelligU>le, though the doctrine may, 
and does, exceed our limited comprehension. 

U/— Respecting the real Import and design of the passage, on which is 
built the preceding Socinian argument. 1. While the language of our Ijoed 
deariy sets forth some separation, or distinctiveness, it involves two very im- 
portant propositioos. (1.) The first is, that there is one only tme God and that 
the Father is that only tme God, not, however, to the exclusion of the Sonand 
the Holy Ghost, but in contradistinction to the (Use Gods of GentiBsm. 
(S.) The second is, that Jesus is the CSirist, or Mcariah, sent into the world for 
tlie redemption of lost mankind. 2. In these two propontions are contained the 
snm and substance of Christianity j and a practical knowledge of them is 
deelaied to be life eternal. (1.) A Christian is bound to believe, that tliere is 
one only true God, and that Om Father is that God. Thb tenet separates liim 
ftom the pagan worship of many folse gods. (2.) He is likewise bound to 
believe, that the only true God has sent Jesus in the character of the McMiak. 
lliis tenet separates him fkom the hifidel Jews. 3. Hie preceding interpretation 
of the passage is confiraied by a remarkable portion of St. Baul*s writiaga^ 
1 Cor. viU. 1—4. 

in^— To know the Father as the only true God, and Jesus Christ wkom he 
has sent, is declared to be life eternal: which lunowledge comprehends 1. A 
sound doctrinal knowledge of God the Father and the Lc^ Jesus Christ, vrkich 
most be sought, where only it can be found, in the inspired volume of Scripture. 
2. But a merely speculative knowledge is not sufficient ; it must be accompanied 
by a correspondant practice ; a practice that may be no disgrace to our doctrine. 
Chapter IV. treats of the mode in which God^s love to fallen man is 
described as operating. Previous to the foil, the love of God to his creature vn 
was absolute and immediate : but, 

I.— ^Smce the foil, the love of God to man is exhibited as operating towards 
him, not as an upright, but as a degenerate creature ; and hence : 1. It operates 
not absolutely but relatively, not immediately but mediately. 2. God reconciles 
man to himself by the agency of his only-begotten Son. 3. The nature of this 
intervention is not merely declaratory, but also propitiatory. 4. Such a plan is 
adduced by St. John (i John, iv. &— 11.), as a most remarkiUE>le instance of God^ 
love displayed in actual exercise: and such undoubtedly it must be deemed, 
whether we consider the dignity of the agents, or the low condition of the 
persons interested in it. 5. Whatever deg^ree of mystery and difficulty may 
attend the comprehension of this plan in the fom of metaphysical speculation^ 
there can be none in comprehending the import of a simple statement of tlie 
plan itself. 

II. — ^It is, in short, on the presumption of the easy intelligibility of the 
plan itself, that St. John adduces it as involving a strong motive to the 
practice of universal holiness. Whence Mr. F. shews, 1. The mode in which 
the plan is so addnced,— for the avowed purpose of drawing from it the most 
important practical inference. 2. The superiority of the Catholic doctrine to 
that of the Socinian hi regard to its practical tendency. 3. The love of 
God involves, on our part, the love of our brethren. Mr Faber then way 
suitably and impressively concludes the work, by exldbiting in— 

Chapter V. The end of the Christian dispensation, the hi^pineas of the 
blessed in heaven. The express sanction, he observes, of the Christian dis- 
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peiiHUioo 18 o 9tai€ qffiUure rwoards and puniMkntents ; hut the end or de- 
■gn of that Dispensatioo i$ the kappineu of the blessed in heaven. 

I^— Hie nature of this happiness, though in some respects ineffable and in- 
deacribabley jet the leading particulars, vrhich will characterise the blessed 
in heaven, are thus drawn out by Mr. F. 1. An enlargement of the under- 
standing. 3. An intimate and uninterrupted communion with God. 3. An ab- 
solute freedom both from all sin, and all tendoicj to sin. 4. An exemption thm 
erery species of chastisement. 5. The ezclusiTe society of like natures. 6. An 
eternity of happiness. 

11^—^ 1 hare now,'* says Mr. Faber, " given a very faint and imperfect 
Aetch of that happiness of the blessed in heaven, which is the end and dc- 
idgii of the Chriiiian dispensatioo. yet, faint and imperfect as it is, who 
cannot perceive, even from such a sketch, the reasonableness of that exceed- 
ing great Joy which well befits the heirs of eternal salvation ? * Rejoice, and 
be exceeding glad;* says our Lord to all those, who are his faithful disci- 
pics ; * for great is your reward in heaven.* 

** In trufh, no human being, save the true Christian, can rational^ 
r^loice. Alter a fashioiu the worldling may rqjoice and be glad : but rejoice 
ht cannot raiianaliif. Death, which is the Christian's friend and the worid- 
ling^ foe, awaits the Christian and the worldling alike: and, after death, 
Cometh the judgment. But how diff<?rently, are these two men prepared to 
meet their judg^, and their Cktd! ' Rcjoioe, and l>e exceeding glad;* says 
Christ to the one: 'for great is year reward in heaven.* 'Because I have 
called, and ye refiued ;* says the Divine Wisdom to the other: < I have stretched 
oat ny band, and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
ooiaiae^ and would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh : whoi your fear cometh as a desolation, 
and your destruction cometh as a whfarlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
npoD yoUi* ** 

Hsvlng thus brought our analysis of this very valuable and important 
work to a dose, we ^cannot but feel how inadequate the attempt has been.to 
CQBTcy a Aill idea of its highly interesting contents. The analysis, though 
•mewhat extensive. Is but an outline: but we feel assured, if we have 
at an sncceeded In oonyeying even a fhint conception of the important and 
eztemdve range of Its subjects, the depth of its learning, its conclusive and 
Muly arguments. Its nervous and elegant style, and, what though last is 
Mt least, the spirit of fervent piety which breathes through every page, that 
few of our readers will fell to avail themselves of the important instruction 
It contains. To the Minister of the Gospel and the Biblical student, espe- 
daBy, it will be highly acceptable: it abounds with able criticisms which 
throw considerable li^t upon many passages of the Sacred Scriptures, par- 
ticalarly on the book of Job ) and even those subjects, opun which we may 
be incuned to differ from the learned author, cannot fafl of affording both 
ploMire and InstructioD to the reflecting and enquiring mind. 

IL— Sac&id .Geoorapht ; A Cfeograj^ieal and HMoricai Acoomni offXa/cet 
wtmUaned in Hdl^ ScHptureef ctiffituMy composed by Edward Wells, d. d. 
Bt9ised and Correded, and amgwienied hy a series of geographical excursions, 
in whiA the Cfeographg of Scripiure is confirmed by evidence entirely new Ifn 
ii$ appUeaiion f with ineidentat JUustratUms of the civil customs and manners 
oftho Jhities; oftks reUgUms Ceremonies of nations and countries mentioned 
iiSeripturey emedaUy those towhieh the Gospel uhu ftrH communicated, cf 
their euhse^iuni hiMtory, and of their present condition. To, which ie added, 
m Qtograpkieai Index of the Holy Writings. By tbb Editor of Calmbt's 
DionovART or thb Biblr, 8 vols, 9vo. pp, 1370, with onAtlsu m 4<o. ooii- 
lilRtn^ 44 wugts and plates, explanatory and illustrative, II. Is. boards, 
Charles Taylor, 18S4. , 

*I^ title of these volumes sufficiently explains the nature of the work ; and the 
'^cQ known and justly appreciated talents of the editor invest them wHh powerftil 
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daioM to the attention of the biblical student. " Sacred Literature/* he remarka^ 
** has of late asaomed a very different aspect frota that which it formerly pre- 
sented. Instead of dry disquisitions about vordf, the things of which those words 
were the repreBentatives are diligently enquired after j and real knowledge is 
obtained, in proportion as superficial information is exploded." In the justncas 
of this sentiment our readers will, we belicTe, cordially acquiesce, nor will they 
feel inclined to dispute the propriety of placing among the foremost of those who 
have brought about 00 happy a revolution, the late ingenious and indefiitigable 
editor of Caimet. 

The " Sacred Geography"* of Dr. WeUs has been long and justly cele- 
brated : to his labours we are indebted for the location of many places con- 
nected with the history of the Old and New Testaments, as well as for much 
useful information on general subjects connected with Sacred History and Geo- 
graphy. Nevertheless, his work is defective in its arrangement and imperfect in 
us execution, and the biblical student cannot but feel the want of some one more 
ample in its range and accurate in its details, for fiunlitating his acquaintance with 
scriptural history and antiquities. For such a work the materials— thanks to 
modem travellers I— thougli not abundant are by no m<!ans scarce; the great 
difficulty lies in selecting and appropriating them to this subject. Skich an un- 
dertaking requires extensive reading, an intimate acquaintance with oriental 
langpiages, a competent knowledge of general science, a sober judgment, a mind 
habituated to close thinking, and patient and persevering research. 

With these qualifications the late editor of Calmet was eminently endowed : 
to a strong and original mind was united an eager and insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, and a fervent and nnabating xeal for the promotion of Scriptural truth. 

The work before us comprises, as its title indicates, a revision of Dr. Welb* 
Geography, accompanied ^dth a Geographical Index, and a number of interortiiig 
disquisitions, under the modest title of ^ Geographical excursions.** 

The first volume, which contains the Geography of Wells, is brdken Into 
various sections corresponding with the number of places treated of, each of which 
is numbered, after the manner of the ** Fragments** supplemental to Galmet. 
' The second volume comprises the Geographical Index, containhig an alphabetical 
arrangement of places mentioned In the Holy Writings, supplying the deficiendea 
of Wells, and referring to him by means of the numbers prefixed to the descrip- 
tion of each place. T^e third volume contains twenty three " Excursions** on 
some of the most interesting subjects connected with the Geography of the Scrip- 
tures. Among the subjects treated of will be found. Inquiries respecting the 
Geography of Eden and Paradise—the mig^tions of Abraham— the Pyramids of 
Egypt and their buiMers— travels of the Israelites in the Deserts— probable extent 
of Scripture Geography— the extent of Christianity at ito promulgeOion, with ae- 
veral others equally interesting and Important. 

In addition to the information of modem travellers and historians, the anthor, 
in the discussion of these topics, has availed himself of a new and most satlsthctovy 
Bourec of information—that of ancient coins. These he considers as the oldest, 
the most genuine, and often the most instmctive memoranda extant ; and re- 
gards the types on the medals of the ancient Asiatic cities as religio-g^eog^phical 
memorials. This view of the subject opens a wide and most interesting Held of 
discussion, and whatever doubts we may occasionnaliy feel as to the legMnMcy 
of some of our author's deductions, we cannot but express our gnratitnde Ibr 
his having pointed out a line of study from which numerous advantages nre to 
be derived, which will hereafter furnish many elucidations of Scripture incidenta, 
hitherto presenting Insormountable difficulties. 

It is but justice to our readers to remark, that the substance of the second 
volume of this work will be found in the « Additions** to the fourth edition of QO- 
met; and, that the ** Geographical excursions** forming the third volume, are 
interspersed through the fourth volume of the ** Fragments** supplemental to that 
work. 

From these remarks our opinion of the volumes before us may be ftilly ga- 
thered ; we consider them indispensable to the Biblical student ; and to every 
person desirous of understanding the Holy Scriptures they will prove a valuable 
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acqanitkHi : the low price at which they are pablished afibrds another gfround for 
general recommendation. 



Ill/— The modern traveller. A popular de$eriptUmy Oeographicaly HUto- 
ricalf and Topographicaly of the Tarioua countriet of the Globe. Vol. /. 
eoHiaining Palestine or The Holy land, I81110. pp, 372. bs. 6d boards. 
Doncaa. 

Thii interesting little work i» confessedly of a popular description, and affords 
much valuable information in a pleasing and instructive manner. It is a 
** TVaveller,'** which designation will suf^g^t its plan. In the volume before us, 
after describing the boundaries of Palestine, its ancient Geography, modem po- 
litical divisions, population and costume, natural history and climate, &c. the 
aathor sketches the principal routes through the country, noticing, in order, every 
thing: of importance in that endeared spot — 

** Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ag^ were nailed. 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.^* 

Tlie nature and limits of the work will prevent the Biblical student from an- 
ticipatiiig much information that is new, either of an historic or scientific cha- 
racter; as a popular book, however, describing with much accuracy, generally, 
the present state of Palestine, it has our cordial recommendation. The plates ac- 
companying the volume are executed with much taste, and themap of Palestine, 
thov^ on a small scale, is the most correct one we have yet seen. 

IV.P— The christian catechist, intended for the elder children inJamiUee 
emd Swuday Schools. By john Bulmer, 24«io. pp, 24. Haver/ordweetf 
PMter : Londony Westley. 3d. stitched. 

• 

Warm and steady advocates for the universal diffusion of biblical knowledge, 
we regard with pleasure the various efforts which are pow making to accomplish 
this desirable object. As one among these, must be considered, the instruction 
of tlie rising generation in the great truths of the Gospel : for whatever difie- 
rcBoe of opinion may exist as to the expediency of formularies of faith, or of 
doctrinal catechisms, generally, none, we presume, will be found, restive to the 
p ro p rie ty of instructing our children in the principles of our common Christian- 
my, or of ftimishing them with the means of giving ** an answer to every man 
that aaketh them a reason of the hope that is in them.*^ 

The little tract before us is one of a series, the publication of w^ich is made 
eoottngent upon the reception this meets with from the religious public. Most 
fliDoerely do we hope that the author will be encouraged to complete a task, for 
vldch he appears so eminently qualified. The work is altogether fVce Axim 
pttty-feeHng^-the bane of religion ;— and the absence of all peculiar theological 
opinions is odculated to reconunend it to general notice and approval. We regret 
that the author has omitted to give references to the various texts, which are 
died throngh the work ; this would have greatly enhanced its value without ma- 
terlnDy increasing its bulk. 
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In the distant eastern climes. 
Where the human race began, 

Light arose, in early times. 
For the common good of man : 

Yet it lingered— ages passed. 

Ere it reach*d our Isle at last. 
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Thongfa H ibone with partial rays 

On a dark and dismal void, 
Tety it changed our fathers* ways, • 

Till their idols were destroyed : 
ThentoGod, with holy hands. 
They were joined in willing bands. 

When the light had been withdrawn ^ 

From the once illuminM east. 
Still its beams on Britain shone, 

Still the power of tmth increasM : 
Sopcrstition died away, 
Yielding to its mighty sway. 

After an Egyptian night, 

(Error spr^ing wide and far,) 
Rose a day, both fair and bright^ 

WiCKLiPP was the morning star ! 
Tyndale chased the shades away, 
Adding lustre to the day. — 

Holy Martyr ' nninted name !— > 

Glory of that faithful line ! 
When committed to the flame. 

What a heart of love was thine ! 
Prayer, ascending to the skies, 
Opened wide thy country*s eyes ! 

Now what glorious things we see, 

In the view of all display^ ! 
God hath spoken, ^ let it be," 

And the world receives our aid I— 
Light came not to us in vain; 
Lo ! we send it back again ! 

As the waters fill the deep, 

So must knowledge fill the earth : 
Zeal and love then cannot sleep, 

Till that day receives its birth. 
When, submissive at his throne, 
» All mankind their Saviour own. 

Hail, approaching days of gjace ! 

Wlien our earth with joy shall see 
All the glorious things take^place. 

Pointed out in prophecy : 
Then shall peace and truth prevail, 
Nor shall love and mercy fail- 
Happy they who most abound 

In this work of faith and love ! 
While they scatter blessings round 

Sweet the path in which they move ! 
He who loves this sacred cause, 
Feels a joy no other knows. 

Haceffordwett. j. ||. 
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Olf the principal Buildings lit, and about Jerusalem, 

BoADBRiNG upon the era of the temple on the north side, is 
diewn the Serai, or palace of the governor^ said to occupy the sits 
of Pilate* s palace. It is an old irregular buildinff and apparently 
of Roman architecture. In this house is shewn, if it were possible 
to believe such monkish legends, the very room in which Christ 
was mocked with the ensigns of royalty, and buffeted by the soldiers. 
On the other side of the street, which was formerly also part of the 
palace, is the room in which we are told our Lord was scourged. 
It was onee used for a stable by the son of a certain Bassa of 
JerusaUm^ but upon this profanation, they say, there came such 
a mortality among his horses, as forced him to resign the place. 
When visited by Maundrell, however, it was used as a weaver's shop. 
The strest between the palace of Pilate and the Church of the Sepul- 
shre, is called the Dolorous Way, as that by which Christ was led to 
•iBcatioB. It crosses the road leading to the Damascus gate,, and 
then proceeds up an ascent to Mount Calvary, where stands the 
Chwreh of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Before we proceed with a description of this church,, it 
beaones necessary to offer some remarks upon the identity of 
the spot, as the scene of those astonishing transactions which 
the building is intended to perpetuate — the crucifixion and se« 
paYtnre of the incarnate Goa. 

The objections which were urged to the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and of Calvary, at an ^riy period in the history of 
the Christian church, have been recently renewed by some mo* 
4eni travellers, whose deservedly high character, giving to their 
spinions a degree of authoritv, renders it the more neeessary 
that they i^oiild be subjected to the test of a critical esamin* 
Stioii. Dr. £. D. Clarke, we believe, stands foremost among 
those who have been supposed to succeed in proving, that the 
•pot assomed for Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, is not the one 
i^ch they really occupied. 

The grounds of the Doctor's objections to the identity of 
places, are— 

1. That all the Evangelists agree in* representing the place 

• Contiiraed fh>iii p. 110. 
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nation of the place. This Evangelist, without mentioning Gol- 
g^otha, writes, xai ore atrrfKdov ivi tov towov KoKHutvov Kpaytov,* 
•* And when they were come to a place calledf skull ;" St. 
Luke appears therefore, to have strictly translated the word 
Golgotha, which signifies, not, Kpavits rovoQy *' a place of a skull" 
but simply Kpaviov^ *' a skull.' *f 

That this name was given from the peculiar form of the 
place, and not from any purpose to which it was devoted, will 
he evident from the following remarks. 

!• " Golgotha" (nruSii) is derived from the word Si fg(^ljy 
a circle, knoll, or rotundity. Being . in the duplicate form, GaU 
gaUta^ it expresses, circle around circle, or circle above circle 
(as Gilgaly written Galgala^ in the Greek, 1 Mac. ix. 2 ; or 
round upon round \ which is its import here, with an emphatic 
suffix; ** The round upon round." Compare Josh, xviii. 17; and 
for the emphatic prefix, Neh. xii. 29. 

2. The Greek term employed by the Evangelists to trans- 
late this Hebrew term, is, as we have seen Kpaviov ; which im-* 

Sorts the top or summit of the head \^ the cranium y not the whole 
ead; and this farther appears from the name given to the place 
in Latin, 

3. Calvary, from Calvus^ a bald pate; or the upper 
part of the head, where baldness begins and fixes itself. Not the , 
whole head, caputs from the neck upwards ; but that prominence 
in the head, which is a smaller round (the pate) on a larger 
round (the skull). In some persons this is very conspicuous; in 
all it is sufficiently marked to justify the distinction between pate 
and head. There may be much hair on the head^ the pate of 
which is bald; compare Gen. xlix. 26. § Nothing can be more 
obvions, than that this peculiarity of form, this resemblance to 
a human skull^ furnished the name Golgotha — Calvart.|| 

It is not a little singular that Dr. Clarke should not have 
perceived, that his objection to the present site of Calvary, as 
having no appearance of a mounts imposed an insuperable diffi- 
culty in die way of his hypothesis, which places Calvary in <* a 
deep trench," the valley Tyropceon^ between Acra and Sion. 
Not to dwell, however, upon this glaring inconsistency, we pro- 

Cal- 



to consider, not only whether the spot now shewn as 
rary does not exhibit the appearance of a mount, but also of 
that peculiar form from which we have shewn Calvary derived 
Its name. 



• Cap. xxiii. 33. 
• t See Edinb. Review, xxi. p. 147. 

J It is applied by Homer to the summit of a mountain, II. i. lin. 44 ; 
a. lin. 167. et al. 

^ Fragments supplementary to Calmet, No. 576. 

II ** Golgotham collem exiguum d formft cranii humani dictum, quam re« 
ferebat, notum est.^* Relandi Palaratina lUustrata, lib. 3. de urbibus et Ticis 
p. 860. 
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In this enquiry Father Bernardino, as cited by the editor of 
Caknet, shall be onr g^uide. He says, ** The space occupied by 
Mount Calvary is now divided into two parts, forming chapels'* 
the first of these is twenty-one paims^ in width ; and /orty" 
seven in length. — ^The secpnd division of Mount Calvary is eighteen 
palms in width, and forty-seven in length." 

Speaking of these chapels, he says, they are not on 
the same level ; but, '* the Mount is in height towards thie 
nort^ two palms and a half; and towards the south-west two 
palms and ten inches: and the smaller rising (il poggiolo) is 
in height seven inches two minutes and a half. This was the 
place of the bad thief. Towards the north, the place of the 
good thief — it is in height one palm and six inches,^* 

** The steps under the arch towards the north leading to 
the LITTLE HILL are in height — the first, two palms^ — the se- 
cond, one palm ten inches, ^^ 

" The letter H is the proper Mount Calvary;" this 
letter H is placed on the rising described as t7 poggiolo^ the 
LiTtLE HILL, marked by a circle, as the place of the croaft 
of Jesus. 

This is evidence that this ignorant and superstitious Monk 
distinguished two risings in Mount Calvary ; though Dr. ClariLe 
passes the distinction over without notice. How greatly Bemar- 
dino^s observs^tions confirm the derivation traced in Uie name, 
may safely be left to the reader's intelligence. 

To obtain a clear idea of Mount Calvary, we must imagine a 
rising, now about fifteen feet high. The ascent comprises eighteen 
stairs; the first flight contains ten stairs^ the second flight opn- 
tains eight. There are also two others, in length more than 
forty feet ; and in width more than thirty -five feet ; and npon 
this, nearly in the centre, a smaller rising about seventeen inches 
in height; which smaller rising is, says Bernardino 'Ml proprio 
Monte Caluario." 

After this, how can Dr. Clarke afiirin that there exists no 
evidence in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre , ** nothing thai 
can be reconciled with the history of our Saviour's suffering and 
burial ;" and add, *' in order to do away this glaring inconsistency, 
it is affirmed that Mount Calvary was levelled for the fbundatiofi 
of the church ; that the word opoc* mons^ does not necessarily sig- 
nify a mountain^ but sometimes a small hill*. But would anV 
man about to fortify a city suffer a high hill, or considerable moun- 
tain, on the outside of the city walls, much within bow-shot ? He 
would, surely, either enclose or level such a mount : otherwise, an 
enemy, occupying this station, by a rapid movement would drive 
away the besieged, and without farther effort master the place. 
Any body may be convinced of this by consulting Bemardino^s 
twenty-first plate. The idea is ridiculous ; — but the good father was 



• Traveri vol. it. p. 312. 
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an ecclesiastic, not an engineer. It is a venial transgression in 
him.* 

In noticing Dr. Clarke^s last objection we shall again quote 
Mr, Taylor, who has, in our opinion, completely set the question 
at rest. 

** The first step to be taken in this enquiry is, to determine 
what kind of sepulchral edifice was that constructed by Joseph of 
Arimathea, and this can only be accomplished by strictly examining 
the words of the original writers who describe it. Dr. Clarke 
baring inspected a great number of ancient tombs cut in the rock, 
in Tarions parts of the countries through which he had travelled, 
and not a few at Jerusalem, itself, has suffered this idea to take 
entire possession of his mind: be looked for an excavation in a 
rock, and nothing more. But, before we determine that there 
really was nothing more, we are bound to examine, whether the 
terms employed by the Evangelists to describe the eventually sacred 
sepulchre, are completely satisfied by this restricted acceptation, 

** It is so well known that the Greeks employed several terms 
to describe different kinds of sepulchral constructions, that a bare 
notice of it is sufficient in this place : Ta^c, Diy/ia, Tv/i&c* ^opo^f 
Sopico^yoc, Mvi7/iiov, &c. all refer to the deposition, interment, 
or commemoration of the dead : but these are not indiscriminately 
interchangeable, though, perhaps, we may find rvfi^c connected 
occasionally with most of them; and ra^£ possibly with all of 
them. 

** Matthew (whose work it will be remembered is a tranda- 
tion from the Syriac) uses two words to describe Joseph's intended 
jdace of burial ; chap, xxvii. 60, he says : He laid the body of 
Jesus in his own new firrffuiw^ [tomb, Eng. Tr.] — and they rolled 
a great stone to the door rfi uvrifititt [of the sepulchre, £^g. Tr,] 
^^And there were Mary Magdalen y Sfc, sitting over against rfi 
ra^ [the sepulchre, Eng. Tr.]. This rendering of uie same 
wcra, pLvtifuiovy by both tomb and sepulchre is injudicious. Camp- 
bell more prudently continues to each term of the original, that by 
which be had first chosen to express it, in English, ^ He deposited 
the body in his own monument, — Mary Magdalen, &c. sitting over 
against the sepulchre,^ — ' Command that the sepulchre^ rov 
TQfoVf be guarded.* — * Make the sepulchre^ top raif^oyf as secure 
MM je can.' — * Mary Magdalen, &c. went to visit the sepulchre toy 
ra^v.* ' Come see the place where the Lord lay ; they went 
OBt from the monument, r« ^vrifiuH.* We conceive, then, that 
what is rendered monument, implies a kind of frontispiece, or 
ornamental door-way [the stone portal of Capt. Light], and the 
Evangelist may include the chambers in this term, as from these the 
women came out. It will follow, that the women, if they sat behind 
the iaphoSf or on either side of it, while Joseph and the others 
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were washing and preparing the body, were as deeomm demanded^ 
somewhat withdrawn from the monument ; to which they directed 
their attention, not till the body was deposited, or on the point of 
being deposited. Neither of the other Evangelists uses more than 
one term — the monument. The nature of this will justify a doaer 
inspection of it. 

** The Evangelist Matthew sajrs, this monument was eXaro/iif^r 
ev rfi Trirpa^ cut out — hollowed out — scooped out of the roek^ which 
formed the substratum of the soil ; while his other term, taphos^ 
intends the external hillock, or mound-like form of the rock, rising 
above the general level of the ground. There is no occasion for 
going beyond the volumes of Dr. Clarke, for proof of this accep- 
tation of the term taphos : whether we accompany him among the 
Tumuli of the Steppes, or those in the plain of Troy, — ^the tomb of 
Ajax, the tomb of JBsyetes (which are conical mounds of earth, 
like our english barrows) , of which the Doctor gives views, aH are 
taphoi. 

** Mark repeats nearly the words of Matthew, in reference to 
the monument : but Luke omitting the words in the rocky chooses 
another word to express the wor^anship of this sepulcfajre ; * He 
placed him a tomb (or monument) hewn — Xa£evrf :, this affords a 
more precise idea. The word signifies to polish stones— to carre 
or cut stones ornamentally ; it is compounded of Xac» a stone y and 
(ew, to polishy to scrape, or carve : but this carving and polishing 
implies a pattern, an ornamental figure of some kind. No man 
would say of the sepulchres simply excavated in the rock of the 
Holy Sion, that they were carved, cut, or polished. It shonU 
seem then, that, although advantage was taken by Joseph, of some 
rock rising up in his garden, yet, when wrought for a tomb, being 
not altogether suitable to a man of his consequence, its deficiencies 
were supplied with hewn stones, carved into proper form : i. e. the bodv 
of the tomb was rock, but a frontispiece was worked to it, to make it 
handsome. The extent of this rock or of this frontispiece, we have 
no means of knowing. To say the least, this sepulchre of the * rich 
man of Arimathea,* may be compared to the sepulchres discovered 
at Telmessus ; of which Dr. Clarke says : * In such situations are 
seen excavated chambers, worked with such marvellous art as to exhibit 
open facades, porticoes with Ionic columns, gates and doors beau- 
tifully sculptured, on which are carved the representation as of 
embossed iron- work, bolts and hinges.' 

** Those ornaments were hewn in the rock ; but St. Luke's 
words are not restricted to that sense ; for it should seem that the 
very term monument, leads us to building^of some kind prefixed 
to the rock, or even standing above it. This Evangelist's phrase 
(chap. xi. 47.) is express to the point, oi«:odo/iccre ra /iV€/i£ca, * ye 
build the monuments of the prophets,' where the term build ie 
explicit ; and it is farther elucidated — if it admits of farther eluci- 
dation, by the ' small temple,' built over the excavated tomb of 
Joseph and others. Perhaps even this term, fivij^eioyy includes or 
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implies some kind of c(m$tructiim^ not merely excavation ; so in 
the tomb of which Dr. Clarke -gives a delineation, p. 244, Helen 
constructed this monument for herself. — to iivfiymov KarecrKevacrev — 
but this monument is ^ composed of five immense masses of stone,' 
wrought into conjunction ; and forming an upper chamber ^ which 
seemed to communicate with an inferior vault.' And this construe^ 
tion is the regular import of the term KarevKevacrtyf which as regu- 
larly accompanies the term fjtvrffjLiioy^ monument. See Clarke, p. 
950. 256 ; Montfaucon, v. p. 38, 39, several instances ; and m 
the latest travellers, as Walpole, ii. p. 538, et al, 

** This distinction seems to be observed, Mark v. where we read 
of the man with an unclean spirit (ver. 2.), who coming out of the 
monuments 9 ruiy fivriiuuav^ met Jesus ; and we are told that he had 
taken up his residence in the monuments^ and that he was night 
and day in the monuments^ and in roic opeori, the caverns of the 
mountains (Schleusnel*), that is to say, in the sepulchres excavated 
from the mountain rocks. It is worUi while to understand this ; 
inasmuqfi as we may otherwise look for what we ought not to expect 
to find. The sepulchre of David (Acts ii. 29.), was a monument^ 
not an excavation in the rock of Sion. The. rocks were rent (Matt. 
xxviiL 32.), but th^ monuments in which the dead were deposited 
were opened. 

** We conclude, then, on the authority of Matthew, that the 
intended burial place of Joseph of Arimathea, presented two dis- 
tinctions, a Taphos — Sepulchre^ and a Mneion — Monument. 

** Not unlike is the tomb now shown for that of our Saviour, 
It is affirmed to be a rock encased with building. Heartily do we 
wish the building were not there : heartily do we agree with honest 
Sandys,—' those naturall formes are utterly deformed, which would 
have better satisfied the beholder ; and too much regard hath made 
them less regardable.' Yet Sandys speaks expressly of a ' com- 
pact roofe of the SOLID ROCRE, but lined for the most part^ with 
white marble.* This distinction is not noticed by Dr. Clarke ; nei- 
ther has he noticed that the frontispiece to this tomb is confessedly 
modern ; — that in the exterior building the arch of thereof is pointed/ 
whereas, in the interior chamber, the arch is circular .-—proof 
enough of reparation without consulting the monks. But if Mr. 
Hawkins' account of this church be correct, in which he says, ' He- 
quen, caliph of Egypt, sent Hyaroc to Jerusalem, who took effec- 
tual care that the church should be pulled down to the ground^ 
conformably to the royal command :* — if this be trae, no doubt, the 
sepulchre, which was the principle object of veneration in the church, 
was demolished most unrelenting It/, It would, therefore, be no 
wonder to find, that the present building is little other than a shell 
orer the spot assigned for the tomb ; and this without any reflection 
on the character* of ' old lady Helena,* who could not foresee what 
the Saracens would du nearly nine hundred years after her death.*'* 



* Fhigiiieatv, ii. pp. 181—185. 



iOQ Smcred 

Oqo wcrd will stford a raffieient mnswer to tim rtmmmng ^h* 
^•etioB pf Captain Light and Dr. Richardson, viz. the contigidty of 
the Holy Sepulchre to Mount Calrarj. We adduce the testioionj «f 
the eran^list John (xix. 41.) : ** Now there was in the place (EN 
r^ww) where he was crucified, a garden ; and in the garden a new 
sepulchre.-— There they laid Jesus :** repeating again, that ** the ae- 
pnichre was ** nigh at Aancf,'' eyyvc^ dose hy, adjoining. 

Having, as we conceive, fairly disposed of the objections urged 
against the identity of these sacred places, we proceed to consider 
the probabilities in favour of their really being #hat th^sy are roprft«f 
sented. 

** Whethei' any deference be due to the cdnj«cfvre which su ggests 
IlafKMfft instead of UapOiKi as the inscription of the First Epistle of 
John, may be left undetermined here ; but certain it is, that maiiy 
thousands of strangers resorted every year to Jerusalcnn, lor pitlw 
poses of devotion ; and these would find themselves interested, witll 
more than ordinary interest, in the transactions which that city ha4 
ktely witnessed, and with the multitudinous Reports concemiag 
them, which were of a nature too stupendous to be concealed. Tha 
language of Luke (zxiv. S8.) plainly imports wonder that so mtch 
as a single pilgrim to the Holy City could be ignorant of late events i 
and Paul appeals to Agrippa's knowledge, that * these things wert 
not done in a comer.' It is, in short, impossible, that the natural 
cfuriosity of the human mind — ^to adduce no superior principle— should 
be content to undergo the fatigues of a long journey to visitJemsa^ 
lem, yet, when there, should refrain fi^m visiting the scenes of the 
late astonishing wonders. 

** So long as access to the Temple at Jerusalem was free, so hmg 
ivould Jews and proselytes from all nations pay their devotions there ; 
and so long would the inquisitive, whether converts to Christianity, 
er not, direct their attention to Mount Calvary, with the Garden 
and Sepulchre of Joseph. The Apostles were at hand, to direct aU 
enquirers ; neither James nor John conld be mistaken ; and during 
more than thirty years the localities would be ascertained beyond 
a doubt, by the participators and the eye-witnesses themselves* 
Though the fact is credible, yet we do not read of any attempt of 
the rulers of the Jews to obstruct access to them, or to destroy 
them : but, it is likely that they might be in danger on the breaking 
out of the Jewish war, a. d. 66. and especially on the circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem, a. d. 70. Tho soldiers of Titus, who destroyed 
every tree in the country around to employ its timber in the con** 
struction of their works, would effectually dismantle the Garden of 
Joseph : and we cannot from this time reckon, with any certainty, on 
more of its evidence than what was afforded by the chambers Cot 
into the rock; and possibly, the portal, or monument, annexed to 
them. . 

'* At the time of the commotions in Judsea, and the siege of Jem* 
salem, the Christians of that city retired to Pella, beyond the Jor- 
dan. These certainly, knew well the situation of Mount Calvary ; nor 
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KM* Ibey 8ii lonf \abiOBt, mi Ini^ j«8lify tbe iiotidti tklittlwfy 4iwM 
fbr^flt it, when tliey iretuitied ; dr, chat they were a new getferttticikiy 
and therefore had no previims acquaintance with it. They W^te the 
•taie persona; the same chnrch officers^ with the tame hishop at 
their head, Simeon son of Cleophas ; and whether we allow, f&e 
the time of their absence two years, or five years, or seTen years, 
it is morally impossible that they conld make any mistake in tins 
matter. Simeon lived out the century ; and from the time of his 
death to the rebellion of the Jews under iBarchochebas, was but thirty 
yisara, too short a period, certainly, for the successors of Simeon, at 
Jerusalem, to lose the knowledge of places adjacent to that city^ 
That Barchochebas and his adherents would willingly hare des-* 
troyed every evidence of Christianity, with Christianity itself, we 
know ; but whether his power included Jerusalem, ih which was a 
Rieqnan garrison, may be doubted. 

** The war tended some time before a. n. 140, and fnrin the end 
tf the war we are to consider the emperor and his successors as in«* 
tent cm establishing his new city, ^lia, and on mortifying to the 
utmost both Jews and Christians, who were generally cotisidered as 
a sect of the Jews. It is worth our while to examine the evidence 
n proof of the continued veneration of the Christians for the Holy 
Placet, which should properly be divided into two petiods ; the first 
to the time of Adrian* s JEUa ; the second from that time to tbe days 
of Constantine. 

Jerom, writing to Marcella, concerning thia cnstom, has thk 
i^auo^kable passage : Langum est nunc ab ascensu DvminI us^e 
0sd pr^sentem diem per singulas eetates eurrer^^ qui Episeapa^ 
rmn, qui Martyrum^ qui efoquentiam in Hoctrina EcclesiasHea 
mrorum tjenertnt Hierosolt/mam^ putantes se minus ^eligiimiif 
m»nus habere scientia^ nisi in illis Christum adorassent locis^ de 
^mihus primum Evangelium de patibulo coruscaverat. Ep, I7« 
md MarcelL 

<* * During the whole time from the ascension of the Lord to the 
present day, through every age as it rolled on, as well bishopii, 
■uirtjrrs, and men eminently eloquent in ecdefliastical learning, 
came to Jerusalem ; thinking themselves deficient in religion, and ifa 
religious knowledge, unless they adored Christ in those places from 
which the Gospel dawn burst forth from the cross.' 

** It is a pleasing reflection that theleading tilenin the early Chris-* 
tian communities were thus diligent in acquiring the most exact fai- 
Ibrmation : they spared ho pains to obtain the Sacred Books in their 
oomplete and perfect state, and to satisfy themselves by ocular itis|ie<^ 
tkm, so far as possible, of the truth of those facts on which they bmlt 
-tHe doctrine they delivered to their hearers. So Melito, Bishop of 
•Sardis, [a. d. 170.] writes to Qnesimus, * Wheti I went into the 
Bast, and was come to the place where those things were preadfed 
«Mif done:* — So wet read that Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocik 
£a« d. ^\ ].] going to Jerusalem for the sake of prayer^ and #0 
wisit the sacred places, was chosen assistant-bishop of that dfy. 



^crfpttirt iManual : 

ffoficing the pRiNciPAL CoNTBNTa of the Old and Jffew Teitf. 
in Historical order; accompanied with Incidental IIIuS" 
trations, chiejiy of a Literary and Scientific character^ 

[Cootiiiiied Anom p. 154.] 



<* twiUskew Hue thai which U noted in the Scrifiuree tf TruihT" 

PEWOD THE THIRD. 

Fkom the sojourning of ISRAEL in thb DESERT, to thb 
ESTABLISHMENT of their MONARCHY in CANAAN. 

▲BOUT 500 YEARS. 



CHAPTBft VI. 

THE OOTERNMENT OF THE JUDGES. 



atcim 



The Eastern Israelites deli- 
vered from the Mesopota- 
mians by Othniel. 

The Eastern Israelites deli- 
vered from the Moabites by 
Ehud. 

Deliverance of the Western 
Israelites by Shamg^ar. 

The Northern IsraeUtes sub- 
due the Canaanites by De- 
borah and Barak. 

The triumphant song of De- 
borah and Barak. 

The Eastern and Northern 
Israelites enslaved by Midian. 

History of Ruth, a Moabitess, 
and her relations. 

Midian subdued by Gideon ; 
and his judicature. 

The usurpation and destruc- 
tion of Abimelech. 

The administrations of Tola 
and J air. 

Oppression of the Philistines 
and Ammonites; chastised by 
Jephthah. 

The magistracies of Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdon. 

The government of Eli. 

The parents and birth of 
I Samson. 
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Accord* 
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to 

2941. 
Or 

Ebcjclo. 
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1. 



H. 



a. 



5. 



0. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 

13. 
14. 



Jnd. in. 6—11. 



12—30. 



31. 



IV. 1. to end. 



— V. 1. to ettd. 

VI. 1—0. 

Ruth I — IV. 

Jud. VI. 7. to end. 
VII. and viii. 

— IX. 1. to end. 

— - X. 1—6. 

— X. 6— 18. XI 
and XII. 1^7. 

XII. 8—16. 

— - XIII. 1. 



B. C 



la^m 



XIII. 2. to 



end. 



Iif6 
to 

1086. 

o» 

Tc 
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sect. 15. 


. 


— 16. 






from 


17. 


2050 






18. 


to 


19. 


2884. 


20. 




21. 




•—-22. 



The birth of Samael, son of 

Elkanah by Hs^naab. 
The early call of iSamuel to 

the divine ministry. 
Marriage of Samson, and bis 

exploits against the Philis- 
tines. 

The family and faults of Eli. 
The extraordinary death of 

Samson. 
The closing geenes of Bli'& 

life, aged 98 yeara. 
Narrative of the Ark of God, 

taken by the Philistines. 
The government of Samuel 

and his sons. 



1 Sam. I. and ii. 
1—21. 

— —III. 1. to end. 

^«d. XIV, XV. 1 — 
19. 

lSaBi.Il.22-*d6. 

Jad. XVI. and xv. 
20. 

1 Sam. IV. 

— V, Yi. and 
VII. 1. 

Tii.2.tQeiui9 

and VIII. 



from 

1405 

to 

1005. 



iuD. V. 1— ^l.p— This ^ perfectly sublime ode** demands attention to its seTeral 
parts. Liiwth*sSac. Poet. i. p. 291—293; ii. p. 257. BooUiroyd^s Heb. Bib. 
How are its superlative beauties obscured by the prosaic arrangement: and 
with what difficulties is the present version clogg^ ! but this it only one instance 
of a thoosand, in which common justiee to the literary claima of Scripti|re has 
been so long violated. 

Ruth. — Some chronolp^cal differences between ch. !▼. 21, 22. and Matt. i. 
5» 6f would be diminished, by considering the PaxaC of Matt, and the "Paat of 
Beb. xi. 3. James, ii. 25. as different persons. Is not this even intimated by the 
Bamee ? Gray*s Key, p. 163. 

JuD. IX. 7—21. — The parable (or fable, or apologue,) of Jotham, the most 
antient in the world, is also one of the greatest beauty. EJacycIop. Metrop. Biog. 
in Ptft U. p. 62.— Ver. 18: O^^W) D^rTTll CAiehim oe 4inuikimJt princes and 
pcttHUits. Collyer's Script. Parables, p. 102. 

JuD. XI. 39) 40. — ^These verses plainly intimate her consecration to perpe- 
tual viii^ity : and yet how unaccountable are the conflicting^ sentiments of even 
aoow learned critics, on one of the clearest portions of holy writ. Dathe cited, bat 
Aipotedy by Boothroyd. Miehaelis' Com. ii. p. 276. 

JuD. XIII. 1. — nhie arrangement of this section is made on the united autho- 
r Hiea of the Bible chronoloj^ and Calmet. Townsend, i. p. 535, 536. 

1 Sam. II. 1 — 10.— lUs admirable hymn excels in simplicity of composition, 
doaeneas of connexion, and uniformity of sentiment. Hales* Analys. of Chron. ii. 
b. 1. p. 352. Horsley*s Bib. Crit. iv. p. 358. 

iuD. XV. 4, 5, 8> 15 — 19.— Satisfactory illustrations may be found in Ovid. 
Fast. Ub. It. 681 ; Lowth's Sac. Poet. ii. p. 39; Burder*s Or. Cust. ii. p. 96-^09; 
€!laaB. Jour. vi. p. 324—326; M. 0e Lavaur*s Conference de la Fable avec 
FHiatoire Sabte ; proving that Samson is the orig:inal Hercules of pagan mythology. 
1 Sam. VI. 19.— Translated by Bocl^rt : ** He smote three score and ten 
sen, fifty out of a thousand men :** that is, the number being fourteen hundred, 
God smote seventy, a twentieth part : Joeephus thus understood it ; and it most 
be observed, that Bethshema was but a village. Patrick, in Gray^s Key, p. 172. 
See Keimicott, Tsylor and Boothroyd. 

1 Sam. vn. 16.— How agreeable is this with what Ceeaar affirms of our 
Drnidical temples: '^Si certo anni tempore, kc. &c.** Hutchinson's Hist, of 
Comb. ii. p. 193J 

1 Sam. xiit. 19— 22.— These implements of war and agriculture are se- 
vcfsily explabied in Stookioa mi Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. ; Fragm. to Gahnet*8 
Diet. ; and Boothroyd** Heb. Bib^ 

1 Sam. zv. 33w— Nothing can be said in extenuation of snch cmelty except 
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21. 

28. 
23. 

24. 



25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 



29. 
30. 



31. 



Kebellion of Absalom, and 
usurpation of the throne. 

David exiled for a season 
from Jerusalem. 

The peculiar and awful death 
of Absalom. 



^Ol. II. 



King David's return to the 
metropolis. 

Revolt of Sheba, and the three 
years* famine. 

The last war with the Phi- 
listines. 

Sin and punishment of Da- 
vid* s uumbering the people. 



The dedication of Afaunah*8 
threshing floor. 

David*s preparations for 
building the temple. 

Rebellion of Adonijah, fourth 
son of David. 

The first assembly of the peo- 
ple respecting the succession. 

Preparations for the service 

of the temple. 
Poetic compositions of David, 

the dates or occasions of 

which are uncertain* 



The second assembly of the 
people. 

David's charge to Solomon ; 
his last words, and deatii. 



2 Sam. XIV I — 7, 
15-17,8-14,18-33 

XV. and Fi 

III. 

XV. 30—37. 

XVI. 1—14. Ph 
Vii.2Sain.xvi. 
15—23. XVII. 
Pi.XLII,XUII, 
LV, IV, V, LXII 
CXUII, CXLIV, 
LXX, LXXI. 

2 Sam. xviii 1. 
to end. 

— XIX. and 
XX. 3. 



— XX. 1, 2, 
26. XXI. 1—14 

XXI. 15— 22. 

XXII. Pb. XVIII 
lCbr.xx.4— 9. 

XXIV. 1 — 0. 

lChr.xxi.6,7. 

XXVII. 23, 24. 
XXI. 1—5, 8— 
16. 2 Sam. XXIV. 
1(V— 17. 

1 Chr. XXI. 17-30 
Pi. XXX. 18-25. 

XXII. 1. to 

end. 

1 Kin. 1. 1. to end. 

1 Chr. XXIII. 1. 
XX VII 1. 1—10 
Pb. xci. and 

CXLV. 

— XX I II. 2-32. 

XXVIII. 11-21. 

Pi XL, XLI, LXI, 
LXV, LXIX, 
LXX VI 1 1, VI 
VIII, XII, XIX, 
XXIIf, XXIV, 
XXVIII, XXIX, 
XXXVIII,XXX1X, 
LXXXVI, XGV] 
CI, CIV, OXXj 
CXXI, CXXIIj 
CXXIV,CXXXI, 

and cxxxin. 
1 Chr XXIX. 1— 

19 P« LXXII. i 

Ch.xxix.20-25 
Kin. II. 1-^ 
2Sam XXIII. 1- 
7. 1 Chr. XXIX. 
26—30. 1 Kin. 
It. 10, II. 
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2 Sam. XVII. 17.— *< Wench,** accordiag to Dr. A. Clarke, is a SootticMD, 
probably by King James, as also ** lad** in Gen. xxi. 12: but this is rery ques- 
tionable, for the word is still nsed in England, particolarly on the borders of 
North Wales, for a girl or any yonng woman. 

Pb. IT. — The historical reference of rene 2 and 4, is jadicioosly noticed 
by Dr. Ligbtfoot, i. p. 67. 

2 Sas. XVIII. 33. — ^An excellent sermon, << to young persons,** may be read 
in Dr. Doddridge*s woriu, v. ii. p. 172. Leeds edit. 1803. 

2 Sam. XIX. 32—39. — Saurin*s Sermons, v. iii. p. 216 ; and on rer. 35) refer 
to Burder*8 Orient. Customs, v. ii. p. 141. 

2 Sam. xxir. l.«-The sin of David*s numbering the people consisted in the 
pride and coTetuousness of his heart. But *tVt XMe nD«1 fVe Uaik atk IknidJ 
should be read, ** Because one provoked David;** or by supplying the W9 
CSatanJf ** an Adversary,** of 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 

1 Chron. xxii. — The departure in this and the following sections, from Light- 
foot*s arrangement, is justified by Mr. Townsend, i. p. 718, 719. 

1 Kings I. 39.— {Orn pj> CQuom keshiwtmjf a horn of oil. As pot- 
tery and glass were then little in use, horns were commonly employed Ibr 
holding qU and wine.— Dr. A. Clarke. 

1 Chron. xxviii 11, 12.^-Surae ingenious illustrations of Biblical Ait^ 
tecture, particularly on the *^ Model of a Building,** are' given in Scrip. Sdent. 
illustrated p. 120. 

Pb. Lxxii. — ^May this be styled, David*s Coromatitm Proffer ibr his son 
Solomon, and ought it not, in fairness and justice to the original, to be read 
in English in the petitioning and not predicting form ? Thus niideratood 
throughout, its proper and exclusive application to the auspicious Prince is moil 
obvious; and its bold expressions are in perfect consonance with the over- 
flowing of a Father*s bosom, and the fervid imagination of the subUnest muse. 
The New Test, writers have not affixed to any part of it, a prophetical neaaliig. 

1 Kings II. 9.— Instead of, « But his ftc.** thel should be translated dk 
junctively, as in Prov. xxx. 8, be <<hor,** Delany, quoted in Ency. Metrop 
on Biography Pt. ii. p. 80. Another mode of exposition has been followed 
by Drs. Kennicott and Clarke. 

2Sam. xxiii.l — 7. — ^** The last words of David'* are well explained in 
Kennicott*s aOissert. Gen; Geddes* Translat; Script. Illust. by Nat. Science, 
p. 99, and Smith*s Script. Test. i. pp. 192 — 198. 

1 Kings IV. — The matter of this chap, and the conclusion of 1 Chron. i. 
is not of a fixed and determinate date, tied to any one year, but it numetli 
through the story of many years. Lightfoot*s Chron. i. p. 72. 

1 Kings VIII. 27. — ^The whole of this Prayer is worthy of the wisdom of 
Solomon ; but the lofty conceptions and beauties of this composition must strike 
every reader. Boothroyd, i. p. 312. 

Canticles. — After the building at the Summer house in the forest of 
Lebanon, Solomon pens this Book^ as appeareth by chap iv. 8, and vii. 4. 
Lightfoot i. p. 76. On this singular, but sublime production, read Lowtb^ 
Sacred Poetry Lecl 30 and 31 ; Gray*s Key ; and particularly Harmer's Out- 
lines, and Dr. Good's ** Sacred Idyls,** with Notes. Dr. A. Ckirke has ftuviilied 
some very valuable helps— he denies all spiritual or allegorical interpretations • 
and has most unaccountably overlooked a most able version with appro! 
priate illustrations, by that late eminent Biblical Scholar, the editor of OJ. 
met, in Vol. iii of Fragments ; who, with his accustomed dilBdenoe, ■■g gT rts . 
that this song may allegorise the union of the Jewish and Gentile cbu^liea. 
iU. p. 221. 

Cant. I. 12.—** Spikenard,** -7^3 (NwrdJ, The name and the thin^ m 
both ei^ic : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine both to be Indian ; bnt the woid 
is in truth Persian. A treatise by Sir W. Jones, Vol. v. p. IS—ftft. 

Cant. VIII. 10. — Here rtOVl (ChwmeJ signifies the ground which the wall 
surrounded : an inclosnre sacred to Cham, the Sun, which was paiticiilarly wor- 
shipped in such places. Bryant*s Analys. ii. p. 130, 131. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE REIGN OF SOLOMON ; 40 TEARS, 



Sect. 1. 



T.W, 



f!80 



to 



3. 



4. 

6. 



6. 



7. 



9. 



10. 
11. 

13. 



The offering at Gibeon, and 
Solomon's judgment. 



The treason and death of 
Adonijah. 

Solomon's dominion, and pre- 
parations for the temple. 



Death of Shimei, and Solo- 
mon's marriage. 

The date, and chief measure- 
ments of the temple. 



Work of Hiram of Tyre, ** a 
worker in brass.** 



The furniture, and finishing 
of the temple. 



The dedication of the temple. 

Solomon*8 prayer on the oc- 
casion. 



Removing the ark of God 

into the temple. 
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This haDowed language of the Apoatle has been choien as 
suggesting an appropriate motto for the present delightfiil, bat dif- 
ficutt, subject of investigation. That difficnlties attend this depsit- 
meat of Biblical Science, is too obvious, too lamentably tme, to admit 
of question. Under a deep impression of these, therefore, die under- 
takinff now attempted is made ; and will be conducted throoghont, 
it is desired, with a due regard for the simplicity aad snflicie&cy of 
Holy Scripture. 

The immense magnitude— the vastly extensiTe raiige» of the 
sulnect, demands that its principles and preliminaries should be weD 
undi^rstood. The latter indeed are the conducting portals to the 
magnificent temple of the former : and who that wishes admission 
into the interior would not seek a knowledge of the avMome ? A pri- 
mary chapter may, then, be consistently devoted to introductory ob- 
servations ; after which we shall notice, in general outline at least, 
as usual, tliis branch of knowledge, all important and divine >— 

** Not in the words wbicli man^s wMom tetcfaetli ; 
But wUch the Hoi j Ghost tescheth.** 

Chap. 1. 
Prefatory Introduction* 

A variety of particulars may here be submitted ; and form the 
subjects of separate sectional arrangements. The principal terms 
and phrases in theological use demand explanation-— the claims of 
sacred scripture, as " eiven by Inspiration of God,'* should be cor- 
rectly ascertained — and the progressive character of this science, 
as developed by the testimony of Revelation and exhibited by various 
writings, may also suitably occupy a cursory investigation. 

Sect, 1. — Exposition of Terms, 

Theology.] — The science of Theology has essentially and immediately 
to do with Deity ; and, in connection with the character and govern-^ 
ment of the Creator, the state and destiny of his creatures. Of Gre- 
cian derivation the term itself eridently is : and therefore orig^ally^ 

* Continued from p. 191. 

\ Buck* s Theological Dictionary, toI. U. p. 459, ■econii edition, 1S06. 
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applied to the divinities, or sacred things, of heathenism. Though 
not Uterally a scriptural term, its component parts fOfoc God, and Xoyoc 
a word, discourse) frequently occur in the sacred writings ; and its 
now accustomed usage, as denoting the principles and practices of 
religion is perfectly consistent and appropriate. 

Religion.) — By Religion strictly understood,* is conveyed the idea of 
returned obligation to the Almighty. It correspondsf with the 
nw jpi fdarekjevej; Gen. xviii. 9 ; Ps. xxv. 9, of the Hebrews ; with 
the 0pi79ic£ia{ and Evtrc/Seca;^ of the New Testament, as James i. 26, 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ; and with the well known English words. Godliness, 
and Piety. The remarkable definition of it by the Apostle James 
(ch. i. ver. 27.) is worthy of special notice ; as comprising the very 
perfection of personal excellency and relative goodness. How beau- 
tifully do James and Jesusy harmonize, in enforcing the same princi- 
ples of purity, peace, and truest benevolence ! 

Doctrine.] — ^The word Doctrine has a very comprehensive, and yet 
obvious application in the Bible ; and consequently ought to be so 
extended by the writers and students of Theology. The plain mean- 
ing of the inspired words npS flaquochj : Job. ii. 4 ; Deut. xxxi. 2 ; 
Is. xxviii. 9 : Ac^axi? and At^atrvaXta : Matt. vii. 28 ; Rom. xii. 7 ; is 
Instruction, Information, Teaching in general, nor is there a scriptu- 
ral warrant for applying the term Doctrine to any truths or opinions 
in particular. The vulgar phraseology of '^ doctrinal and practical*' 
is unauthorised§ by the sacred writers ; for whatever they communi- 
cate is designed** for instruction", not" in word only, but in deed 
and in truth* \ — It is also observable that the Sept. have employed 
dt^axi; for noSS fie lamed J ^ Ps. Ix. 1 ; and ^ilavKw for the following 
various Hebrew terms; — for -loS flamed J , to teach, Deut. iv. 1, 10, 
14; for y^n fhudiojy to make to know. Job. x. 2 ; rr\\n fhurej^ 
to shew, Prov. iv. 4, 1 1 ; forrjSK falephjy to instruct, Job. xxxiii. 33 ; 
for )px\ ^A^Atny, to cause to understand. Job xxxii. 8; for nvi fchevej, 
to indicate, Job xxxvi. 9, ; for uicf fshutjy to explore, Deut. xii. 4 ; 
and for nm fchiej^ to make alive. Job xxxiii. 4. 

chiiitUnity.] — A Christian, Xptorcavoc, is a follower of Christ, or a 

* From retego : Cicero, 3 de Nat. Deor. : — *^ ciim pietas in lectione e repeti- 
tione sacramm literaram versetur^^ : thus remarked by the learned Beemau, de 
Origr. Lat. lingue, pp. 609, 610. 

t Christ. Theolog. Medulla, J. Marckii, cap. iii. p. 34, — an interesting and 
vaeful chapter. 

X Tliese words are judiciously illustrated by Schleusner, Stockius and Park- 
hurst, in their several Lexicons. 

II '< Sermon on the Alount^ — deserving to be better understood ; and best 
read without regarding the breaks of chapter and verse. 

§ Thus writes an independent and eloquent advocate of theology : — **^ A few 
opinions, which, by what authority I know not, they have exalted with the proud 
name of iht doctrines : as if all scripture were not '* profitable for doctrine.** 
Masterful men, or the masterful current of opinion, hath ploughed with the word 
of God, and the fruit has been to inveigle the mind into the exclusive admiration 
of some few truths, which being planted in the belief and sacrificed to in all 
reKgious expositions and discourses have become popular idols, which frown heresy 
and excommunication upon all who dare stand for the unadulterated^ unentailed 
estJmoDy."-»Oracles of God, by Rev. £. Irving, A. M«p. 40. 



^i5 Sctipturg Eucg4lopadiiu 

yroieaMor of the religion of ChrisU The first use of this appeOatiea 
IS recorded in Acts xi. 26. and it is repeated only in Acts xxvi. 28, ana 
1 Pet. iv. 16. The word xpif^rurac, in the first of these texts, should 
he read (according to some writers)*, '* were called by Divine ap^ 
pointment*' but in the Syriac it is V'S^* fAthqurniJ^ '^were called,'* 
(that is by the pablic) which is now generallyf supposed to be the 
tme rendering. Christianity is, of course, the religion professed hj 
Christians, or rather, taught and exemplified by Jesus Christy 

Mjstery] — In the New Testament the term Mv^pcor, Myat'^ry, 
frequently occurs ; and uniformly retains its one only acceptatioBj-** 
what is ludden or not fully manifest : obviously from the Heb, mvMl 
fmestarj^ concealed. With this view, such texts as Mark iv. ii; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. i ; and Rev. x. 7 ; are perfectly intelligible : 
nor is there any thing incomprehensible|| to be attached to this word^ 

Gfjce] — Grace, Xapcc, \^ fchenj^ variously applied by the Biblical 
writers. Generally speaking, it denotes what is favourable, (leasing, 
kind, acceptable, Gen. xxxix. 4 ; Prov. iv. 9 ; Zech. iv. 7 ; Key. i. 44 
But besides this its ordinary import, it clearly intimates, oceasiona]ly« 
a kind of peculiar or special communication of blessings from God ; 
as in Ps. Ixxxiv. 1 1 ; James iv. 6 ; and likewise the efiect^ of Divitie 
favbur and influence on the human character, as Zech. xiL 10; Acts 
xL 23; 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

Heaven and fieiL] — Of the very comprehensive but ill understood termi 
for Heaven and Hell, d^dt (shemimj^ and ovpai^oc, Vimv fskamlJ^unA 
tkifiQ or ycevFa, it would be quite impracticable to compress an adequate 
exposition, within the limits of a paragraph ; it must therefinre soffioe 
to give references to enlarged and satisfactory sources of infimnatiQn^f 

Sect. 2. — Source of Information. 

Holy scripium ] — It is worthy of notice that most nations and people 
who have professed any sort of religion have had their sacred writings; 
and may not this consideration be regarded as suggesting a general 
belief of the fact of Divine Revelation ? But how decidely superior 
are the Jewish and Christian scriptures, to any, or all others with 
which they can be brous^ht into comparison** whether the Zend' 
A vest a of the ancient Persians — The Kings of the Chinese— ^The 
Vedas of the Hindoos — The Edda of the Scandinavians-— or the 
Koran of Mohammedf f . The several claims of these moral and 

♦ Dr. BeDBOD, etc cited by Dr. Doddri^. 

f Wctstcin, Parkhuref, Schleusiier, etc. 

t Dr Campbeirs Prelim. Dissert, ix, in vol. i. pp. 352,^^62. 

II A ^ood additiou in Calmef » Bib. Eo cyclopaedia. 

§ *' An Essay on the Equity of Div. Government and the Sovereignty o^ 
Diviiie Grace" — by the late learned Dr. E. Williams, p. 342, second edition. 

^ Stockius' Heb. and Gr. Lexicons— Pearson on the Creed — Campbell^ 
Prelim Dissert, vi. in vol. i. p. 208— 237.— Calmet* s Bib. Encyclop.— Muitert'% 
Schlcrsier*s, and Parkburst's Lex. 

♦• L'»ctur*»8 on " Scripture Comparisons" by Dr. Collyer, recently publbhed^ 
have supplied (in part) an obvious and lamented de6ciency in Biblical Literature. 

tt "The learned Barrister, C. Butler Esq. has furnished interestisg <« NoCet** 
of all theipie sacred writings, in his << Hone Biblicae." 3 vols. 8to. 



tkidogicat prodactions (if indeed some of them are eTen entitled to 
^chan appellation) might be a useful subject of enquiry :— it would 
however produce only one conviction with every intelligent and un^ 
biassed inquirer ; for most Certainly— 

He* d call the te%i but Vanity and lie% 
And press the bible to his heart. 

HeteiatioD.] — The fact of a Revelation, nSj fGileJ^ AnoKoKv^tQ^ froni 
Grod to man is repeatedly affirmed in Scripture ; Gen. xxxv. 7 ; Deut« 
kxix. 99 ; Is. xxii. 14 ; Dan. ii. 47 ; Matt. xi. 25 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1 ; and 
its to the mode by which this disclosure of the Divine character and 
will is made known, let the testimony of Job xxxiii. 16 ; Ps. cxix. 18 ; 
Amos. iii. 7 ; £ph. iii. 5 ; and 1 Cor. ii. 10, be sufficient. The impor« 
tance of such a communication from the Father of Lights (James i« 
17)9 has ever been most deeply felt by the moral and religious neces-' 
sities of mankind -.* — all would be darkness and death without it. 

Inspiration.} — An Inspiration from God is justly claimed for the Scrips 
tares, by^ their own intrinsic unrivalled character, and by the express 
testimony of some of their own authors. The memorable words of 
Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 16, and Peter, 2 £p. i. 20, 21, are most explicit,f 
and must be regarded as pronouncing the claims of all and every part 
of both Testaments. The 8eo?ri/ev?o( of the former asserts unequivo- 
cally the important fuct ; and the viro livevnaroQ ayiov ^epo/xevoi of 
the latter presents the Sacred Agent direct as breathing and '* bearing" 
those honoured men beyond the possibility of error ! With such lan« 
guage of so determinate a meaning, the solemn declaration of Johil 
(Rev. xxii. 18, loO : needs scarcely be appealed to : it must be satis-^ 
(kctory, and enough.! 

Sufficiency of Bible] — How gratefully and sacredly then should we 
" adore the sufficiency of Scripture." The Bible — the Bible alone, 
is the religion of Christians. Let not the officiousness of creatures 
dare to intermeddle with the perfect work of the Creator. || Binding 



• See a completion of evidence from the learned writings of Leiand, LesRe, 
Clarke, Gray, Dwight, Ward, etc., etc., given by Mr. Home— Introduct. to Smu 
Script, vol. i. pp. 1—42 

f Poole*» Synopsis, Doddridge* s Expositor, and Macknight^s Epistles, if 
referred to, will give all the required illustration. Jf 

I Doddridge* 8 Lectures, Nos. 137 — 140. Home' s Introdact. toI. i. p. 345 
—490. 

II ^ Coming to the word of God, we are like children brought into the coO' 
venation of experienced men, and we should humbly listen and reverently enouires 
<ir we are like raw rustics introduced into high and polished life, and we should 
taleani oar coarseness and copy the habits of the station :— nay, we are Kke 
<lifeiiden caught, and for amendment committed to the bosom of honourable 
society, with the power of regaining our lost condition, and inheriting honour and 
trust} therefore we should walk softly and tenderly, covering onr former reproach 
Witfi modesty and humbleness, hasting to redeem our reputation by distinguished 
petfcrmances, against offence doubly guarded^ doubly watchful for opportunities 
to demonstrate oar reoovered goodness.'*— OracloB of God, by Rev. B. Irring, 
pp. SI, 22. 
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8. The last point, proposed to be considered on this subject, is^ 
the degree of strictness with which the writers of the New Testament 
have used the passages quoted by them, in the sense which thej 
have in the original ? And howeyer closely connected, this nse of their 
meaning may be, with the measure of accuracy in quoting the origi- 
nal words, (in as much as certain changes upon the words would 
necessarily alter the meaning of any passage,) yet the one doea not 
absolutely, and always, imply the other. For while a passage, al- 
though quoted with some variation upon the original phraseology* 
may both retain, and be designed to retain the same meaning, it 
may, although quoted with verbal accuracy, from its very nature 
admit of different senses, and may be intended to have a diflereat 
sense in the work where it appears as a quotation, from that which 
it unquestionably has in the original. 

Now so far is the mere act of quoting, from necessarily obHffing 
a writer to make the very same use, of every passage quoted by him^ 
to which it was turned in the original, that, in consequence of the 
difierence which may, and generally will be in the train of thought in 
the two works, the same passage will most conunonly have in each* 
a peculiar, and different scope, or bearing, and sometimes, from 
this very circumstance, a different meaning. This variety, which 
arises from the very nature of language, and is in so far inseparable 
from quotation, will be greater or less ; confined to the purpose 
and bearing of the passage, or extended even to its meaning ; accor- 
ding to the proposition which it states as true. Thus, all propositions 
stating abstract truth, must whenever quoted, carry the very same 
meaning which they were first used to express. But although their 
meaning cannot, their purpose in literary works may be varied; t. e* 
they may form part of very different trains of thought and 
carry forward very different arguments. Thus the propoei^ 
tion, which in one work merely stated the goodness of God, might 
be quoted from thence in another work, where it was employed te 
shew our obligation to love him, and to be obedient and remgned 
to his will. — Again, all propositions stating the permanent pheflo^ 
mena, or laws of the creation, must have, when used upon the same 
subjects, the same meaning, and, when thus quoted, can only admit 
of variety in the train of thought with which they are incorporated. 
Thus, the proposition that man is of few days and fall of trouble, e$m 
have when applied to human existence on earth, but one sense ; hut 
it might find an equally appropriate place in the description of these 



* Concluded from pag^ 165. 
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two features of our condition here; or in an argument against 
wordlj-mindedness ; or in an illustration of the kind design, which 
has thus made the present life a state of preparation for a better. 
These propositions, however, admit of the farther variety, arising 
jfrem metaf^orical application. Thus, the phrase, ** the light is 
sweet," which, in a literal acceptation, must always signify the same 
thing, may be used as a metapnor, to denote the pleasure accom- 
puiying the acquisition of knowledge. But, of all propositions, 
those admitting of the greatest variety in quotations, are composed 
of terms that do not, even when taken together.decidedly indicate the 
meaning which they were designed to bear, and can be certainly 
interpreted, only through the pointed tendency of the context.- As 
the meaning of those can be fixed only by the context, according 
to the variations of the context will their meaning vary : and then, 
by the very act of Quotation out of one train of thought into another, 
they become sig^incant of ideas which in the original work they 
did not suggest. Such, for instance, is the phrase, ** charity co- 
vereth a multitude of sins." It would suggest either the idea of a 
man's own sins being veiled or palliated by his charity, or the sins 
of others not being pried into by the charitable, according to the sub- 
ject of the passage where it occurred. All these liberties are not 
only allowable, but essential to quotation ; the only restriction being, 
when it is the avowed or obvious purpose of the writer who quotes, 
to make the passage quoted the subject of commentary, or subser- 
Tient to prove an argument, or illustrate the fulfilment of prophecy. 
La these cases, the writer quoting, would not do what he pretends, 
and what the very nature of his work requires, did he not adhere 
to the meaning of the original ; and these are the cases, it has been 
lemd, where, as the most certain way of keeping that meaning, it 
is nlf greatest consequence to preserve the original words, or the most 
aeeorate translation of them. 

The writers of the New Testament will be found to have quoted 
from the Old Testament, making the proper use of these natural, 
anA necessary liberties with the meaning of the original passages. 
Thus, the Apostle Paul, Rom. x. 12, 13. resolves the gracious 
sehesie in the Gospel, including both Jew and Greek, into a con- 
sirtaiit expression of a necessary truth ; that mercy of God which is 
over all his wx>rks, and which he states in nearly the words of Ps. 
adv. 9, 1'8. Here the quotation occurs in a very different train 
tf thought from that in the Psalm, and turned to a farther purpose, 
ImI^ as in all such propositions, it must be, with the same meaning. 

Thus^ again, the words in Psalm xix. 3, 4. containing a me- 
taphorical bat significant description of the extent and clearness 
otthe evidences of natural religion, in the permanent appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, have been transferred to a different although 
walogous subject, the wide diffusion of Christianity before the con- 
clusion of the first century ; while in such quotations as Rom. iii. 12. 
fit>m Ps. xiv. 3. although from the different trains of thought in the 
context, a farther use of it is made in the one than in the other, the 
laeaning of the passage is the same in both. 

Thus, again, the still greater, but allowable liberty, is taken 
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when the passage was intended only for accommodation*. The ie« 
oond question is, in how far may Uie difficulty not arise from oof 
ignorance of the circomstances : or from the application hy the 
writers being of so general a nature, that we have not sufficient 
iparks to determine whether the words are, or are not a prophecy ? 
As prophecies, either from their want of minute description, or 
from other circumstances, may be orerlooked by us, so those of 
this character, even when pointed, out tons, cannot appear strikingly 
applicable. But will we thence venture to say, either that sach 
general circumstances never ought to be the subject of prophecy, or 
that the application, of which we cannot judge, must have been 
frklsely made ? And, last of all, supposing that the passage should 
have been really quoted as a prophecy, and shoidd contain such mi- 
nute, unusual circumstances, as to furnish striking marks for its 
application, the interesting question still remains, to what was it d»v 
signed to apply ? In cases where the application has been made but 
once, no one who believes in prophecy can see any difficulty. But 
an objection has been made in the case of prophecies, which, idtbongh 
apparently applicable to events in the Jewi.^h history previously to 
the coming of Jesus, have yet been applied to him by the wnters 
of the New Testament. The first point here to be deternuned, (m 
on the supposition made, the prophecy has been actually applied to 
Jesus,) is, whether it ever applied to any one else ? whether h has 
not been erroneously imagined to apply to any event in the Jewish 
dispensationf ? Or if the double application seem to be equally clear, 
as Isaiah vii. 1 4. compared with Matthew i. 22, 23. must it nece»" 
earily follow that in the one or the other of the cases, the words have 
been falsely applied ? Now, here, it is not enough to say with Mi- 
chaelisj^, such quotations '^ must convey precisely the same meaning 
in the Old Testament as is given them in the New." For the qoes* 
tion will still remain, what is thoir proper meaning in the Old Testa- 
ment ? Docs it, or does it not, comprehend the event to which it has 
been applied in the New Testament ? And this can in no other way 
be fairly determined but by a comparison of the prophecy with the 
event. But, it is said, a prophecy cannot have a double application* 
Is not this, in fact, begging the question ? And is this arbitrary as* 
sumption of what is essential to prophecy, to be regarded more thaa 
what is suggested by a comparison of the passage with the the two 
events which it describes? Is it not upon the likeness between 
the prediction and the event, that every application must he made 
and determined ; and if the likeness is strong in both caaea, 
where is the principle by which, while, it must be conjoined 
with tho one, it must be separated from the other ? Now, as this 
principle is not to be found in the nature of language, all the terma 
of which, excepting proper names, and all the expressions of which, 
excepting those denoting abstract truths, are in various ways 
transferable to different subject ; so, is it not to be found in the mu- 

• See Marsh's Notes to chap. v. sect, 2. of Mich. Introd. to New TeRtamenl^ 
vol. i. and Wetstein's Note on Matt. i. 22.— Matt. ii. 17.— xt. 7, 9.— John xiii. 18. 

t Compare for instance Dent, zviii. 15, 18. with Acts iii. 20-«-26. and PnbQ 
;KTi. 8—10. with Acts ii. 25— S2. 

J Int. New Testament, vol. i. chap. ▼. sect. 2. 
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tore of prophecy, the end of which is, to describe a lutare event 
bj marks, that it may be recog^sed as presignificant of it, when it 
shall hare taken place. But this presig^iificancy, although it could 
not exist in a passage equally applicable to a whole class of events, 
or even to several different, altogether unconnected events, may 
exist, and without being impaired or Confounded, when, as in the 
case of the quotations considered, it only embraces the two parts of 
one great dispensation, the preceding one of which is known by other 
tjrpes and prophecies to have been so regularly, and extensively, 
preparatory, typical, and prophetical of the subsequent When a 
prophecy is applicable to the two corresponding points in die first 
and seoond parts of their harmonious dispensation, it may be said to 
have but one purpose, and not to be completely fulfilled, till the 
latter of die two events has explained its whole meaning*. 

The remarks on this subject, have been more minute, because 
of its great importance. For could any error be made out, in the 
application of passages quoted by the writers of the New Testament 
as prc^hetic, or in proof of doctrines, then one consequence that must 
follow, would be an insuperable objection to any claim of inspiration in 
their fkvour. But no such case of manifest error has been discovered ; 
and in a question of this delicacy, it would surely require the most 
indubitable evidence to outweigh appearances of accuracy, which;, 
the more thoroughly they are examined, there is reai(on to think, 
will be found the more convincing. Our own ignorance may be the 
csnse of any seeming difficulty. Such is the opinion of Micha^lisf 
who, with his usual admirable candour adds, ** having found by ac- 
tual experience, and a more minute investigation of the subject,' that 
many passages, which other critics as well as myself, had taken fo|r 
fklse quotations, were yet properly cited by the Apostles, I tru^t 
that future critics will be able to solve the doubts, in the few exam- 
ples that remain.** 

It ought not be forgotten, that at the very worst, no far- 
ther consequence could follow, even from such erroneous quotation, 
than the annihilation of the writers claim to the composition of an 
iafttllible record. From such error there could not reasonably bo 
inlerred any design to deceive. A fraud of this nature is not more 
ndike the manifest ingenuousness, with which the penmen of the 
Hew generally make use of the language of the Old Testament, than 
eveirj other part of their conduct as writers : and it is refuted by its 
inefficiency; for the evidence from the prophecies in these ancient 
Scriptures, arises, not out of the assertion of the Apostles that they 
haTe been fulfilled, but out of that agreement betweeen the predic- 
tion and the event, which, independently of their opinion, must st^ 
tiify those who compare the two together, that the one must have 
been recorded with a view to the oSier. A supposition of fraud in 
SQch circumstances, would conceive it employed wilJiout a purpose, 
and with the certain prospect of detection.^ 

• Compare WarbortoD^s Div. Leg. Book yi. Sect . 0, and Mar^h, Lect. 93. 

f iBt. N. T. ToL i. cap. T. leot. 3. 

{ Cook's Inquiry into the Bofolu of the New Testament, pp. 384—904.. 
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1 John, cbap. ▼. ren. 7» 8. 

Tpclff tlaiy 01 fiaprvpovvriQ [kv rf ohpavf^ 6 IlariffH ^ A^yocr 
j^ TO Ayioy Hytvfia' i^ olroi oi rpccc er tlvu Ka2 rpcic circr oi ftaprw^ 
povvrtc iy rf yp»] ro irvcv/ia 4 I'o 0&iip i^ ro alfui* i^ ol ryKcc etc ro 

Modem disputes and cavils have distracted the world whli inch 
forioos and nngovemed contests, that it is not without reason that 
controversy has become an object of aversion to the generality of 
pious men. Indeed, when we consider the unimportance, sowetiMee 
the absolute nothingness of the points in debate, we must be stmdL 
with surprise at human folly and human weakness. 

** Ambigitur quid enim ? Castor sciat an docilis plus Brnndu- 
aium Minuci melii^s via ducat, an Appi." For how will it afect tira 
Christian Dispensation, that one man should understand oar Linrd's 
temptation to be real, another visionary ? That one co BsM tow the 
six days of the creation to be merely days, another of a period of 
indefimte length, but more than six thousand years? Or, lasthr, 
to omit many still more senseless and embarrassing strifes of wordi% 
of what consequence is it to us to determine precisely whether 
Jephtha really immolated his daughter, or only consecrated her 
to Jehovah ? 

Such discussions undermine the principles of true heart reli- 
gion. They are the cankerworms which consume the c^ilre of 
some promising fruit, and leave the mere outside to be admired by 
the beholders, while they are unconscious of the inward defect. 

Not so, I trust, with respect to the subject upon which the 
following remarks are offered. The point at issue between the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian is one which strikes at the root of 
Christianity itself, and which, however it may be decided by the 
Omniscient Judge at the last day, must involve thousands in tke 
guilt of impiety. If Christ be God, the Socinian is convicted of 
denying the Lord who bought him, and who will in conseqaence 
deny him when he cometh in the clouds of Heaven. But if the 
contrary be true, the Trinitarian has been living in the grossoet 
idolatry ; worshipping and serving the creature instead of the 
Creator. 

Having, in a previous paper, exhibited a concise view of the 
Doctrine ofthe Greek Article as delivered by the late much lamented 
Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Middleton, I propose now to apply the 
rules there laid down to the elucidation of various important pas- 
sages of the New Testament. 

The subject of our present consideration is the text at the head^ 
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4if this article, the controversy conceming which is known to every 
hody. The disputed passage is inclosed within brackets. Dr. 
Middleton, from whom I have chiefly taken these remarks, con- 
ceives the passage to be necessary on account of the article TO 
before It^ in the last clause, which must refer to something preceding, 
viz. to Ir in the disputed clause. 

The reader will remember what was said respecting the article 
being used (1.) '* when conjointly with its predicate it recalls some 
^Mrmer idea, or (2.) when it is intended to serve as the subject of 
4in hypothesis* * (see p. 1 59* ) • 

In order to determine to which of these classes the article in this 
verse should be referred, it will be necessary to examine, what are the 
^occasions on which the article is inserted before elc* in the other 
parts of the New Testament. The word clc» then, occurs with the 
article in the following passages: Matt. vi. 84 ; xxiv. 40; xxv. 18, 
84; Luke vii. 41 ; xvi. 13; xvii. 35; xviii. 10; xxiv. 1, 18; Jolm 
XX. 1, 19; Acts XX. 7; xxiii. 6; Rom. v. 15, 17, 19; 1 Cor. iv. 
6; X. 17; xii. 11, 12; Philip ii. 2; 1 Thess. v. 11 ; Rev. xvii. 10. 
These are all the passages in which I have observed this usage, and 
in DO one of these instances is the article subservient to the purpose 
of hypothesis. But let us consider each passage. 

Matt. vi. 24, 6 elc is opposed to 6 mpoc^ referring to the two mas- 
ters before mentioned : so also Luke xviii. 10 ; Acts'xxiii. 6 ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 6.— Matt. xxiv. 40 it is opposed in the same way to elc* thus in 
1 Thess. V. 11.— Matt. xxv. 18, 24, TO ly^ the one talent mentioned 
in Terse 15. — ^We find 6 elc used for one of two, Luke vii. 41 ; xvi. 
Id; xvii. 35; xxiv. 18. — Rom. v. 15, rov kyoc refers to the one 
mentioned in the preceding verse, viz. Adam. By rov Ivoc &v6pwirov 
in the same verse there is reference to Him, who had been just 
before mentioned under the appellation of rov fiiKKoyro^. The same 
aay be said of verses 17 ana 19. Similar to this are l Cor. x. 17 ; 
uL 11,12. It is opposed to 6 6\\oc by way of reference. Rev. xvii. 
10. There is somewhat more difficulty attending Philip, ii. 2, t6 iv 
^povovvrt^. But I imagine this to refer to what immediately follows, 
^asfiv Kur* epcOeiay $ icevo^o£/aK, as if the Apostle had said, minding 
tius one thingy &c. This interpretation is favored by the Vulg. 
** Id ipsum sentientes, nihil per contentionem neque per inanem 
•|pk»iam*** But what principally confirms my opinion is the cons- 
truction of the sentence following, uri$€v Kar' ep/Occai^, which, in 
baving no verb, assumes the form or a proverbial admonition, such 
mm might natnndly be made a subject of reference. Thus in ^lyMv 
4lyav we must supply wouiT€f exactly as in the instance before us. 
I observe that Grotius understood the passage in the manner here 
proposed : his words are : ** Hoc unum studentes, maximd scilicet^ 
neqaid contention^, &c.** The only remaining phrase in which the 
^rora cic ottsars with the article, is r^ /uu tmv irafifiartiy in Luke 
uiv. I ; Mai xx. 1, 19; Acts xx. 7. Here I understand fitf in 
tlie sense oTirMirrocy *• ^* ui an ordinal. Now ordinals are usually 
preceded by the article, inasmuch as the nouns with which they 
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mre joined, do, liroai this very circaBstmnee, beeoae HNmadk*; 
auid there^ire, ihe article will be required. Vide svpra, p. 160, § 9. 

If, dMB, the present reading be correct, it is mnnifest, frsai the 
uniform practice of the writers of the New Testnnent, that it nst 
be nndentood with reference to something which has prece d e d , vis. 
to IV in the 7th. verse. For oUierwise the passage before vm w3I 
be the only exception to this nsage. 

There are a few passages in the Fathers, and elsewhere, wfciek 
hear some resemblance to the final clause of ver. 8. It is eridenA 
that whatcTer these may be, they must be reduced to two rhsses ; 
(I.) those which insert the article, (2.) those which omit it The 
first class of quotations afford evidence of the antiquity of tiM read- 
ing TO Ik, not of the propriety or legitimacy of the phrase ; be cau s e 
citations of Scripture are intended to be literal. The seeond dass 
by omitting the TO (perhaps in order to incorporate it, as it were, 
into their own writings) , shew us what would have been the reading 
supposing there were no reference. Either of these cases fiivear 
the conclusion, that as it now stands TO ey must refer to the former {r. 

The only alternatives then, which remain are, that tiie TD in 
tic TO iv may be spurious, or that the whole final clause of rer. 8. 
may be an interpolation. 

The first is supported only by the reading of the Vienna MS* pub- 
lished by Alter, which has €<c ci^y in a various reading of Cyril \fp for 
tie TO iy) , noticed by Griesbach, ad loc. and in the same various readibg 
in the MS. of Euthym. Zigab. which once belonged to Crysanttras, 
as cited by Matthai. That MS. omits the disputed passage, and in 
the last clause reads if oi rpuc Iv dm. So also reads the Armeman, 
and in one place (Ecumenius. It is then barely possible that the 
Article may be spurious, though authorities are, in general, hostile to 
this sappositioo. 

The other conjecture is scarcely more defensible. Home says 
that '' the authenticity of the latter part of the 8th. verse was never 
questioned, as indeed it cannot be, being found in every known 
MS. that is extant." (Home's Introd. vol. iv. p. 527.) But many 
of the Latin MSS. omit the final clause. Mr. Person (p. 139.) his 
given us his collation of fifty MSS. of the Vulgate : ** Of this num- 
ber,'* he informs us, *' thirty-two omit the final clause of the 8th. 
verse ; eighteen retain it, but one has it in the text underlined with 
red lead, two in the margin, one from the first, the other from 
a second hand." Further on, however, the Professor has as follows : 
^< Abbot Joachim compared the final clauses of the 7th. and 8th. ver- 
ses, whence he inferred, that the same expression ought to be inter- 
preted in the same manner. Since, therefore, said he, nothing 



* I may appear to be contradicting: what was said oonccrning Ordiaala in 
pai^ 16*3. But let it be remembered that what was then afl^samd was an ine- 
gularity, the present is the regular rule., ** The reason of t|ie irreguUuritj 
seems to be, that while their natural definiteness g^ives thepi a right to the 
Article, it at the same time renders the Article unnecessary/* Bishop Mid* 
dIetoH, p. 135, &c. 
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• than unity of testimony and consent can be meant by tres 
m sunt in the 8th verse, nothing more than unity of testimony 

consent is meant in the 7th« This opiXlion ttie Lateraa Council 

Thomas Aquinas confuted by cutting out that clause in the 8th. 
le. Thomas tells us, that it was not extant in the true copies j but 
; it was said to be added by the Arian heretics to pervert the 
ad understanding of the foregoing authority.*' What is here 
I of the Lateran council derives some confirmation from what the 
fessor had asserted (p. 152.), that 29 Lat. MSS. '* in general the 
rat, the oldest, and the most correct," have the clause of ver. 8. 
tios supposed the clause to be spurious : in his commentary he 
iki of a very ancient MS., in which it is wanting : this MS., how- 
r,. was the Alexandrian, in which the words are found. See Mr. 
son, p. 71. It is wanting in Bryennius, and in the Correctorium 
licmn. The Complutensian edition reads, Sn rpuQ iivir oi /iap- 
wyr€Q' iv ry ohpavf, h irar^p i^ 6 \6yoQ i^ to Ayior Hyevfia' i^ ol rpelc 
^ tr €itn' «^ rpccc cco'ci^ ol fxapTvpovyreg kirl Trie yVQy to irvivfia ^ ro 
^ 1^ TO a\fM, But the article cannot be used before iv in the first 
ise, because nothing precedes to which it can refer. 

For these reasons, then, I conclude, that the disputed passage 
lecessary on account of the article. To an English reader, 
haps, it would give a tolerable idea of the grounds upon which 

argument is founded, if it were translated thus : ** There are 
» that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
y Ghost, and these three are one ; and there are three that bear 
oeas on earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood, and these 
» agree in their witness respecting this one.'* Where ** Mi«" 
Les the sentence perfect nonsense, unless some *' one" had been 
ttioned before. Graius. 



Sonnet. 

THE VISION. 

There is a bleat voice in the Sabbath air 
Of Mmli rejoicing on their Maker^s day. 
And my daric spirit, on her mental way. 
In holy thought a moment hovers there ^ 
And weU forgets this vain earth's gloom and glare, 
Her shews of transient date, and gauds, and play, 
Beating her prison-house and bonds of clay. 
She strives to mingle with the good and fair. 
O earthless visions! dear to my sad soul. 
Pour your rich beams with more celestial fire, * 
And chase these shades of doubt and vahi desire, 
That o'er my spirit thus their darkness roU ; 
And lead me, pure in heart, the path to God— 
And V wiU drink the cup and kiss the rod. 
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PARALLEUai. 

Haying explained the nature, and varioiis ^>ecies of parelkliam* 
and shewn its existence in the Books of the New Testament, we wiD 
conclude the subject by exhibiting its importance in the interpretatioB 
of the Scriptures. A strict attention to this subject is not onlj nseliil 
and even necessary in the translator, who is ambitious of presenringf 
in his copy the force, spirit, and elegance of the original : it win be of 
great use to him, likewise, merely as an interpreter : it will often lead 
him into the meaning of obscure words and phrases : sometiaies it 
will suggest the true reading, where the text in our present copies 
is faulty ; and will verify and confirm a correction offered on the an* 
thority of MSS. or of the ancient versions. A few examples^ as evi- 
dence of what is here advanced, will be sufficient. In rs. zuL 31^ 
our English translation runs thus : 

Tliey shall come and declare hit rightemisiieM 

Unto a people that shall be born, ikai he kath done fUt. 

And in the Common Prayer: 

Unto a people that shall be bom, whom ike Lord hoik fluult. 

The Chaldee renders it paraphrastically, ^^J^^ ]E^3 (p^- 
rishon daavadj^ the miracles which he hath wrought. The LxX. 
agree with the reading of the Common Prayer : by eiroiriviv h Kvpiocy 
whom the Lord hath made ; with which agree the Syriac, iBthiomc, 
and Vulgate, except that they read it in the future ; reading prooa- 
Wy, '^D fmij who or whom for ^3 fkee) that, Michaelis, however, 
justly observes that the word np*TV (tzedakah) which is here ren- 
dered righteousness f may, with eaual propriety, be translated truth, 
and then, by the assistance of the parallelism, the just sense is 
restored, and the passage will run thus : 

They shall come and declare his truth ; 

To a people that shall be bom Ctke^ *haU declare J that he hath performed it. 

That is, that he hath fulfilled his promises, and divine predic- 
tions. Thus Sebastian Castellio renders it, ut exponant qud stt usu$ 
justitidf *' that they may shew what righteousness he hath wrought ;** 
by righteousness, or justice, meaning fidelity, or the performance of 
his promise. 

In Psa. xxxix. 20, the common translation is : 



* Continued from p. 170. 
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For they ipesk agalut thee wickedly. 
And thy enemies talLe <Ay noaie in Tain. 

And Boothroyd : 

Who wickedly rebel ugt&att thee ; 

Thine enemies, who take thy name in vain. 

Deriving nTlD*^ fyomeroochajy from mO [nuirah) to rebel ; 
instead of "123N (a^i^ar) to say or speak^ which, howeyer, is the 
readmg of the Ken, and most of the yersions. JlDtfjf T n iS y (y^ 
meroocha limzimmah) is rendered hy the Targomist I'OS^S )1D^ 

K7Di hif *^y '^^ar by thy name for deceit. HOd/j IXW2 (nasoo 
iaskav) Michaelis thinks may be transUted to profess falsely , to 
perjure themselves ; and, it is accordingly rendered in the Targ^um, 
^y swear falsely : and "p^ (aratcAa) translated thy enemies f 
more pn^mrly denotes thy cities : so LXX. rag iroXccc 0vv, andVnlg. 
dvitates toas. The sense of the second line will therefore ran thus : 
** Who swear falsely by thy cities," i. e. by Shechem, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, etc. ; by which it was customary for the Jews to swear, 
as it is plain from Matt. v. 35 ; and this interpretation not onl^ is 
such as would be suggested by a proper attention to the parallelism, 
|>nt 18 perfectly correspondent to the context ; 

I would that thou wouldst slay the wicked, O God j 

And that the men of blood should depart fnm me ! 

Who speak of thee only for deceit. 

And swear fidsely by thy cities. 

Do not I hate them, who hate thee, etc* 

And if the psalm may be referred to the times during, or after, the 
captivity, as some learned men have thought, the words may apply to 
Saimhailat^ Tobiah^ and the other enemies of the returned Jews. 

The most complete examples of the use of parallelism are ad- 
duced by Bp. Lowth in his Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah. One 
short passage of Isaiah furnishes a number for this purpose : 

Wherefore hear ye the word of Jehorah, ye scoflfers ; 

Te who to this people in Jerusalem utter sententious speeches. 

Who say, We have entered into a covenant with death ; 

And with the grare we have made a treaty. — 

JBvi your covenant with death shall be broken ; 

And your treaty with the grave sbaU not stand. 

Isa. zxviii. 14, 16, 18. 

yjtfff^ (^oshelai) ye that rule this people, says our version ; 
and so the generality of interpreters ancient and modern. But this 
prophecy is not addressed to the rulers of the people, nor is it at all 
concerned with them in particular ; but is directed to the Ephraimites 
in general : and this part to the scoffers among them, who ridiculed 
the denunciations of die prophets, by giving out the parabolic sen- 

• See Michaelis' Notes to Lowth*s Prelection. Prael. 19 edit. Gottingen, or 
Mason's Translation, toI. ii. p. 57—59. 
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tences and solemn ^eches, samewliai in thc.prcjplietic ^yle, ino|M 
positioli to their prophecies : of wfaieh speeches he giTes specimens 
in the next verse, as he had done before in the ninth Und tenth yerses, 
wtUD (fnoshelai)^ therefore, is parallel and 87non3mious with ^^Hi 
y\YJ (f^nshai lation) scoffers ; and is not to be translated rulers, 
bat to be taken in the other sense of the word, and rendered, ** those 
that speak parables." 'And Jarchi in this place very properly ex-* 
plains it, ^' qui dicunt verba irrisionis parabolicL^^ 

The next verfte gives us a more remarkable instance of Oksi 
ijnflcience which the parallelism has in deteftiiining the seiiM of 
words : 

iTe ^ve enterad into a ooveiiaiit with dMth ; 
And with ihfi grave we have made-* 

i^hat ? Every one must answer immediately, an agfeeiii^Sft, a kar-» 
^ai|i» a treaty^ or soihething to the same sense : and so M cAbct Mr 
aU the versions, ahcient and inoderti. Biit the woltl J^jff) (eKoxrA; 
ibeaos no such thing in any part of the Bible ; (except in the 1 8tfa. veTB^ 
dif this chapter, here quoted, where it is repeated in the sainft seiiiie, 
and nearly in the same form ;) nor can the lexicographers give any 
satisfactory adcount of the word in this seti^ie'; which, howevetr, Hhie/f 
are forced to admit from the necessity of the case : Recte verto 90^ 
cem i^in perinde ac f\)Tn (^®'- ^ ®0 ^ransactionem^ licet neutra 
hac signtficatione ahhi occurrat : ctrcumstantia eniin oratiomis 
eum necessario exigit : says the kamed Vitrii^a upon the place. 
It could not otherwise have been known, that the word had this 
meaning ; it is the parallelism alone that determines it to this meaning; 
and that so clearly, that bo doubt at all remains concerning the sense 
of the passage. 

To be in covenant with, is a kind of proverbial expressioii fo 
denote perfect security from evil and mischiei of any sort. 

I'or thou sbalt be in l^a^^e with the stones of the field : 

And the beasts of the ield shaH be at peace with thee. iob v. Si. 

And I will mak^ a eoTenant for them with the beasts of the field. 
And with the fowls of heaven^ and with the creeping tliingB of the ground. 

Hos. ii. 18. 

That is, none of these shall huft them. But Lucan, speaking of 
the Psylli, whose peculiar property it was to be unhurt by the bite 
of the serpent, with which their country abounded, cotnes still nearer 
to the expression of Isaiah in this place : 

Gens imica terras 
Incolit a saevo serpentam inaoxia morsu 
Mamaridae Psylli— 
Paz illis cum morte data est. Pharsal. fx. 994i 

Of all who BcorchiDff AfKc's son endure. 
None like the swarthy Psyllians are secure : 
With healinff gifts and privileges graced. 
Well in the hands of serpents were they placed : 
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*hiide with the dreadftd tynmt death they haye^ 

And border safely on his feahn the grave* Hows.* 

A^ain: 

And your covenant with death shall he broken, 

Bot ^33 (caphar) means to cover^ to cof^r sin^ and bo to fX'^ 
piaify etc., and is never used in the sense of breakings of diss&lving^ 
a coTttiant, though that notion so often occurs in the ScripCuree ; not 
em it be forced into this sense, but by a deal of ike fetched reasmupflf. 
Besides, it ought to be HIDD (cupperah) or, "IMJI (tecuppar, in 
the feminine form, to agree with ]1^3 (herith) a covenant. So that 
the woi^ as it stands, makes neither grammar nor sense. There id 
great reason therefore to suspect some mistake in our present copy* 
The true f^ia^ng is probably "^P^Jl (^PP^^)* differing l^ erne letter. 
Ho conjectured Houbigant ; and so Archbishop Seeker : and I find 
Aeir'ooiijectnre confirmed by the Chaldee paraphrast, who renders it 
hy7t||)3 {hattail)y the word which he generally uses in renderinr 
this coBittion phrase, fY^Ji I^^Jl {haiphir berith.)f And thid 
reading is still further confirmed by the parallelism ; ^for "1Q]1 (tup^ 
par)y shall be broken^ in the first line, is parallel and synonymous to 
Dlpil K7 f^^ thakoomjy shall not stand, in the second. 

The very same phrases are parallel and synonymous, Isa« 
▼iii. 10. 

Take counsel together, and it shall come to nought, *ifern : 
Speak the word and it shall not stand. Dip* mSi. 

The following example contains a reading suggested by thd 
parallelism, and destitute of all authority of MSS and ancient ver- 
nona. 

But mine enemies living are nomeroas ; 

And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. Psa. xzzviii. 19* 

The word lOt^f^ (cAaytm), living seems not to belong to this 
place ; besides, that the construction of it in the Hebrew is very nn- 
nsual and inelegant. The true reading in all probability, is XUSH 
ichtnnam) without cause ; parallel and synonymous with "Ipttf {sm» 
iser) wrongfully y in the next line ; as in Psa. xxxv. 19, wmch cohw 
dietes the parallelism through both lines. Let the reader compare 
Psa. Ixix. 5, where the very same three terms in each line are set 

* See Bishop Lowtfa, in loco. 

f We are very averae to conjectural emendation, unsnlpperted by the anHio^ 
Ifltj of MSS., and feel indhied to differ fhim Bp. Lowth. nfe9 {e&piaarj deaoCea 
fi» eo^er, and also to trnwr bwir : hence the idea of tmnnlUnff a covenant is, by 
PaiUnirBt, taken from the nmarlap over and so obiiferaHng a covenant tiagravteiii 
tm fte an cient ones used to he, on tablets of stone. So SymmachiiSy ESfAAXt^- 
BBISSt At 5 and nba CcepkarJ & Syr. denotes abitereity diluiiy abiH&vit WUch. 
ever be the true reading, the pandielism alone determines the meantttg) aMI *^M 
f€npparj will be as really parallel to Olpn in (lo tkakomU as lin fi*Hn^J' 
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pBJ^el to one another, just in the saftie manner^ as thej are sap- 
posed to have been originally here. Which place likewise furnishes 
another example of the same kind : for a fourth term being there 
introduced in each line, the fourth term in the last line has been cor- 
rupted by the small mistake of inserting a "^ in the middle of it. It has' 
beien well restored by a conjecture of the learned and ingenioiis 
bishop Hare : 

Hiey that hate me witboat came are multiplied beyond the hairs of my head ; 
They that are mine enemies wrong^ihlly are more numerom than the hain of agr- 

loeki. 

For ^JT^DlfD (matz9nithai)who destroy me ^ read'i/lDVD (■»*'«- 
tzammathat)9 more than my locks ^ parallel to "^(2^*1 PMUltl/f^ {mis^ 
sadrothroshi)^ more than the hairs of my head jm the first line* The 
Bishop's conjecture has been since confirmed by seven BiSS. 

Thus two inveterate mistakes, which have disgraced the text 
above two thousand years, (for they are prior to the versiom of the 
Seventy) are happily corrected, and that, I think beyond a doobt, by 
the pandlelism, supported by the example of similar passages.* 

[To be continued.] 
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NOT PAUL BUT JESUS, 

Bjf Oamaliel Smithy Etq. 8to. pp. 403. London, John Hunt, 1833. Ptiee Its, 

Never do we recollect having taken up any book with greater ex- 
pectations than the present, and never did we meet with such utter die- 
appointment. We say expectations because we liad apprehended that any 
person who had the hardihood to attack the very basis of Christianityy woal^ 
at least, have displayed some considerable acquirements in learning ani ia- 
geniouB sophistry; but Mr Smith has convinced us, if indeed convictioa 
were wanting, that impudence is the inseparable companion of ignorance: lie 
has demonstrated the absurdity of his darling theory so satisfactorily, that 
we venture to predict, his attempt at subversion will terminate in addi^ 
fresh believers to the perfect harmony existing between every part of the 
New Testament. 

The avowed ol^ect of this book is to prove a discordance between tiie 
doctrines of our Saviour, as derived from the four Gospels, and those of Si. 
Paul, as derived from his writings ; and also to demonstrate the inproba. 
bility and incongruity of those writings, in short, to shew that by ** tke 
Gospels and Paul's Epistles two quite different, if not opposite, religions 
are inculcated; and that in the religion of Jesus may be found all the 
good that has ever been the result of the compound so incongruously and 
unhappily made, — in the religion of Paul, all the miteiUef, which, in sach 
disastrous abundance has so indisputably flowed from it." ■ The author «u 
gaciously proceeds to observe, ** 1. That Paul had no such commiaaion aa 



♦ Lowth's Preliminary Dissert to Isaiah, pp. xlviii, lii. 
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W p n i m msA to luiTe;— 4. that his enterprise was a sdieme cf p tn a u A aoi' 
bitioa, and nothiii^ mora;— ^. thai his system of doctrine is franght with 
misrhirf in a TarieCjr of shapes, and, in so fiur as it dqMBurts tnm^ or addtf 
to^ those of Jesos, with good in none ^ and that it has no warrant, in any- ^ 
tUng that, as fiur as appears from any of the Ibor GospeiSy was ever sakl 
or done by Jeans." 

These are confessedly bold assertions, and such, that if snbuhiifiated, 
would go some way towards shading the faith of most reaaooabie befogs; 
bnt that they are not substantiated, we shall presently shew flrom Mr Soiidi^i 
own In^gange ; and in order to do so, we must, of necessity, enter into a to- 
iMb^ kQg analysis of some parts of the woric, which, ne?ertheless, we 
appwiicn d, will prove satisfactory to our readers, as Mr. Smith's book is, at 
tat sight, calculated to make some considerable impression upon the thought- 
less^ or the TesMtile, who decide incautiously, and act intemperatdy. 

We hasten, however, to the point, and in order to shew more clearly 
the absardity of this book, we shall give Mr. Smith's « Plan of the Work,** 
verbatim, and then analyse certain passages, by which arrangement we an- 
ticipate onr readers will be satisfied, as to the Justness of the position we 
hiEra adopted. 

** L In part the first, the five* dlfierent, and in many respects discordant, 
aeeonnts given of Paul's conversioD, which, in these accounts, is of course represented 
aa bmng not only otUtoard but tnioard^ are confronted, and, so for as regards 
inward c on ve r sion, shown to be, all of them, untrue : and, immediately after, 
the state of tUags, which produced, accompanied, and immediately foUowed, his 
o ut w ard eonversiony— 4ogether with the time and manner in which that change 
was deeiaredy— is brought to view. This part occupies the first two chapters. 

** 9. Fsrt the Second is employed in shewing^— that from the first com- 
mencement of the intercourse, which, upon the tokens g^ven of his outward 
co n ve r sion, took place at Jerusalem between him and the Apostles,-)* to the 
time when/— in consequence of the interposition of the Roman commander, to 
sava him from the unanimous indignation of the whole people, more particu- 
larly of the disciples of the Apostles, he was conveyed from thence under 
gnasd to Rome, (a space, accoiding to the commonly received computation, 
noli less than six-and-twenty years,^ no supernatural commission from Jesus,, 
nor any inward conversion, was,— -either by those distinguished servants and 
esmpaidona of Jesus, or by their disciples at Jerusalem,— believed to have 
plaee in his instance. This part occupies eight chapters : to wit, ftom the 
9rd to aw 10th mclusive. 

" S. In Part the Third, in further proof of the insincerity of his character, 
—in addition to an oath proved to be folse, are brought to view two an- 
^pseaHonably Ihlse assertions ^—«ach having for its subject a matter of prime 
i n i p ort an c ei '' e ach deliberate, and having in view a particular purpose: thd 
omdf a flilse account of the number of the witnesses to the resurrection of 
Jmus ;§ the other, a prediction of the end of the world before the death 
^ persons then living.|| This part occupies chapters 11. and 12. 

^ 4. Psort the Fourth is employed in shewing^— 4hat no proof, of his al- 
leged supernatural commission from the Almighty, is deducible, tnm any ac- 
w t mmt we have, of any of those scenes, in wldch he is commonly reg^arded 
am having exercised a power of working miracles. For, that not only he him- 
self never made exercise of any such powery— on any of those occasions, on 
wUeh the demand for it, for the purpose of overcoming the disbelief enter- 
of his story by the Apostles, was extreme, —but, neither on those, nor 
other occasions, did he ever take upon himself to make reference^ to 



• 1. Acts xxvi. ver. 1—18 ; 2 Acts xxii. ver. 3—16 } 3. Acts xxvi. ver. ©—20 ; 
4.GnI. i. ver. 11—17 ; 5. 1 Cor. xv. 8. t Acts ix. 27. 

J Acts xxi. xxlii. § 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

II 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16, 17. 
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lay «M JMtMire ml wmy AKh pn&t «r 
frM the Alalglity, as IwTiig bwB nUited by Ub im ■■; 
Hull, Ibr tte belirf m my mdk fift, we heve bo other 



the lelatioBi contaiMd ht the htatory oOkd ^ Tkt ArUmfOm Ap m ii m ,' * 

t 1^— <« tf» eM 



er, lor ohortBea^ 71W ^c##: and that ndi 

hnd, the nature of the occairence itaelf, ob the other haad^ the 

ct the icpreMDtatioB gvrtn of ity— that, to a diri>elier te Ae ezerciaa tf any 

■■eh OTpcmatval power, it ia not necenaiy that tmj ladi iaiiiBlatin aa 

^at of downright Md wiUni fiibehood ilioald be cast npoA the a aHy of 

^at aanratire: tlie occanrcBcea in qaeation beinft, aiMtlyy if Mt miMtft 

aach aa He within the ordinary coone of nature— but, npon which, dther hy 

the fiuiey, or by the artifice of the narrator, a oort of aa p et natara l 

hV has been anperindiKed. For thia porpooe, theae anppoaed arfraidei 

each of theah oeparately farooght to riew and naiajard TUi part 

piea the 13th. chapter. 

** 5. Part the Fifth ia employed in shewing, thai^ titii i^ «i aU 
aereral oecanoao, tlie eicrcise of m power producing cnpematanA oAeta had, 
by oaeqaiTocal atatementa, been aacribed to Paal by the auftor af the Aotaj 
aach teatimony, independently of the Tirtual contradiction girea to H bytiM 
abore-mentjoned circunatantial eridence^— eoald not, with any propriety, be 
regarded aa afibrding adeqnate proof— ^her of the fiust of Fralla iMfh^ 
reoeired a diTine conunlioioB, and thereby, liaving becoaie, inwan^y aa waft 



aa outwardly, a conyert to the retigion of Jeaas— either of that radical 
or 80 much aa of any one of the alleged ac h iev e mcHta, whidi, npaa ttM 
fine of the accounts in question, are wont to present thaanaelrea aa adn^ 
cnlous : for that, in the first phice, it k only by eiror that the hiatay la 
question has been ascribed to Saint Luke : it bemg, in reapeet of the ae- 
count giren of the circuaiatances acco m panying the asc en ak ai af leaaa, la- 
oonaistent with the account ghren in the gospel of Saint Lake. ^ aa d aa to 
those attendant on the death of Judas, incoasiateBt with the aceoaat in SUtart 
Matthew rf* and mor eo rer, such being the whole oomplezion af hia aaira- 
tire, as to render it incapable of giving any tolerably adequate aufmott to 
any statement whereby the exercise of supernatural power ia aaaerted. TUa 
part occupies Chapter 14. 

** In Part the Sixth, to gire additional cm r ettnes s and oompleteaaaa, to 
the conception supposed to he couTeyed, of the character of Paul aad hia 
attendant historiographer, jointly and sererally considered^— a co ^) nBct iriaw 
ia given of Jhse reports of his five trials, bh reported in the Acta. lUa^ 
has been added since the publication of the above-mentioned 
It occupies Chapter 15. of the present work. 

<< Chapter XVI. and bat, winds up the whole, with 
vations on the aelf-^leclared oppoeiteneas of Paul's Gospel, aa he cala it, 
to that of the Apostles : together with an indication of m real AatkhHaly 
ia compensation for the fabulous one, created by Paul, and nuracid fay Hn 
episcopal authors and editors of the Church of England, tranalatora it thin 
Bible: and by Chapter 12. of the present work, the tnaiginary Anfichiiat ia, 
it is hoped, strangleid. 

** In the form of an Appendix, and not in the body of the work, was HkewlBB 
intended for iaaertiea a quantity of matter, the ol^^ect of which was to abow 
that, for engaging Paul in the occupation in which lie employed himadf with aocfa 
illustrious success^ inducements of a purely temporal nature were not wanlhiy t 
inducements such aa, without a grain of belief in the religion of Jesas or la aagr 
other religion, were, la their nature and magnitude, petfectly adeqaate to tim' 
production of all the known and visible effects which, by the several do cua aa ato 
that relate to him, are represented as produced : and in particular in hia owa 
epbtlea, of which, unless in one not very material instance, the gcauh 




* Luke xxiv. compared with Acts i. 3—13. 
t Matt, xxvii. 3—10 3 and Acts i. 16—20. 
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4» itaid hitkorto elew of dispute; and fn tnttb, by ttidr own iniennl efamcCer, 
to be plooed altogether abore diqpnte. la {irajportion as these faidnoemenis ana 
•daljr osnaidered, it will (H is beBored) be nnderstood that, for a mimite pordoB 
of the lempofal ei^oynieiits, not only sooyht bat actually obtained by bim, a laifo 
pMfportion of the inhabitants of every eivilixed ooantry, and in |iarticnlar the 
whole elass of men engaged by sea or hmd in military service, deipote themsolvca 
for lifo to oocnpations by which they are exposed to dangers and, at all eveali^ 
sabjeoted to sofferings far exceeding any which he appears to have h% rmH§§ 
Cff«r czperisneed. 

* To those, if any sach there dioald be, in whose eyes, after the view thoa 
given of the conduct of this self-styled Apostle, the nature of the duirm by 
which, in the character of wudivt it was produced, oaa be matter of doubt or 
a aal^lect of curiosity, the evidence capable of being aflbrded under this head, 
all of it eeKtraeted firoai his own writings, would afford ample infonnatton : nothing 

biing requisite for this purpose than the bringing together his own addresses 
to various seta of persoos on various occasimis, and for the purpose of 
in what different ways they bear upon their common object, the arrang- 
ing them under heads." 

Wo now proceed to that part of the first division which pretends to confute 
the aco on n t of St Fsul^ conversion, and this rcifotatlon rests solely on << omissioiis*' 
a*d ^ osntradictions,** arising ftook the accounts given in Acts ix. 1—9; xxii. 
Sf-"!! ; and isvi. 9—20 ; from these three different relations Mr. Smith deduces 
the following omissions and contradictions. And first, p. 11 : 
Omiw9imk9, 1. Theiight seen. 
■ %. The dialogae. 
— -**»— 3. Falling to the ground, 
— — •— 4. Language of the voice. 
■ 5. Kicking against the pricks. 

CtelnMttefton#. 6. The Lord's commands. 

I 7. Paul's companions' posture. 
I I !■■ 8. Paal*s companions hearing or not hearing. 

9. If hearing, what they beard? 

10. Nothing seen but light. 

We do not doubt but that some ingenuity must have been exeroised to have 
diaaoveied these diserepanoies, and vre are confident that a considerable share of 
ingennlty is requisite to ensure their intelligibility ; but Mr. Smith shall 
for hSmaelf upon UkudflrH point, p. 11 : 
^ 1. lAgkt men. — Between Acts account and Panrslst. or supposed unstudied 
no disoonformity worth remarking. In Acts it is a ^ ''pM,** in Paul 
Ut. a «f ^rsnl ligki ;" in both it is about midday. But in Paul's 3d. or supposed 
fltodlad aooonnt, it is above the brightness of the sun at that time of the day. 

* In Acta the passi^ is simply narrative: in Paul's 1st. the urgency of the 
left no room for flowers. But in Paul's 3d. tioie being abundant, flowara 

to be collected, and this is one of them. In the ordinary course of nataie 
ssiats not upon earth any light equal in brightness to that of the sun ; 
m&fgOMSif the sun at midday, and in snch a latitude. Supposing the light hi 
question ever so much greater than the midday sun, neither Paul nor thia Us 
liiitniiaii could, withoat a miracle on purpose^ have had any nieans of knowing 

•fih. For a miracle for such a purpose, the existence of any efihctual demaad 
■ot seem probable. For the purpose mentioned, namely the berearing i»f 

power of vision every open eye that should direct itself towards it, to wit, 
■a kog as that same direction should continue, the ordinary light of the sun wonM 
kaive been quite ouficient. At the time and place hi question, whatever they may 
hifep bean, suppose It true that though midday was the time, the atmosphaie was 
dandy, and in such sort cloudy that without something done for the purpose, a 
Ught productive of sach efihcts oould not have been produced. Still, fbr tUa 
pmrpose, a specially created body of light diffinent flpom that of the son, and 
cxeetfding it in intensity, oonkl not be needfhl. Hie removal of a aingle ekmd 
would have been amply suAcient : a single cknid, and that a very sm all o n e. - - 

** But if the ligrbt was really a light created for the purpose, and brighter than 
that of the sun ; of drcomstanees so fanportent, mention should not have been 
4NBitted in the standard narrative* 
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»<wiiiii fai tlw iMWioiliw tf Adirt BUishm,'- Mdtrd H JUjliiiiif. < i>e#irt,« 
iiKlniW Mid thee fiirlMMe unto « fheGMtiks.* Note, D eiwik m t art rtwttt 
iMJDPt pitlBBoe no nui^ ftr d^tedeat'e eloqueBoe. 

** .fud^ef mtd ex9Cuiimien.^At the word OEmiIIIm, ezduniiftloB >-^ Awmj 
vSlh iaiB....he is not fit to U^e :*— dothee oest n/tTm in Stephen** €aee» m if 
|j» prappra for. itoning him. < Dnst thrown into the air.* Pw a eat, cUef 
cniMft CiMidhui hywia^ who coounuKb him to be < brought into the c ii tlp/ 
fUid * CTMiinwl by. eooorging.' While, for this purpose thej are binding fafan, 
Oi Dfclmdant oryiag oat, * M am a Rtmtm eUizem^^ the hindinr o n i i S j no 
neonrfi^g coaunences : the next day he is released, and tlie * chief piieata and 
•II their conncir are ^ sent for,* and defendant is < set before them/ ** 
Again, p. 360: 

^ Judges, chief priests in conucil assembled : present the high priests* Pro- 
•ecatoff% &e aaid judge: other prosecutors, as far as appears none. In modeni 
Rome-bred law, this mode of procedure, in which the parts of J«%0 ■nd pro se 
cntor are performed by the same person, is styled the inquisiioHtU: in oontim- 
diirtinction to this, that in which the part of prosecutor is borne by a dUbreat 
penon, is stiled the accusaiffrial. 

** Charges or queiitions put, not stated, 

** Dqfimdami. < I am a PhariMe. . . .the son of a Pharisee. Of the hope and 
Ksnrrection of the dead I am called in question.* 

** Thereupon (v. 9.) « great cry*. . .. 10. * Great dissention.* < GhM 

captain, fearing lest* (Defendant) < Paul should have been pulled in ptooen of 
them,' (innendo the sud judges) < commands soldiers,* who take him hmch lute 
the castle. 

** * Cry ? dissention ?* — ^wltence all this ? Acts has not here been explicit en ongfc 
to inform ns. As to Defendant's plea, that it was for believing in the Tft mUf 
rection tliat he was prosecuted, what could not but be perfectly kaown to Mm 
was, that it neither was true, nor by possibility could be so. Among nM 
indges, parties two— Pharisees and Saddocees: Pharisees the predownnat. 
* The Sadduoees (on thfo occasion says t. 8.) say there is no resarrectk»y 
neither angel nor spirit ; but the Pharisees confess both.' Prosemiting a Phn- 
risee for preaching the resunvction, (meaning always the general remrreotloo) 
would have been as if a Church-of-Englandist Priest were indicted in the KtagHl 
Bench for reading the Athanasian creed. Accordingly— it was a atntigcai of 
the defendant*8— this same misstatement : such it is expressly stated to be:*-* 
when defendant * perceived (v. 6.) that the one part were Saddneees smIUm 
other Pharisees,* then it was that he came out with it e and, ahready H him ^ 
aeen, how efiectually it answered its purpose." 

And again, p. 353 : 

** Scene, * Governor' Felix's judicatory. Judge, said Governor, 
to*. Orator Tertullus: Present, his clients, the< High-Priest* and < the Elden.* 
Procedure, accusatorial. Time, * twelve days (v. 11.) after THal 1 ; etatea, 
after Trial 2. 

** I. Counsel's Speech— Points touched upon in itj these:— Tver; 1^—4.) 

'< 1. Opening compliment to Governor Judge. His * proHaeaee' and < de» 
money.* 

** 2. Vituperative "surplusage, of course as if in B. R. though not paid Ibr, 1m. 
fees and taxes, by the sheet— Defendant, < a pestilent fellow.' 

** Charges three. To make the matter more intelligfible, had the priHimliag 
been by writing* iu the first instance, they might have b^n styled counts. 

2. Charge 1. Defendant * a mover of s^ition among all the Jews throngtie e t 
the world.' 

** 3. Charge 2. Said Defendant < a ringleader of the sect of the Naxarenes.* 

^ 4. Charge 3. Defendant * gone about to profene the temple.* 

" 5. Statement made of Trial 2, and the termination given to it by RoBMn 
/chief captain Lysias, taking said defendant out of their hands, and commanding 
accuser's appearance in this court : verses 7, 8. 

** 6. Viva voce evidence accordant : witnesses, neither quality nor number 
stated. < And ike Jetcs also assented, saying that these things were to.' (ver. 9.)** 

[To be coDLcluded in our next.] 
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Qf the principal Buildings tn, and about Jerusalem. 

Wb now proceed with a description of the church of the Holy 
Sepnlchre, which stands partly on the low ground, and partly on the 
mountain. It is not entered from the Strada Dolorosa, or Mournful 
Way ; the traveller has to ascend the next street, and then, turning 
to the left, to proceed along a winding descent till he arrives at the 
large open court in front of this sacred edifice ; where he will find, saya 
Dr. Richardson, every thing his heart can wish in the form of cruci- 
fixes, carved shells, heads and hracelets, saints and sherhet; all 
exposed to sale, and the venders thereof sitting on the ground beside 
their wares. 

The front of the church presents a singular mixture of eastern 
and western architecture ; but the combination, however contrary to 
the rigid chastitv of taste, produces an agreeable effect. Among the 
small columns of the front are two of verd-antique, and the aspect of 
the whole cannot be denied to possess a venerable richness, though it 
be destitute of regular beauty. The court is bounded by the wings of 
the eoBvent : that on the right contains Mount Calvary, and other 
■trrod places ; that on the left, the Greek chapel, and anciently 
tbe belfty. The door of the church faces the court, and is on the 
side of the building. It is open only on certain days in the week» 
and certain hours in each day. To get it opened at any other time, 
it is necessary to have an order of the two convents, the Latin and the 
Greek, with the sanction of the governor of the city. When open, 
the door is alwajrs guarded by Turks, who exact a tribute from all 
who enter. Once admitted, the visiters may remain all night, if they 
please. The crowd of persons pressing for admittance on certain days 
ia immense ; and the Turks, who keep the door, treat them in the 
roughest manner, notwithstanding that they pay for admission;')' 
aoneezing and beating them about like so many cattle. It must be 
allowed, however, that they are often extremely riotous, and conduct 
themselves in a manner very unbecoming their character of pilgrims, 
aff reaching the sepulchre of their Lord and Saviour. 

Having passed withm these sacred walls, the attention is first 
directed to a large flat stone in the floor, a little within the door ; it is 
aunrounded by a rail, and several lamps hang suspended over it. The 

• Continaed from p. 203. 

•f- Mr. BacktDgham paid 33 piastres. 
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pilgrims approach it on their knees, touch, and kiss it, and, pros- 
trating themselves before it, offer np their prayers in holj adoration. 
This we are told is the stone on which the body of onr Lord was washed 
and anointed, and prepared for the tomb. Taming to the left, and pro- 
ceeding a little forward, jou come into a round space immediately 
under the dome, surroundied with sixteen large colamns that anpport 
the gallery above. In the centre of this space stands the Holy Sepul- 
chre : it is inclosed in an oblong house, rounded at one end with small 
arcades or chapels for prayer in the outside of it, for the devotion of 
the Copts, the Ab^-ssinians, the Syrian, Maronite, and oClwr Chris- 
tians, who are not, like the Roman Catholics, the Greeks, and the 
Armenians, provided with large chapels in the body of the church. 
At the other end it is squared off, and furnished with a platfimn in 
front, which is ascended by a flight of steps, having a amaEL parapet 
wall of marble on each hand, and being floored with the same natenaL 
In the middle of diis small platform stands a block of polished marbla 
about a foot and a half s(|uare ; on this stone sat the angel who an- 
nounced the blessed tidmgs of the resurrection to Marj Magdalen, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James : '* He is not here, he is 
risen, as he said : come, see the (^ce where the Lord Iay«" Ad- 
yancing a step, and taking off your shoes and turbans at the desire of 
the ke^>er, he draws aside the curtain, and stepping dowa and bending 
almost to the ground, you enter» by a low narrow door,, into this 
mansion of victory, where Christ triumphed over the graye, and 
disarmed death of all his terrors. 

The tomb exhibited is a sarcophagy of white marble. aBghtlj 
tinged with blue ; it is six feet one inch and three quarters hmg, three 
feet three quarters of an inch broad, and two feet one inch andaonarter 
deep, measured on the outside. It is but indifferently polishedftaniueeins 
as if it had at one time been exposed to the pelting of the atomsnd the 
changes of the season, by which it has been consideraUy disintsgrated: 
it is without any ornament, and is made in the feshion of a Greek 
sarcophagus, and not like the ancient tombs of the Jowb» which we 
see cut in the rock for the reception of the dead ; nor like thoae atone 
troughs, or sarcophagi^ which were shewn to Dr. Richardaoiv WilcaDed 
the beds of the Lord Jesus, of Mary, of John, andof Zachanaa. There 
are seven.silver lamps constantly burning over it^ the gifts oCdiflkreat 
potentates, to illuminate this scene of hope and joy. "ne sarcophagns 
occupies about one half of the sepulchral chamber, and extends from 
one end of it to the other. A space about three feet wide in front of 
it is all that remains forf^he reception of visiters, so that not above 
three or four can be conveniently admitted at a time.* 

The accompanying plate, for which we are indebted to the tin^ 
■ess of Mr. Charles Taylor, shews not only the outer chamber ^ where 
the pilgrims are represented in acts of devotion, as is their custom, 
at the commemoration of the crucifixion and resurrection, but the 
inner chamber also, with the altar marking the place where the 



* Richardsoirs Travels along the IVIcditcrraiiean, &c. U. pp. 319 — 322. 
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bo4y of Jesus was laid. The figures in this chambel* are an Armenian, 
.and a Coptic priest. The entrance is guarded by Turkish janissa- 
ries; and the pilgrims in the outer chambers, are from various 
eastern parts. The stone, which lies down, and which a pilgrim is 
kissing, is supposed to be that which blooked up the entrance at the 
time of the resurrection : be that as it may, it is of a size eaactly 
fitted to the door-way of the sepulchre. 

The whole of these sacred premises is ornamented with hangings 
of damask and gold, at the expence of the King of Spain, (we thi& 
CkoLTleB III.), who also so far patronised the content, as to pay the 
arrears of its debt to the Turks, for permission to attend the sacred 
precincts. The paucity of pilgrims, during late years, having been 
insufficient to pay the expences of the place, the convent j of course, 
was distressed ; and must have been abandoned, but for this royal 
generosity and zeal. 

Having lately inspected a model of this building, says Mr. Taylor, 
brought from Jerusalem^ by one of the British officers who accom- 
panied Sir Sidney Smith, in his ever^memorable defence of Acre, 
I am led to think that Mr. Mayer, who made the drawing from which 
our plate is engraved, in order to shew the inner chamber advanta- 
geously, has made the entrance too large : as it certainly is impos- 
sible, judging by that model, to see the altar in the inner chamber, 
ail shewn in the print. 

The walls of the sepulchral chamber are of greenish marble, the 
species of that beautiful breccia vulgarly called verd'^antique.* 

Leaving this hallowed spot, the visiter is led to the place where 
Christ S4>peared to Mary Magdalen ; to the ** chapel of apparition,** 
where he S4>peared to the Virgin ; and then to the Greek chapel facing 
the sepulclure, in the centre of which tlie Greeks have set up a globe, 
to mark out the spot as the centre of the earth ; thus4ransferring, as 
Dr. Richardson remarks, the absurd notions of their ancient heathen 
priests respecting the navel of the earth, from Delphi to Jerusalem. 
A dark, narrow stair-case of about twenty steps conducts the pilg^m 
up to Mount Calvary. Here are shewn the place where Christ was 
nailed to the cross, where the cross was erected, the hole in which 
tbe end was fixed, and the rent in the rock, all covered with marUo, 
perforated in the proper places, so that the ancient recipient of the 
oroas, and the rent in the rock may be seen and touched. 

Descending from Calvary, the traveller enters the chapel of 
St. Helena, in Uie low rocky vault beneath which the cros^ is said to 
have been found. In this murky den, the discovery of the cross is 
celebrated in an appropriate mass by the Latins on ike dd of May. 
it is large enough to contain about thirty or forty persons, wedged in 
ekae array, and on that occasion it is generally crowded. The year 
that Dr. Richardson was at Jerusalem, it happened that the day on 
which the festival was to be celebrated by the Latins, was the same 
as that on which it was to be celebrated by the Greeks ; and he 
witnessed all the tug of war between the ecclesiastical combatants, 

^ ^_ I.I I m ■ — m^tm m i ■ -^m ■_!_■!__ ■ ^m— i ■ j ■ i ■ ■■ ' 

• Clarke'8 Travels, iv. p. 315. 
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who, with brick-bats and clubs, teeth and nails, fought for their 
chapel like kites or crows for their nest. The Romans were routed. 
** The devil aids the Greeks," exclaimed the saperior of the Latin 
Conyent, panting from the effects of a blow ; ** they are schismatics ; 
and yoa Englishmen, who live in our convent, see us beaten, and do 
not assist us." ^* How can you expect it," it was rejoined, ** when, 
if we fell in your cause, you would not allow us Christian burial ?" 
** Humph !" said the Roman, and called for the apothecary to .rub 
his back with the balsam of Jerusalem, that had been well basted 
with the blows of the cudgel, and undulated with lumps that rose like 
tubercles on the sides of a burning mountain. The Grreeks spent the 
night in firing pistols and rejoicing ; and were fined by the cadi next 
morning for disturbing his repose. 

The fathers -of the Latin convent annually perform the crucifixioD. 
Maundrell, who was present on one occasion, has given a particular 
description of the dramatic ceremonies. 

Their ceremony begins on Good Friday night, which b called 
by them the nox tenebrosa^ and is observed with such an extraordi- 
nary solemnity, that we shall subjoin this &ithful writer's very par- 
ticular description of- it. 

**• As soon as it grew dusk, all tiie friars and pilgrims were con- 
vened in the chapel of the Apparition, (which is a small oratory on 
the north side of the holy grave, adjoining to the apartment of the 
Latins,) in order to go in a procession round the church. But, before 
they set out, one of the friars preached a sermon in Italian in that 
chapel. He began his discourse thus : In questa notte tene" 
brosa, Sfc,^ at which words all the candles were instantly put out, to 
yield a Hvelier image of the occasion. And so we were held by the 
preacher, for near half an hour, very much in the dark. Sermon 
being ended, every person present had a large lighted taper put into 
his hand, as if it were to make amends for the former darkness ; and 
the crucifixes and other utensils were disposed in order for beginning 
the procession. Amongst the other crucifixes, there was one of a 
very large size, which bore upon it the image of our Lord, as big as 
the life. The image was fastened to it with great nails, crowned 
with thorns, besmeared with blood ; and so exquisitely was it formed, 
that it represented in a very lively manner the lamentable spectacle 
of our Lord's body, as it hung upon the cross. This figure was 
carried all along in the head of the procession ; after which, the 
company followed to all the sanctuaries in the church, singing their 
appointed hymn at every one. 

The first place they visited was that of the pillar of Flagellation, 
a large piece of which is kept in a little cell, just at the dpor of the 
chapel of the Apparition. There they sung their proper hymn ; and 
another friar entertained the company with a sermon in Spanish, 
touching the scourging of our Lord. 

From hence they proceeded in solemn order to the prison of 
Christ, where they pretend he was secured whilst the soldiers made 
things ready for his crucifixion ; here, likewise, they sung their hymn, 
and a third friar preached in French. 
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From the prison they went to the altar of the division of Christ's 
garments ; where they only sung their hymn, without adding any sermon. 

Having done here, they advanced to the chapel of tiie Derision ; 
at which, after their hymn, they had a fourth sermon (as I remember) 
in French. 

From this place they went up to Calvary, leaving their shoes at 
the bottom of the stairs. Here are two altars to be visited : one 
where our Lord is supposed to have been nailed to his cross ; another 
where his cross was erected. At the former of these they laid down 
the great crucifix (which I but now described) upon the floor, and 
acted a kind of resemblance of Christ's being nailed to the cross ; 
and after the hymn, one of the friars preached another sermon in 
Spanish, upon the crucifixion. 

From hence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the cross 
18 supposed to have been erected, bearing the image of our Lord's 
body. At this altar is a hole in the natural rock, said to be the verv 
same individual one in which the foot of our Lord's cross stooo. 
Here they set up their cross, with the bloody crucified image upon it ; 
and, leaving it in that posture, they first sung their hjrmn, and then 
the father-guardian, sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion 
sermon in Italian. 

At about one yard and a half distance from the hole in which 
the foot of the cross was fixed, is seen that memorable cleft in 
the rock, said to have been made by the earthquake which hap- 
pened at the suffering of the God of nature ; when (as St. Mat- 
thew, chap, xxvii. verse 51, witnesseth) * The rocks rent, and the 
very graves were opened.' This cleft, as to what now appears of 
it, IS about a span wide at its upper part, and two deep ; after which 
it closes ; but it opens again below (as you may see in another 
chapel, contiguous to the side of Calvary), and runs down to an 
unknown depth in the earth. That this rent was made by the earth- 
quake that happened at our Lord's passion, there is only tradition to 
prove : but that it is a natural and genuine breach, and not coun- 
terfeited by any art, the sense and reason of every one that sees 
it may convince him ; for the sides of it fit like two tallies to each 
other ; and yet it runs in such intricate windings as could not well be 
counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by any instruments. 

The ceremony of the passion being over, and the guardian's 
sermon ended, two friars, personating, the one Joseph of Arimathea, 
and the other Nicodemus, approached the cross, and with a most 
solemn, concerned air, both of aspect and behaviour, drew out the 
great nails, and look down the feigned body from the cross. It was 
an efligy so contrived that its limbs were soft and flexible, as if they 
had been real flesh ; and nothing could be more surprising than 
to see the two pretended mourners bend down the arms, which were 
before extended, and dispose them upon the trunk, in such a manner 
as is usual in corpses. 

The body, being taken down from the cross, was received in a 
fair large winding sheet, and carried down from Calvary ; the whole 
company attending, as before, to the stone of unction. This is taken 
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lor Ihe Tery pliuio where the preciovs body of our Lord was anointed 
^idprqiarea for the buiial (John xk. 39.)- ^^^^ ^^^7 ^^ down thw 
imaginary eorpte» and, casting over itseyeral sweet powders and spices, 
wrapt it up in the winding sheet : whilst this was doing, they song 
their proper hymn, and afterwards one of the friars preached in 
Arabio, a funeral sermon. 

These obsequies being finished, they carried off their &ncied 
corpse, ai|d laid it in the sepulchre, shutting up the door till Baster 
morning. And now, after so many sermons, and so long, not to say 
tedious a ceremony, it may well be imagined, that the weariness of 
the congregation, as well as the hour of the night, made it needful 
to go to rest. 

The next morning nothing extraordinary passed, which gave 
many of the pilgrims leisure to have their arms marked with the usual 
ensigns of Jeriraalem. The artists who undertake the operation^ do 
it in this manner : they have stamps in wood of any figure that j^eii 
desire, which they first print off upon your arm with powder of char- 
coal; then taking two very fine needles, tied dose together, and 
dipping them often, like a pen, in certain ink, compounded, as I was 
informed, of gunpowder and ox-gall, they make with them smaB 
punctures all along the lines of the figure which they have printed ; 
and then washing the part in wine,- conclude the work. These 
punctures they make with great quickness and dexterity, and with* 
scarce any smart, seldom piercing so deep as to draw the blood. 

In the afternoon of this day the congregation was assembled in 
the area before the holy grave, where the friars spent some hours in 
singing over the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which fnnction, with the 
usual procession to the holy places, was all the ceremony of this day. 

On Easter morning the sepulchre was again set open very early. 
The clouds of the former morning were cleared up, and the firiars put 
on a face of joy and serenity, as if it had been the real juncture of 
our Lord's resurrection. Nor, doubtless, was this joy feigned, 
whatever their mourning might be, this being the day in which their 
Lenten disciplines expired, and they were come to a full belly again. 

The mass was celebrated this m<Hming just before the holy se- 
pulchre, being the most eminent place in the church, where the 
father-guardian had a throne erected; and being array^ in episoopal 
robes, with a mitre on his head, in the sight of the Turks, he gave 
the host to all that were disposed to receive it ; not refusing children 
of seven or eight years old. This office being ended, we made enr 
exit out of the sepulchre, and, returning to the convent, dined with 
the friars."* 

Dr. Richardson was not in Jerusalem in time to witness the 

celebration of the crucifixion by the Latin Church, but was present at 

the service of the Greek Church, on their anniversary of the resnr^ 

rection. '* The rules of this Church," he remarks, ** do not pevmit 

he exhibition of graven images in their worship; but, as some 

ensible representation of the body of our Saviour was deemed neces- 
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ssrj, either in the iray of raockerj er devdtion, ene apparently lifeless 
iras extended on a board, and carried roond the sepulchre, with a 
mighty uproar ; boys and men going sdongside of it striking fire from 
flint. The ceremony began about eleren o^dock ; the chmrch was 
Ml in every quarter. The conduct of many of the attendants shewed 
that they entered the holy place in a becoming frame of mind ; these 
sat retired in the different chapels or recesses that surround the se- 
pulchre, and ' were chiefly females. The galleries abore were also 
crowded ; many Turkish oflicers were present. The governor was 
expected but did not arrive. The mob occupied the body of the 
house, and their behaviour was disorderly in the extreme ; they 
hallooed and ran about, leaped on one another's shoulders, revelling 
in the most unseemly manner, more like bacchanals, or unchained 
maniacs, or a set of rioters at a feir, then celebraters of the resur* 
reetion of the blessed Jesus. Numbers of Turkish soldiers were 
placed in the church to act as constables, and did their best to pre- 
serve order and decency; but, notwithstanding all their eflbrts in 
beating them with dubs, pulling and thrusting them about like so 
many^Bsofdeily animals, the noise and uproar continued till about two 
o'dock, when the grand quackery of the day began to be played off 
by the ^rand charlatan, the Greek bbhop of Jerusalem; for, with 
an possible respect for his sacred office, I cannot designate him 
or ms exhibition by any other names that will adequately describe 
their character. The juggle attempted to be played off, is usually 
denominated the Grecian ^, which, it is pretended, bursts from the 
holy sepulchre in a supernatural manner, on tiie anniversary of this 
day, and at which all the pilgrims of this persuasion light their lamps 
and torches, believing that they have thus received fire from 
heaTcn. 

** Before the ceremony commenced, the higher ecclesiastics en- 
tered the sepulchre, and in a little time light was perceived at a small 
window in its side. Thither all the people crowded in wild disorder, 
and lighted their torches at the fiame, which, from the place where 
we stood, the station of the -organ bdenging to the Roman Catholic 
church, was distinctly seen to issue from a burning body, placed on 
the lower part of the window, within tiie tomb. This, when some 
of the wicks were of difficult accession, was raised up and pushed 
nearer ; at other times the flame was lowered down, and was out of 
sight, intimating that Heaven reqtiired to draiv its breath, and the 
me to receive a fresh supply of combustible materials ; when again 
raised up, it burned with greater brilliancy, and, on becoming fainter, 
was again lowered down as before ; which shewed that the priests 
meant to be very artfiol, and were in reality very ignorant ; for I am 
sure there is not a pyrotechnist in London who would not have im- 
proved the exhibition. Tlius, however, they continued raising the 
light when strong, and lowering it when it became faint, till M the 
torches were lighted. No one. Tike the Druids of old, under the pain 
of excommunication, durst light Ins torch at that of another ; all 
behoved to be regularly set on fire by the fiame from the* window, 
otherwise they were held in detestation all the year round. As soon. 
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however, as this iUmnination was accomplished, the bithopa and prieatt 
sallied forth from the tomb, and, joined by the other ecclenastics who 
were waiting without in their canonicals, and with torches in their 
hands, all arranged themseWes according to the precedency of their 
churches, Greelu, Armenians, Copts, Syrians, &c. Sec, and marched 
three times round the church, bearing their flaming torches high above 
their heads. The efiect was particularly brilliant, more eqpeciallir 
when they passed down or came up from encompassing the GreuL 
chapel. The torches, by this time, were either burnt out or extinguished, 
and here the ceremony closed. The priests laid aside their robes and 
their torches, and the multitude dispersed, more convinced of any 
thing, if they reasoned at all, than of the celestial origin of the fire 
by which their torches had been lighted up.** ** Need we be tor- 
prised," adds this intelligent writer, ** that monotheistical Moslems 
deride the Christian devotion, insult them to their fitce, and call tibem 
dogs and idolaters ? Had I been summoned without any premomtioii 
to witness such a ceremony, I should have enquired, who is the God, 
when such are the rites, and these are the priests ?'*^ 

In the year 1808, Uie church of the holy sepulchre was entirely 
destroyed by fire : but it is remarkable, that the chapel containing ^e 
holy sepulchre, Sec, received not the least injury, although situated 
immediately under the cupola, which fell in with a dreadful crash, 
pouring forth streams of liquid fire, from the quantity of lead wiUi 
which it was covered :— not even the silk hangings with whidi it 
was decorated, nor the splendid painting of the resurrection placed at 
the entrance of the sepulchre, sustained the least injury. The archi- 
tecture and decoration of the interior of the present building are said 
to be much inferior to those of the original edifice. The general plan 
of the whole building, and the arrangement of the holy stations which 
it contains, are, however, so exacUy preserved, that the descriptions 
of the earliest visitors, apply as correctly to its present as to its 
former state. 

[To be conttnaed.] 



bonnet to tj^e HScitfi. 

O Thon, at whose behest the passiTe light 
Obsequious sprang finom the dark caves of night ! 
Thon speak*8t, and, lo ! each annimated frame 
AssumM its form, and into being came ! ^ 
Old Chaos heard, and, trembling at thy word, 
AclcnowledgM Thee as uniyersal Lord. 
All live and move, and are sustainM by thee. 
That tread the earth, and range the boundless sea ! 
And e*en when empires fidl, and states decay. 
Rocks decompose, and mountains melt away ; 
When orb on orb consumes, and world on world. 
And all creation*s in combustion hurlM, 
Thou wilt, unmoved, the wreck of time snnriTe \ 
Tho* nature*s self expire, her God shall Uve. 
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% Samvwl, ZTiiL 9i— 38. 

In dread snspenie beneath the tower. 

Sat Israel's minstrel king. 
His harp had lost its soothing power. 

And nnite was erery string j— 
Am near approachM the battle hour. 

Sad thooghts were seen to fling 
Their shadows o*er the brows so fhir. 
Of him who sat in silence there. 

^ Watchman, thy station yetretahi:** 
Soch was the monarch's cry, 

*^ MariL well, if o'er the dnsty plain 
A messenger draws nigh ; 

For dreadAil thoughts distract my brain. 
And phantom spectres fly 

Before my sight; as if to tell 

That Absalom my son hath fell.** 

Hie gazing sentinel replied, 

^ A warrior hastens on. 
Fleet as the roe, the mountain's pride. 

Equalled in speed by none : — 
He nean^— 'tis like the martial stride 

Of noble Zadock's son." 
The Ung then— << If alone his flight 
He bringeth tidings Arom the fight.' 



VI 



^ And now another greets my view, 

Befabid the first not fiu*, 
His step is soldier-like and true. 

As if firom fields of war. 
Upon a courier's wings he flew, 

Hie battle'k messenger." 
^ He too," exclaimed the anxious king, 
^ Doth tidings fimn the battle bring/ 



f» 



Before the throne Ahimaaz fell, 
And prostrate kiss'd the sod, 

Exclaiming breathless, ** All is well, 
Bkss'd be the Lord thy God, 
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2 Cnmoir. xiii. l.^Abyah, in 1 Kings zt. 1. Is called AbQam ; but radf 
changes are frequent in Scripture, and may be owing to a variety of cdrciiBii- 
stances. ligfatfbot's Chron. i. p. 78, 79. 

2 Cbron. XVI. 12^ — Asa^s disease is only ezprensed by r n yiy > ^ fOd U- 
molehjf and whether it was the goui or tedemaioms, (accordingfto Schemer) it 
seems difficult positirely to say. Script, illustrated by Nat. Science, p. 122. 

Hbsiod and Homer are supposed to have lired about this period. Several 
resemblances in their writings to parts of Holy Scripture are interestingly noticed 
In Dr. Gray^s Connect, of Sac. and Prof. Literat. ii. p. 8 — 50. 

2 Chron. xvii. 7— 9.— The very spirit of our own Missionary and Bible 
Society days is here displayed ! But wherefore the circumstance of verse 9— 
the scarcity of the Scriptures ?— only one copy in the whole kingdom? A 
history of Uie Bible, the composition of its seyeraJ parts, extent of its possesrion 
and use, within its own periods ftom Genesis to Revelation, and founded 
entirely on its own explicit testimony, would present numerous sinoilarly affectiag 
events. Bui where U eueh a hUtory to hefwmd? 

2 Cnaoir. xx. 1—26.— How remarkable a narrative throughout ; and how 
worthy the notice of the friendt cf the Peace Soeietpy as most decidedly 
countenancing the object of that truly christian insdtution ! What signal 
success attended the display of praying, pacific principles ! Bdiold, their san- 
guinary invaders were ^* by these heavenly arms subduckl** ! CkrUtianef go and 
do likewise. 

Psalm cxv. and xlvi.— The former was probably written by Jehodiaphat 
(Wells), and the latter perhaps in his reign. RosenmiiUer. 

2 Chron. xx. 36. — Respecting the commerce and trade hence conducted 
with Africa, Persia, India, &c. some important information is cominunicated in 
Br. Prideaux^s Connect, of the Old and New Test. i. p. 33—40. 

2 Chron. xxi. 12^ — Thb ** writing^ might have been a predictioii of 
Jehoram^s impiety and miserable Meath, delivered in the time of the propliety 
and was now laid before this wicked king for the first time. Dr. A. QariLe. 
It was the first written prophecy of which we read, which confined itself to the 
judgments about to be inflicted on an individual. Townsend's Anangement, Stifu 
ii. p. 171 j Kennicott*8 Remarks, &c. 
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Sect. 16. j| Prediction of Amos, and Je- 
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Interregnam after the death 
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evil." 



8 Kings XIV. 28. 
Amos, VII: 10— 
17. VIII, IX. 
8 Kings XIV. 89 

Ho8ea,iv. 1-- >19. 

2 Kings XV. 8-86. 



XV. 27—89. 



JoHAH. — Some part of his life is celebrated by pagans : Grotios de Verit. 
lib. L c. 16 5 Bocharti Opera, torn. iii. p. 748 ; Nos. 3, 145 and 478 of Fragments 
by tbe ecBtor of Calmet, explain certain difficult portions of his present remaining 
book. 

HoiBA IV— contafais a description of tlie violence, idolatry and disorder 
which existed In Israel during the interregnum between Jerdboam^s death and 
Zecharlab*k accession. A civil war raged in the country, and a general and 
increasing oorraption of mannera clutfacteriied the apostate tri^. Well^ 
Tkylor and Townsend. 

8 KiiTGS XV. 29.— These were never again restored to Israel. Lightfoot^s 
Chron. p. 100. The captivities of Israel, Judah, &c. are severally enumerated 
and illustrated in Calmet^s Bib. Encyclop. tom. i. 

Obadiah^— The time of his prophecy has not yet been unanimously de- 
termined. Its tenor compared with 8 Chron. xzviii. 17. may Justify its insertion 
in the present connection. Townsend and Dupin. 

Isaiah xviii.-^%hi thk most obscure of his pn^hecies consult Lowth*s 
notes ^ Honiey*k Bib. Critidsms, U. p. 107—178 ; Critica BibUca, i. p. 841— ^6» 
406,«ole. 

Nahvm *t subject is the destruction of Nhieveh, and the ruin of the Assy- 
riaas, for their cruel tyranny over the Israelites. He probably escaped into 
Jndah, when Israel was taken captive. Newcome^ Crray, Horne. 

ItAiAR XIV— contains a poem superior to any thing of its Und extant in 
any language. Dr. Lowth. 

Isaiah xix. 1, 3, 18. — Leusden^s Hebrew Compend. and Burder^s Orient. 
Cnptoms, i. p. 165. 

Isaiah xxxii— xxxv.— From the manner hi which the whole of these 
fimr cfaapten are connected tog^her, by the allusions contained in them to 
that giorious king, who shall ** rdgn in righteousness," and to the future events 
of the latter days, they are inserted together in this place. See Dn. ligfatfoot, 
Lowth and Horsley. 

Psalm xliv.— It is not unliicely that HezelLiah was the author of this 
Fnlm, and perhaps soon after the blaiqfAiemous message of Rabshalceh. Mndge. 
I^iALif Lxxv— is supposed to have been written by Asaph, on the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army under Sennacherib. Trevell. 

FiALM Lxxvi.— This \m a song of triumph on God's deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem fftmt a powerful army which &reatened its destruction, probably the army 
of Sennacherib. Green. 

Isaiah xl—lxvi.— These prophecies were, in all probability, delivered 
in the latter yean of Hez^tsh*s reign. They may be divided, according to 
the plan of Vitringaand Tomline, into sections. Homers Introd; Townsrad's 
Arrangewent. The ^ double sense," or secondary application, of prophetical 
Bangnage, is yet very ihr fVom being judiciously and satisfactorily explained by 
writera in general. Must not the Scriptures tkemnivet be our only- guide 
and rule? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SUCCBSSIYE REIGNS OF AHAZ AND HBZEKIAH. 



A. M. 



o6Ct« 1. 

4. 



firom 



3262 



to 



3306. 



KINGDOM OF JUDAU. 

The idolatrous character of 
Ahaz. 

Invasion, by Rezin of Syria 
and Pekah of Israel. 

Threatenings against Damas- 
cus and Jacob, partly exe- 
cuted. 

** ThQ vision of Obadiah," 
concerning £dom and Jacob. 

Alliance with " Tiglath-pile- 
Sfsr, King of Assyria.'* 

Hosea's reproof, and threa- 
tened punishment. 

Death of Ahaz, and prediction 
of Qezekiah's power. 

The reforming and prosperous 
administration of HezekiaH* 

Prophecy of Isaiah concern- 
ing Moab. 

The reformation supported by 
the prophet Micah. 

11. II Predicftion of the ten tribes, 
of Egypt, and of Assyria. 

12. The prophecy of Nahum 
against Nineveh. 

13. 11 Destruction of Tyre prophc'- 

sied. 

14. On the invasion by the Assy* 
rian army. 

15. 11 General prophecies respect- 
ing Judsa and Babylon. 

16. U Sennacherib's invasion, and 
Hezekiah's submission. 



8. 

9. 
10. 



2 Kings XVI. 1^. 

XVI. 6. Isa. 

VII— X. 1—4. 

It. XVII, XXVIII. 

2 Chr. XXVIII. 

4—19. and Is. i. 

2. to end. 

Obsd, yerl 1—21. 

2 Kings XVI. 6-18. 

2 Chr. XXVIII. 

20—25. 
Hosea v. and vi. 



2Chr.XXVlU.S6, 
27;i4%Kings 
XVJU 19,20. Isa. 
ICIV. 8$-^2. 

2 Kings'xvui: 1- 
8.'2Chr.' 



17. 



The sickness and recovery of 
Hezekiah. 



iMLXV-'aiMlXVI. 

.1 .( Mr,. 

Mic. Ill — VII. 

2 Kings XVIII. 

7,8. 
Isa. XVIII. & XIX. 

Nahnm i— iii. 



Isa. XXIII. I, to 
end. 

— X. 5— XIV. 

1—27. 



XXII. 1 — 14. 

XXI. 

2 Chr. XXXII. 1—^ 
8.2Kings XVIII. 
13—16. Is. XX. 



— XXXII. 84— 
26. 2 Kings XX. 
1-10.' Is. zxxix- 
xxxy. XXXVIII 

9—21. 



B.C. 



^roBi 



742 



to 



69«. 
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Second ihyasion by Senan- 
pb^riby King of Asayria. 

Army of Semiaobenb des- 
troyed by tbe Simoom. 

A series of propbetic poeii^s 

or discourses. 
The l|ionored deatb and se- 

^Iture of Hezekiab. 



KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

Tbe administrations of Pekah 

sind Hosbea. 

Hosb^a invaded by Shalma* 
^ neser. King of Assyria. 
CTaptivity foretold; and tbe 

pec^e admonished, 
*^ Israel carried away into 

Assyria." 



2Chr. XXXII. 9— 
23.9l(iqg.xvqf 
17— XIX. 7. and 

2 kI^P XIX. 8- 
t9' FJi. Lxxiii- 

f«xxy.^Lxi(Ti. 
Im. XLr-i'^vi- 

2 Cbr. XXXII. 27 
—-3^. XXIX. 1, 
2. I^. XXX vi — 

xxxix.&2Kin. 
XX. 90, 21. 



2Ki|ig# XV. 30,31. 
XTIU. 1, 2. 

XVII. 3, 4. 

Hosea, vii— xiv. 

8 Kings XVII. 5— 
fisi. ICVIII. 9— 
12. 



R4I111 4MPHiie|toett H^ exiirtencc about these tiBies» the foniHlRtioA of whjcfa 
b coB^MUy dated 753 yean before the birth of Chr^l. Sir W. Rai^Ieieh*a 
Marroir of HliAor&e^ p. ^1-^227. and Bo6snet*s Univ. Hitt. p. $0, 31. 

2 pQ^oii. xxxn. 9lf — 33.— Towards appreciating; comictly the character 
of ttia jOMBAVPh and the splendoii^ of hit reign, eonildembie asflataBco fnaj be 
obtaineil from CMmetV n^itio^ of Hex^^iUfhy with tluB Frigments there adverted 
to^ hi tbe h»t edition of hf^^ib. Encyclop. vol. i. and Fn^t^fiiix^s Connect, vol. ii. 

UosBA VII — XIV. — These chapters mvflX have, j^e^n delivered before the 
ten tribes were taken captive, a^ thie' pro|)het not 01^ denounces veifgeanoe 
against' them, bnt constantly addresses them, as' a nation still in existence : 
they wast likfinae have been spoken, after Horiiea; %i|^ of Israel, had 
revoltefi fWmi Assyria, and entered intf) t,XpAj witbSft Kill? of Egypt, (2i Kings, 
xviL 4> because the propbet alludes to this circumstance. in chap. vii. 11. and 
xii. 1. Cknay^s Key, and tightfoot^s Chfoolcle. 

2 fciUGS XVIII. 11.— The most rnnaikable ckcamstance, attending the 
captiviiv of Israel, is t|ie lioes of the te|k fyib^s ^e bear-irtif||UjDg: ipore relucting 
them, &c^l^tiagtl^ remnant of them wh9 retpmed with •'ndah and Benjamin 
firon B^^^Ijp.*. ' Joiee|ihua and Jerome suppose them to b€| absorbed in the 
^aiponff whom thcgr were scattered. This appears ^so to t>e tbe pre- 
vaiUng; op^d<x^ Vve have probably yet to receive fhmi the East muth light 
«■ tup mjlecty and cannot now pretend to decide, or even to discuss the 
qncatkp; but we may remark, that the very obscurity into which thqy have 
dwindled, if thsy exist at all, is the result of their reparation from the liuc of 
tfw Messkdi, which took place when they voluntarily resigned their Interest In 
itm ha/^ ^ Diavid. (Encydop. M^trop. part it- Mlstorxfc|),iH,) Th» circum. 
wUmjc^ 5<igether frith a siJHJUjir ey^t in FelMih> reigi), sem^ most dtepl^ to 
MBCf the (raestip% i^ometini^fi eRterti^ined, ^i the ^ew9 fimt retknmHam to 
Paiuiimt. But is that to Im partfal, qr nniveisBi|l f Where^ indeoU^' is th« 
bnbility, or the propriety, of its being accomplisheid at all ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MANA88BH, AMON, AND J08IAH, IN SUCCESSION, OYBE 4UDAH. 



. 1. 



A» Ml> 



lirom 



3306 



to 



3394. 



3. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 



The idoUtrous practices of| 

Manssseh. 
A prediction of the captiTitjr 

of Shebna. 
The captivity and death of| 

Manasseh. 



The former Provinces of the 

ten tribes. 
Idolatrous reign and murder 

of Amon. 

The early piety and reforma- 
tion of Josiah. 

Commencement of Jeremiah's 
prophetical office. 

The temple repaired, and 
the Scriptures discovered. 

Zephaniah begins his prophe- 
tical career. 

Religion reformed, and apass- 
over celebrated. 

Backsliding of the people re- 
proved, and their captivity 
described. 

Habakkuk foretels the pu- 
nishment of the people. 

The lamentation and exhor- 
tation of Jeremiah. 

The people reminded of the 
covenant of Josiah. 

The death of, and lamenta- 
tion for Josiah. 



S Kings XXI. 1— 
16. 

Us. XXII. 15. to 
ead. 

2 Chr. XXXIII. 11 
— aO. 2 King! 
XXI. 17, IS 
2 Chr. xxxni. 
1—10. 

2 Kings XVII. 24. 
to end. 



2 Chron. 
xzxni. 21—^85. 
XXfl.1,2. 



2 Chr. XXXIV. 



Jeram. i, ii, lii. 



2 Chr. XXXIV. 8 



Zepb. i,ii,ui« 

2 Kings xxill. 4 
—20. 2 Chr. 

XXXIV. 33. and 

XXXV. 1—19. 
Jerem. ill. 6—25. 

IV, V, VI. 

Habak i, ii, ui. 
Jerem. vil— X. 

— XI and XII. 



2 Chr. xxxy. 24 
—27. XXXIV. 1 
2. and 2 Kings 
XXII. 3—20. 
xxiii. 1—3, 21 
—24,28—30. 



B.C. 



to 



610. 



2 Kings xxi. 13.— <* I will wipe, etc.** The meanness of the fnage ii 
fnlly equalled by the plainess and inelegance of the expression ; and yet, meh 
is its* consistency, such the propriety of its application, that I do not scraf^e to 
pronounce it sublime. Lowth> Sac. Poetry, i. p. 1&5. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUDING REIGNS OF JBHOAHAZ AND JEHOIAKIM. 



S6Ct. !• 



3. 



A. Bl« 


4. 


from 




3394 


— 5. 


to 


^-* 6. 


398. 


— 7. 




— 8. 



The short reig^ of Jehoahaz, 
. son of Josiah. 

Accession of his brother Elia- 
kim, named Jehoiakim. 

The captivity and destruction 
of Jerusalem predicted. 

Predictions, and the prophet's 
various persecutions. 

The Rechabites flee to Jeru- 
salem from the Chaldeans. 

Prophecy of the seventy years* 
captivity. 

Baruch reads ^^ a roll of a 
book," and is comforted. 

The beginning of the cap- 
tivity. 



2 Chr. XXXVI. 1 
—4. 2 Kin^ 
XXIII. 31—^. 

2 Kings XXIII. 36) 
37. 

Jerem. ziii— xix. 

— XX. XXII. 1 

— 23. XXVI 
XL VI. 1-^12. 



XXXV. 1. to 



end. 



— XXV. 1. to 
end, 

— XXXVI. 1—8. 
and xLv. - 

2 Kings XXIV. 
partofl. 2Chr. 
XXXVI. 6, 7. 
Dan I. 1 — 7. 
2 Kings XXIV. 
3, 4. 



B.C. 

'from 
610 
to 
606. 



2 K111O8. XVII. 24.— 41. — ^What an affecting view is here given of the 
pfevaknt idolatries of the day! <* Some account of the ancient Samaritans** 
appears in Fleury's Manners, etc. p. 346 — 350 : but the long and lominoos discos. 
flioD of the subject Somariiant, in Cahnet^s Bib. Encyclop. most be referred to, 
as conmunicating very abundant information. 

JBrnXMiAH.— His predictions are to be placed in the following order —(1.) In 
the reign of Josiah, ch. i.— xii. ^2.) In the reign of Jeh<^akim,xiii.— xx. xxii. xxiii. 
XXXV. xxxvL xlv.^xlviii. and xlix. 1—33. (s!) In the reini of Zedekiah, xxi. xxiv. 
xxvii.r->xxxiv. xxxvii.^— xxxix. xlix. 34.-39. and 1. IL (4.) Under the government 
of GedaliahyXl^— xliv. — Dr. Blayney, whose transUtion and Notes might, it is 
presumed, be improved by similar additions to those already suggested in refe- 
rence to Dr. Lowth*s Isaiah.— ^Jarpiov has written an ehiborate dis^usltion on the 
variations between the Hebrew and the Sept. in the order of these prophedesy 
and has given a table illustrating those variatioiiB. introd. Bibl. Lib. Vet. Test, 
iii. p. 144 y Home*s Introd. iv. p, 19fr— 206; and Townsend^s Anrang. ii. p. 383— 
388» fumish most useful explanations. 

2 Chr. xxxiv. 14 ; 2 Kihgs. xxii. 8— Intellige. vel Avrcypa^v Mosis, 
quod Juasu Dei in sacrario repositum erat. Deal. xxxi. 24 : vel quemvis libnun 
Legis. Adeo neglecta erat sub Manasse et .Amon lex Dei, ut pro re magna et 
cxtmoffdioBria habitum sit re pestum iiiisse Kbrum Legisin tempio Impii ilUReges 
mmenm Ubros aut combusserunt aut oompresserunt Adeo ut Josias non dum habuerit 
libnui Legis. ** In the house, etc.** Vel in area aliqua pecuniaria dam inde argen- 
CoBi ad Templi fabricam etfunderetur; vel in muroTempli hinc inde perfoaso^ in 
qam sacerdotesaliqui llbros Legis absoonderaat in secretis loculamentis quae Jam per 
csnwntarios dum santa tecta instanrant, aperta ct libri in Inoem producti sunt. 
Fodb*s Synops. i. col. 698. The Scriptures discovered ! Thanks to Providence lor 
their wooderAil preservatioDy and the growing extent of their diffiuiiop in modem 
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times. The BriiUk and Foreifp^ BiliU SoeUip propoees m its worthy, mriTalled 
ott|ect,.that*< tke bookofthelaw sbcmldbefraiA^'* m( « fat the Mme tttfU^hardT 
only, but <* in the house** of every hnman bein^ throogfaout the worid ! 

Zbpbamias— ivobnblj nddraned (hose IdolaiSroas prieato who were not 
yet eztbpatM by (he refiglons zeal of Jodtlh, CZieph. L 4, &— 0, oomp. with 
8 Kings iOStS b, 6— 12]^^-— thnophecies diieOy ao6oii|>nshed by NebndiiidMinur. 
ligfatfoot^s T^aoD 'y Gray*s K^. 

2 CMoW.- zzxt. 16.— Tm paanyr^r was oeltelirated hi 6ia6t confermity to 
all the mles appointed hy Moses ; so thttt nosocft |M*B6Ydr hid been kept since the 
days of Samuel the Prophet. WamrSecipt Hist. cMp. xfi. 4 59. 

Habakkuk.— It seems probable that he Hred aJW the UAJog of Ninereh ; 
as he prophesies of the Chaldeans, and is silent on the sa^ect of the AasyHhai. 
He stands high in the class of the Hebi^w poets/— Newcome^ Wdls, Green. 

2 CttltOH. xzxT. 25^-— Public charteteni were lamented in anniremiy in- 
lemnities witti mounrfVil mveric, and oftentimes in such a manneras might represent 
the drcnm^Huioea of their aflttetion dt dieltth, allhr att they cMdd with ^uyi k Hy 
Harmer*s Obsenrat. ilt p. 435. * . 

Jbrkm. xzzy. 1 — 19.— On the pecnliaritieB of the RechaliiteB, the reader' is 
advised to look at Calmet*s Bib. Encyclop. torn ii. and Dr. Blayney*s Jereaniah. 

Damibl — was one of the greatest of the PrdpHMs : ii€ cbnversed fiuuMMy 
with God, and fiM only prettcted ftitatt evenlh (as oMicr p rof Hi e ii did), fant also 
determined the UOmb hi which they sho«ld happon: Jqaep fito s, Antiq. Jnd. Hb. z. 
c. 11. Sect. 7. See more in Horne^k introd^Mt. It. pp. 210-^19. 

Dam. I. 1.— The year of the Captivity must be dated ttam A.C. 066, the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim ; for the decree of Cyrus was issued at the end of the 
seventy years, in t^e year &36. Townaend ii. p. 451. Encyclop. Metrop. Put iii. 
History p. 178. 

(To be continued in the next.] 

ECCLES. i. 9. 
*< Tnere U no new iking under the eun, 



»» 



In vain we search for sometliing new. 
Id all we hear, in all we view ; ^ 
For things of every kind have Seen, 
In substance, what th^ now are seen. 
In proof, among the names of note, 
A Solomon we freely quote. 
Who ranged tlie 6eld of knowledge o^cr. 
And teft us nothing to explore. 
That which is now with rapture seen. 
As it before had never been. 
Is but the child of former times, 
Or other men, or other climes. 
The same pursuits mankind engage ; 
The fiame vile passions rul^ or rage ; 
't\ke same their fears, and hopes, and joys, 
Their arts, their studies, and their toys : 

Man is but man, whatever hb name, , 

And right and wrong aire still the same. i. K 

Maver/brdwest. 
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.' > ■ 
IWeprM tkefoUawing beoHtifiUtitrnxoi, on Or Mi^/Wwi o w&rkjuitpMi^kmif 
tmd mtaMy << An Apoiogp Jbr DaaJwuT! we with ii am egtetuice drem- 
taHom. ED.] 

I. 

Maker of all things ! good alnd wise iirt dion. 
And powerful, aa thy wondrona worka declare !— 

Yet not thoae gloriea, that adorn the bmr 
Of sahle-yested night— not moon, qoratar. 

Nor angbt sublime or beautmil l>elbw,' 
Can with thy nobleat work, the Mitud, comfwre ! 

Though br^ht and lovety, yet onooMtdooa these 

Tis Mind alone^ that lives, and feels, and sees 

If minds had not existed, aUbesidey 

Of gjeat and glorionS| had beeii made in yain ; 
Withmit the cbnseiottB spirit to redde • 

Beneath this oonoaVe lieaFei^ the wide domain 
Of nature were a vast, UQOocupied^ . . 
. And dreary waste—the S9litiury ceign 
Qf everlasting fUim<^ ^T-'fiB the i|out-- * 

Tluit sparlL divine— that ammates the whole. 

llie soul— that \oM around^ and sees, miseeo^— 

That, iHth. one glance, nnnumb^'d worlds descries^— 
Tliat pondeni.aU that is, or ei^er.hath been, 

And into the dark future bolmy pries :— 
Bears she no value ? seems her n^nre mean ? 

By the bright worlds that throng yon azure skies, 
The glorious worth .and dignity she boasts 
Outweigh the pomp of all yoo glittering hosts ! 

IV. . 
Hail ! everlasting spirit — breath divine 

Of the Abniffhty -Heaven^s bright oflspring, hail! 
When sun, and moon, and stars shall cease to shine. 

And earth, and air, and ocean's waters feil, 
Hiou still shalt b e im mortal vigour thine. 

Their history shall be unto thee a tale 
Of times so distant, aees so long past, , 

Thou wottld'st forget 3iem, could thy knowledge waste. 

V. 
Hail ! thou br^l efflndhce of the £temi|l Mind ! 

Made. in his imagp, formed for his delight^ 
OrdainM to triuniph in the unconfined. 

And blissful presence of the Infinite- 
Yes, thou shalt Hve, shalt really lite, and find, 

Aige, sickness, sorrow, pain, death, vaiiishM quite j— i 
Unless thon now thy profkt^d good refuseSt, 
And earthly pleasure for thy jMrtion cboosest. 

How ibv'elv sind how lastingjare the ibnns 

Which ttiy hn^g^Hipn csa give4»hrtfa to ! 
To distant agss t£ey fireser? e thctr charms. 

Aid diaUcdntiiMM whilQ.tbe heavqsa and earth do 
But that which t^ with mxfjl^ imporjbuicie wnp^ 

Tht)t'l know nothing to compare ita wortn to, 
Is, that our deeds in their effects' shall Hve 
For over, and their endle8» mci>d receive. 
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PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE THE ATHENIAN JUDICATURE. . 

Tbcii Paul, standing up in the midst of the Areopagnsy said : 
Athenians ! I perceive that yon are exceedingly religiofos j 
For passing along, and looking at the olti^^^ ^^ 7^^ devotion, 
I found even an altar, on which there was inscribed— 

^ TO THE UKKHOWH GOD**! 

Whom, therefore, without knowing, ye worship^— 
Him proclaim I nnto you. 

Tlie God, who made the world and all things which are in it 
Tlie same being Lord of heaven and earth, doth not dwell in temples made by handss 
Neiiher is he served by human hands, as if he needed any thing. 
Himself giving to all, life and breath and all things.^ 
Besides, he hath made of one blood every nation of men. 
To dwell upon the whole fiice of the earth j - 

Havhig prescribed the iqppointed seasons and the boundaries of their habitatioB ; 
To seek God, if then indeed they might feel after Hun, and find Hun j 
Although He is not fkr from each one of us. 
For in Him we live, and are moved, and exist : 
As also some of your own poets have declared: 
** For we even His ofispring are^. 
Being therefore the ofikpring of God, we ought not to imagine, ■ 
That the Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
A sculpture of the art and contrivance of man. 
But overlooking these times of ig^rance, 
God, now, charges all men every where to repent : 

Because he hath fixed a day in which be will judge the world in righteousness. 
By the Man to whom he hath determined it. 
Ofiering assurance to all, having raised Him from the dead. 

Evangelist Luke, in his << Acts of the Apostles'* j ch. xvii. ver. 2^—31. 

The above was lately read before a society, in one of the midland counties of 
England, who meet monthly, for the purpose of promotiog their mutual improve- 
ment on subjects of Biblical Literature^ and is now offered for the use and ser- 
vice of the Critica Biblica^— by 

Tie ZVonilalor. 
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9L Kidiograpl^ical atiir^ Critical Account 

OF 
THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTABIENTS* 



BIBUA POLTGLOnrTA. 



III. — BiBLiA Sacra, Hebraice^ Chaldaice^ Gnece^ Latine, et 
Germanice^ studio Johannis Draconitis. Viteberga 1563, 
Xfol. 



This Polyglott came out in parts, at different times : the title of the 
first is: 

Creneseos Patriarchs Sei^ Adam^ Noah, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, cum translationibus/ontisHebraici, Chaldaica, Gnpca, 
Laitna, Germanica, ac explicatione grammatica linguae et scrips 

• iura sanctce et indice Christi Sahatoris Mundi, Doctor 
Johannes Draconites, VitebergtB, excudebat Johannes Crato 
MDLXIII. 

It is generally understood that one reason for this Bible haying 
appeared at different periods is, that the editor travelled about from 
plaee to place, and thus completed his work, and this supposition is 
borne out by Uie fact of the various parts having been pnnted alter- 
nately at Leipsic, and Wirtemberg ; we shall give the titles of these 
parts as briefly as possible. 

Psalterium cum translatione fontis Hebraici, Chaldaica, Graca, 

Latina, Crcrmanica, ac explicatione grammatica lingua ac 

scripturtB sacrcB, et indice regni Christi, Doctor Johannes 

Draconites, Viteberga, excudebat Johannes Crato, MDLXIII. 

/of. 
lesaias Prophet a cum translatione, etc. Doctor Johannes Dra^ 

^onites, Lipsia, excudebat Joh. Rhamba. MDLXIII. /b/. 
Proverbia Salomonis, Cum trans lationibus, etc. Doctor Johannes 

Draconites, VitebergtB, Johannes Crato excudebat, anno 

MDLXIII./o/. 
Malachias Propheta, Cum translationibus, etc. Doctor Johan^ 

ues Draconites, Lipsia, Johannes Rhamba excudebat. Anno 

MDLXIIII. fol. 
Joel Propheta. Cum translationibus, etc. Doctor Johannes Draco* 

nites, VitebergtB, excudebat Johannes Crato, Anno MDLXV. 
fol, 

• Continued from p. 171. 
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sabjohdng a list of detached books or portions of the Holy Scriptures 
which Hotter edited. 

Genesis, Ebraice, Grsece, Latine et (Jermanice. Studio Elise 
Hvttei^ 8yo. NorimbergK, i60l. 8to. 

Esaias, Hebraice, Grsece et Latine. Stndio Eli« Hutteri, 4to. 
1601. 

Malachias duodecim Versionmn. Studio EHse Hutteri, 4to. Norim- 
bergae, 1^0. 

Malachias, Hebraice, Chaldaice, Grsece, Latine et Crermanice. 
Studio l^isHutteri, 4to. Norimbergae, l6oi. 

Psalterium harmonicum, Ebraice, Greece, Latine et Germanice ; 
pro verbi Dm et lingnamm studiosis, editum stndio et labore, 
Elie Hntteri, Germani, dvo. Norimbergse, 16(M2. 

Specimen quatuor linguarum harmonicum in Psalterium, studio. 
Elise Hutteri. Norimbergee, l602, 8to. 

Sanctus Matthseus, Sjriace, Italice, Ebraice, Hispanice, Grsece, 
Gallice, Latine, Anglice, Germanice, Danice, Bohemice, Polo- 
nice, ex dispositione et adomatione Elise Hutteri, Germani, 
Norimbergae, MDXCIX. 4to. 

Sanctus Marcus, Syriace, etc., dispositione et adomatione, 'ESm 
Hutteri, Germani, Norimbergae, Sf DC. 4to. 

Novum Testamentum harmonicum Ebraice, Graece, Latine et 
Germanice. Pro verbi Dei et linguarum cultoribus editum ab 
Elia Huttero, Germano. Noribergae cum Sac. Caes. Majestatb : 
etc., nee non Regis Galliorum et Navarrae, etc. Privilegiis, 4to. 
anno MDCIL 

Specimen trium linguarum harmonicum in Novum Testamentum, 
studio Eliae Hutteri, 8vo. Noribergae, 1602. 

To these may be added : 
Biblia Ebraea, cura et studio Eliae Hutteri, fol. Hamburg!, 
MDLXXXVII. 

This edition we shall shortly have occasion to notice in course. 
See further, Le Long and Masch, torn. i. p. 390-1-2-3. Cle- 
ment, lom. iv. p. 184. to 190. Dibdin, vol. i. p. 31, to 33. Vogt. etc. 



V. — (I.) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Textus ArchetyposVersio' 
nesque prcccipuas ah Ecclesia antiquitus receptas compiecien* 
tia. 4to. et SVG. Lond. MDCCCXXI. 

(IL) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Gallice, Italice, Hispanice, 
et Germanice, Versiones preecipuas ab Ecclesias CnniSTiASis 
Ho DIE receptas aut vulgo approbatas complect entia, 4to. el 
8V0. Lonrf. MDCCCXXI. 

The great rarity and value of all former Polyglotta being such 
as to preclude the greater portion of biblical scholars from obtaining 
this assistance, so necessary to their studies, induced Mr. Bagster, 
the publisher of the above, to undertake this beautiful and generally 
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accurate edition, which is notorious for its accessible price to all 
descriptions of purchasers. It contains the Hebrew teiLt of the 
Old Testament, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septnagint Greek 
version, the yulgate Latin,* and the authorised English yersions of the 
entire Bible ; the Greek text of the New Testament, and the Peschito 
or old S^ac version of it, The types (stereotype) used in printing 
this edition are entirely new, and, with the paper, of great beauty and 
lustre. The Hebrew text is taken ftrom Vander Hpoght; the siMna- 
ritan Pentateuch, from Dr. Kennicott^s edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
is supplied in the shape of an appendix. The Septuagint is from 
Bos*s edition of the Vatican text. At the end of the Old Testamept 
are added various readings of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuchs, 
together with the Masoretic notes, termed Keri and Ketib, the 
various lections of the Alexandrine MS. as edited by Dr. Grabe, 
and the Apochryphal chapters of the book of Esther. The New Testa- 
ment (Greek), is printed from Mill's edition, celebrated as the Textus 
Ilec^tqs, with the whole of the valuable readings give^ by Griesbach 
in his edition of 1 8Q2 ; the Pescbi^ or old Syriac v^rsion is taken 
from Widmansti^dt's edition, published at Viei^ia, 15/^5, collated 
with an edition lately put fqrth under the sanction of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Apoca)yps.e 9xid such of the epistles as 
are not found in the Peschito, are giveii from the Philoxeniai> or 
new Syriac version. The Apocalypse is printed frouK the edition of 
that learned orientalist, ILouis de Diep, from the Eteevir pres^, 
llaigdnni Batavorum^ l^d7 ; and the epistles from the edition of 
Pr. Pocock, Lugduni Batavorum, 1680« The Latin Vulgate is tak^n 
from that of Pope Cleme.nt VIIL The English veirsion is accompa- 
nietd with the marginial reQderi|igs, an4 a valuable and copious 
selection of parallel texts. 

The second part contains, as expressed in the title, the modem 
y^rsi0n8, viz. French, Italian, Spanish, and German, taken both in 
the Old and New Testaments, — as we gather from Mr. Bagster's pros- 
pectus, for we have not been able to obtain satisfactory infonpation 
from the publisher, who is extraordinary taciturn upon this subject ;-:— 
but, to return to the point, the French version is from the Basle 
^tioo, the Italian from Diodati, the Spanish from P. Scio, and the 
German from Luther's translation. TVe do not give this information 
with eoiifidence for the reasons above stated, although we have little 
doubt but that we are correct. This edition besides being printed 
in 4to. and 8vo. possesses this singular advantage, th^t *^ a number 
rf copies are printed, combining the original texts with one or other 
jof the respective versions; and others containing similar combinations 
of the versions only." This arrangement aflfords abundant oppor- 
tunity to the biblical student, to obtain such versions of the Holy 
Scriptures as he may require at a reasonable rate. To show more 
folly the susceptible arrangement of languages in Mr. Bagster*s 
editions, we annex the following diagram, by which it will be seen 
that either two of the Languages may be united in one Volume. 

VOL. II. X 
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<< TUgeeitleaadtUitef: thd baaecounlbrtidme. TTkni iHurt greytbid fai 
my sygt a bord : agens bem liiat aagrja me. 

** Thoo fiittide myn head faiojle; md my otelyl drtmkeiiyiig what ia deer. 

** And thi mercy abal felewe me : in alle tbe dayea of my lyf. 

** And thai I wone inthe houaof oore lord in tlM lengtlie of dayea.** 



The lafimioaa eouwil of To ol o— e, held in tte year 1«8| by 
canKaalafflt. Aagelo^ ami the Pope*ii legate, fonaed the irat coarta of Inqairi. 
tfoB^aadpabliriied the irrteawm which Ibihade the Seripturea to the taity. ImM». 
oeat m. about the coBuneMement ofthiaceiitary, had oanminiaiMd eartahi da- 
tercfam meaka to dcBoanoe hcretica to the dril magiatratey to be corporally 
paniriied $ aad DoariniCy the edebrated Spaniard, Ibander af the order of DcmiU 
nicaaa, or prea dda g ftiun^ had after w ai -d a recdred a dmilar rimimimiwn e bvt 
UwaaiatheooancilofTVraloaaetbat the Inqaintioa recdyed ita dedgaatioBy by 
the decree, for the erection in erery dty of a oomdl cf ImfmitUon, ooaaiathig 
af eae pdeat, and three layaMn. In 1223, Gregory UL nonfamted two Domiai- 
taa IHara, in Langnedoc, the irat inqnidton^ aa office generaHy iiiiiiadiBri ia 



About flie year 115&, Nicholas BKBAKSPSAm, an EngMmiaa, ivh% by ft 
trda of aingnlar adTentorea, had riaai from the lowed comfitioo to the papd d|g- 
Bity, ander Ae name of Adrian IV. Mnt oyer for the nae of the EdgMi p e ap l e ^ 
wlio were directed to commit them to memory, metricd yet don a of the CraMi aad 
JUfrd*9 Prater, Tbeaeeorionaproofiiof the Idgh regard of the RoBBaa poaitfftr 
bia couBtrymeB, are hei^ eopied from Stow*a Ghrodde (pp. 150, 151. L ai d . W15^ 
folio.): 

THE CREED. ^ 

I bdeue in God Fhdir alnddity shipper of henen and earOi, 

And in Jheaoa Gilat bia onletid son yre Louerd, 

ITiat is inange tburch the holy gfaoet : bore of Mary maiden, 

Thdede pine vnder Poimoe Pllat, picfat on rode tree^ dead and yimrfid, 

licht into belle, the tbridde day from death arose, 

Steich into heaaen, dt on his ihdir richt honde God afadchty, 

Tlien is cominde to deme the qnOcke and the dede, 

I belenein the holy ghost. 

All holy chircfae. 

Mone of die hallwen: forgiaeds of dne, 

Fleiss vpridng, 

lif withuteu end. Amen. 

THE LOR0*8 PRAYER. 

Vre fadir in heaene ridie. 
T\d name be haliid eueriliche. 
Hion bring yb to thi michil blisce, 
Thi will to wirdie thu ts wisse, 
Als hit is in heuene ido^ 
Ever in earth ben hit also. 
That boll bred that ladeth ay, 
Thou sendhit oas this iike day 
Forgiae ous all that we hauith don, 
Als we fof^g^net vch other mon. 
He Id us (alle in no foundling, 
Ak scilde us fro the foule thi^, Amen. 

Thisdngulariaatanceofa Pope of Rone deeming it ueceasary to traMHait ia 
England, a yemacular Tersion of the Cre«fland Pater iVod«r sufficiently iialioatiw 
tlie low state of religious information among the inferior dasses of the pecplew and 
certainly is not very creditable to the literary abilitiea of the catholic clmy of 

that period. ^^ 
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Win £x<anus. 

I 

Lo! yonder toiling^, fetterM band 
Of captive wretdiea— who are they ? 

Beneath oppresiion^s iron hand. 
They struggle thro* the Uye-loig day. 

3 

7%ere stands, in human ihape, a fiend 
Whose breast no pity ever knew j 
he tyrants dreaded minion— screen d 
From vei^;eanc6y and from joitice too. 

8 

He lifts the knotted, wirey sconiy o — 
That scourge which drips with human gore i 

Onward each trampled slaTo to nr g f c 
With toil o^eroome-f^vhat can iSey more? 

4 

Each breath appearsagroan supprest. 
Each step a pang, each look despair; 

No gleam of comfort warms that breast ; 
O God! regard the wretches* prayer. 

6 

Forbear ye dogs of hell— or dread 

That power who makes their cause his own ; 
And fear His arm with rengeance red. 

Which your prood crest shall soon bring down< 

6 

Israel rcjoioe— your father*s God 

Shall smite your chains and break your yoke; 
Proud Pharaoh soon shall own his rod. 

And Egypt fed the aTenging stroke. 

7 

*T!s nights— all nature now Is hnsh*d. 
Except kit prayer whom sorrow wrings : 

Hark— what was that which b^ me rush*d ?— 
The sounding of immortal wings. 

8 

And hark again— Ihe death-ciy sounds, 

The shafts of terror thickly fly . 
By heav'nly hands and unseen wounds. 

Ere monung Ujght the first4ioni die. 

9 

*T!smom; and laraers host go on 
(With £gypt*8 spoils) thdr gladsome way , 

But will not Pharaoh venture one 
Last desperate struggle lor his prey ? 

10 

In g^rim array his armed host. 
With fierce pursuit at length appear; 

While Israel crowd the Red Sea coast. 

Like timorous, trembling, death struck deer 
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11 

Bat lo ! where on tkat hated ttrenft, 

Tlie aged seer o^erlopks the flood ^ 
And at Jehorah^s high command. 

He amitea the watera with his rod. 

12 

Tliat sign the mnnniuing waves obey ; 

The roaring deep its diannel bares, 
And leaves an open untrod way. 

Which ranaomM Israel safely dares. 

13 

<< Drive on and vengeance be oar cry,** 
Tlie frowning, furious monarch said. 
For £g3rpt*8 Gods the ocean dry, 
Tliat wc may conquer in its bed. 

14 

** Is not the earth and sea oar own ? 

Tliis our right hand what power shall brave? 
Not ev*n Jehovah from his throne 

Yon rebel host from death shall save.** 

15 

As night descendlB, they onward nuli. 

With clattering arms and curses loud : 
But now, the streams of light which gush 

Thro* darkness from yon pinar*d cloud 

16 

Arrest their headlong, thundering speed ; 

And dire dismay each bosom feels : 
Confhsion grows as they recede— 

Tlie morning watch their grief reveals— 

17 

Israel hath g^*d the shore— and lo ! 
Tlie spell-bound waves again g^ve way ; 

Jehovah bids the waters flow- 
Can £gypt*s monarch bid them stay ? 

18 

Tlie tempests roar, the surges lash. 

And each expiring shri^ they smother : 
Deep calls to deep and billows dash 

T^e mailed warriors* gainst each other. 

19 

That shore is strew*d with many a corse. 

By hungry dogs and vultures torn : 
And Egypt— thy o*erWhelmed force. 

Now let thy widow*d daughters mourn. 

20 

So may oppression perish— so 

May pride and cruelty be broken : 
And let earth*s haughty tjrrants know. 

In ikiwBf of their own doom the token. 

Davenirjf. j. W. T. 
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THE BOOK OF RUTH* 



Thb book of Ruth, so called from iU relating the history of a MoabiteaB of that 
nameyhas generally been considered as a supplement to that of Judges, and. as an 
introduction to those of Samuel y hence it is placed, in our Bibles, between those 
books. In the Hebrew canon it formed part of the' book of Judges ; but the mo- 
dern Jews generally make it one of the five MegiUothyf which they place im 
mediately after the Pentateuch. At the feast of Pentecost this book is publicly 
read by the Jews, because the circumstances it relates took place at the time of 
harrest. 

Tliere is considerable difficulty in settling the chronology of this book. Mol- 
denhawer after some Jewish writers, assigns it to the time of Ehud [A. M. 2679.] ; 
lightfoot, to the period between the administration of Ehud and Deborah; 
Usher to the time of Shamgar ; Junius and Townscnd, to the days of Deborah ; 
Bishop Patrick and Mr. Home, to the time of Gideon ^ Rabbi Kimchi, to the time 
of Ibzan ; and Joseph us to the administration of Eli : but Augustine brought it 
down mdch lower, referring it to the time of the regal government of the Israeliten. 

The chief difficulty which exists in settling the chronology of this period, 
arises from its being stated by St. Matthew^ that mlmon, the father of Boaz 
(who married Ruth), was the husband of Rahab (Paxo^y by whom is generally un- 
derstood Rahab the harlot, who protected the spies sent into the land by Jodiuaj 
and yet that Boaz was the g^randfather of I)avid, who was bom above 360 years 
after the siege of Jericho. We must, however, in this case conclude, either with 
Usher, that the ancestors of David, as eminent for righteousness, or as designed 
to be conspicuous, because iu the lineage of the Messiah, were blessed with ex- 
traordinary length of life : or else, that only such names are mentioned in the ge 
nealogy as were distinguished and known among the Jew8:§ or that the PayoC 
of Matthew, and the am of Joshua, (written Poaf, Heb. zi. 3j and James ii. 95.) 
are difiercnt persons, which seems sufficiently indicated by the orthography. With- 
^nt attempting to decide, where so many eminent biblical writers diffier, we shall 
refer oar readers who wish to investigate the matter further, to Lightfoot*s Har- 
mony of the Old Test ; Gray*s Key, on Roth ; Macknight on Matt, i, 6 ; and Dr. 
A. darkens preface to Ruth. 

Tliis book, like the two preceding ones, has been attributed to various au 
thors. Some consider it ap the production of Hezckiah, others, as that of Ezra j 
but, the best founded opinion appears to be that which ascribes it to Samuel, 
and In this the Jews coincide. That it could not have been written before the 
time of Samuel is certain, fVom the genealogy recorded in chap. iv. 17 — 22. 

The dcsigfn of the author of this book appears to be, to trace the genealogy 
of David from Judah, from which tribe the Messiah was to spring, according to 
the prophecy of Jacob.|| 

The history related ia this book is extremely interesting, and is detailed with 
the most beautiful simplicity ; while it exhibiti, in a striking and affi^cting man- 
ner, God^s providential care over those who walk in his fear, and sincerely aim fit 
fnlfilling his will. It has generally been considered that the Holy Spirit, by re- 
cording the adoption of a Gentile woman into that family from which the Savioar 
was to descend, intended to intimate the future admission of the Gentiles into 
the church, and the comprehensive design of the Christian Dispensation. 

The authenticity of the book of Ruth has never been disputed ^ and the Evan- 
gelists, hi their genealogical tables, have followed its history, in placing Ruth 
among the ancestors of our Saviour. 

• Continued from p. 176. 

f Containing the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ecdesiastes, and Esther. 

} Chap. i. ver. 5. ^ Gray^s Key, p. 164. || Gen. xxix. 36. 
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NOT PAUL BUT JESUS, 5y GamaiUl SwMk, E*q.* 

Iv our last we introdaced the reader to this learned perpooage, informed 
hfanofthe terj landable object he had set himself to accomplishy and gave him 
a qiecimen of the method he had adopted to secure his purpose. 

It has been seen with what facility Mr. Sknith throws his di£Biculties in the way 
of Panrs divine commission, and investitare with the apostolic office ; we now 
propose, to shew, that, with equal facility, he disposes of what less gifted minds 
would be led to view as diflSicuIties of at least equal magnitude in the way of 
his own theory. 

Chapter xiii. is devoted to an examination of Paulas << supposable mira- 
cles,** which is quite characteristic of the school to which our author belongs. 
A few eacamples will afford an idea of Gamaliel Smithes summary method of 
disposing of every argument which may derived from such consideratioDs. 

In the case of Elymas the sorcerer ^Acts xiii. 6—12.), who was struck with 
bHndness, we have only to suppose <* tnat by an understanding between Fiul 
and Elymas— ^between the ex-persecutor and the sorcerer— the sorcerer^ in the 
▼lew of all persons, In whose instance it was material that credence ahoold be 
given to the supfiosed miracle,— for and during < the eeatotC that was thooght 
requisite, kept his eyes shut^ ! p. 303. ll^ere is surely no necessity for believing hi 
a miracle when the cripple at Lystra (xlv. 8—11.), who had been lame fl«n his 
mother'ii womb, was healed, ^ so long as a vagrant was to be tbund, who^ vrithont 
any risk, could act a pert of this sort for a f^w pence,'* \ p. 305. Then as to 
the account of the damsel being dispossessed of the spirit of Python (zti. 16— 
18.), how can any man credit it, when the writer has not informed us, ^ What 
the shape of the devil was ? What the substance ? Whence he last came ? To what 
place, to what occupation, after being thus dislodged, he betook himaeif,aBd 
so forth?" p. 307. The ^ earthquake-liberation" at Philippi, and the consequent 
conversion of the jailer, presents too many difficulties to M accounted for on the 
supposition of a collusion between the parties, as in the other cases ; it is, how- 
ever to be dissmissed with perfect ease, by making it the subject of a little 
wholesome ridicule. ^ Paul when introduced into the prison, found no vrant of 
comrades: how then happened it, that it was to PauFs imprisonment that the 
earthquake, when it happened, was attributed, and not to any of his fellow pri- 
Moners ? Answer : it happened thus. Of the trade, which, with such brilliant snccesS| 
Paul, — with this journeyman of his (Silas), — was caiTying on, a set of songs 
with the name of God, for the burthen of them, constituted a part of the capital^ 
and, as it should seem, not the least valuable. When midnight came» Panl^ 
the trader in godliness— treated the company in the prison with a duet : the other 
prisoners, though they shared in the bene6t of it, did not join in it. While 
this duet was perfumdng, came in the earthquake ; and Paul was not such a no. 
vice as to let pass, unimproved, the opportunity it put into his hand....Bv the 
earthquake, not only were < foundations shaken* < and doors opened,* but * bands 
loosened.* The *feet* of the two holy men had been 'made* fast in the stocks 
(v. 24.), from these same stocks, the earthquake was ingenious enough 
to let them out, and, as far as appears, without hurt: the unholy part of 
the prisoners had each of them bands of some sort, by which they were con- 
fined; for (Ver. 26.), 'every oue*s bands were loosed:* in every instance if they 
were locked, the earthquake performed the office of a picklock. Earthquakes, in 
these latter days, we have but too many : in breaking open doors they find 
no great difficulty; but they have no such nicety of touch, as the earthquake 
which produced to the self constituted apostle a family of proselytes : they nie no 
more able to let feet out of the stocks, or hands out of hand-cufis, than to smke 
watches,** p. 310. Of the appearance of the angel to Paul, on board the veaael 
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'wUck WM etirying him to Italy (xxrii. 90— 95.)> ow anthor aaka, ^ If it really 
to be beliered, that this angel, wlwoiy in a deckleaa Tcsid, no penon but Paul either 
•aw or heard, was really sent expreaa from the ^j by God Almighty, on snch 
an errand ? If not (that is, if Mr. Smith cannot believe it), then we have this ad- 
Atioaal proof,«if any addttional proof can be needed,— to help to satisfy nsy— that, 
where a purpose was to be answered, fklaehood, or as As would call it l§hng^ 
was not among the obstacles, by wliich Paul would be stopped, in his endeavours 
to acoomplish it. p. 328. Thus our author goes through the whole series of 
- ** PtaTi 9Ufpo9able miracles,'* and by the ado^on of either the one or other of 
these methods, completely divests him of all claims to a communication of supematu- 
nj power. But far the purpose of making sure work of this part of the suldect, upon 
which so much of his success depends, nothing surely can be more ingenious 
than Mr. Smith's discovery, that if the book, containing an account of these miracles 
be yhlif^— palpably and wUfiUlfffalMj no credit can be due to its detidls. " Ihero 
tbe writer says 8<Mmd-so, but then** — ^What then?— ^ but then these words, how 
■nch more than any other words, of the same length, in the same number, did 
they eost the author of this story?'' p. 305. ** From nothing that is here said, 
is any vnch conception meant to be conveyed, as that the history called the AcUy 
is from beginning to end, like that of Geoffirey of Monmouth's History qfJBriiaim, 
a mere fWMty. In a great part, perhaps even by much the greatest, it is here 
looked upon as true : in great part true, although in noinconsidend>le part incorrect, 
(to say no worse:) and, in particular, on every poSnt, in which the eoiaur (jfthe 
WMUvdUme i» tieibU^ p. 339. ^ Does it not seem, that this story, about the depn. 
tatlon of Paul and Baraabaa to the Apostles and brethren at Jerusalem from the 
Apostles at Antiocfa, and the counter deputation of Judas Barsabas, and Sitas, 
to accompany Pteul and Barnabas on their return to Antioch, bearing all of them 
together a letter from the Apostles at Jerusalem/— was an invention, of the ano- 
■ymoas author of the * Acts ? or else a story, either altogether fiils^ or false in a 
great part, picked up by him, and thus inserted ?" p. 180. 

Upon all this fieurrago of absurdity we will not say one word : here, as In most 
sttier parts of the book, the learned author's reasoning carries with it its own 
veAitation. 

Of Mr. Gamaliel Smith's qualifications as an expositor, the reader may take 
tiie fellowing as a sample. << If thou shalt confess with thy month the Lord 
JcBw, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him ft^om the dead, 
thesiahalt be saved" (Rom. z. 9.). Upon this it is sagaciously remarked: << A 
eheap enougfh rate this, at which salvation is thus put up. Of what use then mo- 
rality ? Of what use is abstinence from mischievous acts, in what degree soever 
miadifevons ? < Ob ! but,' says somebody, < though Paul said this, he meant no 
aach thing:' and then comes something^-HUiy things— which it may suit the de- 
fender's purpose to make Paul say," p. 273. Again (ver. 12.), " For there is no 
dillhrenoe between the Jew and the Greek : for the same Lord over all is rich 
mlo all that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
Aall be saved." This passage, no more tiian fhe former, would present any diffi- 
culty to a person but moderately acquainted with those sublime writings from which 
they are quoted, but that they should, to a person who like our author is obliged 
to search for the substance of the Scriptures through f< Cruden's Concordance" is 
not at all to be wondered at. This last passage he considers as ^ anotlier receipt 
fer makfaig salvation still cheaper than as above," and in direct contradiction to 
the doctrines of Jesus, p. 273. 

One specimen of our author's logic and we have done with this part of the sub- 
ject, ** Under the head of Independence Dedaredy^ says he, ^ in Paul's Epistle 
to his Galations (i. 11, 12.) the reader will find these words. * But I certify you, 
brethren, the Gospel which was preached of meiewd after man : for / neither 
rece iv ed it of many neither woe I taught; hut by the revetatUm qfJeeus Chriet* 
Tiras far Paul. If then, it was not received by bun by the revehition of Jesus 
Christ— this gospel of his ; nor yet, as he assures us, * cfwum^ — the consequence 
la a necessary one — ^it was made by him, out of bis own head" ! p. 368. No won* 
der that Mr. Gamaliel Smith is so successful in discovering Paul's << classical rea- 
aoaing," of which he presents us << a sample wrapt up as usua| in a cloud of 
tantoiogies and paralogisms the substance of which amounts to this.— Jesus 
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ENGLAND. 



CotUffiaie Librarpf Jfoaekcffir^— -This cxoelle&t lartitutioDy origt^aaOjr 
founded by Huw^kre^ Cfheikam Etqr,* now contains about 18|000 Tofawws) 
and *^ is open to the public in general at the hoars appointed, with a degrtfe of 
liberality which few similar establishments in this country present.** In eterj 
department of Tlieology and of History it is peculiarly rich; it is stared with Hit 
bast editions of the Greek and Roman classics ; it possesses some Takiable woria 
on Natural History, several fine collections oif engraTing^ and a lew Mmw- 
■cripto.** 

The catalogue is scientifically arranged into ** Theologia^Jnrispcndftiitki 
EBstoffi ft ScientitB et Artes— Litem HnnMmiores— libri Mannsciipti.*' Vmim 
the first of these departments are classed ** Scriptura Sacra, BibHorum Iniarate* 
tes^ S. S. Patres et Scriptores EcclesiaBticI, Jus Ganonicnm et Pontificam Lnr* 
glcy Scriptores Scholastici et Dogmatid, Theologia Bflsodlanea.** 

An interesting BoU of the JEfs6rew PeiUaUueh is here ; but It has appa- 
rently hitherto excited little attentioo. The library contains a MH.f acoowt of 
one examination of it ; and, in a printedt book there, that statement idao appaMs, 
bnt with some alterations. Thus writes the Rev. T. Yeatea^— ^ The foUowii^m 
the particulan of this Roll lately communifted to ma by a .leaned ftkad^ • 
clergrman, on whooe skill and accuracy the reader may rely. It is a laig« 
donble Roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, composed of bfown African sUm^ 46 
in nnmber, and measures in length 106 feet, containing 804 odnmna of Trrifii:^ 
and eadi column haying about 48 lines. Ilie breadth <^the RoU is abont 90 iirhes^ 
and of each column about 4 inches. The lettera are black and well pi'aasrinei» 
and the whole text is without points, accents and marginal additjoas^ Thege 
are in it some few erasures or defaced places, where there have been eomo- 
tions. Some of the letters have the Coronse : and as to the great and amall letters 
in certain words, this MS. has them in common with other oqpies. It has not been 
collated : the aonor*sname is Byron*.** Hie reader is requested to look nl llie 
enl|)aoent notes, which supply some needed additions and corraotiona. 



Parteuiiam BihU Soeieiwj^The fint annual meeting of the JBvteuri«i BiUe 
Society was held on Tuesday May S5» at the Freemason*s Tavern, and was Meat 
respectably attended ; Mi^or MoMy. of the royal engioetn was In the obair. Tkm 
etiiect of this Society, of which his Royal ffighaew the Dnke of Sessez ie ^ Pla- 
tron, is to circulate the authorised English Version of the Holy ScripUin% with 
the more interesting and deYotlonal chapters pointed out by certain marks in Ike 

sages. ** They (the Apostles) showe d and with a dlsinterestedasss, wMok km 
nefer scaroehad, nor seems destined to have, any imitato ni t hat, in the Ohrletian 
world, if govertmeni in any shape has diyine right for its support. It is ki 
the shape of democracy ^--representative deaMMarac^— operating by nnivemd snf- 
firage. In the eye of the Christian, as well as of the fiiiloeopker and the pMlan- 
thropist, behoM here the only legitunate government,** p. 917. ^ And these deneens, 
by whom appoiuted? by the Apostles? No; bat, by the whole conummioB eCtke 
Saints ;— «nd m the way of free electk>n^--eise<ioN, en ike pritte^Ue afwuHtnai 
n^gfraffe^ Monarehists and Aristocrats i mark well I ofwdverwtU n> yr n f e , p. MS. 

e See a small sixpenny pamphlet, caUed, ** Some aeconnt ortke Bine Cant 
Hospital and Public Library m the college Manchester, founded by Wlmmfjktmf 
Chetham Esqr. in the year 1661. Manchester, 1824. 

f With this sentence sul]tjoined : << Tliis account was taken by the Rev. Geofge 
Strong, of St. Asaph.** 

{ Collation of the Pentateuch, &c. by the Rev, T. Yeates. 
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n«fgin» and an Index of reference &c. at tlie fmummftemfeDt, ThereimrC aCated 
that nearly 15^000 copiea of the aoeiety^a pnblicationa had been circalatad 
throagh the nnited Kingdom, and on the continent of Enrope^ and that the moil 
henelicial effects had been produced* It waaalao statedyinthe oonrwof theaMei* 
ing, that snch was the anxiety maniferted niaooie phices abroad^ to obtain a copy of 
thb edition of the Seripturesy that many indiyidoiJa had borrowed firom others for 
the parpose of transcribing, and this had been done to a very great extcn* 
in the West Indies. Our trans-atlantic brethren so highly approved of tho 
nieasore, that, as soon as the publication became known at New York, a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants was convened for the formation of a aooiety to print and 
drcnlate the Scriptures upon a similar plan, which society Is now in active 
operatiflii. 



SoHetjffor ike comvernon oftke Jews.^The London Society for promoting 
CbfMaaity amongt he Jews, have Jnst poblirtied their sixteentb report. In whici 
k is atated, that the number of Bibles, Testaments, ftc. Issued by the Society 
dnring the past year, is as follows : 

Hebrew Testaments .....•.• . .1,497 

German-Hebrew do. ...«•• • 341 

Judeo-Polish do 2,834 4,472 

Hebrew Prophets 1,334 

German-Hebrew do • .....2,243 3,577 

Hebrew Bibles and Testaments together. . . • 243 

Bibles alone 39 

Prophetsand Testaments together 1,228 1,510 



Total Scriptures in whole or part » 9^559 

Ite places and oonatries to which these have been sent, are, besides the 
™Hfd Kingdoa^ Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfort on the Maine, Leipiie^ 
Araaden, BerUn, Kdnigdberg, Breslaw, Posen, various parte of'Poland and Russia^ 
Gibraltar, Leghorn, destine, Madras and C^cutta. And when it is considered 
that most of the places here enumerated are resorted to by Jews from afanost 
every pnrt of the Globe, and that there Is a continual InteroourM kept up among 
tlwD, it win appear probable that the nuge of Che 8aciet|r's pilblkatlana is 
■mh wider than it is possible to detea. 

l awii a MfSb ttni m AieMy^^The eighteenth vepert of this 1k>eiely» which is 
i«tyMished,at«tes that tha nwrnber of sehoolB, ander Ito direction, amonnto t« 
1^0fl, aad the number of schotars to 71,564, three fonrtha of this number being tit 
i riidwn of Reman Catholles. Sfaiteen thousand three hundred and two copica 
oTiieSeriaCarea have been given oat ofthe depository within the year, maldag 
the lolal tfstribntion amount to 108,9M,siw!e the fonndatlon of the Saeiety. 



MrUM omdFaniffHSehooiSoeUiff.^The annual meeting of this Society was 
iMld at IVecmasonVHaU on May 10th. Hk Royal Highness the Duke of Susses in 
tlie chair. 



mi^ 



• Not Byron, halt ByroM. The name, however, and hia titles oMht to have 
wiffmmd hi Aill->< John Byron, M.A. F.RJS.*'— The celebrated author of 
tbeShortJiand system of writing, whored Sept. 28tb, 1783, aged 72, and reqMct. 
fully rem emb ei e d in Manchester by name of Dr.Byrom. See Greg«on*a nragments, 
^^' to the Antiqoitlee of Lancashire. 
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wlMPe the MkMrkig importaBt particiiliur% among otlKr% tre tteted: Ut. Tbew 
people^ in diev and mannera, resonble the namet so as not to be dMnfoiihed 
from theau Init by aitentiTe oboerratkm and inqairj. Snd. They hare Hebrew 
names of the Hune kind, and with the lame local tennination, as the Sepoys in the 
9th Regiment Bomliay Native Infimtry, already deocribed. 3id. Some of diem 
read Hebrew, and they have a fu^i tradition of tlie cause of their original ezodns 
from Egypt. 4th. Their common language is the Hindn. Mh. They keep idob 
and woffiilip tbcais itod nse Idofaitrons ceremonies iatarmiind with Hebrew, eth. 
They oirciuBcise iktit oion children. 7th. They obsenre the n>fed, Kippoor, or great 
cxpiaiioii^ay of the Hebrews. 8th. They call tbeomelves ^ Gorsh Jehndi,** or 
White Jews, ami tlM^ term the Black Jews « CoUah Jehndi." 9th. Tb^ speak 
of the Arabian Jews as their brethren, bvt do not aeknowledge the ^nropean 
Jews as such, because they are of a fairer complexion than themselves. lOft, 
They nse the same prayer as those of whom we have already heard, namely, 
<< Hear, O Israel, the Lord oar God ^J^ovah £k»him) is one Lord r Jehovah.)** 
(Dent- vt 4.). 11th. They have no Cohen (priest). Invite, or Nasi among taeni, niidar 
those lows, thongh it appears they have eldm and a ohief in cadi oammmily, 
who determine in their religions concerns. ISth. ITiey csqpect the Mrssinh, and 
when he oobms, that they idll all go to Jerasalem ; that the time of his appsaranoe 
they think will soon arrive, and their return, at which they would modi r^^oice, 
since at Jerusalem they would see their God, worship him only, and be dis- 
persed no more. 

Fhwn the preceding, therefore, I think it is &ir to conclude, that Mr. 8ugmi*a 
aocoant of these people is sufficieat to prere them ** Israelites,** and not Java oC 
the two tribes and a half; and to distii^ruish the race, as well firam the WhUa 
Jews, as BladL Jews at Cochin ; and that it does net condst of a bare desariptio^ 
of a people observing certain Jewish customs, but contmns evident maiks of sndh 
as have descended from the parent stock at one time or other / and probably fnm. 
all circumstances, we may safely include them among the oflhpring of the kng-loat 
ten tribes: though, if we are to believe Esdras, (xiil. 40,41.) «< The ten tribea 
went into a Anther country where never mankind dwelt.** Conceiving Ihnwj 
however, to be Israelites, their idolatrous practices are evident \ they invoke Rpi- 
mah, (which is only another name for the Indian Camab,) the deity of love^ wko 
was produced Arom the egg the serpent they adore holds in his mouth \ and althongh 
whilst performing their idolatrous ceremonies they call upon Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, yet their idolatry is sufficiently marked by the existence of the idol among 
them, to fulfil the prophecy of Moses the man of God, (Dent, xxviii. 64.) who de- 
nounces the judgments of the Lord against them; <<The Lord shall scatter thae 
among all people, from the one end of the earth to the other, and there diaU thorn 
MTos cikm' godiy wUek ndiker thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood 
and Hone:' 

In regard to the list of the names of the places where Beai-Israel are stated to 
reside, given by Moosc^ee and Isi^ee, inserted at the foot of Mr. 8argon*s R^KHrt, 
as it was requisite to obtain some clue to their discovery, Mr. Saigon waa re- 
quested to extend his inquiries, and has accordingly since transmitted three Beta of 
villages, which he says he obtained from a very intelligent person, the free servant 
of a Black Jew at Cochin, who has been in the practice of passing through them, 
going and coming, upward of fifteen yean: they fcnrm the enclosure mafked G. 
On comparing these with the other list, a number of places which that list 
does not contaia will be observed, and some of the same name differing in the pro- 
nunciation, are so expressed in the orthography. In each of these villagea, this 
jieraonaays, a portion of the Beni-lsrael reside, but is not prepared to state the 
numlier^ he supposes however, (with the exception of Bombay, where more a|De to 
be fennd,) that there may be from ten 4o sixty families dweUiog in each ; bwt that 
they have been so king connected with the Heathen, that they have followed then In 
almost every usage, and that he could scareely perceive any difiiereaoe between the 
Hindoo woman and those of the Beni-Iarael, in those parts. 

The coBunittee hope to be able, next year to depute Mr. Sargon again mong 
them ; and aHhongh we do not expect much additional infonnation to prove tbeoe 
Beui Israel to be of the loi^-lost ten tribes, yet we may loakdbr varied «ccoants, 
that may reflect light up<m eadi other. ^ 
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JOHN YIII. 3—9* 

And the Scribes and Pharisees brought onto him a woman taken in adultery ; and 
when they had set her in the midst, they say nnto him, Master, this woman was 
taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses in the law commanded qb^ 
that such should be stoned : but what sayest thou ? this they said tempting him, 
that they might haye to accuse him, &c. 

The law in this case was, that both the culprits should be brought 

before the council, where, if condemned, the whole audience^ 

COUNCIL INCLUDED, were to stone them. By bringing this 

woman only to Jesus, the Jews were guilty, U Of partiality, as 

they ought to have brought the adulterer also ; 2. They desired Jesus 

to take on himself the office of the council, which would have been 

assuming political power, and would have endangered his life : this 

plot be retorts on themselves by saying : ** Do you, on your own 

proposals, assume that conduct which you well know the council 

would pursue in such a case ; consider this prisoner as ipso facto 

condemned by the circumstances in which she was apprehended ; 

therefore, do you cast stones at her, as the council would cast stones 

at a person so condemned." This they declined, being aware of its 

tendency; and they shrunk from that action to which they had urged 

Jesus. To this his words seem more particularly to allude, ** Let him, 

who is without «tn-^not moral guilt; merely, hut political offence 

—he who can be innocent in assuming that power of life and death, 

which is legally lodged elsewhere, let him act the judge, and stone 

her**' And so speaking to the woman, ** Has nobody officially con~ 

demned thee— executed the condemnation of the law on thee, by 

stoning thee ? neither do I officially condemn thee ; — I do not exe- 

CBte condemnation on thee by stoning thee : remember the narrow 

escape thou hast now experienced : go, and sin no more."* 



• AdditMMis to ** Adultery'' in Calmet. 
VOL, II. 1 
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CANAAN, OR THE HOLY LAND. 



O/ the principal Buildings in, and about Jerusalem, * 

The remarkable fidelity of Mr. Maundreffs Darrative is too well knowa 
and af^eciated, to render aay apology necessary for o«r traas* 
cribiBg*, liroBi liiniy an account of diose places, still to be dua cri bod in 
or abmit the Holy €ity. Inftn Journal, imder date April 5, 169T» be 
fbus writes : 

Tbis morning we went to some more of tbe c u rios iti es wbicb 
bad been yet unvisited by as. Tbe first place we came to was 
tbat wbicb tbey call St. Peter's prison, firom wbicb be iras deli- 
▼ered bj tbe aagel (Acts xii.). It is dose by tbe dunrsb of 
the Holy Sepulchre, wad still serves for its primitiye use. About 
tbe space of a furlong firom thence, we came to an old cborcb, bdd 
to binre been built by Helena, in tbe pbice where stood tbe boon 
<yf Zebedise. Tbis is in the bands of the Greeka, wbotdlyom, tlwt 
Zebedee, being a fisherman, was wont to bring fish fixmi Jof^ hither, 
and to yend it at this i^ce. Not far from hence we came to the jf^te 
where tbey say stooa anciently tbe iron gate, which opened to Peter 
of its own accord. A few steps fortber is tbe smaH chorcb buik over 
the bouse of Mark, to which the Apostle directed bis course, after 
his miraculous gaol delivery. The Syrians (who have tbis place in 
their custody) pretend to shew you the very window at wbicm Rhoda 
looked out, while Peter knocked at the door. In the cborch tbey 
shew a Syriaie msasuscript of the New Testament in iblio^ pretended 
to be eight hundred and fifty two years old, and a little stone font 
used by the Apostles themselves in baptizing. About one hundred 
and fifty paces rartber, in tbe same street, is Uiat wbicb Uiej eidl tiit 
boiMe of St. Thomas, converted formerly into a church, but now a 
mosque. Not many paces farther is another street crossing the 
former, which leads you on the right band to the place, where Aey*^ 
say our Lord appeared, after his resurrection, to the three 
(Matt, xxviii. 9.). Three Marys, the friars tell you, tboufh 
that place of St. Matthew, mention is made but of two. The aami 
street carries you on the left hand to the Armenian convent. TV. 
Armenians have here a very large and defightful space of 
their conrvent and gardens taking up all that part of ~ 
whieh is within the waUs of the city.f Their church is built over 



* Contiiiiied from page 248. 

t This establishment is spacious, and well pruyided with every comlbH 0br 
the accommodation of pilgrims, as the Anueuiau sare compe ll ed to reecive mmd 
maintun all the wonhippers of their sect during^ tiieir stay in Jemaalem, wbkft 
is not the case with any other of the Christian chnrehes. Dr. Clarke states tbM 
every thing belonging to this convent " is Oriental." 
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jplf^y wbera fjiej fay St ^amoa^ ihateothar i^Mmp W9S l^bea49d 
lAcU xii. s^), I9 a sipaU cbap^l, on Ibe nortl^ ^da ipf ihe charch, jb 
#bewii the vejr/ place of his decollation. In this church are two al^s 
aiit out with extraordinary splendour^ being decked with ridi oiitref, 
embroidered cope^, crosses, both of silyer and gold, crowns, cha- 
licasy and other church utensik without number. In the oiiddle of 
Ao church is a pulpit made of tortoise^hell and mother of pearl, with 
41 beautiful canopy or cupola ov^rit, of the same fabric. The tor- 
foiso^shell and mother of pearl are so exquisitely mingled and inlaid 
m each other, that the work far exceeds the materials*. In a kind 
jof sati-chapel to this church there are laid up, on one side of an 
altar, three large rougjli stones, esteemed very precious, as being 
one of them the stone upon which Moses cast the two tables when he 
broke them, in indignsjuon^ at the idobutry of the Israelites : tho two 
other being brought, one from the place of our Liord'a baptism, the 
l>ther from that of his transfiguration. 

LeavBig this convent, w^ went a little fertber to another small 
church, which was likewise in tbf hsMPtdsof the Armenians. This is 
wppose4 to be founded in the place where Annas' house stood. 
Within the churchy not far fvom tho door, is shewn a hole in the 
W)all, denoting the place where one of the officeis of the high priest 
smote onr blessed Saviour (Jolmxviii. 22.). The officer, by whose 
impious hand that buffet was given, the friars will have to be the 
jisine Jtf alchus whose ear our L^d had healed. In the court before 
ibis chapel ia an oliv^ tree, pf which it is reported 4iat Christ was 
jshajmed to it for soaiie time, by order of Annas, to secure him from 
escaping. 

From the house of Aiinas we were conducted out of Siqn gate, 
Jwhich isioear adjoining t othat which they call the house of Oaiaphas, 
{pbiqb is another small chapel belonging also to the Armenians. 
ilero» under the alt^r, they tall us, is deposited that very stone which 
i^ais laid to secure the door of our Saviour's sepulchre (Matt, xxvii. 
Bo.). It was a Jong time kept ,in the church of tbe.aemdooro ; but the 
Axipionians, not many years sinoe, stole it from thence by a ^tra- 
iagenpi, .an4 conveye4it io this plaqe. The stone is tnro yards and a 
quarter long, high one yard, and broad as much. It is plasiesod 
4W ^er, except i|9 fiv^e fir si^ litl^ places, where it is Itf^ jbare, to 
jHweive the immediate Uissesj and o^hor idovotioqs of pilgrims. HeviS 
m ltt(»w.ise^riiO"vii,a Mt^e GeU> s«id.to^aveibaen our Lord's pttj^on tiU 
MiO inoppung; whiep he W3« .oancieid firnfm hence before Pilate ; ao^ 
M9fi ^flmfi wbejRe Peter .wasiftigbtonad into a denia) €f hjm maalor. 

A littia failtuHT wjthoui the gate ;is the cbtfrcii.qfiiljheCQNKiilik- 
tlW ; ^i^toie rthey say Christ instituted his last supper. It is now a 
), and not to be aaon by iChristiaqs. Nj^^ 4110 is a weUL 
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• This pulpit IB not noticed by Mr. BucKingfaain ; but hf detcribts a door, 
lesding to the sanctuary of St. James, as compned of tortolse^ell, msthfr of 
^esri,|pDld, aBd8ilvar,lto. so exquisitely inlaid snd inCermiKed wKh eauli olher, 
ihsU «■« luowa not whether most to admire the contlbMss of the qatarisls, ortiie^ 
sarprisuig skill of the wgrknap^pw— Tiravels. p, 330, 4to. 

Y « 
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which 18 said to mark out the place at which the Apostles divided 
from each other, in order to go every man ta his several charge ; 
and close by the well are the ruins of a house, in which the blessed 
Virgin is supposed to have breathed her last. Going eastward, a little 
way down the hill, we were shewn the place where a Jew arrested 
the corps of the Blessed Virgin, as she was carried to her interment; 
(or which impious presumption, he had his hand withered wherewith 
he had seized the bier. About as much lower, in the middle of the 
hill, they shew you the grot, in which St, Peter wept so bitterly for 
his inconstancy to his Lord. 

We extended our circuit no farther at this time, but entered the 
city again at Sion gate. Turning down as soon as we had entered, on 
the right hand, and going about two furlongs close by the city wall, 
we were had into a garden lying at the foot of Mount Moriah, on the 
south side. Here we were shewn several large vaults, annext to the 
mountain on this side, and running at least fiAy yards under 
ground. They were built in two aisles, arched at top with huge firm 
stone, and sustained with tall pillars, consisting each of one single 
stone, and two yards in diameter. This might possibly be some 
underground work made to enlarge the area of the temple. For Jo- 
sephua seems to describe some such work as this erected over the 
valley on this side of the temple. Ant. Jud. lib. xv. ctp. ult. 

From these vaults, we returned toward the convent. In our 
way, we passed through the Turkish Bazars, and took a view of the 
beautiful gate of the temple. But we could but just view it in pas- 
sing, it not being safe to stay here long, by reason of the supersti- 
tion of the Turks. 

The noxt morning, we took another progress about the city. 
We made our exit at Bethlehem gate, and turning down on the left 
hamd under the castle of the Pisans, came in about a furlong and half 
to that which they call Bathsheba's pool. It lies at the bottom of 
Mount Sion, and is supposed to be the same in which Bathsheba was 
washing herself, when David spied her from the terrace of his pa- 
lace. But others refer this accident to another lesser pool in a garden, 
just within Bethlehem gate; and perhaps both opinions are equally in 
the right. 

A little below this pool begins the valley of Hinnom ; on the 
west side of which is the place called anciently the Potter's Field, 
and afterwards the Field of Blood, from its being purchased with 
the pieces of silver which were the price of the blood of Christ ; but 
at present, from that veneration which it has obtained amongst Chri- 
stians, it is called Campo Santo. It is a small plot of ground, 
not above thirty yards long, and about half as much broad. One 
moiety of it is taken up by a square fabric twelve yards high, built 
for a charnel house. The corpses are let down into it from the top, 
there being five holes left open for that purpose. Looking down 
through these holes, we could see many bodies under several degrees 
of decay ; from which it may bo conjectured, that this grave does not 
make that quick dispatch with the corpses committed to it, which is 
commonly reported. The Armenians have the command of this 
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bar3ru]g place, for which they pay the Turks a rent 6f one sequin a 
day. The earth is of a chalky substance here about. 

A little below the Campo Santo is shewn an intricate cave or 
sepulchre, consisting of several rooms one within another, in which 
the Apostles are said to have hid themselves, when they forsook their 
master and fled. The entrance of the cave discovers signs of its 
having been adorned with paintings in ancient times.* 

A little farther the valley of Hinnom terminates, thatofJeho- 
saphat running across the mouth of it. Along the bottom of this 
latter valley runs the brook Cedron ; a brook in winter time, but 
without the least drop of water in it all the time we were at Jeru- 
salem. 

In the valley of Jebosaphat, the first thing you are carried to 
is the well of Nehemiah, so called because reputed to be the same 
place from which that restorer of Israel recovered the fire of the 
altar, after the Babylonish captivity (2 Mac. i. 190* A little 
higher in the valley, on the left hand, you come to a tree, supposed 
to mark out the place where the evangelical prophet was sawn asun- 
der. About one hundred paces higher, on the same side, is the 
pool of Siloam. It was anciently dignified with a church built over 
it. — But when we were there a tanner made no scruple to dress his 
hides in it. Going about a furlong farther on the same side, you 
come to the fountain of the Blessed Virgin, so called, because she 
was wont (as is reported) to resort hither for water ; but at what 
time, and upon what occasions, it is not yet agreed. Over against 
this fountain, on the other side of the valley, is a village called 
Siloe, in which Solomon is said to have kept his strange wives ; and 
above the village is a hill called the Mountain of Offence, because 
there Solomon built the high places mentioned l Kings xi. 7 ; his 
wives having perverted his wise heart to Allow their idolatrous abo- 
minations in his declining years. On the same side and not far 
distant from Siloe, they shew another Aceldama or Field of Blood, 
so called, because there it was that Judas, by the just judgment of 
God, met with his compounded death (Matt, xxvii. 5 ; Acts i. 1 8, 
19.). A little farther, on the same side of the valley, they shewed 
us several Jewish monuments. Amongst the rest there are two 
noble antiquities, which they call the Sepulchre of Zachary, and the 
Pillar of Absalom.f Close by the latter is the Sepulchre of Jebosa- 
phat, from which the whole vadley takes its name. 

Upon the edge of the hill, on the opposite side of the valley, 
there runs along, in a direct line, the wall of the city. Near the 
corner of which there is a short end of a pillar jetting out of the 
wall. Upon this pillar the Turks have a tradition, that Mahomet 
shall sit in judgment at the last day, and that all the world shall be 



• Dr. E. D. Clarke appears to have been much struck with the freshneM 
and coloufs of thct»c paintings. He ascribes them to the second century. They 
represent the Apostles, the Virgin, &c. with circles, as symbols of glory, around 
iheirj heads — ^Travels^ vol. ii, p. 570. 1 

t See Critica Biblica, vol. i. p. 249. 
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gmthef6d tcfctfcdr It tk« ^tlfef bekiw, toreeeird AcirdfeMlfrluMl 
moiiUL A little iMli«r MPWwsri is Ik g^ftt^oTllMiMiiipte. Ilk 
»t ftmemx walled np, lietevse liie Tiate Imm kay^ a pri^pMqr, that 
tMr destraetioa tbaD enter at that fate, the t eM ^ i tHi e tt «r WUtfh 
Kadiclion they endMTov, bj thk tMaaa, id prerest Bcdofar this 
gate, ia the bottow ef the Tafie^, is a broad hM steiM^ AseoTerihg 
several impressioas apon it^ which jea amy fiuMjr te be tbolsteps. 
These, the friars tell yea, are priats made 1^ oor Blessed Sayioor's 
feet, wheoy alter fab apprefaensioB, he was harried Tioleadj away 
to the tribiuial of his blood-thirsty persecators. 

From hence, beeping still in the bottom of the TaBey, you eome, 
in a few paces, to a place which they call the Sepulchre of the Blessitf 
Vorgin.* It has a magnificent descent down into it of fbrty-seren 
staira. On the right hand, asyoo go down, istheseprichi^ df M. 
Aiina, the mother, and on the left, that of St. Joseph, the hnsbaao, 
oftbe Blessed Virgin. 

HaTuig finished ear viiit to M* place, we irentiq|» the hill toiMlrf 
thecity. In thesidecf tlM Assent, we were shewn a bmad'sloto, ctt 
which th^ say St. Stephen Mflertsd martyrdom ; and hot ht frotf 1( 
is a grot* inta which th^ tell yon ttA ontrageons JeiHsli ieaMh 
east his body^ #hen th«y hid satiatiNl their lory apon him.<^Fniid 
hence We went inftn^iat«ly th St. Stephed^s gat^ sd calM firofil i(i 
Ticinity to this plaeiB of th« pmtotfartyr^s inffmng ; and *» i ffe ta Hl rt 
to onr lodging. 

The next mornhig we set oat agam^ ill fMer to so« tiie MiedhU 
ries, and other visitable places upon Moiint CNitcit. W^ irent dul at 
St. Stephen*s gaite; and crossing tke vill^of Jehosaphat, beg;aii 
immediately to ascend the mountain. Being got about two thirds bf 
the way up, we came to c^ttain grottos cat with intricate Windii^ 
and caTcms under ground. These are caUed the sepulcbM of m 
prophets. A little higher up are twelve arched vaults uiider gMiiid, 
standing side by side. These were built in memory oftbe twelte a^mi^ 
ties, who are said to have compiled tbeir creed in this plac^. Siz^ 
paces higher, you come to the place where tbey say Christ uttered his 
pnmhecy conoeming the final destruction of Jerusalem (Mat. xsdv.t.): 
and a little on the right hand of this, vk the place Where they si^ 
he dictated a second time the Pat^r Noster to his disciples, (xi. l, t.j. 
Somewhat higher is the cave of St. Pelagia ; and aft Ihdch mbH 
above that a pillar, signifying the place where an anebl giLve tfa^ 
Blessed Virgin three <kys' Warning of her desth. At die top df the 
bin you come to the place of our Blessed Lord's ascension. Bere 
was anciently a large church, built in honor of that glorious tHitaoAphi 



^ The earliest notice of this sepulchre as that of the Virgin, occun in the 
writings of AdaMbianii, the Iri^ monk, who described it fHxn the testimony of 
AseuffuH, id the seventh century. Neither Edsebio*, EpiphanloA, nor Jcroaii 
SMmtioDs a MjrlMble to authorise the tradition, which atfohTs ttrobfi'hegUive efl* 
dence that the sepulchre is of comparatiyely rec^t woi-kmai^htp. Pboockc IhUls 
it probable that it was the sepulchre of Melifteadis^ i]il«^ Of J^ir&aretti. 
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biait M ^t now remains of it is only on o<ilA§soal oapoU, fdwat eigiht 
yards in diameter, standing, as tbey mij, ^over the very ijdace Where 
were set the 1«^ footsteps of the Sen 0i God here on «avth. Within 
llhe cf«|pola -there is seen, in « hard stone, as th^ 4ett yon, die fwmt 
of one of his feet. Here was«lso 4htft*of4he'Otiier foot sometime 
since ; bat it has been eemoTod from henoe bf the Turks, into the 
great mosque upon Monnt Moriah. I^his chapel-of the AsoeiiMi 
the Torks fiave the enstody of, and use it for a mosque. There 
are many other holy places about fferusalem, which the Turks pre- 
tend to have a veneration for, equally with the Christians; isiid, 
unAer that pretence, 'they take them into ^dieir own hands. But 
^dieAier they do this outof real devotion, or for hunt's sake, and to 
the end that they may exact money from the Christians for admis* 
stem into them, I will not determine. 

About two -fcrlongs from this filaee, «orthwaivd, as the highest 
part t>f 'Mount -Olivet ; and upon that was anciently «recte^ an high 
tower, in memory of Miat apparition of two angels to the Apostles, 
alter Otfr 'Blessed Lord's aseenmon (Ajcts i. 10, il.), from wUch llie 
tower itsiOf 'had the name gi<ven 4t of Viri "Galilai / Hiis ancient 
monttment remained till about two ryears since, when it was demo- 
lished by a Turk, who had inraght'the field in which it stood ; but ne- 
▼ettheless, yon -have still, ^from the natural height of the place, a 
large prospect of Jerusalem, and ^the adjacent country, andof the 
Dead Sea, 8cc. 

'From this place we descended <tbe mooat again by another (road. 
Ait tfbout the midway down, .>they shew you the place wliere 'Christ 
beheld the city, <Lnd wie^ ^ver it (LukeidK, 41.). Near Ihe bottom 
of -die hiR 'is a gretft litone 'upon which, you;are told, -^e blessed 
Virgin 1^ faB her girdle after her assumption, in-order to con?inee 
St. Thomas, who, they say, was trodbl^ ^w^ a^t of ^his oldtn- 
creddlity upon this occasion. There'is stillitobe«een'a small winding 
channel upon the ^tone, Which they will (hav«'to4>e the impression 
tnatde by tbe girdle'when H^fcill, andto be toft frtr^Aeoodvietionof «& 
wdi as shall suspect the truth of theirstory ^ the assumption. 

About twenty ^tfrds lowerthey 'shew you GethsenMine, anef«n 
plat of ground, not above fifty-seven yards square, lying between 
the foot of Mount Olivet and the'brook Cedron. It is well planted 
with olive-trees, and those of so old a growth, that they are believed 
to be the same that stood here in our blessed Saviour's time. In 
virtue of which persuasion, the olives, and olive stones, and oil 
which they produce, become an excellent commodity in Spain. But 
that these trees cannot be so ancient as is pretended, is evident from 
what Josephus testifies (de Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 1.), and in other 
places, viz. that Titus, in his siege of Jerusalem, cut down all the trees- 
within about one hundred furlongs of Jerusalem ; and that the soU 
diers were forced to fetch wood so far for making their mounts when 
they assaulted the temple. 

At the upper comer of the garden is aflat naked ledge of ro^, 
reputed to be the place on which the Apostles Peter, James, and 
John, fell asleep during the agony of our Lord. And a few paces 
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from lience is a g^tto, said to be the place in which Chriat under' 
went that bitter part of his passion. 

About eight paces from the place where the Apostles slept, b a 
small shred of ground, twelve yards long, and one broad, supposed 
to be the very path on which the traitor Judas walked up to Christ 
saying : << HaU, mastor ! and kissed him." This narrow path is 
separated by a wall out of the midst of the garden, as a terra dam' 
nata; a work the more remarkable, as being done by the Turks, who, 
as well as Christians, detest the very ground on which was acted 
such an infamous treachery. 

From hence we crossed the brook Cedron, close by the reputed 
sepulchre of the Blessed Virgin, and entering at St. Stephen's gate, 
returned again to the convent. 

Friday y April 9. — ^We went to take a view of that which they 
call the pool of Bethesda. It is one hundred and twenty paces long, 
and forty broad, and at least eight deep, but' void of water. At its 
west end it discovers some old arches, now dammed up. These some 
will have to be the five porches in which sate that multitude, of lame, 
halt, and blind (John v.), but the mischief is, instead of five, there 
are but three of them. The pool is contiguous on one side to St. 
Stephen's gate, on the other to the area of the temple. 

From thence we came to the convent or nunnerv of St. Amu 
The church here is large and entire, and so are part of the lodgings, 
but both are desolate and neglected. In a grotto under the church, 
is shewn the place where, they say, the Blessed Virgin was bom. 
Near the church they shew the Pharisee's house, where Mary Mag- 
dalen exhibited those admirable evidences of a penitent afiSsction 
towards our Saviour ; washing his feet with her tears^ and wiping 
them with her hair (Luxe vii. 38.). This place also has been an- 
ciently dignified with holy buildings, but they are now neglected. 

This was our morning's work. In the afternoon we went to see 
Mount Gihon, and the pool of the same name. It lies about two 
furlongs without Bethlehem gate westward. It is a stately pool, one 
hundred and six paces long, and sixty-seven broad, and lined with 
wall and plaster, and was, when wo were there, well stored with 

water.* 

[To be continaed.] 



* Maundreli's Journey, pp. 131— '146. 
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EXHIBITING, IN EIGHT PRINCIPAL DITI8ION8 A SYNOPTICAL 
YIBW OF THE GENERAL SUBJECTS AND SCIBNCB, IN THE 

SACRED WRITINGS. 

PART m. 

THEOLOGY. 

'EfMvvarc TA'2 rPA^A^S* 

*'0n vfuit SoKtirt Iv aOrtut ZQH'N A'lQ'NION Ixav* 

Kai Uiival luriv ai /ioprvpov^ac irtpl E*MOY.— Jesus Christ. 



Chap. II. 
The Diyine Being. 

This is doabtless the primary object of Theology: but with what 
.hiimiJify and reverence should creatures, like men, engage in its 
contemplation ! In gracious condescension. Names are assumed. 
Attributes made known, and the Divine Character exhibited by a 
thousand works and ways. With the volumes of Creation and Re- 
Yelation in our possession, what an appropriate and abundant dis- 
closure is made of Deity ! Nor must it be omitted, that a correct and 
. complete acquaintance with the Scripture testimony on this essential 
.subject, is of the very first importance.f 

Sect. 1. — Names or Appellations, 

AccoauDodation to Creatures.]— -The appropriation of these to the Supreme 
. Being is, of course, purely in accommodation to his creatures. He wants 
them not^ for his own sake ; sufficiently distinguished must Divinity 
• be from every other sort of being, or order of creatures. But as He has 
condescended to represent Himself by various Names, our attention 
is demanded ; for our instruction is designed. What an association is 
there of the awful and the amiable, in this topic of Revelation ! 

In yaiiout unguaget.] — It would be a Subject of curious and yet com- 
parative utility, to notice the names of Deity in the several languages 
of mankind :|| but more particularly so in those tongues, whose 

* Continiied fWxn p. 219. 

t *^ To error here all other error may be traced : and if this foandatlon be 
: kid in. truth, there is good reason to hope for a solid edifice j a proTision is made 
fer sjanmetry and dnrableness, and ikcilities are afforded for detecting occasional 
lieviatioiM.*' Dr. Smith's Script. Test. i. p. 91. 

} *^ lUis non habeat opus, per se distinctissimns.^ Marckii Christ. Hieol. 
Med. p. 40. 

II ** Dissertatio iv. de Nominibos Dei Orientaliom,*' by the learned Hottiuger, 
is a most elaborate production, the reader of which, however, most be an Orieiital 
scholar, in order daly to appreciate its importance, pp. 249—377. 
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antiquity and native country may claim a near relationship to the 
Sacred Writings. We have, howeTer» at present, mainly to do with 
those which appear in that vehitte, whMi, dftll olher Holy Books, 
alone possesses indisputable claims to a heavenly Inspiration. 

o^H*Thefinil ofthcseappcflalyNis.iBtheordarof Scriptare,is 
^rhu faiehimjy which properly dnoCes, tliead«raliie B^Qg» the God 
to be feared or worshipped.* In a conparatiTe sense it is applied 
to human beings ; and may be rendered, worshipful, excellency. 

T^rv>] — Jehovah, (rwrf) the Self £ustent,f is a name altogether 
Divine ; nor can it ever be given to another being. If any explanation 
be needed, let the testimony of John^ in Rev. i. 4, suffice. ** Who is, 
and who was, and who is to come*' ! From the record of Moses, 
Exod. iii. 15, he would seem to have mlide a special s^ection of 
this name (or at leaslof 4ne Itadidilly the same) even to perpetuity: 

<< Thk is mr SAME for ever : 
And this is My BUmorUA tcoai generatkw to generatioii.** 

«*ml — Another Saeredtide is, Alhnighty, natTOKpartup ; fiir sois 
ji^ (Mdi) often translated, which, perhans, would more literaD^be, 
All BountSu). This name itppdays to hliV6 Wn vefy eariy^ ^ebMMlsd 
lb purpo^j^ of idolatry (Dent, acttii. 17 ; i^s. dv. ^f ; and Gm. iriv. 
9, S, 10«)« The latter dausd of v^T. 5. i)ti Etoi. ti. shooM dMiMMi 
t>e read interrogatively.}; " iBtit hf my naflid lehovah Wiii I Mt 
luiown?** 

Rvpcoc]— The greek tefM itvpidc»ittip(Mlki( authority, lotMrfMI 
has been commonly used for JehOvsti ^f^ : bvt tmUce that e silSHl ilH^ 
divine appellation, it is also applied to inferior beliMs. It i^ iP^ 
quently a mere title of respect, Ime Silr in !l^gli6h, Sisrtt. izttt.'to; 
Acts. xvi. 30. 

©eoc.3 — Very different, however, is the meaning of Qto^^ which 
has ever been appropriated exclusively to what is DivincJ It is 
worthy of recollection, tha the Sept. hav6 usually Irendered, D«rm f^A' 
himj^ when sig^yingthe true God, by Geo£ in the singular wmiberf^ 
God.]— The word God (Germ. (Sott, and Belg. Godt.) is irare An- 
g-lo-Saxon,** and among our ancestors signified not only iht Bivioe 
— ■ — ■ ■ — '-^ —■■•_■ 

• Derived fttm the SB. Arabic^ nSlI to aAtre^ worship : ** Com aacro horrore 
ac veneratloiie coluit, adorayit.** WUmet. See also Scbeidii Glotsar. Araib. Lat. 
Manud^e, p. 6. and Critica Biblica, vol. i, pp. 21 — 24. 

f Stoclditt and PailLhum's Heb. Lex.; Fladi Clavis^d^. Sac.vSndOitaiSt^ 
Bib. Encydop. 

t ^' Shnckford's Ck>nnect. of Sac. and Prof. Hut. iS. p. iiBO^, W xigwi *ii Gan- 
gakidli, cited anh approved by Dimodc. 

II « Hoc derivatnt a itvpo sum.** Mintert^s Lex. Grtee. ^Lflt. In 9km. 
SCoduufl, pp. 659, 6^. tfnd Purkhorst^'Gr. Lex. t'm voee. 

^ ** Ha dictus expleronimque aentenftia a Occiv tmrMre -^ia Dotm 
■ua itafihita omnili perc^nrrit.^ Sdhleuoier, p. ^1 ; tfut 'see PwlLlMffSt) Ifti CMr. 

€ Thus ** they inculcate the grand point of God's unity, and ttt Ikes 
Ujflfie did toot d^njr a ^hdraHty df agents or perwRit tn the/t)»Aife ff sS Oii .^* Puk- 
Wfrit, voce ^toQ. 

•• Calepinl IXa. nnUcNnm lingr. p. 413, Barclay's Dldtisaaiy ; Oft. '4. 
Clarke's Notes on Gen. i. l,and Crit. Bib. vol. i, p. 21. 



fieiiig, Imt also Crood, as in their apprehension God and Good were 
correlatiTe terms. They considered Him tile Godd Being : O that 
he were always thus represented and^oheyed ! 

Sett ^.'^Attrihmtes or P^rfsttiMHJ^ 

¥i&^\m\tit nxi Niiiie.>— What a tablifile descriptioii \t Aimlshed by 
Exod. Ucxir. 5 — 7 : when the Deity condescended to ** proclaink** 
His otHi ^* Name^' ! How impressitisly ate his sotereienty and eqttl- 
ty here displayed : properties these, whick smntnariiy ezptess, or 
imply, the main perfections of the Godhead ! 

Incomprehensible.] — Yet, with all the amplitude of Revelation, <* how 
little a portion is heard of Rim*' [Job xxvi. t4.]. Among the prime 
cbaracteristicsf of this Being, must be specially noted that of Incem- 
prebensibiUty. How inadequate is finite, fully to understand infinity { 
ind what reasons, consequently, are there ibr humble and heart|r 
deVotion ! 

8|Aritiuiii]r.]^-Yiiat God is a l^pirit ^john iv* 84) ; incorporeal, invi- 
sible, is tbe uniform doctrine of Scrqvtur^. Hence the well known 
prohibition of the i)ecalogue, in EzoSL zx. 4^ 5 ; ancil therefore the 
^ust condemnation of the foolish and criminal practices o^ idolatry, 

omoiscienee.}— Instfieaking oftbe Divine Omniscience, histJbiquity or 
Ohnh^resence is» or course, necessariljf" implied. And in this term^ 
fitist also be cotopr^hencled the t^science of God ; for His universal 
knowledge embraces all periods in time and eternity, as well as 
all^ places in evciry world I iThe sublimities of Scripture (as I Kings 
VuL d7; and t^s. czxxix.) on tbis subject, are as much above the emrt 
of an uninspired. genius, as they are m want ot hutaoan commendadons 

Boiinets.>---5f the t'uriiy or HoHness of God, what deeply impressive 
ihoications are comprised in the Bible i The bistories of both Te^ 
tiUnent^ are fdl of them :^the message of the Gospel most emphati- 
cally reveals it. What a foundation is there, in the p o ss e ss i o n of 
every attribute of excellency and perfection, for the Supremacy and 
€toterei|raty of Jehovah : — ^for ** the Equity of Divine OovefHtnent 
Md th« Sovereignty of DiViHe Gi^e^' \ 

istitnXtj.y—TitkMy^ this God, fof whom, at preseiit, we are only ho- 
tieing some properties,) is witnout beginning and endUng» in His 
«zistence^-etemal. He alofie hath immortality (l. I'inI* vl. 16.). 
Immutable therefore is He, and independent, for ever. 



Ui' t - 



• «< Urs^ UiHtiUe «kccIleDclet ofDdty afe iiM^EMrable frook flie IXvfaib Bs- 
innce, and fktntt each iMher, and «re MMntUl to God.^* * ftrlUbiis tf LecCai^ en 
fhembsl fanpbrtuit MibJecU in Hie<»l.'^, by the kte Dr. E. WniiaiM,p. 87. 

t « The Scripture Chalactek* of Gdd,^ by H. F. Border; contaus, In twcije 
dh^ uim ei, plafaiskid wefbl fllastiritloitii : thMigh jpeAaps (with dne respect and 
dfefcrenee fbr tlieexcdlcnt Snlho^) aot so o^^hnd taid Jndleloas is ii%|itbave 

i ezpetieQ* 
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Sect. S.^^Tke Divine Persons. 

RcYerenaai Caution.] — A subject ofsQch deep solemiiitj, and of pare 
Reyelation, should manifestly be approached with the deyootest 
awe. It is indeed *' sacred ground/* on which we now are treading ; 
nor is any mind fitted for the contemplation, unless deeply imbued 
with humble piety* and reverential caution. How repeatedly is 
this spirit inculcated by the Sacred Writings; and how necessary 
is its possession for a truly rational and satisfactory view of the 
Divine Character ? Well has a Psalmist said : 

^ Holy and Reverend is his Name'' ! 

Imperfection of unguase.] — Ou no subject like the present, is the inade* 
quacy of human language so much felt. Our very conceptions^ 
even to their utmost stretch, are infinitelv below the elevated theme : 
how much more incompetent, then, must be any attempted exprea* 
sions of the awful reality ! And how reasonable that He, whose 
very being is incomprehensible, should be likewise incomprehen- 
sible in the manner of his existence !f 

FenonaUiy.] — ^The term person, it is well known, has been apdied 
here, as expressing the idea of 'Yto^o^'ic smd npo^iinrov, in neb. i. 
8; and 2 Cor. iv. 6. Its signification is, of course, different from 
that in which it is used of a human being ; being employed to desig- 
nate the modal subsistence of the Divine Nature. It is alike re- 
mote from a divine attribute, and a separate being, j; 

Trinity.] — Since the Bible does not profess to furnish a complete 
Religious Dictionary, and the English Version cannot be identified 
with the language of Inspiration, there must, of necessity M, be some 
words brought into requisition, which are not literally and verbally 
scriptural. Of such a character is the term Trinity, importing, 



• Dr. Smith's Script. Testimony to Person of Christ, i. p. Ill, 112 .- 
also a note is (pven from FranlL^s " Manuductio, &c." which does not appear^ 
from its connection, exactly accordant with the author's primaiy intention. 
Jaques' Translat. p. 47. 

t Page 28, of the Rey. J. Whitridge's Ordination Service. Carlisle, 1814. 

X Dr. £. Williams' Notes to Doddridge's Works, vol. v. p. 177, Leed'a edit. 
1804. 

II ** The propriety of employing these expressions rests upon the same foonda* 
tion as the use of g^eral terms in all scientific investigations; namely, that 
they are abbreviations of language and serve as instnimeuts of thought. Revela- 
tion, like physical nature, presents a vast collection of particular objects and lacts : 
and, in both, the processes of comparison, deduction, analysis, and combinatioiiy 
by which alone we can form comprehensive systems of knowledge, cannot be car* 
ried on, with convenience and perspicuity, without the use of general temM. 
It is unreasonable to object that these identical words are not found in Scriptore. 
The proper consideration is, whether the objects and facts for which they are 
used as a compendious notation are not asserted and implied in the Scriptural' !"— » 
Dr. Smith*s Script. Testimony, ii. p. 754. 
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three in one ; a fact whicli is most uneqaivocaNy expressed by the 
general phraseology of Scripture, but especially by such texts as 
Matt, xxviii. 19 ; and 9 Cur. xiii. 14. It is worthy of remark, that, in 
some of the Jewish Writings,* the following words occur, as indi- 
cating a belief of this doctrine, rw^ fSkelishithJ Trinity, nrW 
imo fSheUhe he ached J Three in One ; and nvSra -mil ^ Ached be 
shelshej One in Three, 

' Father.] — ^The Deity is often addressed in Scripture by the endearing 
epithet of aw fahj^ IIariyp,f Father, Most appropriately does it denote 
the relationship He has condescended to sustain, and the kindness 
which He delights to manifest towards his creatures (Deut. xxxii. 6 ; 
Is. Ixiv. 8 ; Rom. viii. 15,). This term expresses His relation to Jesus 
Christ also : that Diyine complex person, in* whom are united 
the properties of Deity and Humanity. Ps. ii. 7 ; Matt. vii. ^1 ; 
1 Pet. i. 3. 

Son.]— -This Sacred Person, therefore, is emphatically and pre-emi- 
nently styled, ** the Son of God,'' Under this appellation j; and cha- 
racter, he had been predicted by ancient prophets (Is. ix. 6. 7.) : and 
in due season was publicly and powerfully declared such in our world 
(Luke i. 35 ; Rom. i. 4.). The word Ilai^a in Acts iv. 27, should, 
doubtless, be rendered Soiiy and not ** Child," What a display of 
infinite Iotc, is His mission to our world ! 

Holy Spirit] — In the Old Testament, 'Hhc Holy Spirit," tnprm fRuach 
QModa^Ay only appears in Ps. li. 11 ; and Is. Ixiii. 10, 11. It is 
•worthy of reflection, that '* the Spirit of God" is always expressed 
by mrnii rm fRuach AleimyJ as in Gen. i. 2 ; xli. 38 ; Exod. xxxi. 3 ; 
XXXV. 31; Num. xxiv. 2 ; i Sam. x. 10 ; xi. 6 ; xix. 20. 23 ; 2 Chron. 
xv. 1 ; and Ezek. xi. 24 : except in Job xxvii. 3 ; and xxxiii. 4 ; in the 
former of which, itism^ rm (RuachAlueJ ; and in the latter, Sitrm 
/'UnacA^/y. The "Spirit of Jehovah", however, nw rm, fRuach 
Jeve) does also frequently occur. The well known fact of the Holy 
Spirit being sometimes designated by the use of masculine pronouns, 
though Ilvcv/iall itself is neuter, may likewise be here mentioned.§ 
John xiv, XV ; xvi ; Eph, i. 1 4. 



• Calmet's Bib. Encyclopedia on Trinity'% vol. ii. Histor. Introd. prefixed 
to Hone Solitaris, pp. 1 — 85. 

f De variiB yocum 3lt et ^rarijp, in SS. notionibos copiose disputaTit FeueliuM 
in AdverM. SS. iy. c 6. Schlensneri Grec. Lex. Not. Test. p. 346. raTtip, Pater, 
when used in the religrious addresses of the Greeks and Romam, related to the 
divfaie influence of the deity, callM PaiOTy an Egyptian word. HolwelPa 
E^rmol. Diction, p. 332. 

t On the application of this name to Christ, a recognised designation of the 
Memdi, and on the phrase — ^< Only-begotten,** the Reader may obtain ample 
aatiifiusticm by reading Dr. Smith's invaluable production, already quoted, Scr^. 
IVat. to the Messiah, &c. i. pp.213, 215 : and ii. pp. 47, 49, 51, 55, 63, 533, 537. 

n For all required exposition of this term it is scarcely necessary to refer to 
Mintert, ^ockhis, Pasor, Schleusner, and Pturkhurst, and thehr respective Lezioo- 
graphical Diaqoisitions, 

§ << On the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit**— see Appendix, No. ii. to 8nMh*s 
Script. Testim. ii. pp. 742.-748. 
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precisely stated in Scripture ; though it is there expressly affirmeA^ 
what it is not (Luke xxiv. 39. )• ^o' ^<>^ the name* (which is well 
known to have the same meaning in most languages) convey those 
significant discriminations, which the terms of a rightly constrdcted 
Nomenclature usually afR^rd. 

univeruiij acknowledged.]— -Whatever difiiculties attend a philosophical and 
satisfactory explanation, the existence of spirits has been universally 
and at all times acknowledged. The subject is naturally and neces- 
sarily obscure ; as the God of the spirits of all flesh (Numb. xvi. 92») 
has given it no revelation. 

Angeu.]^— Equally veiled in obscurity is the consideration of angels: 
for however repeatedly the fact of their being is declared, how 
little is definitely known concerning them ! The termf itself is of 
very extensive application in the Sacred Writings, and is evidently 
a designation of oflice, and .not of nature. There is little doubt that 
y^yo fMclakJ should be much more frequently rendered, a messen- 
ger, and referred to human beings, than at present appears in the 
English Translation. It is also very often applied to the mere agents 
or operations of nature ; as Ps. civ. 4.j: 

Number and Names.] — ^The number of angels is not mentioned by the 
Divine writers : but it is always represented as very great and innn- 
merable (Ps. Ixviii. 17 ; Dan. vii. 10; Matt. xxvi. 53.). Nor arethoff 
names even noticed at all, prior to the Israelitish captivity at Baby- 
lon ;|| and, after that period, they are but incidentally observed. 

Their Character.]— We have, however, a more sure word of testimony, 
in regard to their moral condition and character. In express lan- 
guage, some are said to be ministers of good (Heb. i. 14.) ; while 
others are declared to be in a state of apostacy (Jude 6.). 

Sect, ^.-^ Compound, 

Man.] — Such a being is a man, possessed of a body and a soul : n>i 
(give) (Job XX. 25.) ; and Vfej§ fnupeshj (Gen. xxxv. 18.). But this 



• Schteusner's Gnec. I^x. Not. Test. pp. 436—449, Calepine^s DictioD. 
nndecim Ling^aruiD, p. 1372. 

f Hiis is most interestingly amplified bj the late editor of Calmet, in toI. i. 
of the Bib. Encyclop. 

\ There is an internal probability of the justness of this version, aritiiig fnm 
the perspiciions and close connexion of the parts, and an improlmbUity in the 
common yersion, arising from their obscurity and want of connexion.— -CampbeO^ 
PreUm. Dissert. No. 8. p. 344. Lowth's Sac. Poet. i. p. 181. 

II Daniel, who lived at Babylon, some time after Tobit, mentions Mkbael 
and Gabriel: chap. yiii. 16; ix. 21} and x. 21 .— Calmet's Bib. EoGydop. oi 
« Angels." 

§ Vtl hath been supposed to sig^fy the spiritual part of man, or what we 
commonly call his soul. I must, for myself, confess, that 1 can find no passage wliere 
it hath undoubtedly this meaning. Gen. xxxt. 18; 1 Kings xrii. 31. 23 ; Ps. xvL 
10, seems fairest for this sig^fication. But may not «f Aj in the fotmer three 
■ages be most properly rendered breathy and in the last, a hr^atkiMg or 
/ram* .'—ParkhurslV, Lex. sub. Vti. 
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eompoand character is not expressed by any of his names % whether 
cnii fadamj or run fanushj^ or av6p4inroc. The animal and intel- 
lectual : lives are supposed^ to be intimated by the &*^ nov^ 
fnushmeth ckiimj of Gen. ii. 7 ; " the breath of lives." 

PrimitiTe 8u(e >— In the glorioQS imag^e of their Creator were mankind 
originally formed (Gen. i. i>7.)* This state consisted pre-eminently 
in the possession of righteousness and true holiness (Eph. iv. 84) ; 
besides their intellectual endowments and their providential supe- 
riority over all the earth. Gen. i. «8, 29. 

Apoitaqr.] — How deplorable is the fact of their apostacy ! Who can 
read the painful records of Gen. iii, with their comment and confir- 
mation furnished by every page of subsequent Scripture, without 
the most poignant sensations of sorrow and shame ! 

aeoovcry] — Nevertheless, the very same revelation discloses to our 
view the means of recovery which Divine wisdom and compassion 
have contrived : and means these, which exhibit an aniplitudef and 
appropriateness most worthy of the blessed Jehovah ! Let the cita- 
tion or Rom. V. 18 ; 1 Cor. 1. SO; and 1 John ii. 1. 2, at present suf- 
fice. Behold the goodness and glory of God ! 

Sect. 5.— Corporeal. 



Beasts] — A beast or brute is TtOTO (heme J ^ Ps. xxxvi. 7 ; destitute 
of speech, ttrol^vyioy a^yoy (2 Pet. ii« 16). Of a more general im- 

Eortis Tm (chie) or rm fchithj^ a living creature, an animal including 
irds, beasts and reptiles (Gen.viii. 17)9 exclusive of fish and fowl 
(Gen. i. 28, 30) ; but frequently a wild beast, as being more vigorous 
and lively than the tamer species, (Gen. i. 25 ; vii. 21 ; Lev. xxv. 7). 
In the plural (itm chiutk) it is used for marine creatures or fishes, 
Ps. civ. 25. 

Variously applied }— The term is also figuratively or emblematically 
employed : as Dan. iv. 12. 21 ; vii. 11, Rev. iv. 6; but ^wa, in 
Rev. IV. 6, 8; vii. 11, should be translated (not by the demeaning 
appellation of *' beasts,'' but) livbg creatures,]: as evidently denoting 
rational animals. 

Void of Reason ] — In Eccles. iii. 18, 199 21, whether he proposes 
his own thoughts, or those of the philosophers and free thinkers of 
his time, the writer expresses himself in a maimer which might be un- 
derstood to insinuate, that beasts possess understanding, and rea- 



• • ^3F Dr. Aasflu Clarke, who is cited in the Itt vol.of theCriticm BibUca, 
p. 310. note. 

t ^ Snb nraltomm nomine non partem mundi tantnm designat, aed ioiwm 

X. R was a moat unhappy mistake in oar translaton to render the word C^a 
: it eertainly signiHes any other kind of animala, that is, of creatorea wUd^ 
have aahaal life, as well as beasts. The word beast notonly degradcatbe signiflca-' 
tioa, hot the aninuds here mentioned, have parts and appearances, which beasts 
have sot, and are represented as in the highest sense ratiooal ; Doddridge's Fkm. 
Espositar on Rev. iv. 6. 

VOL. II. * Z 
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sonftble aoHls.* Bat, among^ the many objedioiis against this vaiiitf 
pretend^ hvpotlieBiSy how does it happen that theirlf fe noappearam- 
wtetaver of any intellectual improvement here ? May the wna imsro 
{bemuth nudamu) of PsaL xluc 20^ be rendered ^* the beasts are 
silent*' ; as intimii^ting the idea of rational or mental inertion ? 

(To be contiiiiMd.] 



City of Darid ! Thou art desecrate ; 

MiA fkWn JenuHdem sits captive now 

In dost Mid darkneai. Evoy holy ooe 

Has Ions fofsakea the polhited land. 

Where atood the croiiy the aTencerVi emign waved: 

The Roman came, and thy prond temple fell. 

The Pdgan brought hi« idols : thesd displaced. 

The mumming priest usmrpM tiie christened ftme^ 

With stores of relics, crosses, holy wares, 

And yenal pardons ; till the Saracen 

Came in his might, with seal ioonodsst. 

And swept away the nnhallow*d trumpery. 

Now— ibr the honour of the prince of peace— 

Europe pours forth her aiotley Christlaa horde% 

Fransied with demon zeal, to plant anew 

Hie red cross banner on the gfuiity aoU. 

Again the nameless horrors of the siege 

l^^re acted o'er. The conqueror bhishM to take 

His golden crown, yet not refhsed the name^ 

King of Jerusalem. Brief the boast proflme. 

Again the crescent triumphM. Palestine 

Shook back into the sea the leagfuerM hosts 

Of armM Apostles, churchmen militant. 

Then domes and minarets, with convent towers. 

Again commingfling rose. Hien pilgprims came 

Crouching to Turkish lords, and rival sects 

Bargained and quarrelPd for the sepulchre. 

Inedible disgrace ! Loathsome abuse 

Of names and things most holy f Tkodden down 

By all in turn. Pagan, and Fraidc, and Tsrtar,— 

So runs the dread anathcaia^— -trodden down 

Beneath the oppressor; dartness shrouding thee 

From every blessed influence of Heaven ; 

Thou hast thus lain for ages, iron4M>und 

As with a curse. Thus art thou doomed to lie : 

Yet not for CTer.**— JotlAH Covsi 



• Calmet on Beasts, in his Bib. Encyd ; both DesvoemL and Hodgaon 

nn fruachj breath, and that it means the living prindple, aeema evident ftte 
ch. xlL 7. Dr. Bbothroyd, Bib. Heb. ii. p. 316. 
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I ChroiT. xi. 5. 6. 

And Che iobabitants of Jebus said to David, Thou sbalt not fone hitlier. Kever- 
tefeas David took the castle of Zron, which (b) the city of David. And David 
aaidy Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first shall be chief and capitafai. So Joab 
tbe 80D of 2Seniiah went first up, and was chief. 

2 Sam. v. 6—6. 

And.Hie kin^ and his men went to Jerusalem, unto the Jebusites, the inhabitants 
olthe land : which spake unto David, saying'. Except thou take aw^y the blind 
and the lame^ thou shalt not come in hither : thinkings, David cannot come la 
hither. Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion ; the same (is) tlie 
city of Dhvid. And David said on that day. Whosoever getteth up to t\ke gut- 
ter, 'and smiteth the Jebusites, and the lame and blfaid, (that are) bated>of Dku 
ir|d*i Boal, (he shall be chief and captain.) Wherefore they said. The blind aad 
the lame shall not come into the house. 

Tbb reason of placing tbe whole sentence together being obvious, 
ik us '{Proceed to consider the several parts of it, in the two chapters. 
IIm words inhabitants of JebuSy which are not in the original of 
SaikHiel, are not in the Vat. Copy of the lxx. in Chronicles; but 
ttie Alexandrian translates regularly according to the present He- 
brew text. In Satnuel there is a clause or two in the speech of die 
Jebu^te^, which is omitted in Chronicles fbr brevity; as the 
Yi^li^Y ^^ Chronicles is regular, and the sense complete without it. 
But though the history be regular and very intelligible in Chro- 
nieles, yet the additional clauses in Samuel make the history there 
reitfarklibly perplexed ; and (as Dr. Delany observes) incumber it 
whh dtore difficulties than are ordinarily to be met with. In fulf 
proportion to the difficulties has been the number of different inter- 
pretations; and yet there seems to be very sufficient room M 
offering another interpretation, in some liiaterial jtoints diAring 
ftwxk them all. The words in Storael, so for as the text in Chroid- 
cles eoincides, are clear and determinate in their meaning — And th^ 
hkMbiiants of Jehus said to David, Thou shalt not come hither^ 
Bat the succeeding words in Saniiuel are very difficult ; or, at least^^ 
btfve been variously interpreted. The present EngHsh traitdatibn' 
i»— ^jExeept thou take away the blind and the lame, thinkings DavtA 
tannot come in hither. 

The chief difficulty here tt^s in determining" who are thesH blind 
and lame ; whether Jebusites, or the Jebusite deitii^i caOed blind and 
lame by way of derision. The latter opinion has been maintained 
9v some considerable writers ; but seems indefensible. For howeter 
Dat^d and the Israelites might be disposed to treat such idols with 
MMbI aod contempt, it is not at all likely the Jet>dsites shonldrevite 
ikeif awn deities ; attid we mtvst remewbef,' that these deities are, 
supposed to be here called blind and lame by th6 JfebosiM them- 
i^lm. 1M^ adnitinig them to b^ idot 4«!t}ei^, What m^^tdlt^ can 

z 2 
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there be in the Jebusites telling David — he should not come into 
the citadel, unless he took away the deities upon the walls f If he 
could scale the walls, so as to reach these guardian deities, he need 
not ask leave of the Jebusites to enter the citadel. But (which is 
much more difficult to be answered) what can possibly be the meaning 
of the last Yuke-^Wherefore they said^ the blind and the lame 
shall not come into the house ? For, Who said ? Did the Jebusites 
say, their own deities (before expressed by the blind and the lame) 
should not come into the house — should not (according to some) 
come where they were, — or, should not (according to others) come 
into the house of the Lord ? — Or, could these deities say, DaTid 
and his men should not come into the house ? The absurdity of at- 
tributing such a speech, or any speech to these idols, is too clear to 
need illustration ; and it is a known part of their real character, that 
they have mouths, but speak not. 

But, though these deities could not denounce these words, yet 
the Jebusites might ; and it is possible (it has been said) that the 
blind and the lame, in this latter part of the sentence, may ngnify 
the Jebusites ; not any particular Jebusites, so maimed : but the Je- 
busites in general, called blind and lame, for putting their trust in 
blind and Tame idols. This seems too refined an interpretatioii ; and 
we may safely conclude — that the same expression or the blind amd 
lame means the same beings in the two different parts of the tama 
sentence. It has been farther observed, that these blind and lame are 
here spoken of as different from the Jebusites — Whosoever swUieik 
the Jebusites, and the lame and the blind; and if they werediflb- 
rent, it requires no great skill at deduction to determine they were 
not the same. 

Perhaps then these blind and lame were, in fact, a few parti- 
cular wretches, who laboured under these infirmities of blindness and 
lameness; and therefore were different from the general body of 
the Jebusites. But here will it not be demanded at once— how we 
can then account rationally for that bitterness with which David ex- 
presses himself here against these blind and lame; and how it was 
possible, for a man of I>avid's humanity to detest men for mere on- 
blameable, and indeed pitiable, infirmities ? And lastly, the anthore 
of the Universal History, in their note on this transaction, mention 
the following, as the first plausible argument against the literal ac- 
ception — ** How could David distinguish the halt, or the lame, or 
the blind, from able men, when posted upon lofty walls ; since those 
infirmities are not discernible but near at hand ?*' This, it must be 
allowed, would be a difficulty indeed, if David's information here 
had been only from his eyesight. But this objection immediately 
vanishes, when we reflect, that the Jebusites are said in the text to 
have told David — the blind and the lame should keep them off: Ibr 
certainly David could easily conceive the men, who were placed opoii 
the walls to insult him, were blind and lame ; when he was tola ee 
by the Jebusites themselves ; and told so, to render this insak of 
theirs the greater. 

Having thus nfentioned some of the present interpretations, it 
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maj be now proper to submit another to the judgment of the learned 
reader. And here, for the sake of clearness, I shall first g^ve what 
seems to be the true interpretation of this passage ; and then subjoin 
the several arguments in defence of it. 

And the inhabitants of Jehus said to David ^ Thou shalt not 
come hither; jTor the blind and the lame shall keep thee offy by 
sayings David shall not come hither. But David took the 
strong hold of 5ton, which is the city of David. And David 
said on that day. Whosoever (first) smiteth the Jebusites, and 
through the subterraneous passage reacheth the lame and the blind, 
thai are hated of David*s soul, because the blind, and the lame 
continued to say, he shall not come into this house — shall be chief 
captain. 

That the connected particles dm o (Ki am) rendered except, 
in Samuel, signify for in this place, is evident, because the words 
following are rather causal than objective ; and we have several 
instances of this sense of the two particles given us by Noldius : thus 
Prov.zxui. 18. they are rendered ybr in the English translation ; and 
so in the English, Greek, Syriac, and Arabic versions of Lam. v. 
32. That the verb ^von (Esirek) rendered to take away, is not 
here the infinitive, but the preter of Hiphil, is apparent from the 
sense ; that it has been so considered, is certain from the Massoretie 
pointing, as De Dieu and other critics have observed : and we see it 
18 translated as such by the LXX. in the plural number, ayre^ffay. 
From this version, then, and from the plurality of the two nouns, 
which are necessarily the nominatives to this verb, we may infer, 
that it was originally "fn^D.i (Esiruk) to keep off, the vau having 
been dropt here as in many other places. *' 

Enough having been said of the number, let us now consider thid 
tense of this verb ; which being preter, some have translated it by a 
word expressive of time past. But the sense necessarily requires it 
to be translated as future in other languages, though it be more ex- 
presaive in the original, in the preter tense, it being agreeable to 
the genius of the Hebrew language frequently to speak of events yet 
ftttore, as having actuaUv happened, wheoi the speaker would strongly 
express the certainty of such event. This observation is peculiarly . 
applicable to the case here. For this castle of mount Sion had never . 
yet been taken by the Israelites, though they had dwelt in Canaan 
about 400 years ; as we learn from the sacred history. Josh. xv. 63; 
Jiidg. i. 21; xix. 10 ; and from Josephus, lib. vii. cap. 3. 

The Jebusites, then, absolutely depending, on the advantage of 
their high situation and the strength of their fortification (which had' 
secured them against the Israelites so many hundred years), looked 
upon this of David's as a vain attempt, which therefore they might 
safely treat with insolence and raillery. Full of this fond notion, they 
placed upon the walls of the citadel tbe few blind and lame that could 
be found amongst them, and told David — He should not come 
thither ; for the blind and lame were sufficient to keep him off: 
which they (these weak defenders] should effectually do, only by their 
shouting David shall not come hither. 
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That the hlind and the lame were contemptuoquly placed Upoo 
the walls hy the Jehiisites, as before described, we are assured not 
only bj the words of the sacred history before us, but also b^ the 
concurrent testimony of Josephus, lib. vii. cap. S. Now that these 
blind and lame, who appear to have been placed upon the wadls, were 
to insult and did insult David in the manner before-mentioned^ seem 
very evident from the words — The blind and the lame shall keep 
thee off BY SAYING, etc. and also from the impossibility <tf other- 
wise accounting for David*s indignation against these (najturally pi- 
tiable) wretches. And the not attending to this remarkable cir- 
cumstance seems one principal reason oi the perplexity so visible 
among the various interpreters of this passage. 

It is very remarkable, that the sense before given to ^p*^ ^ P 
fki am esirekj, For the blind and the lame shall keep thee off, 
is confirmed by Josephus in the place just cited. And it is farther 
remarkable that the same sense is given to these words in the En- 

Slish Bible of Coverdale, printed in 1535, in which they are ren- 
ered, f^ou tfjbalt not comf Htbtx, hut Hbe hIM anQ Imt tful ^KjfiH 
lit atoaie. This is one great instance to prove the credit due to 'MMne 
parts of this very old English version ; as Ufifi 9ense of this paMagjj? 
seems to have been greatly mistaken both before and since. Tha( it 
has been changed ibr the worse since that edition, is veryevid^nt ; 
and that it was improperly rendered before appears irun \Vickl\ffs 
MS. version of 1383, where we read— i^I^Ott Kpalt not tntre &(0«V: ^ 
ittt tj^ou Ho afoep bisnh mm anh lame, etc. 

After this additional clause of Samuel, in the speech of the Je- 
busites, the two histories agree in saying, David took the strong 
hold of Sion, which was afterwards called the city of David. By 
this strong hold of Sion, or city of David, we are led by the words 
of the text to understand — not the fortress or citadel (which was not 
yet taken, as appoars from the order of the history in both chap- 
ters), but the townofthe Jebusites, or city of David, which was spread 
over the wide hill of Sion : and is what Josephus means when he tells 
us — David first took the lower town, the town which lay beneiith the 
citadel ; after which he tells us, that the citadel remained yet to be 
taken, lib. vii. cap. 3. 

The two chapters having agreed in this circumstance of David's 
making himself master of the town or city, they now vaiy as before ; 
and here also the history in Chronicles is regular, though it takes no 
notice of some farther circumstances relating to the blind and the 
lame : and indeed the latter circumstances were to be omitted of 
course, as the historian chose, for brevity, to omit the fgrmer. But as 
to Samuel, there is in that book a deficiency of several words, which 
are necessary to complete the sense ; which words are preserved in 
the text of Chronicles. And as the difficulty here also lies entirely 
in the text of Samuel, let us sec whether it may not be cleared up to 
satisfaction. 

David having now possessed himself of the strong town of the 
Jebusites, situate upou tnc hill of Sion, proceeds, the same day, to 
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' ftttack •the citadel or fortress ; which was considered by the iebnsites 
as impregnable. And probably the Israelites would have thought 
so too, and David had retired from before it, like his forefathers, if 
be had not possessed himself by stratagem, when he foond he could 
not storm or take it by open force. For this seems in &ct to have 
been the case ; and the history of this soccess may be properly in- 
trodvced by a similar case or two. 

And mrsty Dr. Prideanx (in his Connection^ part i. book 4.) teQs 
«s of the city of JBo^y/on,— -that when it was besieged by Cyras, the 
in h a bi tants thinking Uiemselves secure in their walls and their stores, 
looked on the taking of the dty by a siege as an impracticable thine ; 
. and therelbre/y*oM tke top of their wails scoffed at Cyrus, and ae- 
rided kkn or every thing he did towards it. (A circumstance most 
tfsactly parallel to diat of the history before us.) But yet, that 
Cryrus broke down the great bank or dam of the river, both where 
it ran into the city, and where it came out ^ and as soon as ^e chan- 
nel of the river was drained, in the middle of the night, while BM- 
ahawtar was carousing at the coadasion of an annual festival^ the 
iroops rf Cyrus entered through these passages m two parties, 
ami took the city by surprise. 

And thore is a second remarkable case related by Polybius, 
wbieh will farther illustrate the present history ; and was commu- 
nicated to me by a learned friend. Rahatanuma, says Polybius, a 
^ty ^f Arabia, could' not be taken, till one of the prisoners shewed 
ihe besiegers a subterraneous passu^e, through which the besieged 
€ame down for water. (Ed. Casaubon, vol. i. p. 678.) 

Now this fortress of the Jebnsites seems to have been circum- 

•taneed Ube Rabatamana ; in having also a subterraneous passage 

wfaaoh is called in the original *vu3r ftzenurj, a word, which occurs 

but OBoe more in the Bible, and docs not seem commonly understood 

ia Ais i^ce. The English version calls it the gutter — the Vulgate, 

fistu l a s ■ Vatablus, canales — Jun. and Trem. emissarinm — Poole, 

tubus aquce^rond Bochart, alweus, &c. But not to multiply quo- 

tatisBS, most interpreters agree in makiufi^ the word signify soipe- 

Ihing hollow, and applying it to water : just the case of the subter-* 

raneons passage, or great hollow, of Rabatamana through whi^h 

wm coidd pass atnd repass for water. That this "^Mt ftzenurj 

. in the te^ was such an underground passage might be stron^y 

. jpreenmed from the text itself; but it is proved to have been so by 

Joeqihas. For, speaking of this very transaction, he calls them 

• subterraneous cavities, putting this interpretation upon a very 

a<did footing. 

That Uie preposition &> rendered in, prefixed to "^UV ftzenurj, 
aoaMtimes signifies by is evident from Noldius ; and that it signifies 
ao in this place is certain from the nature of the context, and the 
tflstiwopy of Josephns, who expresses it thus : the verb 'nou* fiamruj, 
mdered they said, in this sentence is very properly fdture; as 
Hebrew verbs in that tense are known to h^ frequentative, or 
to express the continuance of doing any thing ; and therefore that 
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teiiM 18 with great propriety used here to esprett the frequest 
repetition of tlM insolent speech used by the blind amd the Ume 
upon the walls of the fortress. 

It only remains here to make an obserration or two on the 
reward proposed by David, and the person who obtained it. The 
.text of Chronicles telb us — David said^ Whosoever smiteik tke 
Jebusites firsts shall be chief and captain^ or head and primee. 
We are to recollect, that Joab the son of Zemiah (David's sister) had 
been general of bis army, during the civil war, between the men of 
Judah under David, and the Israelites commanded by Abner, in fti- 
vour of Ishbosheth the son of Saul : but that the Israelites, having 
now submitted to David, he was king over the whole twelve tribes. 
David, we know, frequently endeavoured to remove Joab from his 
command of the army, on account of his haughtiness, and for seveiml 
murders ; but complained, that this son of Zeruiah was too hard 
for Am. One of tiiese attempts of David seems to have bcmi made 
at the time Israel came in to David, by the persuasion of Ahner ; 
when it is probable the condition on Abner*8 side was to have baoi 
made David* s captain general : and perhi^ Joab suspected so much, 
and therefore murdered him. The next attempt seems to have been 
made at the taking this strong citadel of the JebusiteB. For David 
proposes the reward absolutely to every officer of his army— -iFfcs- 
soever smiteth the Jebusites Jirst ; i. e. whosoever will ascend first, 
put himself at the head of a detachment, and march up through the 
subterraneous passage into the citadel, shall be head and captam* 

This proposal, we may observe, was general; and yet, how 
much soever David might wish Joab safely removed, it is reasonable 
to think that he made Joab the first offer. And, we find, that how- 
ever dangerous and dreadful this enterprize appeared, yet Joab had 
prudence enough to undertake it, and courage enough to execute it : 
and Joab went up first ^ or at the head of a party, and was accord- 
ingly declared head, or chief-captain, or (in the modem style) cap- 
tain-general of the united armies of Israel and Judah. 

It is not unlikely that the men of Israel expected, that though 
Abner their general bad been basely murdered by Joab, yet David* s 
chief captain should be chosen from amongst them ; or at least that 
they should have a chance for that first post of honour, as well as 
the men of Judah. And if they had declared any expectation of this 
kind, David seems to have taken the wisest step for determining so 
important a point — ^by declaring, that neither relation, nor fortune, 
nor friendship should recommend upon the occasion ; but, as the 
bravest man and the best soldier ought to be commander in chief, so 
this honour should be the reward of the greatest merit ; that there 
was now a fair opportunity of signalizing themselves in the taking 
this important fortress; and therefore his resolution was— that 
Whosoever would head a detachment up this subterraneous pas- 
sage, and should first make himself master of the citadel, by that 
passage, or by scaling the walls, or by any other method, should be 
head and captain^ i. e. captain-general. 

It is remarkable, that the text in Samuel is very incomplete in 
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tUs place : David's proposal to the army is just began, and a dr- 
cnmatance or two mentioned ; but the reward propo^, and the per- 
son rewarded, are totally omitted. We may presume the tett could 
not have been thus imperfect originally^ since no ellipsis can supply 
what is here wanting ; and therefore the wordd in the coinciding 
chapter of Chronicles, which regularly fill up this omission, WerjB 
doubdess at first also in Samuel, and are therefore to be restored.: 
the necessity of thus restoring the words not found in the present co- 
pies of Samuel is'^apparent. 

The English version, then, of these texts in Chronicles i»— 
And the inhabitants of Jehus said to David, Thou shalt not 
towte hither. But David took the strong hold of Sion, which is 
the city of David, And David said. Whosoever first smiteth tike 
JehusiteSy shall he head and captain. So Joah the son of ZerU' 
iak went up first, and was chief captain. 

And tne English version of these teits in Samuel h 



And they spoke unto David, saying. Thou shalt not come 
hither : for the blind and the lame shalllceep thee off, by saying, 
David shall not come hither. But David took the strong hold of 
Sion^ which is the city of David, And David said on that day. 
Whosoever (first) smiteth the Jehusites, and by the subterra^ 
neoms passage reacheth the blind and the lame, which are hated 
of David's soul, [because the blind and the lame continued to say^ 
He shall not come into this house) — shall be head and captain. So 
Joah the son ofZeruiah went up first, and was head^-'^r captain'^ 
general.* 



THE THIRD DAY 

The bom of chaos like a yaat machine 

Had twice already oo its axis tarnM, • 

Sublimely prand, tho* rude, and nnadorned 
With aught of beautiftil— nor meadow green. 
Nor tree, nor herb, nor flower might yet be seen. 

An awfttl waste ! it seemM as tho* it scomM 

The aid of ornament— while ocean spumed 
The then vreak barriers, and uncheckM between 

The distant poles its troubled waters flowed, 

*Till God conunanded.— i^ck the mighty flood 
Obey'd His fiat S— Earth iU surfiuse showed. 

Clad with luxuriance— blossom, leaf, and bud, 
All yegetations complicated scheme 
Was formed from nothing— like a brilliant dream ! H. D. 

* KeonicoU. Comp. Parkhun»t*s Heb. Lex. aud Ti^/lor's Concocdaacc, in 
voce ■»i». 
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diree in heaTen bear witness : and tkese three^ Saint John miit^ 
are ane^ not onlj in the unity of a consmtient testimony (as Ae 
Apostle's argument requires they should be) but also tme GW, the 
names, attributes, and perfections of Deity being ascribed to ead 
of these diyine persons in the Holy Scriptures. 

And there are three that bear witness in earth, yiz. 

1. The Spirit 9 still sent down from Heaven in lus iUnminating^ 
renewing and sanctifying operations, which continue to produee 
the noblest and most blessed effects ; for, at this very day^ wnen any 
are converted to the fidth of Christ, and turned from idola&y, and from 
sinful thoughts and practices to the love and practice of hoUnesa, it 
is owin^ to the testimony which the Holy Spirit bears to Cfarkt: 
the Sptrit testifies qfhim^ and thereby prqdnces conviction or eon- 
solation in the soul (John xv. S6 ; xvi. 7— -1 !•)• 

ft. The Water also bears witness, in baptism, wherein we are 
dedicated to the Son, together with the Father and the Holy SfHrit, 
which water typifies his spotless purity, and the inward pvifiaition 
of our nature ; and, 

9. The Blood bears witness, being represented in the laera-^ 
ment of the Lord's supper, and applies by faith to the oonaeieBeea of 
believers : and these three agree m one. They harmoniooaly agne 
with the three witnesses in heaven, in one and the same truth, and 
testify that Jesus is the divine, the complete, the only Saviour if 
the world." 

Upon this explanation I observe, 

1. That the three earthly witnesses , whoever or whatever 
they may be, bear testimony to the unity of the three heavenly 
witnesses before mentioned. 

If the reader will tarn to a former paper on this subject, at page 
886 of the present volume, he will find it to be, I think, incontes- 
tably proved, that the word ey joined to the article must refer to cr 
in the preceding verse. But if the words to ev refer to ir gramma^ 
ticallyy they must also refer to it in the sense. 

2. I would remark the apparent improbability of the Holy Spi- 
rit* s being introduced in two separate capacities, viz. as an earthly 
and as a heavenly witness. Especially as the character of the 
earthly witnesses is lower than the heavenly witnesses : if we receive 
the witness of men (evidently the witness rwy fiofyrvpovyriiy Ir ri 
y^) the witness of God (r. /i. ev t^ ovpavf) is greater. But if 
the Holy Spirit was meant in both cases, they would both have the 
same weight. 

S, The connexion requires to vcwp and to al/ia to have the 
same signification, as the same words in the 6th verse, where Christ 
is said to have come by water and blood. But how can Christ he 
said to have come by baptism and the Lord*s supper ? lie might in- 
deed be said to have come by baptism, with reference to bis own 
submission to it, upon his first entrance upon his ministry. But the 
holy communion appears to have more to do with his departure than 
his coming ; since that was the time and the occasion of its institu- 
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lion. Not to mention that Cyril and some extant MSS.* in the sixth 
Terse have dc* v^aroc xal aifiaroQ KAI IINEYMATOS, which, al- 
though it is not permitted me to consider it as the Pennine reading, 
yet shews that Cyril and the writers of the MSS. (and probably 
others of the same a^e), could not understand it, as it is generally 
interpreted. For it is absolute nonsense to say that Christ came by 
baptism, the Lord's supper, and the Holy Ghost ! 

4. The adjuncts or adjectiveft agreeing with to xi'cv/ia, to v^wp, 
and ri olfca, are all of the masculine gender, rpeic elvir ol pmrv- 
povmCf while the substantives are all of the neuter gender. Sup- 
posing these words to be understood in the commonly received sense, 
it wOl be difficult to account for the change of gender, and we should 
be rather inclined to expect rp/a tliri rh fiaprvoovvra instead of rpcic 
d9i¥ ol fioprvpovvTEi, The explanation which the Classical Journal 
seems to take for granted, is insufficient. For it t# " difficult to 
coDceiTe that the Sacred Writer, when about to express the earthly 
Witiiesses in the next verse, might carry on the same expression, or 
adjuncts to that verse** : although, in the Writer's opinion, ** the 
correspondence in the number of Witnesses and the similarity of their 
design in bearing witness to the truth of the religion of Christ, may 
tend to eonfirm that sentiment* *f. I know of no example of such a 
kind of aitraction in the sacred or pro&ne classics : at least, if 
there are examples, it was the Writer's part to have adduced them ; 
especially since, if this be disallowed, his argument falls to the 
ground. 

But I have already exceeded due limits; and must therefore 
forbear to mention my own view of the subject, till (2c 8^ A^p) & 
fatmre communication. 

Graius. 
• Vide Middleton in loc. f Clsitical Joansl, vol. U. p. 871. 
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ration, that it was something to which Job attached cooMderable 
importance* It is not likely that he was actuated by the desire of 
posthumous renown : his circumstances, at the tim^ will not permit 
OS to entertain such a supposition. It is most true that man is not 
only capable of anticipating futurity, but that he naturally leels a wish 
to identify himself with the sentiments and opinions of distant ages. 
He grasps at the phantom of immortality, and all unmindful of the 
blessings of which he is in possession, and disgusted with whatever is 
present, sighs forth the poet^s wish, '' What shall I do to be for ever 
known !*' 

This feeling, however, though one which, in some minds, adversity 
itself cannot subdue, is seldom indulged to any great degree, while 
the mind is suffering under the pressure of extreme affliction. When, 
therefore, we consider that the wish of Job, so vehemently ezpiesaed, 
was felt and uttered at a time when he was endurins^ an accnmnla- 
tion of evil ; that he had undergone the privation of his substanoe, lite 
estrangement of his friends, and the loss of his children ; that lie was 
he subject of a loathsome disease, that his character was beclouded, 
and that he had just uttered this pathetic exclamation, ** Havepity 
uponme ! O, ye my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me." When 
we consider these circumstances, we surely may conclude that, at 
snch a time, it could not be the lust of fame that inspired the snflerar. 
Had Job been the most ambitious of mortals, yet that at snch a mo- 
ment his ambition should have gained such an ascendency over him 
as to become incapable of concealment, is incredible. His wish 
can therefore be accounted for on no other ground than Uie conviction 
he had of the importance of that declaration which was its object. 

Job possessed the testimony of a good conscience : if therefore we 
regard the words as referring to his future temporal prosperity, 
their being recorded was of little importance to him personally; and 
as to recovery of the good opinion of his friends of which he might feel 
desirous, the enunciation of those words, expressive of his conviction, 
was as likely to be effectual as their being recorded in the most lasting 
manner : it could, therefore, have been only with regard to distant 
ages that Job wished to have this profession recorded so as to 
escape the ravages of time, and that not for the clearing up of his 
own character so much as for the justification of Providence, and 
the communication of a truth universally interesting and important 
to the human race. 

If Job had anticipated his restoration to health and prosperity, 
it could only have been by a direct revelation to him on the subject 
If such a revelatiou had been made, he would doubtless have rested 
in expectation^of it, confident that fAe even/ would justify his character, 
and the conduct of Providence, in the eyes of his contemporaries and 
of all posterity, The event would have been sufficient of itself 
without his prediction of it ; nor should we have been in any danger of 
mistaking in either of these respects, though the prediction had never 
been uttered, or had never been recorded, instructed as we are by the 
event itself— the prosperity of Job in his latter end. 

There appears, therefore, on the supposition which we are <?mn- 
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bfttting no gnmmA at all for the et<!lavation Df Job, tUqiremnig so 
Tohemently bis anxious desires, that those words of his should be 
pttfiiMrYM an a cl«]K}situi* for tlie human tkte. 

But when we consider this good man as anticipating and pre- 
dicting the redemption of mankind, and as expressing his confidence 
in the certainty of a future state, a state of enjoyment in another 
trorid, then aU is natural and consistent, and his desire to have it 
recorded is fuHy accounted for. 

In those early ages, little information existed as t6 the coming' 
of the Saviour and the blessings of eternity. All that was known on 
these subjects was probably the sole result of dim and distant tradi-. 
I^n» l>arkness covered the earthi and gross darkness the people. 
And if Job, like Abraham, saw tne day of Christ and spake of 
AnM, if he was enabled to look forward through the vista of years to 
the coming of the Redeemer^— to the time when be should first ap- 
pear in pain and then in glory — ^what Wonder was it either that he 
oeshred with intense anxiety, or that God fulfilled his demre that 
th^ae words should not be lost— that this jnspired prediction shouldi 
fbr the benefit of his conntrjrmeB, and tbe^wofld in every sueteeding 
if e, be placied on high, as a star lit up by heaven, to alleviate and 
cheer the gloom of that intellectual and moral night which had over- 
spread the dwellings of mankind. 

This interpretation of the passage would be confirmed had we. 
tim^ to eonsldef its difierent clauses: but having already so for 
trespassed, I shall <ioncIude with the following translation of it. 

Pot I know (that) my Redeemer (is) living. 

And Uiat at last (or afterwards] 

fie will rise (or stand up) ovef the dust : 

And (thbugh) after my skin they mangle this, 

Yet from niy flesh shall I see God, 

Whoib I Shan see for myself 

And mine eyes shall behold and nbt a scranger 

(Thouffh) my reins be consmned within me. 

Thefemre-ye should say, *^ why persecute we him ?** 
• Since the root of the matter (or word) is found in me. 
, tWr ye for youi^elves from the foce of the swoiti, 
r For wrath afflicteth (or punisheth) with the sword. 

That ye nuty know there is a judgment. 
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Julian Period, 3543.^Year of the Diooygian Period, 351.^Cycle of the Sn, 
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These, and the two following books, were formerly termed the first, 
tliird, and fourth books of King:s. In the Jewish Canon, the two hooka «f 
Samu^ formed but one ; in the Septuagint they are called the first and a c soad 
books of Kings, or of the kingdoms (j£tffiXc(uiv), as being two of the foar boQk% 
in which the history of the Kii^ of Jndah and lorael is rehited. 

Concerning the author of the books of Samuel, there have been wn%am 
coqlectures among Biblical Writers. The most probable opinion appears to be 
that which attributes the former part of the first book to the prophet whow 
name it bears, and the latter part, with the whole of the second book, to the 
prophets Gad and Nathan. That these three persons committed to writing the tfoi- 
actions of David's reign, is certain from 1 Chron. xzix. 29; where it bsaid: 
** Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they are writtoi ii 
the book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, aJMl h 
the book of Gad the seer". That part of the history, which was from tlie pen of 
Samuel, could not have been brought lower than the end of the twenty ftortk 
chapter, his death being recorded in the first verse of the succeeding chapter ; whit 
of the remaining part of this book, and what part of the following one, is to l>e r e i ye c 
tively attribute to Gad and Nathan, it is difficult to determine. Mr. Reeves coa- 
Jecturefi, that as it appears from 1 Sam. xxii. 5, that Gad was then with David in the 
hold or place where he kept himself secret from Saul i and since it is thoi:^t ttat 
Gad, being bred under Samuel, was privy to his ha\iDg anointed David king, and 
had therefore resolved to accompauy him during his troubles ; it has, fhim these 
circumstances, been suppofted that the history of what happened to David, froB 
the death of Samuel to his being made king at Hebron over all Israel, was penned 
by the prophet Gad. He seems the most proper persou for that undertaking, 
having been an eye-witness to most of the trausactious. This part of David*s hv- 
tory takes up the seven la^t chapters of the first book of Samuel, and the foir 
first chapters, and the former part of the fifth chapter of the second book. 

The first mention of the prophet Nathan occurs in 2 Sam. «il» 2 ; a short 
time after David was settled at Jerusalem. Nathan is frequently mentioned in the 
subsequent part of David's reign ; and he was one of those who was appointed 
by David to assist at the anointing of Solomon (I Kings i. 32.). As this event took 
place not long before David*s death, it is probable that Nathan might survive fte 
royal psalmist : and, as he knew all the transactions of his reign, from his settle- 
ment at Jerusalem to his death, it is most likely that he wrote the history of Ae 
latter part of David's reig^ ; especially as there is no mention of Gad, after A 
pestilence sent for David's numbering the people, which was about two year 
before his death, during which interval Giid might have died. Gad must havt 
been advanced in years, and might leave the continuation of the national memoirs 
to Nathan. For these reasons, it is probably thought that Nathan wrote all the 
remaining chapters of the second book of Samuel after the five firstf . 

There is another opinion which deserves consideration, viz. that these bookp 
are more recent than the persons already named ; but that they were composed out c 
their memoirs. But by whom were they compiled ? Some of the most learned amo- 
the Jews suppose it to have been the work of the prophet Jeremiah ; and t 
the style hem a near resemblance to his prophecies. That they were the wor 
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• nofiB reeetttaatlKMr than Sunuely &c. Grotiw thinks erident from this circnm- 
Mmoe, that the names of the numiks are comparatively modgmy and were not known 
among the ancient Jews. OtlTers have attributed them to David, others to Heie- 
kiaby and others to Ezra the Scribe, on his return Arom Babylon. 

The opinion of Father Calmet merits attention, viz. That these boolu were 
written by the same ha9d, though composed out of the memoirs left by persons who 
were contemporary with the transactions recorded ; and that the compiler has gene 
rally used the same terms he found in those memoirs $ adding here and there some 
tbii^ of his own, by way of illustration. The equality of the ttyley the fre- 
quent enlogiuma on the character and conduct of Samuel, the connexion of the 
materials, particular quotations and remarks on certain events, are, he thinks, 
proolh sufficiently clear of what he assumes. It is clear these books contain remarks 
and expressions which could only proceed from a contemporary author, and others 
which are evidences of a much later age. 

1. We read (chap. iii. 1.), ** The word of the Lord was precious in those 
dajni ;** there was no open vision, i, «. in the days of Eli, the high-priest : hence 
it b evident that the author lived in times when proplMaey was more common; 
wUcfay in fhct, it was after Samuel, under David, and the succeeding Kings 
of InrMl and Jndah. 

% Again, in the time of the author of these books. Bethel was called 
Beik-Anem Txiii. 5.) ; which name was given to it in derision, after Jeroboam 
had placed there his golden calves. 

3. It is said (vi, 18.) that the ark of the Lord was set down in the field 
of Joahna the Bethshemite, where it remained to the time of this author ; and 
jet in (chap. vii. 15.) he speaks of Samuel, as being already dead : And 
Samnel Judged Israel all the days of his life. 

4. It is not natural to suppose that Samuel wonld have spoken of himRelf 
aa is done (chap. ii. 26.) ^ And the child Samuel gpnew, and was in favour both 
with the Lord and with men i*^ but if he were dead, when this book was written, 
nay author might have added this with the strictest propriety. 

6. In (chap. xvii. 6.), it is said that Achish gave SUag to David, ** wherefore 
aSklag pertaineth to the Kings of Judak unto this day.^ This is a proof that, 
when this book was written, the kingdoms of Judah and Israel were separated ; 
and that, although the tribe of Simeon belonged to the Kings of ItroH, yet 
Zildag, which was in that tribe, remained in the hands of the Kii^ of Judah. 

Here therefore are proofs that these books — the Jtrst, at least, to which 
tlie above references are made, contain matters which must have been 
written by a contemporary author; and others, which could not have been 
iaaerted but in times much posterior. 'Diese seeming contradictions are recon- 
ciled by the hypothesis, that the books were oompil^ by a comparative recent 
antlior, out of materials of a much prior date ; the author not changing many 
of die expressions which he found in those ancient documents. 

Several other proofs might be here adduced, to support this opinion ; but 
it is nnnecessary. Those who wish to see the subject farther discussed, 
may consult Calmet. We may rest satisfied with these three things : (1.) That 
the books of Samuel were constructed out of original and authentic documents. 

S) That the compiler was not contemporary with the facts he narrates ; and (3.) 
Hit both the author, and the time in which he compiled his history, though com- 
pamtively more recent than the facts themselves, are nevertheless both uncertain.* 
The first book of Samuel contains the political and ecclesiastical historv 
of tiie Israelites, flrom the birth of Samuel, daring the administration of En, 
to the death of Saul, their first king; a period of nearly eighty years. It is 
#filcnlt to fix the chronology of this period ; we have adopted that of UsUer, 
jMbg, perhaps, as consistent and well attested as any other system. 

In these books the inspired author illustrates the chanwters, and describes 
tte events of his history in the most engaging manner. The 'WcsidL indulgence 
of EH is well contrasted with the firm piety of Samuel. The rising virtues of 
DMdf and the sad depravity of Saul, are strikingly opposed. The sentiments 

• Dr. A. Clarkc*s, preface to 1 Sam. 
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Mid UMiltKsUwM Mtt t gf€d throiii^h0«% are exceUeat ^ mA itt ilipigsd ^tfum 
•f HMMbywUdi wmArmmMmitaiA oftbe D i n w ii Vlrgfi^ dtodMwa fMMi 
■Mpbc^ of Cbrtot, wko to hwt te tlia in* tiiiie & ScriptaM wpdkm of » Ik* 
MeMiah, or the Aaointod of the LMPd, whoM aUf ft f mn pxifMtmil m ' 
of the esalCed torereigli and appoiiAeA jad^ of the CMth.o 

The im hook of SnuMl b ditided iato three ptfrts : 

Fast I.^11be fnniftefftmr tnuCrr Ike ctdMiMroKoic ^ 1?7/. 

1. llie birth of Samuel and Ike thaakafiTiog'fOBg of 

Hannah Chap^ U iL 

ft. The maUdminiatration of Eli's loae -^.^ ii. ll-*«M. 

3. The cafl of Saninelj and the dennnriatioea againat 
EirahooM -^- ML 

4. The yictory of the PhiBithieo orcr the braeUtei} 
the capture of the ark, the death of EM^ and the 
birth of Ichabod iv. 

FasfF H.«— Wa kfctory 4|^ika igrudittf tmdiw tie tu h m MM r mN o H efStmiti, 

1. The destmctton cit tk^goOf the chaaCkieinettt of the 
Philiatinea for retainfaig the arkt its restoration 
to brael, and the dertractton of die men of Beth- 
ahemesh for profhnely Booking Into it -— t^ ft 

2. The ark brought to the honae of Abbifdhby the 
Inraelltea raoonoe the wonhtn of idob^ repeiit 
at MIzpeh, and sabdae the Phfltatinea. — ?iL 

3. The mal-admhiistrathm of Samnel'a aooa induce the 
Israelites to ask for aking, the desthiation of Saul 
to the kfaigf^ office, his inangnratiMi^ and Hefory 
over the Annnoiiites ,...,....•• — <^ fi&N-odL 

4. Amioel assembles the Israelites^ appeals to them In 
proof of hhi inlegirity, reproves them fbr thdr 
sios^ and exhorts them to repentance.^ , •— ^- xli. 

Part lU.r^Tk0 trmuaeHaiu durinfi ikmt^iffmcfSawk 

\, The war with the PhiliBtines^ Aral sacriAees 
atGllgml,for which he is reproved by Saaraely and 
inArmed of God's purpose to take the kin^om 
Drom hhn •*«•«-. xiii. 

3. Joaathan smites the gnrfann of the PhilistiBe!i^ 
Sarnie anadvised accretion hinders the rictory, 
tile people save Jonathan fronr destfr — — > xir. 

3. Saul sent to destroy Amaiek, rebdS| by saving 
Agag and the best of the spoil, fbr which he is re^ 
jeeted from the kingdom -— ^ xr. 

4. David anointed by Shmnel at Betfalehon, after 
whloh he ia brought to play beibre Sent — — ^ xvf . 

5. DavidVi victory over Goliath, and fntroduction to 
Sanl. ..,. -— xtH. 

6. SmI perseeutes David, who eoeapes to Raamh.. --— xviH^xIx. 

7. The oovenaat between David and Jonathm.... 
g. David goes to Mbb^ where he eats the shew- 

bread, and obtaUis Goliath*s sword, after which he 
goes to the court of Achhrts king of Gath, and 

subsequently into the land of Moab — — zxi, xzH. 

9. The stamghter of the priests at Nob — — ^ xxilllMtt. 

10. The liberation of Keihdk from the PhBistinef by 
David) hia flight faito the wUdemeas of Ziph and 

Maon, and second flight to Achish, king of Oath. ->«— Xxiit— xxttt. 



• Gray*s Key, p. 174. 



JL aud*»ayma l fa ttop Qf thewttch at Binhirt €tep.nirii. 

13. The encampment oi the FhiUiliB^ pet Apbak, 
where Dnyid ii diflmiaaed fimm th«ir vnij** • • 

13. I>R?id punaes and defeats the Aioalekitei^ amd 
recoTera the spoil taken from 2BLlaff 

14. TlmdfilbstofSanlythadMtherhlsaoni^ andhk 
flukide: the PhiliiitiBcaabMe the dead hoiHea.. xszi. 

Thm aeeond book of SaiMMl, canfes on the Matorj contained in the first, 
and bdngs it down to within about two yean of the death of Darid ; that 
is|, darings a period of about 40 jears ; and, by reeordinif the translation of the 
kingdfltt Amn tiie irilM of Bei^andn to tliat of Jndah, it relates the partial 
accomplishment of the prediction dcKm r e d in €kn. xMz. 10. 

The YicisBitade of events wliieh this book describes; the fall and restora- 
tion of DaTid \ the effects of his errori^ and liis return to righteonanes^, are 
represented in the mast in l e g cs t i ng flMmner, and furnish raluable lessons to 
mankind. Tie heinous sins and sincere repentance of Darid, are propounded, 
aays Ang^ustlae^ in order that, at the fella of such great men^ others inay tremble, 
and know what to avoid : and that, at their Mng again, those who have (hllen 
may know what to follow and imitate: though many will fhll with David who 

niU nsl iiaa with Vv^- 

Among the conspicuous beauties of this bo^lL are the (eelin|r lamentations of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, the ezpresiive parable of ^athaiif and the 
triumphant hjmm of David. 

We aee throu^ont this book the effects of that enmi^ against other nations, 
wUch had |>een implanted in the minds of the braelJtes by the Mosaic law, and 
whidi g^radually tended to the extirpation of idolatry. The precedes which it 
contains are, first, that which blended temporal and spiritual blassiitfs in the 
promises relative to Solomon and the Messiah ; the permanency of Pavid*s throne, 
and the perpetuity of that kingdom which is prefigured.f Secondly, the pre- 
dictive denunciations of 'Nathanrt^j and, lastly, the figurative descfiptions of the 
Psalm of David§ ; by whom ^ fl^ q^iHt of the Lord spake,^ assuring him of an 
" everlasting covenant.**^ 

Hiis book, likewise, as well as the former, containa (tther latrinsic proofh 
of its verity. By describing, without diaguise, the misconduct of those charac 
ters, that were highly rever c n oc d aaMing the paapis^ the sacted writer 4e- 
■wnstrates his hnpartial siiicari/ty i and by apprjliog ^ nMafunwta tliat attest 
the truth of his cpiations when he wrote, he brought iQrwar4 iadlumtable evi- 
dence of his faithful adhcfenaa to truth. The hooka of Saawel conmeot the ohain 
of Sacred HifUVT* by detailbig the circumstances of an interesting period. They 
iWicriha the re|(9niiatlon and ii^provfrn^ts of the Hebae v Church astablishfd by 
DiivM; »A aa thsy delineate minutelv the U|e of thM i|VM>indi, they point out 
hia typical relation to Christ, wA likewise iUnstrata remarkably his inspired 
productions, which are conti^/acd in the bpc^ of Ptoa]m».f Heathen authors have 



^>*.*^F*»"»'*«^»*w»^^»w— ir»«wi" 



• Aa the aal^eot of this ohaptar haa hasa dlKusaed by several persons of 
dlaJiagBJihi \\ leanon^ and logemiity, we ahaH reaerve its co nsi der a t i on for a 
asparqla aitide. 

t vii. 12, 16 : Heb. i. 5. ] si. 11^14. 4 zxU. || xxM. 9--fV. 

% Thus Ftefan itt. wfll derive much Hght fkom t Sam. xv. 14, ^ mq^ 
Fnt Iv. from 1 Sam. xi^ xxlil, xxvl. 5-4>iM]. vft. from 3 Saai. xti 5w 11 1^ 
Bml. sxlv. from 2 Sam. ri. 12, ti aso.— *Itel. xxx. from 1 Sim. r. 11 y^ 
BmL xny. and U. from ^tua. sU 5— l*Sal. XMVf- from % Sam. ni 10— lft»— 
r. fhmi 2Sam. xv— xril. j— Psal. xW. and xlitt. fnm 9 Sam. xvli. «— 
MLfiom 1 Sam. xxil. «)**l^al. liv. from iSam. xxiM. 10, aad zxri.l | 
¥r. from % Sam. xrii »1, t» ;^ftal. Mpv. fhm 1 Sam. xzl. II—159— ftal. 
iil. fram 1 Sam. xxU. 1, aadxxi¥.S)*-^Sal. Mx. from 1 8hm.alx. llj— Aal.lx. 
INm t tea. viii. d-^13, aadx. ISp^IO ^^-AaL bdH.from 1 Saai. xxK. 5, aad xxW. 
1^-16 ^-^Hd. Ixvil. frgm 3 Sam. vi. a«-13$— FnL bonix. from 9 tea. vii. If, 
«f mq, }— and Psal. cxlii. firom 1 Sam. xxii. Land xxiv. 1. el #gy > « l i o m e. 
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borrowed from tlie books of Sunnel, or hare collected from other aooroes many 
particiiliiri of thoee accoimts which the writer gives.* 
This book, also, coosists of three parts : 

Part I. — The protperfmt pari ofDaviiFs reign, 

1. I>STid*8 lamentatioa over Saul and Jonathan Chap. i. 

2. Dsvid^s triumph over the house of Saul, and confir- 
mation in the kingdom — ~» ii— v. 1—3. 

3 The sul^ugation of Son, Jebus, or Jerusalem. . . . — — v. 4—10. 

4. The congratulations of Hiram, king of Tyre. . . . ^^r. 11, IS. 

5. David's sons bom in Jerusalem : he smites the Phi. 

listines, and fetches the ark from Kiijatli.Jearim. •— • v. 17^— ri. 

0. David makes known to Nathan his purposeof build- 
ing an house for the Lord j he is forbidden to do 

so, and his prayer on thi^ occa8ion.f — rii. 

7. David^s victories over the Philistines, Moabites, 
and Syrians, with the dedication of the spoils to 

God viii. 

8. The house of Saul favoured by David -...is. 

9. The victories over the Ammonites and Syrians . . • • — x. 

Part II. — The calamitotu part qf DavitTs reign, with its eanter, and He vte- 
iory over the rebeie, 

1. David*B adultery with Bathsheba, the divinejudg- 
mcnts pronounced against him, his repentance and 

pardon : and the birth of Solomon — xi, xii 1— ^16. 

2. Renewed war with the Anunonites —— xii. 5^6—^1. 

3. Domestic troubles: 

1. The fintricide of Amnon, and flight of Absa- 

lom — — xiii. 

2. Joab procures Absalom's return home- — -xiv. 

3. The rebellion of Absalom, and his usurpation 

of the throne, I^vid's exile from Jerusalem, 
battle between the two armies, and Absa- 
lom's death xv — ^xviii. 

Part III.— TAe restoration of David to his throne. 

1. David's return to Jerusalem, and the insurrection 

of Sheba put down xix, xx. 

2. The three years' famine, and last war with the 

Philistines. ■ xxi. 

3. David's psalm of thanksgriving, and last words. . . x xii., xxiH. 1—7. 

4. Catalogue of David's mighty men — - xxiii. 8—39. 

5. David's second gpreat offence, in numbering the 

people, the divine judgments in consequence 

thereof, David's penitence and sacrifice ' xxiv. 

This book is imperfect, and wants 1 Chron. xxii.^— xxix. to complete it. 



^H 



* Eupol. Ap. Euseb. Praep. Lib. ix. Nic. Damasc. lib. iv. Hist. Ap. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. vii. c. vi. Gray's Key, 180, 181. 

f The parallel passage of 1 Chron. xvii. throws considerable light upon the 
remarkable prediction of the prophet Nathan in this chapter. The sun of prophe- 
cy seems to be climbing higher in its celestial progress, when we read this pas* 
sage. The 19th verse and the parallel passage in the Chronicles is thos inter- 
preted by Bishop Horsley. 2 Sam. vii. 19 : ** And this (namely what was aid 
about his house in distant times) is the arrangement about the mah, oh Lord 
Jehovah.'* 1 Cliron. xvii. 17 : ^ And thou hast regarded me in the arrangOBenl 
about the man that is to be from above, O God Jehovah" — ^that is, in ^nSa^ the 
scheme of the incarnation, regard was had to the honour of David, and bin Immm^ 
as a secondary object, by making it a part of the plan, that the Messiah ahonid 
be born in his family. Townsend. 
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m ^ihlioqta^W&l axa Qttitital Account 

OF 
THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS* 



CONCLUDING REMARKS UPON BIBUA POLYGLOTTA. 

In our last No. (p. 274,) we promised to furnish our readers with 
some further particulars relating to our subject generally, but par- 
ticularly to Dr. Walton* 8 Polyglott Bible ; we proceed to fulfill our 
engagement ; but, more majorum^ we feel ourselves in some measure 
constrained to follow the path adopted by all former writers upon this 
subject, viz. the introducing an account of the two more celebrated 
editions of the Polyglott Psalter. Since it would be impossible, as 
well as unnecessary, to supply a lengthened detail of them here ; we, 
refer to Le Long by Masch, where an excellent account may be found. 
The first Polyglott Psalter has the following title, 

PsALTERiUMy Hebr€eum, Gracumy Arabicum^ et Chaldautny 
cum tribus latinis interpretationibus et glossis, Genoa^ 
MDXVI, fol. 

. The Colophon is : 

Impressit miro ingenioy Petrus Paulus PorruSj Genua in 
€edibus Nicolai Justiniani Pauli, prasidente reipub. Ge- 
nuensi pro Serenissimo Francorum liege ^ prestantt viro Oc^ 
taviano FulgosOy anno christian€B salutis millesimo quingen- 
tesimo sextodecimo mense VIII Ori. 

The text of this work, which is not paged, is disposed in columns 
according to the following manner : 1. Hebrew; 2. The corresponding 
Latin Version ; 3. The Vulgate Latin ; 4. The Greek Version ; 
5. The Arabic; 6. The Chaldee Paraphrase; 7. The corres- 
ponding Latin translation ; and, 8. The Scholia. This Polyglott was 
edited by Agostino Giustiani, Bishop of Nebo, who it appears 
had intended to have printed a complete edition of the Bible upon 
the same plan : but not meeting with that encouragement he had 
anticipated, he desisted, and bequeathed a MS. copy of the New 
Testament, written by himself in a similar manner, to the city of 
Genoa. § 

It IS probable that the worthy Bishop hoped to reap considerable 
profits from the sale of this edition of the Psalter, since he caused two 
ikauiand copies to be struck off upon paper, and Ji/ty upon Vel- 
lum, which he presented indiscriminately to every crowned head in 
Europe, " whether Infidel or Christian,*' as Mr. Bowyer sarcastically 
reiiiarks,f 

From the number of copies printed, it will be readily imagined 

. • Continaed from page 274. 
§ The unfortunate editor was shipwrecked and drowned in the year 1536, on a 
voyage to Cornea. 

II Origin of printing, p. ISO. 



Jb» Article «nd Cbarga proved ia Parlin«ia against Dqct»« 
Wai«toii Minister of St. Jfartin* Orfars, in Camofi Stspflt 
Wherein his subtile tricks, and popish Innovations are dis- 
covered ; as also the consultations, and assistance he hath had 
thereia by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, Mr. Brough, and Wr. Baker to efiect the same. As 
also his impudence in defaming the Honourable membejrs of the 
house of Commons, by scandalous aspersions and abusive lan- 
guage. London, Printed 1641, 4to. pp. 14. 

Presuninr that a smiBiiury analysis of this tract, wbldi fiiii 
qmm 0(Ae mow kiteraatiBg features in Bishop Wakon^s life, will wpt 
be esteepied an useless eacroaehment by our readers, we thai 
frocead to oflbr severM f xiraets from tins i^ary curious dqeuMut, 
JHOM eapeeially as K appears not to have been known te tlie geaeral 
maaa of writers open this subject. 

The complaint made by the parishioners of 8t. liartiiis Oi|^, 
is against ** 9ryaa Waltop Doctor in Divinky their ParsoB, Iwt a 
fMB af an uaqidet and vupisaceable carriage, flMkkig differott ce s 
•rith his Pariaiiioners bqth by the nevr way of oCelating in Ma Fdne- 
4ioBte the scapdall and affenae of mauy, and his eager praeeootiMi 
af audi af his PaHaUoners as are not of his party aimI opinion, aad 
also by his greedv and eovetous i^inine into lus power by indireat 
m aa n es the dispositloB af a great part of the Rents and proAta c^the 
€hureh lands.*' 

The charges, seven in number, are, 

1. That Dr. Walton did *' tak^ the Communion Table, which 
then stood in the midst of the Chancell compassed in on all sides with 
a very faire raile* aud did w\ it, and laonnt it up under the East 
Window in forme of an Altar." 

9. ^* That the said Doctor hath refused to administer the sa- 
crament of baptisme to infants, who have been presented in the 
Church for that purpose.** 

But the most grievous charge is the following, 

4. '' The said Doctor not content with the usual Tythes of the 
Parish which have been paid according to the Statute, to gaiqe an 
Augmentation of 2s, 9d. in the pound, according to the venr value 
of men*s houses.** It then proceeds to state the suits instituted by the 
Doctor to carry into effect his intentions, ** and that he never pro- 
ceeded therein, merely to vex and weary out the Petitioners, making 
them to forsake their Dwellings." 

It will be readily perceived that tbi^petitioo was iliatij^%tad by 

jAo0^ prificiplQs whidi> too frequently, aQtnatjS tba mjudi of i^pa in a 
Hl)K>rainata ait^ation, and which were partiaularly active dona^tln 
turbttlaat times of the commonwealth, and against which nelthar the 
learning aor fhe piety of the Editor of th^ Polyglott Pible co|ild JVave 
a safeguard. 

[To be contiuued.] 
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IN REFERENCE TO 1HE LORIVS PRAYER. 

1. 

« Father* of aU**— 4lMm Muree of Mrt, 

EnthronM « in heaT'nf on 1k%1i,*^ 
Whose pow*r supreme oniiiiKieiit rules, 

Thro* earthy sea, air, and sky ; 

To thee! a suppUani f«M M j^lllgrV^ 

Humbly he bends his frame ?«• 
VoDchsafe me fidth, sabmission, hope. 

Whilst ^ hallowed bej thy name.** 

And Lord, yonchflnfe^ hf Ay gMt tlto^ 

Receded earthly joy, 
Blest scene ! transcending hnman reach, 

*^ Thy kingdom|| come on high.^ 

4. 

As motnal love entwte^ I* pdl tW , 

Celestial hosts above. 
So may ^ thy will on§ earth be done,** 

And man breathe perCect love. 

6. 

Tho* sweet is life, ezpericMee pMMHM^ 

How soon it ends below ; 
Thy glance alike its spark HipplieB, 

Or shapes the mortal blow. 

Yet whilst atoay lhi» ft 'lMfc ete ut aeetfe. 

In industry I glide, 
Grant me the frnit of daOj toil,-* 

« Each daUyf want supplied.** 

T. 

As thon to all, or good, or bMf, 

Mercy and Ioto eztoid ; 
So may I fee^ thus taught by thee,. 

For foe as well friend. 

• Our Father, saiah Iziii. 16; Malachl U. 10; Ftabn czIt. M; g|il ifslii< i 
t Who art in hsMrei^ 1 KiBgrTiiip.43: biirfhbitLl; 1 ^eiet t. 4; HAk 

' Hallowed be thy name, PsiAtt ett. 1; MAtf bttx¥f. lH; H. ttti 1^ 
z. $i. 

II Thy kingdom ceme, Fntan ex. 3; zrlL 8} 1 Tbess. t. S3; ColflMMb 
ii.4. 

§ Iliy will be done on earth as it is in heaTen, Acts zzi. 14} 1 Sam. iU. 18 
nafan cxiz. 36 ; Luke i. 6 ; Fntan cxiz. 03. 

% Oire us this day our dally bread, Pror. xxz. 8 ; John ▼!. 34* 
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Id the fint tMrnimWAUm^ 1 teve rticdBd fOTror tnm Iht tmmf ySpotian wbldi 
have —niiied tbe name : and aeem to have approadied nearer to the true nature 
^ t^^f by p6UAia§ H&mm eMnHtUy e»«KMiV trilk fallft iM mc€Bto ei » 
with elig;inAl dMietfiy nn4 wMi ncti^fe pti^pafty^ aAd s relfltod |ilMlt^ ppQ|terij) 
in aokable circiuKtanees for Taloabla operation, of wWeh it k the innnf<diatn 
icaaon. tn my aecond diwpiiiition I have dietinfairiied human jircfl H re nca 
from human inclidatioo, and nave delineated the kii& of the latter, which had 
not been to my hnowledge attempted, akhoogh ao nrach called for by lata dia- 
poiea. Biamiaaing theae preliminary okidecta, I advanced to abow, that Mwim 
incfioaHon la a diiinct thing than mere dirine preference of nk^tet to ol(|cct in 
iheir own nature :«that dirine choice, pvpooe, and will^ are not eti rnally and 
infinitely aettled b the divine nature: hnt that mere poaaiblea and chanaaj 
teiated m every cmc heton the chaaing} and timt a reat dr mmaiaikr exiatad 
after every paat eleeAon, arid will cxiBt after every fhtare act of divine choioaL 

** We now nOionally copacive, that choice of God ia not an eternal net, m4 
greal evidence from BPalaCT and a c f iptm a affirm, that the Sopreme Being ae- 
tuaffy makea aamerooa ch a f aaa whidh are detcmnned by tbe nature of their abb 
|ecta in co6ceptioD. ^ppoae dMiicca to be determined by the Dmne nalnr% anA 
choicea could not exiat ; but In |Maoe thereof an eternal aei of wUij cxactlj 
cfBivaknt to the fiite of the atoica. Admit a dnming God, and we tatianally 
judge, that all hia paat choicea thftugfa eternity, an a whole, cannot be the ab« 
ject of a present act of reoollec<iol^ tlM notion involving abau r d i ty ) nor for ttw 
aame reaaon cad all future choicea, through eternity to oome, be tbe ol^|eet of m 
preaent anticipation. Again, all Ibture choicea even through a timitad period^ 
aannol be certainly foreknown ; becftnae the auppoaition of the tertain h n u w i ed l * 
of future choicea in idea, d c a tr oya the cateace of a dmice, and prevaa t^ oh | aa t > 
auppdaedtobechoaen, naeaiiafy^ ■adatmoaftbot purpoaed or willad.**' VaL i« 
pokd, p. 1. 

On the hypotbeaia advanced and defended, ki theae vobunea, aa a thfalagj 
dal queatioi^ we are not called to give an <^iinion ; we may, however, Im al- 
kiwed to afty, that it leavea room for further dianmainti, to a very conaidanbfe 
extent, between the two orthodox part i ea i f the expreaniou can be tolei^itBd ■ 
into which the Chnatimi worid ia divided. 



n.-^T^A SECturn A^vBitr; or, ike Cflorioui Eptpka^ of owf Lotd ^otu 
€JkriH: being am AOeomi to ^mMate, in dkrooologieal order, JkeprdfJkefW 
hoik of the Old and New Teeiamenie, which rdate to the apptoadOng ef- 
poarmie of ike BedeemeT, and << ihe nundfettaiion of ike tone tfCddr'^^otte 
fitdgnteni of ihe opoeioie naiione of ike Cfnieiian fndik^Re» io rai U m afteftHi 
-"^^mdtke EtedUm of the kingdom ofCkriet wpon earth. Bg the Boo. Jokk 
Frg, B. A. 9 ro2r. 8ro. pp. IMS^ Ogh and Annean, II. 8f. hoardM, 

Tse i*ethod propoaed and foiidwed by Mr. Fry in conducting tiiia eofafary, eoik 
ooi ni ng the second commg of Christ, ia to couault the Holy toipturea in dhraan> 
kgicai order, to trace the c o n nexion of tbe sacred oracles one with tnoiHer > inA 
by co m p a ring tbe language of each predlcf ion with preceding rerelaitidBia e« Iha 
aame subject, to make pujp h e c j ' aa much as poaaibley ita own interpreter. 

The prophecies relative to the second advent of the Redeemer are hteto dl* 
tided into three parts. I. The oiwAea delivered in the mnre anciMft a||l§i of 
the world, and in the age of David. II. flnch propheeica aa are found ' in- thd 
writingk of those emphatically called the proplietK Hi. The predietionn 
ippear on the same subject in the Ser iptur e a of the New Teatament. 

The object of this euqairy is to deduce and confirm, from the 



of Scripture akme, the doctrines of the second coming of Chriat, aad of faWpar- 

thmtiiia 



somd^ veign upon earth, in a strict and nteral aenae ; and alair fo ahe^ 
doctnneo were held by the earlieat fothers ai the Cbriatian cknrdi, and by mtt 
ownreformera of the age of Edward the sixth. 

in the course of the work Mr. Fry offon aoaw valaaiile lanndiiflaiia of v» 
rioaa poaaages of Scripture, and gives new tranalationB of amny othera^ wWdi 
ftreatly enhances its vadue and renders it highly interesting to tha biblioalflfndMt« 
indepMmtly of the particular object of inqufary which ia piMraed t1 
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DESCRIPTION OF EASTERN HOUSES. 

As many doabts and difficulties have arisen firom not under- 
standing the eastern method of building houses, a particular account 
of the structure and contrivance of them, will not a little contribute 
to the clearing them up. The account is extracted from Dr. Shaw. 

The general method of building, both in Barbary and the 
Levant, seems to have continued the same, from the earliest ages, 
without the least alteration br improvement. Large doors, spacious 
chambers, marble pavements, cloistered courts, with fountains 
sometimes playing in the midst, are certainly conveniences very well 
adapted to the circumstances of these climates, where the summer 
heats are generally so intense. The jealousy likewise of these peo- 
ple id less apt to be alarmed, whilst all the windows open into their 
respective courts, if we except a latticed window or balcony which 
sometimes looks into the street. It is during the celebration only 
of some Z^tffioA, as they call a public festival, that these houses and 
their latticed windows and balconies are left open. For this being 
a titne of great liberty, revelling, and extravagance, each family is 
atiibitious of adorning both the inside and the outside of their houses 
with their richest furniture : whilst crowds of both sexes, dressed 
out in their best apparel, and la3ring aside all modesty, and restraint, 
go in and out where they please. The account we have (2 Kings iv. 
90.) of JezebeVs painting her face^ and tiring her head^ and 
looking out at a window, upon Jehu's public entrance into Jezreel, 
gives us a lively idea of an eastern lady at one of these Zeenahiy or 
aotismnities. 

The streets of these cities, the better to shade them from the 
siiii, Are usually narrow, with sometimes a range of shops on each 
side. If from these we enter into one of the principal houses, we 
shall first pass through a porch or gateway, with benches on each 
side, where the master of the family receives visits and dispatches 
bttmness ; few persons, not even the nearest relations, having a 
forfher adinission, except upon extraordinary occasions. From hence 
We are received into the court or quadrangle, which lying open to 
the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with 
niarMe, or • such materials as will immediately carry off the water 
into the common sewers. There is something very analogous be- 
fwizt this open space in these biuldings, and the /mp/urtum, or Ca^ 
va Mdium of the Romans ; both of them being alike exposed to the 
irekther, and giving light to the house. When much people are to 
be admitted, as upon the celebration of a marriage, the circumcising 
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of ft child, or occasioiis of the like nfttare, the company is nurely or 
nerer received into the chamhers. The court is the osnal place of 
their reception, which is strewed accordingly with mats and carpets, 
for their more commodious entertainment. Now as this part of die hmise 
is always allotted for the reception of large companiea, being also 
called [£/ Woost] the middle of the hoose, literally answering to the 
TO futrov** the midst** of St Lnke (t. 19)» it is probable, that the 
place, where our Sanonr and the Apostles were frequently aceas- 
tomed to give their instructions, might have been in the like situa- 
tion ; t. e, in the area, or quadrangle of one of this kind of houses. 

In the summer season, and upon all occasions, when a large 
company is to be received, this court is commonly sheltered fimn 
the heat or inclemency of the weather, by a velum^ umbrella, or 
Teil, which, being expanded npon ropes from one side of the para- 
pet waU to Uie other, may be folded or unfolded at pleasure. The 
Psalmist seems to aOude either to the tents of the Bedoweens^ or to 
some coYering of this kind in that beautiful expression, of spremdimg 
out the heavens like a veil, or curtain. 

The court is for the. most part surrounded with a cloistw ; as 
the Cava JEdium of the Romans was with a PeristyUinm^ or Co- 
lownade ; over which, when the house hath one or more stories 
(and I have seen them with two or three), there is a gallery erected, 
of the same dimensions with the cloister, having a baUustrade, or 
else a piece of carved or latticed work going round about it, to pre- 
vent people from falling from it into the court. From the doiaten 
and galleries, we ar^ conducted into large spacious chambers, of the 
same length with the court, but seldom or never communicating with 
one another. One of them frequently serves a whole family ; parti- 
cularly when a fiather indulges his married children to'-live with him ; 
or when several persons join in the rent of the same house. From 
whence it is, that the cities of these countries, which in general are 
much inferior in bigness to those of Europe, yet are so exceedingly 
populous, that great numbers of people are always swept away by 
the plague, or any other contagious distemper. A mixture- of hr 
milies of this kind seems to be spoken of by Maimonides, as he is 
quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, upon 1 Cor. x. 16. 

In houses of better fashion, these chambers are hung with vel- 
vet or damask from the middle of the wall downwards, are covered 
and adorned with velvet or damask hangings of white, blue, red, 
green, or other colours (Esth. i. 6.), suspended on hooks, or taken 
down at-pleasure : but the upper part is embellished with more per- 
manent ornaments being adorned with the most ingenious wreathugi 
and devices, in stucco and fret-work. The ceiling is generally of 
wainscot, either very artfully painted, or else thrown into a variety 
of pannels, with gilded mouldings and scrolls of their Coran inter- 
mixed. The prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 14.) exclaims against some of 
the Eastern houses, that were ceiled with cedar, and painted with 
vermilion. The floors are laid with painted tiles or plaster of ter- 
race ; but as these people make little or no use of chairs (either 
sitting cross-legged, or lying at length upon these floors), they il- 
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WftjB cover or spread them over with carpets, which for the most 
part are of the richest materials. Along the sides of the wall, 
or floor, a range of narrow beds, or mattresses, is often placed 
Hpon these carpets ; and for their further ease and convenience, 
several damask or velvet bolsters are placed on these carpets or mat- 
tresses. Indulgences that seem to be allnded to by the stretching 
themselves upon couches, and the sotving of pillows to arm^holes^ 
as we have it expressed, Amos vi. 4 ; Ezekiel xiii. 18, and 29. At 
one end of each chamber there is a little gallery, raised three, four, 
or five feet above the floor with a ballustrade in the front of it, 
with a few steps likewise leading up to it. Here they place their 
beds ; a situ^on frequently alludea to in the Holy Scriptures. 

The stairs are sometimes placed in the porch, sometimes at the 
entrance into the court. When there is one or more stories, they 
are afterwards continued through one comer or other of the gallery, 
to the top of the house, whither they conduct us through a door, 
that is constantly kept shut, to prevent their domestic animals from 
daubing the terrace, and thereby spoiling the water which falls from 
thence into the cisterns below the court/ This door, like most others 
we meet with in these countries, is hun^, not with hinges, but by 
having the jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree, or pivot ; 
whereof the uppermost, which is the longest, is to be received 
into a correspondent socket in the lintel, while the other falls into 
a cavity of the like fashion in the threshold. The stone door, so much 
admired and taken notice of by Mr. Manndrel, in his description of the 
Royal Sepulchres at Jerusalem, is exactly of this fashion, and very 
common in most places. 

I do not remember to have observed the stair-case conducted 
along the outside of the house ; neither indeed will the contiguity 
and relation, which these houses bear to the street, and to each 
other (exclusive of the supposed privacy of them) admit of any 
such contrivance. However, we may go up or come down them, 
by the stair-case I have described, without entering into any of 
the ofiices or apartments, and consequently without interfering with 
the business of the house; which will be explanatory enough of Matt, 
xxiv, 17. Let him that is upon the house-top not come dotvn 
to take any thing out of the house^ provided the action there re- 
corded requireth any such interpretation. 

The top of the house which is always flat, is covered with 
a strong plaster of terrace ; from whence, in the Frank language, 
it hath attained the name of the Terrace; a word made use of 
likewise in several parts of these countries. It is usually surrounded 
by two walls ; the outermost whereof is partly built over the street, 
and partly maketh the partition with the contiguous houses, being fre- 
quently so low that one may easily climb over it. The other, which 
I call the parapet wall, hangs immediately over the court, being 
always breast high, and answereth to the np3^ (maSkeh) (Vulg. 
Lorica^ Deut. xii. 8,) which we render the battlements. Instead 
of this parapet wall, some terraces are guarded, in the same man- 
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nepr tlie gaOeries are, widi boBuitrades imHj, •r latticed wofk: in 
^rbch fiMbioD, probably, aa the amme aeeaw to iiaport, waa ^ 
naCMT (sevackak) net, or lattice, aa we render it, tbat Abasafa {« 
Unga u %.) might be careleaaly leaning orer, when he Ml down 
from thence into the court: Hw npon these terracea sereral oiieea of 
the £unilT are performed, anch aa the dbr3ring of Bnen and flax (ioih. 
ii. 6O9 the preparing of figa and raisina; wheiehkewiae th^en^ajr 
the eoolrefireahing breezea of the erening, eonyefse with one another, 
and offer op their devotiona. In the feaat of tabemadea booths were 
erected npon them (Neb. Tiii. 16.)- When one of these cities n bmh 
upon \ewel gfoond, we can pass from one end of it to the odier, 
ahmg the tops of the houses, without eoming down hito the street. 
Such, in general, is the manner and contrivance of the eaatem 
booses. And tf it may be presomed that our Savioiir, at the heabig 
o^ the paralytic, waa preaching in a honae of thia frsfaion, we may, 
by attending only to the structure of it, give no small light to one 
circnmstance of that history, which hath lately given great oAnee 
to some unbelieTers. For, among other pretended difficulties and 
absurdities relating to this &ct, it hath been urged, that ** aa f A# 
uncovering or breaking up ofaroof (Mark ii« 4.), mike letting a 
person down through tt (Luke ▼. 19.), 8iq>poaes the breaking up of 
• tiles, spars, rafters, etc., so it was well" (as die author eoes on in his 
ludicrous manner) ** if Jesus and his disciples escaped with only a 
broken pato, by the foiling of the tiles, and if the rest were not 
amothered with dost." But that nothing of this nature happened, 
will appear probable from a different construction that may be pot 
upon the words in the original. For it may be obsenred, with re- 
lation to the words of Sc. Mark, airenyatrav toy vtytiv oire i|k, 
jcoi dfipvljcLVTEQi that as ?£yif, (no less, perhaps, than tatlito^ tiie 
correspondent word in the Syriac Tersion) will denote, with pro- 
priety enough, any kind of covering, the veil which I ' have men- 
tioned, as well as a roof or ceiling, properly so called ; so, Ibr the 
same reason, aTco^iytiv may signify the undoing or the removal of 
such a covering : liopvlavriQt which we render breaking up^ is 
omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not regarded in the Syriac and 
some other versions : the translators, perhaps either not rightly 
comprehending the meaning of it, or nnding the context dear 
without it. In St. Jerome's translation, the correspondent word b 
patefacientes^ as if tljopv^vTiQ was further explanatory of afrtKv 
ravay. The same in the Persian version is expressed by ^aialvor 
angulis tectuii totidem funibus annexisy as if €{opv£avrcc rdoted 
either to the letting down of the bed, or, preparatory thereto, to 
the making holes in it for the ropes to pass through. Thongh'itb 
still more probable that it should be joined with T€yi|, and denote 
agreeably to the correspondent word pate/aeientes in St. Jerone*8 
version, a further laying of it open, by breaking or plucking up the 
posts, ballustrades, fwrapet walls, or whatever else supported it The 
context, therefore, according to this explication will run thus : When 
they could not come at Jeius for thepress^ they drew back the veil 
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where he was^ or they laid open that part of it, especially which' 
was spread over the place where he was sitting, and having re^ 
moved whatever should keep it extended^ they let down the bed 
wherein the sick of the palsy lay. 

For that there was not the least force or Tiolenee offered t6 the 
n>of, and consequently, that e(opt;(afTc|f, il6 less than aireriyaaav 
will admit of some other interpretations than what have been given' 
to them in oar version^ appears from the parallel (teee in Lnke^ 
where ^la rtay xepafiiav Kadexav avroy^ which we translate, they 
Ut him down through the tilings as if that had been already 
actually broken up, should be reiraered, they lei him dbwn oyer, 
ALONO THE SIDE, OR BY THE WAY OF the roof. For asiccpaiioc, 
ot t'egulee^ which perhaps originally denoted a roof of tiles, lUce 
' thiose of the northern nations, were* afterwards applied to the 
tectum^ or ^ui/ia, in general, so the meaning of letting a person 
down agreeably to the proposed translation, is just as we majr 
snppose Mark Anthony to have been, as mentioned by^ToUy in 
his second oration against Anthony, where he says, ^* How often 
did Curio's father thrust you out of his house?' HoW" often did 
he place sentinels to prevent your crossing his threshold > Yet 
yon, favoured by night, prompted by lust, and compelled by 
hire, was let down tkrough the roof/' But unless it is to be un. 
derstood as is proposed concerning the passage in Luke, how is 
it possible that it could be attended with the desired privacy ? If 
taken in this light, all is clear and easy to be understood. Th^ 
learned are referred, for similar occurrences, to Terence, (Eun. 
iii 5. 37 ; and Phorm. iv. 4. 470- What Lightfoot also observes' 
oaf of the Talmud will further vouch for this interpretation : for, 
*' when Rabh Honna was dead, and his bier could not be ca^« 
ried out through the door, which was too' straight and narrow, 
therefore they thou&^ht good to let it down by the WAir ol^ or 
OYER the roof," viz. by taking it -upon 'the terrace, and letting 
it down by the wall that way into the street. We have a paSkaj^ 
in Anhit Gellius, exactly of th)d same purport, where it is said, 
that ** if any person in chains shXAild make his escape lAto the house 
oftheFlamen1>ialis, that hie should be forthwith loosed; and that' 
his fetters should be drawn up through the impluvium upbn the roof' 
— terracjB — lind from thence be let down into the highway- or 
street'*. 

When the use), then, of these phrases, and the fashion of thes^ 
houses are rightly considered, there will be no reason, I presume, ' 
foit supposing any breach to have been made in the tiles, since all 
tinit wa6 to be dotie in the case of the paralytic was, to carrr, 
hiiii' up to the top of thfe bouse, either by forcihg their way, throngn' 
thfe ' crovfd, up the staircase, or else, by conveying him over 
9aaii of the neighbouring terraces ; and there, after they IumT' 
dtiirh away the veil, to let ' him down^ ' along * the sidtf of tM' 
roof,' through the opeiung oi^ imphlviam^ iiitb the midst of the 
cooit,' before Jesus. 

To most of these housea, thtoe is a smaller one anuttod. 
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«on w t im e> riies one ttory higfaer tbmii the hovte ; at other times it 
consists of one or two rooms (mly» and a terrace ; wliilst oCbers, that 
are built, as they freqaentlj are, oTer the porch or gateway, have, 
if we except the ground floor, which they hare not, all the eon- 
▼eniences that belong to the house, properly so called. There is 
adoor of commonication from than into the galloy of the howe^ 
kept open or shot at the discretion of the master of the &nuly; 
besides another door, which i^ens imnradiately from a ^^- 
stairs (Lake xxiv. 17.) down mto the porch or street, without 
giving the least diirturbance to the house. These badL^houses 
are known by the name of Alii or OlUk (for the house, pro- 
perly so called, is Dar or btei)^ and in than strangers are 
tisuaDy lodged and entertained ; in them the sons of the hmSlj 
are permitted to keep their concubines ; thither likewise the 
men are wont to retire, frvm the hurry and noise of their U^ 
milies, to be more at leisure for meditation or diversioDS ; be- 
sides the use they are at other times put lo in serving for ward- 
robes and magazines. 

The rr^ foHakJ of Holy Scripture being literally the same 
appellation, is accordingly so rendered in the Arabic rersioo. We 
msy suppose it then to have been a structure of the like oontrivaaee. 
The little chamber consequently, that was built by the Shunamite 
for Elisha (whither, as Uie text instructs us, he retired at hia 
pleasure, without breaking in upon the aflbirs of the fomily, or bei^g 
in his turn interrupted by them in his devotions) ; the s 
chamber of Eglon (which, in the same manner wiUi these, 
to have had privy stairs beloi^ging to it, through which Ehud 
caped after he had revenged Israel upon the lung of Moah) ; the 
chamber over the gate, (whither, for the greater privacy, king 
David withdrew himself to weep for Absalom) ; and that upon whose 
terrace Ahaz, for the same reason, erected his altars, seem to 
have been structures of the like nature and contrivance with these 
oliahs. 

Besides, as each of these places, thus called in the Hebrew 
text and in the Arabic version, is expressed by vwtpmoy in the 
LXX. it may be presumed that the same word mrcpMOK, where it 
occurs in the New Testament, implies the same thing. The up- 
per chamber, therefore, where Tabitha was laid after her death, 
and that where Eutychus fell down from the third loft, besides 
other instances, may be taken for so many of these back hovses 
or olidhSf as they are indeed so called in the Arabic versioa. 

That virepwov denotes such private apartments as these— for 
garrets, from the flatness of the roof, are not known in these 
climates — seems likewise probable from the use of the wurd 
among classic authors. For the mrepktoy where Mercury and 
Mars ( II. T. 184.) carried on their amours, and where P en elo p e 
(Od. o. 515.) and the young virgins kept themselves at a dis- 
tance from the solicitations of their wooers, appear to carry akwig 
with them circumstances of greater privacy and retirement, than 
are consistent with chambers in any other situation. Further, that 
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^^ {oliah) or vwepttoy could not barely signify a single cham- 
ber or dining room, but one of these contiguous houses, divided 
into several apartments, seems to appear from the circumstance 
of the altars which Ahaz erected upon the top of his Oiidh, 
For, besides the supposed privacy of his idolatry (which could 
not have been carried on undiscovered in any part of the house, 
because under the perpetual view and observation, as it may be 
supposed, of the family), if his Oliah had been only one cham- 
ber of the house, (n^, biih] the roof would have been ascribed 
fo the Beth, and not to the Oliah, which, upon this supposition^ 
could only make one chamber of it. A circumstance of the like 
nature may probably be collected from the Arabic version of 
vwtpktoy. Acts ix. d9> where it is not rendered as in ver. 37* 
but girfat ; intimating, perhaps, that part or particular chamber 
where the damsel was laid« The falling likewise of Eutvchus 
from the third loft — as the context seems to imply— of the Oliah, 
or vir€ptH)y (for there is no mention made of a house) may be 
received, I presume, as a further proof of this supposition. 

For it hath been already observed that these Oliahs are 
built with the same conveniences as the house itself, conse- 
quently, what position soever the vTtoiaoy may be supposed to 
have, from the seeming etymology ot the name, will be appli- 
cable to the Oliah as well as to the house. The word vxtpiaoy 
will admit of another interpretation in our favour, denoting not so 
much a chamber remarkable for the high situation of it, as 
Enstathius knd others after him give into, but such a building as 
is erected tcpon or beyond the walls 'or border of another— just 
as these Oliahs are actually contrived in regard to the house. Nei- 
ther will this interpretation interfere with the high situation that 
vwef^yoy may be further supposed to have, from being frequent- 
ly joined with words denoting ascension to, and descension from, 
them ; because the going in or out of the house — ^whose ground 
floor lies upon a level with the street— could not be expressed 
by words of such import, whereas the Oliahs, being usually built 
over the porch or gateway, a small stair-case is to be mounted 
before we can be said properly to enter them, and consequently 
terms of ascension and descension are very applicable to struc- 
tures of this description. 

The eastern method of building may further assist us, in ac- 
counting for the particular structure of the temple or house of 
Da^on (Judges xvi.), and the great number of people that were 
boned in its ruins, by pulling down the two principal pillars. We 
read Ter. 27. that about three thousand persons were upoik the 
roof to behold while Samson made sport. Samson must there- 
Ibn have been in a court or area below them, consequently the 
tuMlde will be of the same kind with the ancient rtfuyri, or sa- 
crea inclosures, surrounded only in part, or altogether with 
some plain or cloistered buildings. Several palaces and i>ati- 
wdnas, as they call the courts of justice in those countries, are 
built in this fashion ; where, upon their festivals and rejdcings. 
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INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS^ 



The subject of this enquiry has lately excited considerable interest' 
in the public mind, especially since the publication of the fajrpothesis- 
of the learned translator of Michaelis, Bishop Marsh. Deeply Tersed! 
in the Biblical Literature of the German writers. Bishop Marsh has,, 
together with many of their really useful theories, adopted some also, 
of the fanciful and far-fetched notions of that school.. It is infinitely 
beyond the capacity of mortals to comprehend all the phenomena, 
which we meet with in the Scriptures;— it is foolish- and. absurd to< 
attempt to do so, in many instances ; — especially where we are unable > 
to affi>rd even the appearance of accounting for it^ except from mere. 
li(3rpothesis and groundless, conjecture, unassisted by any positive 
ci;ridence ;— -and it is profane to attempt to do so by mutilating* the : 
Scriptures, or altering them even in a single word or letter, without 
■officient authority. 

It is the object of the following Essay to exhibit a concise view 
of the principal hypotheses, which have been assumed by various ; 
learned men, to account for the verbal harmony existing among the . 
three first Evangelists. A table of passages in which the same 
thing b related in the same words, is prefixed, the necessary limitB of ' 
tliis work compelling us to be satisfied -with the mere montion of ' 
the texts, — It is a question of the utmost importance. Fbr if ^he 
Eirangelists copied from each other, their testimony will bo reduced to 
one only : and if they used a common document, .the case will be so 
mnch the wprse, since that one will then be an unknown testimony. 
We must therefore use extreme caution lest by admitting a common 
source, we should lower the character of the Sacred Writers. 
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An Enquiry into the Origin of 



DIVISION THB FIRST. 



Containing the Sections cofmnon to all the three first Evamgelists, 



Section 




Matthew 




Murk 




Lake 


1 


m. 


1—12 


L 


»-8 


iit 


1—18 


8 


••• 
lU. 


13—17 


i. 


9—11 


iii. 


21—22 


3 


«▼.. 


1—11 


i. 


12—13 


iv. 


1—13 


4 


IT. 


12—13 


L 


14 


It. 


14 


5 


tHI. 


14—17 


i. 


29—34 


It. 


38—41 


6 


Yiii. 


2—4 


i. 


40— i6 


T. 


12—16 


7 


ix. 


1—8 


U. 


1—12 


T. 


17—26 


8 


It. 


9—17 


0. 


13—22 


T. 


27—99 


9 


xii. 


1— 8 


iL 


23—28 


Ti. 


1—6 


10 


zii. 


9—15 


iii. 


1—6 


tL 


6—11 


11 


IT. 


23—25 


itf. 


7—19 


Tt 


12—19 


12 


ui. 


22—45 


iii. 


20—30 






13 


xii. 


46—50 


iu. 


31—35 


fiif. 


1»-91 


14 


ziii. 


1—34 


IT. 


1—34 


Tiii. 


4—18 


15 


Tiii. 


18—27 


IT. 


35—41 


Tfii. 


22—25 


16 


• •• 

TIU. 


28—34 


T. 


1—20 


TiiL 


26—39 


17 


ix. 


18—26 


T. 


21—43 


TiiL 


40—56 


18 


X. 


1—12 


Ti. 


7—13 


ix. 


1—6 


19 


XIT. 


1—12 


Ti. 


14—29 


ix. 


7—9 


SO 


xiv. 


1»-21 


Ti. 


30—44 


ix. 


10—17 


21 


XTi. 


13—28 


Till. 


27; ix. 1 


ix. 


l»-«7 


22 


XTii. 


1—10 


ix. 


2-« 


ix. 


28-^ 


23 


XTii. 


14—21 


ix. 


14—24 


iz. 


37^-13 


24 


XTU. 


22—23 


ix. 


20—32 


ix. 


43-45 


25 


XTiii. 


1—5 


ix. 


33—37 


ix. 


46—48 


26 


xix. 


13—30 


X. 


13—31 


xtOi. 


15— «) 


27 


XX. 


17—19 


X. 


32—34 


XTiii. 


31—34 


28 


XX. 


29—34 


X. 


46—52 


xvffi. 


35—13 


29 


TXi. 


1—11 


xi. 


1—10 


xix. 


29—44 


30 


xxi. 


12—14 


xi. 


15—17 


xix. 


45—46 


31 


xxi. 


23—27.33—46 


xi. 


27; xii. 12 


XX. 


1—19 


32 


xxii. 


15—33 


xit 


13—27 


XX. 


20—10 


33 


xxii. 


41—46 


• • 

Xll. 


35-^7 


XX. 


41—15 


34 


• •• 

XXIU. 


1,&C. 


• • 

Xll. 


38—40 


XX. 


45—47 


35 


XXIT. 


1—36 


xiii. 


1—36 


xxi. 


5—36 


36 


xxvi. 


1—5 


xiv. 


1—2 


xxii. 


1—2 


37 


XXTI. 


14—29 


xiT. 


10—25 


nrii. 


3—23 


38 


Kxri. 


3(V-46 • 


xiv. 


26—12 


nil. 


39—46 


39 


KXTI. 


47—58 


xiv. 


43—54 


xx». 


47—55 


40 


QTi. 


69; xxTii. 19 


liv. 


66 ; XV. 10 


Kxii. 


56; xxiu. 17 


41 


KXTli. 


20—66 


IV. 


11—17 


niii. 


18—56 


1 42 


KXTiii. 


1,&C. 


svi. 


1, &c. 


KXiT. 


l,&c. 



It must not, howeyer, be supposed that the three Evangelists 
agree verbally in all these passages. And there are many additional 
circumstances in one which are not in another. 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 

Verbal Agreement between Matthew and Mark. 





Section 




Matthew 




Mark 


1 




1 


IT. 


12. 17—21 


i. 


14—20 








3 


XIT. 


22— XTi. 12 


Ti. 


42— tU. 31 5 via. 1— 2« 






3 


xix. 


1—12 


X. 


1-12 








4 


XX. 


20—28 


X. 


35—45 







DIVISION THE THIRD. 

Verbal Agreement between Mark and Luke, 



i. 



Mark 
21—28 



iT. 



Luke 
31—37 



DIVISION THE FOURTH. 

Verbal Agreement between Matthew and Luke. 



Sectioo 




Mattliew 




1 


v.; Ti 


.; Ta. 


Ti. 


S 


TiU. 


5—13 


Ta. 


3 


Tiii. 


19—22 


is. 


4 


iz. 


37, 38 


X. 


5 


xi. 


2—19 


Ta. 


6 


xi. 


20— 3U 


X. 


7 


xii. 


27,28.30 


xi. 


8 


xa. 


3»-45 


xi. 


9 


xai. 


33 


xm. 


10 


xxia. 


37—^ 


xiii. 


11 


xxiT. 


45—51 


xa. 



Luke 
20— 49,&c. 

1—10 
57—62 

2 

19-35 

13—15. 21, 22 
19,20.23 
24-^32 
20,21 
34,35 



In the foUowing remarks we have, for the sake of avoiding too 
Ireqnent repetition of the same words, and unnecessarj^ prolixitj, 
made use of these signs, taken from Bishop Marsh's Enquiry into the 
Origin of the three nrst Gospeb, at the end of the third volume of 
notes to his transition of Michaelis' Introduction. To him also we 
are indebted for the principal matter contained in the following 
essay. 

)t» Represents the parts common to all the three Evangelists, 
a. The additional circumstances in Matthew and Mark, but 
not in Luke. 

)3, Ditto in Mark and Luke, but not in Matthew. - 
y. Ditto in Matthew and Luke, but not in Ma^k. 
These (»> with the additions a, )3, y,) belong to the First Division 
of the Table ^ paraUel passages. 
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A9 Represents whole sectHNis in Maltkewsad lfaik,b«tiioliB 
Luke. These belong to the Seeoiid Dmnsiu 

B» Ditto in Hark sad Lnke, hot not in Matthew. ThirdDi- 

TISKML 

r. Ditto in Matthew and Lnke, bat not in Mark. Fovrth Di- 
▼ision. 

Matthew then contains ^t +« +y +A +r 1 Beside* the parts 
Mark K +« +i3 +A +B Vpecofiar to each 

Loke K +^ +y +B +r ^ETangdist. 



REMARKABLE PHJSK OM EVA IH THE TEEBAL BAEMOIIY. 

Dtvuum I. — K, 09/3,7. 

l.ln S^ 

a«) Several examples occnr in which all three TerbaDy ^ree, 
but these are not nnmerous nor long. 

6.) Verbal agreement between Mattbew and Mark is very Ire- 
quenty sometimes very long and remarkable. 

c.) On the other hand, not one of those sections, which aredifie- 
rently arranged by Matthew and Mark, agree verbally. - 

d.) Where Lnke agrees with Matthew, MaiiL always does. 

e.) Maik: and Luke frequently agree verbaUy, but not so often 
nor so long as Matthew and Mark. 

y*.) Verbal disagreement between Mark and Luke is more fre- 
quent than agreement; yet where Matthew agrees with 
Luke throughout*^, Mark always does. 

g.) In several sections Mark agrees partly with Matthew and 
partly with Lu)ce. 

A.) Throughout ^ Matthew never agrees with Luke, except 
where both agree with Mark. 

t«) Consequently Matthew no where in ^ agrees partly with 
Mark, and partly with Luke, nor* Luke partly with Mat- 
thew and partly with Mark. 

2. In a, Matthew and Mark agree verbally in several instances, but 

in the longest and most remarkable (Mat. xiv. S— 12. ; Markvi. 
17 — 29) they relate the same thing in very diBercnt words. 

3. In /3, there is only one short verbal agreement between A^rk'and 

Luke (viz, Markx. 15, &c., Luke xviii. 17. in section 26). 
4; In y, the relation which Matthew bears to Luke is very dilBSk^ilt 
from that in ^ : for in y there are remarkable verbal com- 
cidences. 



Division tfU Seconds A. 

In A, the relation which Matthew bears to Mark with respect to 
verbal agreement is the same as in JJ and a. 
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Dipision the Third. B. 

In B, the relation which Mark and Luke bear to each other is very 
different from that in ]^, and similiur to that in /3. For in all B, 
they only agree verbally once : and then all that precedes and 
follows is in very different words. 



Division the Fourth, r. 

In r, the relation which Matthew and Luke bear to each other, is the 
exact reverse of that in )i{ , and similar to that in y. 



Since then we find the Evangelists agreeing in this remarkable 
manner y not only in the substance of their narrations, but frequently in 
the very words, can we suppose them to have been entirely indepen- 
dent of each other ? Many critics have imagined not; but they are 
not agreed whether the succeeding Evangelists copied from the 
preceding, or whether all three used a common document, or docu- 
ments. It is the object of the present essay to examine both of these 
opinions. 

The first, that succeeding Evangelists copied from the pre- 
ceeding, may be resolved into nine forms, according as we assume 
one or another Evangelist to have writtep the first, which is a dis- 
puted point. 

1. First, then, Matthew used Mark, and not Luke. 

2. Mattbew used Luke, and not Mark. 

3. Matthew used both Mark and Luke. 

4. Mark copied from Matthew and not from Luke. 

5. Mark copied from Luke, and not from Matthew. 

6. Mark copied from both Matthew and Luke. 

7. Luke consulted Matthew and not Mark. 

8. Luke consulted Mark, and not Matthew. 

9. Luke consulted Matthew and Mark likewise. 

I. The first h3rpothesis leaves the examples of verbal agreement 
between Mark and Luke unexplained. Besides, though Matthew 
and Mark agree so verbaUy and so frequently, yet none of those 
sections which have a difierent arrangement in Matthew to that 
in Mark, exhibit a single instance of verbal agreement. If 
MaUhew therefore used Mark's Gospel, and wrote in Gr^ek, as 
he must now be supposed to have done (fo otherwise the hypo- 
thesis will not account for the verbal agreement between Mat- 
thew and Mark), the circumstance, that throughovt all tfiese 
sections Matthew has no verbal agreement with Mark, cannot be 
ascribed to an accidental or causeless neglect of Mark ni that 
part. We must suppose that he did it purpMeiVy or from neces^ 
sity. There is no reason for the former, for he has tiie same 
matter, though in a different order, and the change of arrange- 
ment by no means rendered it necessary to change the words. 
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snd Mark ifree ftt some purti^ thereibre time prti were eatj : 
«g^, because Mark for Mattiiew) and Lvke dMbt ui Hm ease parts, 
therefore they were difficult, which is impoesiMe! thenlbre the ex- 
planation is not safficient. But Semler ** rettiaiks that Ae verbal bar* 
mony may be caused by the alteratkms ef later transc ribers.** But 
they had not the power to make alterations oit/y in those where we 
now find a rerbal harmony, unless, what no one can safmse, they 
made snch an analysis of the Gospels, as has been made abore ; 
since without tiiis diey coald not hare confined their afteratfions to 
places of snch a nature, as is noted above. Lastly, the passages 
quoted by critics as examples of independent translation (see Eich- 
hom Allg^. Bib. vol. t. p. 832—848, &c.), prove only that, if our 
three first Gospels contain translations of a common Hebrew docu- 
ment, the translators, in those particular instances^ were Indepen- 
dent of each othef. But we must not convert this partial inference 
into a c'eneral rule. 

Tne leadings features of the hypothesis of a common Hebrew 
document, whatever shape it assumes in other respects, are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Before our Gospels existed, an account of Christ's Acts, &c. 
had been written in Hebrew, which contained all that is com- 
mon to all three Evangelists. 

2. To this in various transcripts, various additions were made, 
both in particular circumstances and whole sections. 

3. Three separate copies, each differently modified and enriched, 
formed the respective bases of the three first Gospels. 

No. 1. then, according to the notation formerly adopted, may pro- 
perly be represented by iJ. The Hebrew document may however 
have contained more than is common to all the three Evangelists. And 
further, wherever two Evangelists agree in their additions to J^, the 
copies belonging to both must have had that addition : therefore Mat- 
thew's copy had a and y, Mark*s a and /3, and Luke*s /3 and y. 
Again, since the sections A are inserted in Matthew and Mark in the 
same places (with only one exception, to be considered hereafter), and 
also the sections B are inserted in the same parts of Mark and Lake, 
it follows that the sections A were contained in Matthew's [and Mark's] 
copy, and the sections B in Mark*s and Luke's. Of F some sections 
are inserted in corresponding, but most in different places : and there- 
fore the sections F must be divided into two classes ; of which the for- 
mer, T\ must be supposed to have been contained in Matthew's and 
Luke's copies. But as we cannot make the same supposition of the 
other, F*, we will agree with Eichhom that these sections were deri- 
ved from a document detached fh>m ^. This supplemental Hebrew 
document may be denoted by 3« — ^The notation used to represent the 
contents of our three first Gospels, being thus adapted to the Hebrew 
document, with its several additions, we may represent the three copies 
of that common Hebrew document, which served as the bases ofme 
three Gospels, in the following manner : 

il -fa +y +A +F\ contents of Matthew's copy. 

>i -fa -f^ -fA +B. contents of Mark's copy. 

X +P +7 +B -fr'. contents of Luke's copv. 
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THB VARIOUS FORMS OF THB ABOVE GENERAL HYPOTHESIS, 
TRIED BY THE VERBAL PHENOMENA. 

Matthew wrote in GREEK. 

Matthew's Gospel on this siippositioii contains a Greek translation 
of the Hebrew document K, enriched with the additions a, 7, A, T\ 
Luke's Gospel, of another copy with the additions, /3, y,6, F*, Mark's 
of a 3** copy with the additions a, /3, A, B.-^We 'may therefore 
suppose— 

!• ** That they were independent translators of the Hebrew.^* 

Which sapposition has been refuted already. 
iL ** They all translated from the Hebrew ^ out in manypassaftes 
copied one another^ s translations,*^ But it has been shewn that 
the hypothesis, that one Evangelist copied from another, does not 
explain the phsenomena in the verbal harmony of the three Gos- 
pels. And therefore does not answer the purpose, for which it 
is united with the hypothesis of a oommon Hebrew document. 
S. ** They used Greek translations only.** — Now since )t was 
contained in all the three copies, whether Hebrew or Greek, 
either, (1) the three Greek copies, assumed in the present case, 
must have contained the same translation X, or {%) two contained 
the translation X, and the other a different one Y, or (3) one con- 
tained the translation X, another the translation Y, and the third 
the translation Z, or (4) one or more of them contained a mix- 
ture of X and Y, or of X and Z, or of Y andZ, orof X, Y and Z. 
( 1 ) The first cannot be true, because then the principal materials 
of the three Gospels would be drawn from the same Greek source, 
which has already been disproved. (2) Nor can the second, 
(3) nor the third, because neither explains the examples of ver- 
bal agreement between all the three nrst Evangelists. The fourth 
therefore alone remains, of which the forms are too numerous to 
mention, and therefore let it suffice to say that not one will ac- 
count for the various phsenomena in the verbal harmony of the 
Gospels. 

4. **All three Evangelists used both Hebrew andGreek copies.** 
Now the Greek copies may be classed as in the former case. The 
first form is not true, because if the Evangelists translated the 
Hebrew in some places, and transcribed from a translation X in 
others, Matthew and Luke must sometimes have copied from X 
where Mark did not, as well as Matthew and Marie where Luke 
did not, and Mark and Luke where Matthew did not. But where 
Matthew and Luke agree in )(, Mark always agrees with them. 
Nor are the second or third cases possible, for they do not account 
for the verbal harmony between all these Evangelists. 

5. The hypothesis ^^that two Evangelists used both Hebrew and 
Greek J while the third used Hebrew alone ;** or '' that two 
used Hebrew alone and the third used Hebrew and Greek j** 
does not account for the verbal harmony in all three. 

VOL. II. 2C 
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6. The saf^position^* tlutt one Evangelist used ihe Hebrew uhnif 
and ihe oihers iranslaiions alaney** or ** one Evangelisi used 
iranslaiions alone^ and ihe other two ihe Hebrew alone^'* is 
attended with the same difficulty. 

7. ** One used a Greek translation only^ the others an Hebrew 
original and Greek translation,** To this the same trga^ 
ments may be applied as to Nos. 3 and 4. 

It appears therefore that the hypothesis of a common Hebrew 

document cannot account for the phaenomena in the verbal harmony 

of the GospeUT, if Matthew wrote in Gilsek; it remains therefore to 

examine the forms of this hypothesis, if Matthew wrote in Hebrew. 

I. ** Mark and Luke 9 as well as Matthew^ used copies of the 

Hebrew original only,** But in this case Mark and Lukewoold 

have been two independent translators, which has already been 

disproved. 

8. '* Mark and Luke used copies of the Hebrew original^ but 
at the same time the successor used the Gospel of his predeces^ 
sor,** See No. 9 of the former part. 

3. ** Mark and Luke used Greek translations only.** The same 
mode of reasoning may be applied here as in No. 3 of the former 
part. 

4. *^ Mark and Luke used the Hebrew document^ and different 
translations,** But here the verbal agreement remains unex- 
plained. 

5. ** One used the Hebrew alone^ the other a Greek translation 
alone.** The same reason makes this also inadmissible. 

None of these hypotheses therefore are sufficient for the purpose. 

BISHOP marsh's hypothesis. 

But there is another form which seems to promise a solution of all 
our difficulties, which is briefly this : "All three Evangelists used 
copies of an Hebrew document ^, which Matthew retained in Hebrew; 
but Mark and Luke translated into Greek, and used besides a Greek 
translation J^, made without the additions a, /3, y. Lastly the trans- 
lator of Matthew's Hebrew Gospel used Mark's Gospel where Mark 
had matter in common with Matthew ; and in other places, and in those 
only, he had frequent recourse to Luke. 

Besides the Hebrew document JJ, which contained /acff, Mat- 
thew and Luke used different copies of a supplemental document 3, 
containing a FywuoXoyiaj from which were derived the sections P." ♦ 
This hypothesis Bishop Marsh conceives will account for all the ph»- 
nomena in the verbal harmony of the Gospels, as follows : 

a.) Verbal agreement in all three Gospels is neither frequent nor 
of long continuance, because it required the co-operation of 



• We have uot jfivcn Bishop Marsh's wordfs hut think it is a correct view of 
the subject in a concise form. 
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three distinct causes, which could not happen flrequenlly. 
For both Mark and Luke must have copied from^, and 
again Matthew's translator from Mark, in that very place. 

6.) The examples of verbal agreement between the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew and that of Mark are numerous and long, be- 
cause Matthew's translator used Mark's Gospel, whenever 
they both related the same thing. 

c.) But in the sections in which Mark's arrangement difiered from 
that of Matthew, the translator, not reacUly finding the mat- 
ter in Mark, gave his own translation. 

d,) Where Luke agrees verbally with Matthew, Mark always 
does, because Matthew's translator did not use Luke's Gospel, 
where he could derive assistance from Mark ; and therefore 
Matthew and Luke could never coincide in ^ except through 
the medium of Mark. 

€.) Mark and Luke frequently agree verbally in ^, because they 

transcribed in those places from the same translation J|. 
But Mark and Luke do not agree so often as Mark and Mat- 
thew, because the former required two distinct causes, the 
latter only one. 

yi) Hence Mark and Luke more frequently disagree than agree 
verbally. But Mark always agrees with Luke where Luke 
agrees with Matthew, because the agreement between Mat- 
thew and Luke must have been made through the medium 
of Mark. 

g.) In several of the forty-two general sections, Mark agrees ver- 
bally partly with Matthew and partly with Luke, because in 
one place Matthew's translator copied from Mark, and in 
another both Mark and Luke copied from )i{. 

hj) Throughout )i{ Matthew never agrees with Luke, except 
where both agree with Mark, (see d.) 

i.) Hence Matthew nowhere in ^ agnees partly with Mark, partly 
with Luke, nor Luke partly with Matthew, partly with Mark, 
because throughout >(, Matthew's Greek text never agrees 
verbally with that of Luke's alone. 

9«- In a, Matthew and Mark often coincide for the same reason as in 
\K\ for Matthew's translator perceived no difference between ^ 
and a, but copied from both indiscriminately. But in the follow- 
ing instances they disagree, 

Matthew xii. 48, 49. Mark iii. 33. 34. 

xiii. 2. iv. 1. 

xiv. 3 — 12. 21. vi. 17 — 29. 44. 

xvii. 10 — 12. ix. 11 — 13. 

xxvii. 1. XV. 1. 
13. 5. 

15 — 18. 6—10. 

because Mark's translation of the Hebrew document >^, i§ here 
too free to be adopted by the literal translator of Matthew. 

2 C2 
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S. la fit Mask aad Lake ngne wetbtSkf m otAj wtm dwrt aentence 
(m. MaHk s. 15, witli Lake xriiL 17, m nelm M.) becaune 
the TenieB K Ind aot , gmerallj tpeftkngr* ^ additioBS, a^fi^kc 
But nee il was reaurked abave, dttl tke Hebrew docanent K 
anj haTe wrtaiaed aar« tkaa ■ fbaad ia all ikree Etai^^elist*, 
tbe traariatioD |t wiD 111811. tiaiMi ba^e ooalaiaed MSfa fikewiee. 
We anj aseome tbea that it eoataiaed this paiticdbr passa^, 

and therefore Maik and Lake would have transcribed it fraa K- 
Or this sentence (like Mark ri. 11. AfuprXryw, &c from Lake x. 
12. see Griesbach) anj hare been interpolated in one of the 
Goqpeb. 

4. In 7, there are remarkable rerbal coniddences between Matthew 

and Luke, becanse here Matthew*8 transUtor, being descaled bj 
Mark, had Ireqaent recoorse to Lake. 

5. In A, Matthew and Marii: freqaentlj agree, for the same reason as 

inland a. 

6. In B, the relation between Maik and Lake is rery ^fl Rgr ent from 

that in K, and similar to diat in /3, because the Greek Torsion jjf 
did not contain the additions /3 and B : and therelbre their trans- 
lations of the Hebrew docament had no connexion with each other, 
and consequently they disagree in th^ expressions. There is, 
howoTer, one exception (Mark L 94. 25. Lake It. 34. 35). Bat 
the difference of reading in MSS. renders it probable that mie 
Gospel has been altered from the other by transcribers. 

7. Lastly, in F the relation of Matthew and Luke to each other, is 

totally different from that in )(, and similar to that in y, for the 

same reason as in y. 
Bnt this h3rpotbesis will account not only for the phsenomena above- 
mentioned, but also for the contents and arrangement of the Gospels. 
One of the most remarkable circumstances in Mark is, that, besides a 
few additions in the relation of some facts, there are not more than 
twenty-four verses which contain accounts not found either in Matthew 
or Luke. For Mark's copy of the Hebrew document contained ^-f-a 
-f-/?+A-|-B, which is all contained either in Matthew's copy, ^^a+ 
y+A+r , or in Luke's, S-(-/3+y+B+r». Again, all the facts which 
are common to Mark and Luke are placed in the same order in each, 
because each retained them, as they were found in their copies of the 
common document, without transposition. But of the facts conunon 
to Matthew and Mark, or Matthew and Luke, some occupy corres- 
ponding and others different places, because Matthew exercised his 
own judgment as an eye-witness, and made frequent transpositions. 

In examining this hypothesis recourse will not be had to any of 
those arguments which oppose Bishop Marsh's documents on the 
ground of the total silence of antiquity,* since he himself says, that 

• Those who wiah to see this point discussed are referred to Home's Introdnctioo, 
vol. iv. p. 315, &c. British Critic, vol. xxi. p. 180. Christian Observer, voL viii. 
p. 623, &c. It is but Justice, however, to state, that the objection to Marsh's aripi- 
ment drawn from Luke i. 1. which Dr. Middleton has made on the ground of the 
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** we are at present concerned, not with a series of /acis^ of which 
the tmth or falsehood is to be determined bj the testimonies of ancient 
writers (since real history deserts us on this subject), bat with a mere 
hypothesis^ assumed to explain certain appearances ; of which hypo- 
thesis the only criterion is its harmony with the appearances them- 
selves***. But we shall merely reriew its explanation of thephsenomeiuu 

a.) The explanation of this phsenomenon is completely set aside, 
if we assume either of the other suppositions respecting the 
language in which Matthew wrote. If in Greek, the whole 
hypothesis fails. If in Hebrew, which he himself after- 
wards translated, as is most probable (see Home's Introd., 
vol. iy. p. 265» &e.). Bishop Marsh is refuted in his present 
argument by his own reasoning (see the beginning of this 
Essay). So that this hypothesis inrolyes another subject of 
endless litigation. Respecting the original language of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, however, the reader must ju^ge Ibr 
himself. 

In )3» the passage stands thus in the two Evangelists : 

Mark x. 15. . Lsk« zvliU 17. 

' AfNh' Xfyw vfuvy Zq Idv fiij * Siifirm n^v 'Aft^ Xiyu hfir^ ^iiLvpii^* n^jfr&i r^v 
ParnKjEtav rw Ocov utg watidiovy oi fiarnktlav ro0 Ofov Sg wmMoPf oO 

fifj ttffsXBy tit AvTfiv. ful^ tivMy Uq o^r^. 

Let us suppose with Marsh that the Hebrew document K> &nd 
consequently the Greek translation K, contained this passage. But 
why then did Matthew omit it in his Gospel ? Was it because he was 
ignorant that out* Lord used such words > But, besides that the Holy 
Splint was given him in order to bring these things to his remembrance, 
if ^ contained the passage, and Matthew copied from ^, he had the 
words before his eyes. Did he then omk it intentionalljr ? In thai 
case we most suppose that he did aoC consider itas possessmgsoffioient 
importance to warrant its insertion. But, on the contrary, it is the mast 
useful verse in the whole circumstance recorded in that part, and is 
ntrodttced by the solemn formula iifii^y Xiyv ip^r.— >The other si^fw* 
sition, that one of the passages is an intopolation, » not suftoiently, 
if at idl, siqpported by MSS. If sueh an exterminating system were 
afbnssible, any, the most extravagant theories, might be defended by it 
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MBiisioii of the article before ^ciyyvircy is utterly groimdkM. Aristotle foeqiaeptJ^ 
refen to books without uring the article : thin Kod&irtp x<up4p»y imiiitn KBIf- 
TAYPON, fUKT^v ^w^^fHaVf k r. X. (Poet. p. 4.) 'O y<lp mifftinicApi^^ojor lxfi» 
Ainr^ lAlAS i^ 'OATBSEI A wpoQ raQ rpajt^dioi (ib. p. 120- And agsla. 'OAYS. 
XBIAN ydip iroc«i»y. (p. 29.) o<roi rwv iroitirmf HPAKAHIAA i^ OHSHIAA— 
ircTocifKacnv. pb. p. 29.) Suidas abo has riv fie 'oiiiipov Avaftftdfuvov MAPPBI. 
TON 4 BATPAXOMYOMAXIAN.(Soidas quoted in Tyrrwhit'snoteii to Ariatotle*b 
.) In all these tbera is referenee to writings, without using the article. 

• Manh*s Michaehs, vol. iii. part 2. p. 377. 
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In B, there is however one exception, &c.] The passages stand 
thus, when all the alterations mentioned by Marsh are admitted. 
And if there are more it was his place to bring them forward, 

Mark i. 24. 25. Loke it. 34. 35. 

24. Alywv, Ti ^fuv 4 <roc, 'Iifffov 34. Aiyw^ 'Eo, ri if/uv 4 oofy I90DV 

oUafuv <rt rig ily 6 dyios rov GeS. ol^a <n rie d, 6 fiytoc rtiv Bfoi. 

25. Vied iiririfiriviy a^tf b 'Invov^f 35. Kat l^crtfiqirev airy 6 lifaovry 

avTov. avrov. 

Let the reader judge whether there be more variatioii in the 
readings in these passages, than in any of the examples of Terbai 
agreement, which occur throughout the three first Evangelists. 

We have examined the different forms of the two hypotheses, as- 
sumed to explain the verbal harmony of the three first Uospels : and 
we shall now, therefore, offer so^l^ arguments to prove that the prin- 
ciple upon which both of them are founded, whatever forms it may 
assume, and however it may be modified or altered, can never explain 
that for which it was intended. 

1. In the first place, where there are most remarkable cases of ver- 
bal harmony, there is nevertheless not u^frequently a dififerentbnt 
perfectly synonymous word employed. Thus Xcyw is frequently 
put in one Evangelist where another has €irw, as in 

{\eyw) Matthew iv. 6. (ewia) Luke vi. 9* 

viii. 3. V. 13. 

Markii. 5. fMatt.ix.2. 

(.Luke V. 20. 
ii. 17. Matt. ix. 12. 

The verbal coincidence in these passages is as remarkable as in 
almost any others, especially in the nrst instance, where nrcpvyior, 
which is found in no other place applied to a building, is used by both 
Evangelists. Here then, if any where, we must suppose the Evange- 
lists to have copied cither from each other or from some common do- 
cument. But on either of these suppositions it is impossible to ac- 
count for the use of different words in the manner here noticed. The 
more simple the words, the greater weight has the argument. For the 
Evangelists could have no reason for purposely changing Xeyi# into 
eiruy or ETbf into Xey(i», since they are the most simple, and the most 
synonymous, words, we think, in the whole Greek language. It might 
be said that they did it from carelessness ; but besides that it wcnikl 
be very derogatory to the character of the Evangelists, the number of 
the instances (those mentioned above being only a few of them), seem 
to refute that explanation. 

2. There are also some seeming contradictions, difficult to be recon- 
ciled, in the three first Gospels. To give only one instance out of 
many • 

/J^® accounts given by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, of Peter's dcniil 
oi Christ, and the crowing of the cock, exhibit sufficient verbal agree- 
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ment to cause ns to have recourse here, if any where, to one of the 
two hypotheses. Yet here are great differences in the narrative. One 
makes the cock crow once, another twice ; one makes the person who 
accused Petv the second time, the same as the one that charged him 
at first, another a different person. Can we suppose that the Evangel- 
ists took a pleasure in endeavouring to perplex after ages ? Yet we 
are driven to suppose this, if we say that they copied either from one 
another, or from a common document. 
3. There are some very remarkable things recorded in one Gospel, 
which are not in the others ; which it is not reasonable to suppose 
the Evangelists would omit, if one copied from another. 
Seeing then that such a variety of opinions are held respecting 
this difficult subject, how are we to decide concerning it ? We would 
ask the authors and propagators of these intricate, and (to the under- 
standings of the generality of simple Christians) difficult hypotheses, 
whether we are to judge of the works of the Evangelists, as the pro- 
ductions of ordinary men ? We would ask also, whether three books 
written or dictated by the same author, on the same subject, will not 
frequently have a verbal agreement ? That author or rather dictator 
is the Holy Spirit ; under whose especial influences the Evangelists 
were but the writers of his words. This we consider a sufficient ex- 
planation of the question, and this we conceive will satisfy every sim- 
ple minded Christian, ¥dthout entering upon a wide field of endless 
discussion, and running inconsiderately into the sandy deserts of 
angry contests, allured by the specious appearances of advantage to 
be derived from them ; which, however, like the fabled apples 

which grew 
Near that bitnminoiis lake where Sodom itood, 

when attained, present nothing that can repay the disappointed wan- 
derer for the weary way he has travelled in search of them. 
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beidoUcry 
-Hbeiran- 
anned state 
—tier obit- 
gatioat. 
She shows 
their humi- 
liation — 
fear tense 
of the Di- 
vhie dis- 
pleasure. 



She recites 
the luTo* 
cation of 
the people 
in their ex- 
tremitjr. 

Barak enu- 
merates the 
valiant 



Deborah 
commends 
some, and 
censures 
others. 



Among the forty thoutands In brael ? • 

9. My thanks to the leaders of lorae^f 
Wlio willingly came to the people: 
Praise ye Jehovah. 

10. The riders on white asses, ( 
Those who sat in judgment. 

Were humbled and walked on the road j || 

11. F^Mn the noise of the archers. 

The archer* between the pla^ of watering : ^ 
There did they rehearse the Judgments of JtAuKwak^ 
Judgments on his villages in Israel. 

12. Then came down to the gates the people of Jehovah^ % 

Cryingy Awake, awake, Deborah! 

Awake, awake, utter the song!** 
Arise, Barak, son of Abinoam, 
And lead captive thy captivity! 

13. Upon this marched a remnant of the iilustrious, ft 

Tlie people of Jdiovah marched down to me with the Mighty. 

14. From Ephraim cosm IAom settled on Annlek|Jt 
Next was Bei^)amin among thy troops; 

Out of Machir mardied the chieiUdns; 
And the standard-bearers Arom Zebnlun : |m 

15. But with Deborah were the princes of iMchar, 
Even Issachar, fiiithful to Barak, 

When with his fiootsoldiers he was seat Into the vaMey. 
Reuben rematnMi among the streams, 
With a mind great in deUbcraftions! 
Id. Why abodest thoa among the sheepfolds, 
To listen to the bleating flocks? 
Reuben rsaiaijistf by the streams, 
With a mind great in deliberations ! ff 



* The Israelites were an agricultural people. Of their unarmed state 
and consequent inability to meet an invading enemy, this is not the only 
example. See 1 Sam. xiii. 19—23. 

t W. 

X Asses of the Zebra kind. Bochart. 

11 Michaelis and Dr. Geddes render mo counes or Ktters ; and think 
there is, in the 10th ver., an allusion to the three modes of travelling usual in 
the East. See Michael. Comment, vol. iL p. 469. 

^ Probably bands of the enemy, shontkig in the hope of victory and 
plnnder. Terrified by these, :^e nobles << rehearsed the jndgments of Je- 
hovah*', and perhaps repented tftt thdr besetting sin, idoliiiry,had brought 
them into this fresh affliction. Comp. eh.li. Tcr. ll»13,«id iv. ver. 1. with 
verse 8, above. 

% «They assembled to deliberate on what might be done^ to obtain 
deliverance, and to supplicate Divine aid.** Boothroyd*B Imp. Vers. note. 

** Extemporaneous song^ are common in the East. See Harmer ; and 
the Arabian Nights*£ntertainments. It was probably one of this description, 
Gombiitfng woi^ sonnds, and gestures, calcnlsted toronae Barak and the 
people to war, that Deborah uttered. 

ft The eiibct of Deborah's song, or Bnlmathig appeal, seems inti- 
mated by the march being described so qnkkly ; ind indeed while the 
fttiott is yet employed on the words and manner of the prophetess. 
Hie name of a mountain, in the country of the Ephraimites. 
[| <<Tliey that handle the pen of the writer.** Engl.transl. What these 
could have to do in a battle, it is difficult to conceive. The only way in 
which we could justify this rendering, is by supposing them to be muster- 
masters. The Heb. and connexion appear to support the above. 

%% An ironical but severe reproof. The repetition leads us to thhik. 



li 
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17. Gad abode bejoad 
Bat wby Mfoned Daa ia ibipa? 
JUber dveh am tbe aea share, 
Aad oo bit cia^^j rodu be woald 

18. Zabolaa i» tbe people, tbat expoaed tbev aaol to deatb ! 
Aad Napbtalv— oo tbe bigb ptaccs of tbe ftdd! f 

19. Tbe kii^ adraMcd^tbcj togbt! 
. - ■ Tbea fe^gfbt tbe kn^ of CaaaaB, 

iiSSt ^ Taaaaeb hj tbe tticaav of Mcfiddo; | 

ibe coatxv For gaia of BHaey wbieb tbej took aoC awaf . 

20. Tbe Stan tram beatca foiigbt,|| 
la tbeir coanca tbej tagbt agaiart Sboa. 

31. Tbe torreat Kiiboo earned tboa avmj, 

O aacieot torrent ! torrest Kkboa! 

Tboa dkkt trample oa tbe bodies of tbe i^S^tj ! § 
22. Tben were tbe bonea boo6 broken, 

By tbe scaBperi^a of tbeir proad rideri!^ 
^^^IJ^ 23. CoTRe ye Mens, «id tbe tiaeag^ of Jeborab, •• 
Hie voH Cone yc^ cane bcr inbabitaats ; 

gemce ol Becanse tbey caaw not to tbe belp of Jcboitab; 

» 1^ To tbe belp of Jcborab, asaiart tbe BGfbty. 

SSuiA 24. Bksaed amoop women abaU Jad b^ 
descaotson Wife of Heber tbe Kenhe ! 

die raiour Blessed amoop women sbaU sbe be m tbe tent. 

"^ ^^^ 25. He aikcd watcr^-«be gave bim mi&,— 

In a splendid bowl sbe p r esented bim batter.milk.tt 

26. She pat forth bcr left to tbe pni. 
And her right to tbe pondotms hammer: 
Tben smote she Simtb, piercing bis bead; 
Then she dirided, she eren stinck throngh bia temple. 

27. At her feet he bowed^ — he fell^— be lay; 
At her feet he bowed,— he fell; 
In the place where he bowed, he lay slain. 

that the Reubenites especially deserved this. Other tribes are 
a» Gad, Daii,Asher (ver. 17), the latter somewhat sererely^aa their territory 
was in the immediate Deighbourhood of the scene of action. Macfair (fcr. Ia) 
was the son of Manasaeh. So that warriors oat of six tribes are enamerated 
with their various merits, viz. Manaaseh, Benjamin, Issachar, Zabahu, 
Naphtali and Ephraim. 

• Gad : the Syriac vers, so renders « Gilead :** the rending of the com- 
mon text b an error : as tbr^ribes on the eaat of Jordan were Gad, 
Reuben, and part of Manaaseh. 

t Zabulun and Naphtali arc mentioned with bonoorable distinctioa. 

j Not far from mount Tabor. The river Kisbon, after uniting with tbe 
waters (river) of Megiddo, runs iuto the pool of Samaria. 

II The whole of this description is higly poetical. A violent storm 
meeting the enemy, and beating them back. 

§ After having described the swollen river, as carrying away the 
enemy, it is personified *< thou didst trample, &c.^ The comm. Eio^. vera, is 
without meaning. 

if Horses were not then shod in the East. 

••By ^ the messenger of Jehovah," the Chaldee paraph, understands 
Barak. Comp. ch. vi. ver. 21. Perhaps the prophet sent to summon tbe 
people. See Boothroyd's InuVcrs. Merom, which difibrs little in orihograpby, 
is mentioned Josh. xi. 5. Zaanaim, the dwelling place of Jael, and Kadcnb, 
that of Barak, (ch. iv. ver. 6, 11.) were both near it. Sec Map. of Canaan. 

tt Perhaps ozygal, or sour camePs milk, which besides being of a 
cooling quality, is intoxicating. 
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^Jojjfc 28. Hiroogfa a window she looked and exclaimed^— • 
Sew A? '^^ mother of Sisera cried through the lattice, 

disappoint. ^Wbj is his chariot so long^ in coming? 

nent of Si. Wherefore are the wheels of his chariotry so tardy >**t ' 

J««*i mo. 29. The wise ladies answered her. 

Yea she returned answer to herself, 
30. *<Haye they not found ? have they not divided the spoil?} 

For the mighty chieftain a damsel of damsels ? 

A striped spoil to Sisera, 

A spoil of striped embroidery, 

A spoil of striped embroidery for the neck ? — *^| 
l>ebonh 31. So shall perish all thine enemies, O Jehovah! 
pmie.*°^ But those that k>ve thee, shall be as the sun going forth in his 

^^ strength ! § 

Whitchurch, Salop. N. H. 



• For the manner of building in the East, vide p. 337. supra. 

-f It has been well remarked by I^wth (Lect. XIII.), that ^the first 
seniences exhibit a striking picture of matenial solicitude, both in words 
and actions ; and of a mind suspended and agitated between hope and fear.** 

t ** Impatient of his delay, she anticipates the consolations of her 
friends, — she boasts with all the levity of a fond female j vast in her hopes 
and gr^ddy with success.** Ibid. 

The wisest of her ladies answered her. Syriac, Vulg,, Arab, and 6MSS. 

II Homer also represents female slaves as the property of the victors 
among the Greeks. 

Not content with bardy mentioning, she enumerates, repeals, ampli- 
fies : ^-— Her fiital disappointment is at length represented in the moot 
powerAil manner, by her aiidden silence. 

§ Tantft SMSS. and Syr, Valg. and Arabic Versions, which has been 
adopted above. 



Sonnet. 

Proybrbs, III. 13—18. 



Happy the man who wisdom can obtain. 
And getteth understanding.— *T!s a prixe 
Far better than the silver's merchandize : 
In value greater than the latent vein 
Of sparkling ore ^— than the rieh ruby*s gem 
More precious: man*s ideal world displays 
Nought that can equal her ; since length of days 
In her right hand shines as a diadem, 
While wealth and honour in her left appears. 
Her ways are truly ways of pleasantness. 
And all her paths, are paths of peace. 
To him that dares, unmoved by timorous fears. 
Hold her with firm and steadfast gprasp, she*ll prove 
A tree of life.— Thrice happy he that can retain her love 



H. P. 
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^n tj^c Statta l^ctis tX tbt jj^nfmi^ 



OF FI6UEATIYB LAVGUAOB. 

Having treated of the metre and paraOeliaB of the Hebrew 
Poetry, we now advance to the conaderatiofli of its Jigmraiive 
style. 

Fignratiye language always implies some departure firooi sia. 
plicity of expression ; the idea which we intend to convey, not only 
enunciated to others, but enunciated in a particular manner, and 
with some circumstance added, which is designed to render the inu 
pression more strong and vivid. When it is said, lor insluee^ 
•< That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity*' ; it 
just excesses the thought in the simplest manner possible. But when 
it is said, ** To the upright their ariseth light m daiAness*' ; tlio 
sentiment is expressed in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is 
introduced ; light is pot in the place of comfort, and daricBess is OMd 
to suggest the idea of adversity. In the same manner^ to say, ** It 
is impossible, by any search we can make, fully to explore the divine 
nature*', is to make a simple proposition. But when we say, 

GuMt thoD, by tearddiig, find out God? 
Canst tbon find oat the Ataiishty to perftctkm? 
It is high as hesTea, what canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell, what canst thon know ? 

this introduces a figure into style ; the proposition being not only 
expressed, but admiration and astonishment expressed along with it. 
Figures, in general, may be described to be that language, which 
is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. Rhetoricians 
commonly divide them into two great classes ; figures ofwords^ and 
figures of thought. Figures of words are commonly termed tropes^ 
and consist in a word*s being employed to signify something that is 
different from its original and primitive meaning ; so that, if yon alter 
the word, you destroy the figure. Thus, in the instance before given ; 
*^ light ariseth to the upright in darkness ;'* the trope consists in 
** light and darkness,*' being not meant literally, but substituted fat 
comfort and adversity, on account of some resemblance or analogy 
which they are supposed to bear to those conditions of life. The 
other class, termed figures of thought, supposes the words to be used 
in their proper and literal meaning, and the figure to consist in the 
turn of the thought ; as is the case in exclaoMttions, interroga- 
tions, apostrophes, and comparisons; where, though you vary the 
words, or translate them from one language into another, you may, 
nevertheless, still preserve the same figure. This distinction is, how- 
ever, of no great use ; as nothing can be built upon it in practice ; 
neither is it always very clear. It is of little importance, whether 

* Continued from. p. 234. 
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we give to some particular mode of expression the same of a trope 
or a figure, provided that we remember that fig^ative language 
always imparts some colouring of the imagination, or some emotion of 
passion expressed in our style : and, perhaps, ^^urtf« of itnagina^ 
Hon^ vdA figures ofpassion^ might be a more useful distribution of 
the subject.* 

It 18 the peculiar design of the figurative style, taken in the sense 
in which it has been explained, to exhibit objects in a clearer or 
more striking, in a sublimer or a more forcible manner. Since, 
therefore, whatever is employed with a view to the illustration and 
« elevation of another subject, ought itself to be as familiar and ob- 
vious, at the same time as grand and mag^nificent as possible, it 
becomes necessary to adduce images from those objects, with which 
both the writers and the persons they address are well acquainted, 
and which have been constantly esteemed of the highest dig^ty and 
importance. On the other hand, if the reader be accustoqied to 
Iui>it8 of life totally diflferent from those of the author, and be 
conversant only with different objects ; in that case many descrip- 
• tions and sentiments, which were clearly illustrated and magnifi- 
cently expressed by the one, will appear to the other mean and 
obscoie, harsh and unnatural : and this will be the case more or 
less, in proportion as they differ or are more remote from each other 
in time, situation, customs sacred or profane, in fine, in all the 
forms of public and private life. On this account difficulties must 
occur in the perusal of almost every work of literature, and 
pirticularly in poetry, where every thing is depicted and il- 
lustrated with Uie greatest variety and abundance of imagery ; 
they must be still more numerous in such of the poets as are foreign 
and ancient ; in the Orientals above all foreigners, they being the 
farthest removed from our customs and manners ; and of all the 
Orientals, more especially in the Hebrews, theirs being confessedly 
the most ancient compositions extant. To all who apply themselves 
to the study of their poetry, for the reasons above enume- 
rated, difficulties and ' inconveniencies must necessarily occur. Not 
only the antiquity of these writings forms a principal obstruction in 
many respects; but the manner of living, of speaking, of thinking, 
which prevailed in those times, will be found altogether different 
from our customs and habits. There is, therefore, great danger, 
lest, viewing them from an improper situation, and rashly esti- 
mating all things by our own standard, we form an erroneous judg- 
ment. 

Of this kind of mistake we are to be always aware, and these 
inconveniencies are to be counteracted by all possible diligence: 
wor is it enough to be acquainted with the language of this people, 
their manners, discipline, rites, and ceremonies; we must even 
investigate their inmost sentiments, the manner and connexion of their 
thoughts ; in one word, we must see all things with their eyes. 



• Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, Lcct. xiv. 
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IBAIAH XXIII. 

The warrior^s of Ghittim are valiant and bold } 
WMi froDtleto of steel the j attaek the ttrang hold. 
Oh*. Tjms, and follow fhe thnnderei^ cmt. 
Where fiercely the battle, in ftuy, he prest. 

In vain! are you fiz*d on a rock in the sea. 
In vain ! yon prepare the red b«okkf% that flee 
like sheHa thro* the air, and the burning dost Bgmdf 
0*eT the flesh of your foe, rt^ a moment may dread : 

He, turning in vengeance, more fiercely will push. 
Your tottering walls, with the battlers rade rush ; 
And, limg, impale on Philistia^s ooast. 
Hie glory and pride of your struggling host. 

Your fate is decreed! and tho* long you withstand 
Macedonia*8 contest, youMl fall by her hand, 
Tlien howl, ships of Tarshish ! for see where your tower. 
The hero has g^ned In the tide of bis power. 

Now where are your divers, your vessels of fire? 
Your wisdom, that chaiaM the bright god of the lyre? 
Not Hercules* strength can avert a decree, 
Jehovah, in council, has destined to be. 

Adieu ! to your merchants, your riches, your pride. 
Farewell ! to your bulwarks that spring from the tide ; 
Farewell ! to your princes, in vestures of gold ; 
Howl, people of Tarshish ! your city was sold. 



Mrs. J. H. R. Mow 
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1^— BiBUOTRBCA BiBLicA : A teltei Lut qfBooki ^SaendJUienitute g with 
Neikm B^ognqtkicaly Criiicai^ and Bibiiograpkieal. By William Ormc. 
99^ fip, 401. XM^mon, 18S4. 12«. boards. 

We haye waited for the appearance of this work with considerable im- 
patience, and we confess that we were scarcely ever more disappointed than 
npoa its perusal . The importance of such a work to the Biblical and Theolo|rical 
atndent is nnqnestionable, and if ably executed would certainly command an 
eztenaiye sale. Not so, however, with Mr. Onne*s book, which is so grossly 
defeotiTe, that possessing as we already do. the well known lists of Mr. Home, 
Bishop Marsh, and others, we feel the price paid for it, as a heavy tax upon 
Mr pocket, with the books of these writers before him, we cannot accoont for 
Mr. Orme haTing omitted so many works of importance as he has done. We 
had commenced making ont a list of popular Biblical Works which he has 
omitted to notice in any way, but It speedily became so lengthy that we laid 
aside our design. In proof, however, of the defects of the Bibliotheca Biblica, 
we feel it our duty to state, that among the books omitted will be found snch 



well known works as Mant and D*0 

taries; Gilpin, and Beausobre on tht , 

cal Lectures; Gauntlett on the Apocalypse: Lowmaaonthe CiTil Government 



yley, Hewlett, and Ben8on*s Commen. 
taries; Gilpin,_ and Beausobre on the New Testament; Heylin's Theologi- 



^•u jL#vvi.ui«», urauuueti od lue Apocalypse: ixiwniBn «ni tac \>itii \jrwTc-riuHviift% 
and Ritual of the Hebrews. We supposeo for some time that no notice bad 
been taken of Bagster's beautiful Polyglott. but at length found it incidentallv re. 
ferrcd to, under a notice of another work ! Among foreign well known biblical 
works which are omitted, we may notice, Gesenii Lex. Haeb. Lst. etc., StockH. Cia- 
vi8 Ling. Vet. Test., Jahnii Introd. in Lib. Sac. Vet. Feed, etc. etc. etc. Our limits 
will not allow a fuller speciBcation, and, indeed, we have no disposition to pursue 
it further. As far as Mr. Orme has gone we are in general satisfied with his 
remarks, although it sometimes happens that in books which he doet notice 
or allude to, he octrays a want of information which disqualifies him for the 
office of a bibliographer. He knows not whether the fourtn edition of Calmet 
has a general ludcx of reference, consequently he has not seen it : and his 
remarks are upon a very different book. Any Theological student might have 
told him, it did not possess such an ludex. but that, in the edition iu question, its 
want was to a certain extent supplied oy very copious references. Mr. Orme 
** thinkM*'* he has seen a work annouuced similar to *^ Fox's New Testament :** 
anjr bookseller could have informed him that work was the ^' Scieutia Biblica,** 
which has been in a course of publication for upwards of twelve months, and 
to our knowledge, has been reviewed in no fewer than twelve different publi- 
'cations ! ! Were it not that the price again obtruded iUclf in the way, we 
should say, that the Bibliotheca Biblica might still be rendered a valuable work 
by a supplementary addition. 



IL— Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible: Hittoricaly Oiiiicaly Geo- 
graphical^ and Chronological^ etc, etc. etc. 3Vith Fragmentf, forming a conti- 
nued Appendix; lUuttrating the Mannerty Incidentsy and Phraseology of the 
Holy Scriptures. Fourth edition^ revised^ corrected^ and augmented vfith an 
extensive series of Plates, Explanatory, lUitstrative, and Omamentaly under 
the direction of C. Taylor. 5 vols Ato. pp. 3320, and 200 plates. £10. 10#. 
boards; and innumbers, at^ 1#., and parts at 6s. each. C Taylor. 1824. 

We have hitherto deferred our notice of this important and valuable work, from 
a desire to obtain an opjaortuuity of doing Justice to its merits ; this, however, 
appearing to be as far from us as ever, from our arrears in this department of 
our labours, we have determined, without further loss of time, to introduce it to 
our readers. 

Upon the original work of Father Calmet wc are not here called to 
speak particularly ; it is too well known to every biblical student to call for 
any remarks from our pen. The work before us, edited by the late Charles 
Taylor, was originally published in three volumes, and from the cordial recep- 
tion with which it met, the worthy and indefatigable editor was induced to 
VOL. II. 2 D 
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bertowmanj moreyearaUboanqMBit: tlieresaltof whidi 
before as, \m five respectable tiietj. which hejHt Ihred to co 

Asmoetofonrrotdenarey weckmbtBot, aoiiiiaiBled'wftfaihefd 
of this work, we shall confine oarselTcs to a notice of the pmeaty which, ia 
respects dirors from Its predecessors. 

I. Thesnpplcmentary additions which were felt asagreatfaMOBTCiiic 
incorporated wHh the text, acconpanied wHh a namber offaaportaat 




tfarely newj and bv astfll greater nnmber of addltioBs and luimtjiii aa«n»i to 
others. The vanoos names of persons and things have re c e i ved eowMnMe 
attention: their etymologies have been corrected; and in many ca s es th ajhtf 
been deriTed from a better selection of roots, and embnce a greater vnc^af 
lanffnages. Il^In the Geographical department consfdenUe addhlsHikBfcbaa 
made, and former errors corrected, from the dlsooreries and writinn of MOtea 
traTellers. But the most considerable and valnable improTeawBts will be finai la 
the Fragments, which form the third and fonrth Tolnmes of the woilc. OaroVB 
pages bear ample testimony to the estimation in which we hold these TalMbteAi- 
sertatioBs, having so f reonently had occasion to refer to their conteata. latfJa edi- 
tion they are considerably augmented. The second volame, which Is eatiri^ M^ 
embraces a wide sphere of examination and research. Oar limits will aciaMaw 
an analysis of this volume. Of the importance of the saljecta diaeaiied, 
however, the following ennmeratlon will give some Idea. 

I. ArraowoM iCAL and Gbookaphicai. Exoumsioas.— This emMjica 
asMmg other important topics— An enqniry Into the origin of Sahi anlMn O f the 
primitive abode of man— Of the remains of Pagan emblems of the Dehige-Oa fSbm 
origin of various Eastern Natloos-On the localities of Egypt— On vanona nata 
of the Holy Land— and on Babylon. II. Biookapbical ihcidb«T8, fte. or POU 
BOBS.— Hiis head, however, conveys a very imperfect idea of the mnltilhrloBa 
antjects discussed under it.— III. uxcmtATiOHS or fkesoiiai. ArPBA mAMCa , 

MAHBBRS, AND ACCOXMODATIOB^IV. IlLVBTBATIOVS Or DOMBmO UTSV- 

8IL8 ABD IMPLBMBBT8.— Under this division is also contained, aa cB4"S>3^j*^ 
the Antiquity and various kinds of Eastern langua ges t he cmiuptluas of Hebivw 
Numbers— the various modes of recording numbm, ftc^^V. Illustbatiovs op 

TBE IDOLATBT MBBTIOBBD IB HOLY WBIT.— VI. A STBTBMATIC AKBABOB- 

MENT OP8CBIPTUBE NATURAL RiBTOBY—This Outline by BO meuBs does Jaatioe 
to the work under consideration. What a field to expatiate in ! We could denght to 
follow the author into it, but we dare not trust ourselves there. 

Of the qualifications of the Editor of these volumes, we have already ndkea, 
in our notice of his edition of Wells* Geography*, to which we must refer oar 
readers, and more especially as a considerable pair of that work is incorporated in 
the one before un. To the biblical student we most heartily recommend the 
work 'j promising him, that although he may occasionally have to withhcild his 
assent to the legitimacy of some of Mr. TaylorV deductions, he will always he 
called to admire his learning and modesty, and frequently will have the happi- 
ness to discover, throa^jph his labours, many latent oeanties of the Sacred pare, 
and many harmonious displays of the Divine Government. Possessed of mascnmw 
powers of mind, much critical acumen, a sharp insight into existing circoa- 
stances, with the happy power ofscizinf^ on every incident likely to elicit infor- 
mation, and discover facts, an extensive ac<^uaintance with Oriental maaaert 
and customs, and a lively out chastised imagination, Mr. Taylor was the ana, 
of all others^ for producing a Biblical Encyclopeedia calculated to g^ratiff the 
scholar, assist the student, and instruct and edify the private Christian. Saeli a 
work he has produced : and while Biblical Literature is considered wortby 
attention, his name will be associated with the worthies who have succesrfally 
laboured to promote its interests. 



• Page 189) npra. 
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ENGLAND. 

BrfMfft and ForHgm Bibh Soeitip,r~'The twoitletli Report of this Imilita- 
Hoa» JMt jNibHshed, arords a gratif]f!ii^ account of the p r ogr ei rive adTanceuent 
dPBiblical knowledge. The net receipts of the past year amount to 97,7181. 17«. 6tLt 
Mid the expenditure to 89,493/. 17«. 8if. There has been an Increaae of 1,0671. 
5«. 'lOd. in the firee contributions, and payments for Bibles and Testaments, An- 
muil Reports, &c., from Auxiliary Societies, and ftrom Subscribers; which have 
mimntted to 82,3231. 2ff. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued ftom the 
Depository during the same period b as follows : 

193,193 Bibles, 167,«98 Testaments; 
CKoeediiig the number of the fbrmer year by 90,941 copies ; and formfaig, witb the 
Ihmb ia preeeeding yeara, an aggregate of 8,442,888 copies of the Saered Writfaigs 
INspemd In the Mtish dominions, and upwards of 800,000 copies on the conti- 
■Mtef Eorope. 

Dvfaig the year there hare been formed in Tarions parts of England, fh« aew 
AnxUiary Societies, twentr two Branch Societies, two Ladies* Branches, thirty. 
ftrm Bible Associations, and sixty Ladies* Bible Associations, making a total of 
IM «ew Biblical Institutioni. 

ne Appendix contains a correspondence with sereral eminent Oriental 
s^oIms leUtlTe to the UdeUty of the Turkish Yersion of the New Testament, 
<nuMl«ted by Ali-Bey, and printed by the Society under thererision of Professor 
KieAnr. It b pretty generally known, that in consequence of the attack made 
•«po« tUs Yernon by Dr. Henderson, its drenlation was suspended until it should 
be aaoertalned whether the errors imputed to it had any foundation in truth. In 
order to ascertain this point, the committee adopted the only safe and practicable 
JMde In their power, by proposing a series of queries on the sut^ect to the learned 
OrientaUsts in France and elsewhere. Answers to these queries haying been re- 
eefved, the prkitlng sub-oommlttee, assisted by the Judgment of the Rer. G. C. 
■ Ben en a rd, late Arabic reader at Gambridge, and fermerly Chaplain at Smyrna, 
mad the IUt. J. F. Usko, also formerly cSaptaia at Smyrna, who fiivoured the 
•ab-eoBmittee with their attendance on this oecasion, proceeded to the perusal 
of tUs eonre spo i id e nce, after which the following r^olution was wumlfmomtif 



^ That, npun the most attentiTc cooaideFation of the preceeding documents 
on the an^aet.of the T^irklsh Testament, this SubjCommittee see no sufficient rea- 
son for kmgsr wspending the cfanculation of it.** 

IWo resolution was confirmed at a sabseqoant meethig of the general 



l%e foUowiag are among the achoters consulted on this occasion, and who 
irere manimoas in their rernmanendatjon of the Tersion in question : M. le Baron 
SUvastre de Saey, M . Jaubert, M. Gasein de Tassy, M. Lahgl^ M. Andr6a de 
Kerciat, If. Oanssin de Percend Ike younger, M. Bianchi, M. Desgranges, Rev. 
& D. Leeyesy of Constantinople, M . Petropolis, and M Er^mian, of Constantinople. 

On a sal^eetao deeply interestiag, and so yitally important, as the fidefity of a 
trsnslatien of the Scriptures, intended to fonn the faith of thousands of immortal 
bdngs, we are'of opiirion that our readers will not object to our giWng the following 
enumeration of Dr. Henderson's ol^)cNtions, with an abstract of the replies with which 
they hare been met 1^ these eminent Oriental scholars. 

oBJCcnoirs. replibs. 

1. The typographical errors are nu- 1. Hiese are rectified by the cancel 

leaves, and table of errata. Indepen- 
dent of these, however, the errors are 
so slight as neither to render the text 
unintelligible, nor alter the spiritual 
meaning of the word of God. 
*i D 2 
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language, whether it be ■poken or writ* 
ten by Mahometans or Cl&istians. . 

5. Hie translator has adopted Ian- 5. The principal aim of the translator 

gnage not in common use, and intro- must have been, that of rendering him- 
duced to ezoess, Persian and Arabic selfintelligible to those who were able 
words. to read ; and consequently it was the 

language of books that it was neces- 
sary to employ. It was necessary to 
choose between the literal and vulvar 
language. The lower orders of Turks 
are capable of comprehending the sense 
of a work written in an elevated or 
elegant style: but the well educated 
Turk would be shocked by the use of a 
low and vulgar idiom. The translator has 
therefore acted judiciously in selecting 
the former. The number of Arabic 
and Persian words used in the transla- 
tion is by no means too large ; nor has 
the author introduced any which are 
not authorised by ordinary usage The 
version is written in the Turkish of Con- 
stantinople, where Arabic and Persian 
words have been adopted into quite 
the common language, and where a 
Turkish work containing only Turkish 
words would be unintelligible Be* 
sides, it should be remarked, that the 
pure Turkish is very far from compre- 
hending all the words necessary in 
expressing meti^hysical and sublime 
ideas. Tbere are not perhaps more 
^ than six words to be found in this Ian. 

guag^, which can be used to express 
the sublime ideas of which the New 
Testament treats, and which conse- 
quently compelled the translator to 
resort to the other languages. 

On each of these topics the scholars above enumerated, whose names stand 
high in the records of Oriental Literature, have bestowed much attention, and 
examined it with great care. The result of their enquiries fully Justifies the 
Committee in their resolution, of removing the order for the suspension of the 
Tlookish Testament. 



The Society has just completed, for the benefit of Wales, a new edition of the 
Scr ip t ur es with marginal references, in the Welch Language; repeated applica- 
Cioos having being made for a work of this kind. It has also been determined to 
print a neat Welch pocket Bible upon pearl type, at the earnest desire of several 
Auxiliary Societies in that principality. 

The Committee has also resolved to print the entire Bible in the Irish charac- 
ter as well as language, and an edition of &000 copies is now preparing. The 
▼ersioo to be followed, is that of the venerable Bishop Bedell. 



IRELAND. 

TkB Hibernian Bible Society^ haa resolved on printing a pocket edition 
•f the Scriptures in Irish. To the London Hlheniian Society very considerable 
grants have been made by the British and Foreign Bible Society, consisting 
of 4,000 English Bibles, and 35,000 Testaments; 500 Irish Bibles, and 2,500 
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cQiMteiiUy employed at the GuMleiii lartitatioii at Halk^ yet that eitabliahmeiit 
la often unable to nieet the deniand. An editian of the Bible mibliihed there ia 
Deeeaber, laat year, waa enthrely diapoaed of by the let of Febmary. <* The 
deaire (writea the Secretary) evidently aogmenta, the more the oopiea are circu. 
lated.** Xo thin active Sodety 500 German Biblea have been given by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Jffanoverian Inatitotion annoonces the completion of a new editioo of 
MOO fjtermaa Biblea, which the British and Foreign Bible Society haa enabled its 
ONnmittee to print. The Fourth Report of iU Aoziliary at Gdttingen, conUuw the 
p T mia ing intelligence that by the liberality of its members and Ariends, both in the 
etty and conntiy, npwarda of 1,000 Biblea have been brought into drcnlatimi in 
the eomrae of the year. 

At Nuremberg Mr. Nanmann, in coi\jnnction with Frofessor Krafft, has 
bm^t into eurcnlation 1,805 Bibles, and 1,165 Testamenta during the last two 
yem. A royal rescript has been obtained for eatablishing a Central Biblical 
Institntion at this place ; but, as some time must elapse before the remaining 
n erw | Miy stena can.be tal^en, 500 German Biblea have been voted to the above 
gMied Individuals by the British and Foreign Bible Society, for the supply of the 
jjnming wants bron^t to their knowledge nom various quarters. 

From Bayreutkf Mr. C. F. Leers, and his fellow labourer, the very Rever- 
end Den Pffaun^ announce that they have completed their third edition of 7,000 
Mpiea of the New Testament, printed at the expence of the Britiah and Foreign 
Bfl>le Society. The distribution of these has been cheerfully undertaken by the 
Rev. Conaistorial Counsellor Kaiser, who has apportioned them to thirty-six dean- 
eries. The money for binding them has been most cheerfully raised. By the 
labours of these gentlemen this edition has been issued at about fourpence per 
copy. They also propose to print an edition of 7,000 entire Bibles at an ezpenae 
of £460, or £480, towards which the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have voted i'250. 

The last Report of the Saxom Society has not yet arrived, but a letter fktan 
the Secretary, Counsellor Bdttiger, states << that its Anniversary in August last 
has proved highly beneficial, that a new stereotype edition of the German Bible 
had been ordered, and the printing of a Wcond edition of the Wendish completed, 
at Bndissin.*' 

The HemikiU Branch of the Saxon Society is one of the moat flourishing. 
Ita active Committee have received so many and such pressing demands from Ln- 
aatia and Bohemia, both for the German and Bohemian Scriptures, that several 
additional grants have been made for supplying Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics. 

The Leipzie Society deserves honourable notice, particularly as it has deter- 
mined not to confine its attention to the supply of scriptural wants within the 
Bmits of its own inmiediate sphere, but to embrace other parts of Germany in the 
anna of ita benevolence. 

<« Scarce. 




Scriptures arose as we never before experienced at this time of the 
year.^ Fhmi February to June, 5,102 copies have been distributed. Among the 
npplicanta have been many travelling mechanica, and a liberal distribution has 
taken place. Thia subject came under consideration during Dr. Steinkopff^s visit, 
and so many sathifactory testimonies of real good were adduced, that it was re- 
solved to continue the distribution at a low price for each copy. A gentleman 
baa added his name to the Committee, in consequence of meeting with one of these 
mechanics, who gave the best evidence of having derived benefit from a Testa- 
ment thus obtained. The last information from this quarter states that 10,350 
Biblea and Testaments have been circulated. Few have been given gratuitously. 
tow fiunilies emigrating to the Brazils have been supplied, and also Roman Ca- 
tlMUc pilgrims. The zeal and the extensive sphere of this Society's operations 
iuiTe led the Committee of the British and Foreign Society to present it with 1,000 
German Bibles, and 1,500 Testaments. 

At Wiesbaden Dr. Steinkopff attended the Anniversary of the Nassau Usingen 
Btble Society, and hts addreisis produced such an effect, that he was requested to 
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Efangelical tratb, as it beami from the word of God, wbo were once nuak in 
tbe darimeM of igoorance respecting^ those things which belong to their jpeacc." 

This Society has willingly acceded to a request on the- part of the Committee 
of tbe British and Foreign Society, to print, at their expense, an edition of 5/X)0 
Bohemian Testaments. 

The Kdmff»berg Society advances, in the midst of the difficulties occasioned 
by the pressure of the times. Through the assistance of the British and Foreign 
Society, this Institution has printed 5,000 Lithuanian and 6,000 Polish Testaments; 
andy-at its own expense, has prepared 5,000 Lithuanian and 3,000 Polish Bibles. 

The Dantxic Society has been enabled to do more in the last than in any 
preceding year, and a gnawing desire is manifested among Uie Roman Catholics 
lor the ^riptures. Ten Roman Catholic schools, the Report states, had requested 
supplies. The want still existing among the Protestants is alao great. One school 
inspector had found among 1,873 scholars only six Bibles and sixty one Testaments. 
The Pomeranian Bible Society at Stettin has distributed 5,000 copies. The 
demands exceeding its own resources, and there being many applications for the 
London edition of the Crerman Testament, 300 copies have been given by the 
Society at home. Their Report, after alluding to the convulsions which Christen- 
• dom has experienced, observes, '^ The consequence of this has been the friendly 
and fraternal approximation of the m^ority of religious parties. Divine Provi- 
dence has made the various Societies, established for Christian purposes, the 
means of drawing together the bonds of peace." 

Tbe Silesian Bible Society, at Breslau, distinguishes itself by active exertions 
in the circulation of the Sacred Books in German, Bohemian, Polish, and Hebrew. 
The Schoolmasters take an active part, and ninety-one schools send in their 
valuable collections. The distress is great, the liarvest having failed; but tbe 
churches are said to be better attended, the hearts of the people being more sus- 
ceptible of the consolation of eternal life. ** We cannot,'* adds the Report, '< but 
adore the wisdom of Divine Providence in raising up at this Juncture an Institution, 
without which we should uot have had it in our power to distribute so many copies. 
Notwithstanding their deep poverty, many of the poor refused to receive the boon 
of a Testament or a Bible gnratuitously. * We must,' they exclaimed * give our 
mite.' " 

Mr. Hillmer, one of the privy counsellors of his Prussian Majesty, has sent 
tbe pleasing information of a revival of zeal at I Jegnitz, and preferred a request 
to the British and Foreign Society for some Bibles : 500 copies have been cheerfully 
granted. Mr. H. has himself distributed 14,000 Testaments among Roman Ca- 
tholics in this district. 

In addition to these Auxiliaries there are many more in active operation, but 
oar limits prevent a more detailed account. 



DENMARK. 

BibU Socie<tM.p— The Danish Bible Society has circulated, during the last 
year, 10/K)0 Bibles and Testaments ; making a total of 100,000 since its forma- 
tiun. ** We have reason to believe," writes the Secretary, ** that the greater part 
of this distributioo has fallen on g^ood gnround." The Greenlandish and Faroese 
translatinns proceed. Of the latter, the Go6pel;accordiag to St. Matthew has been 
oompleted, and an edition of 1,500 printed : of the former, the Psalms of David 
have been finished, and are now in the press. Ten new Auxiliaries have been 
formed, and in every part a thirst after the divine word increases: greater, perliaps, 
in ooBseqaence of the temporal distress felt throughout the country. 

Tlirough the persevering labours of the SUtwig-HoUMn Society 50,000 
eopiea of the Scriptures have been brought into drcuhition. The number of its 
Auxiliaries increases; and in its Report many very gratifying testimonies are 
glren of the gpood-wOl with which the cause is supported. 

Tbe Rtmdibwrg Bible Society has issued 4,582 copies of the Scriptures. 
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1|^te a difdnct oat fma thoie termed BhA Jewi, wlioin fhey look upon as 
Inlierior to thenL^-Tliey spoke tbe Hindee language.— Thqr were taid to be ad- 
dicted to Idolatry.^— A rabbi named Bei^amin, pasting throngfa Poooah, foond some 
of tlMse people, who were sepoys. They sent to him to request he would shiy their 
fbwlsy «c. under the idea of the sanctity of bis character.— -The second battalioa, 
Unt regiment Bombay Native Inftmtry, conmianded by Gapt. Staunton, at the affiur 
of Corygaum, on the lit January, 1818, is said to liave been cfaie6y composed of 
Bani-li A Some people of a like description were found in America. They used 
tiie mum prayer as above. They held Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to have been 
their progenitors, and pretended to be of the posterity of Reuben ; they said they 
had been brought into the country by tbe particular and miraenlous providence 
<^God.a 

There are said to be a number of Jews, supposed to be Beni-Israel, living out 
of the walk of the town of Bombay, who are a different race of people from 
tiie White Jews who live within its ¥ralb. They have a synagogue there, but had 
BO Sepher Tora, or Book of the Law, when the late Dr. Buchanan visited them 
in 1808, only a few loose leaves of prayen in manuscript. They dwell in a street 
by themselves, and do not mix with the natives. In their occupations they are 
chiefly cultivaton of the soil, though they enter the military service. Tlie names 
of the place where they reside, is c^ed Barcally. Tliey have a chief among them, 
who is a Subadar in the army.— At Dewanghur, two &ys Journey south of Bom- 
bay, a number of these people are stated to reside. 

The people above described most be carefully distfaiguished from the Afghans, 
whose history is as follows :— They say they have traditions that they are of Jewish 
origin, and are the posterity of Melic Talut or King Saul, and are sons of Afghan, 
one of the grandsons of King Saul, but are not inclineid to acknowledge their descent, 
though attested by the best Persian historians.— They assumed the title of Muluc, 
kiBg% which they now ei\)oy.— They divided themselves into four classes. 1st, 
Tbow whose fathers and mothers were Afghans : 2nd, fothers Afghans, mothera 
diftrent nations: 3d, mothers Afghans, fathers different nations: 4th, Children of 
women whose mothers were Afghans, and fathers and mothers of a difilnent 
nation.— They have the titles of Patau and Khan *, the former are divided into a 
▼arlety of sects.— The Afghans live in the mountain of Solomon, near Kandahar, 
and tibe drcmqjacent country ; they are called also Solimani^ — ^Thcy profess Ala- 
homedanism, though they believe themselves to be of Jewish origin.— They bear a 
atroBg resemblance to the Jews.— Their families are said to be distinguished by 
the names of Jewish Tribes, but they studiously conceal their origin. — They use 
the Pushtoo lang^uage, which has a strong resemblance to tbe Chaldaic— A con- 
aiderable district under their dominion is called Hazarch, or Hazaret, (3 Esdras xiii. 
40— 47).'— 4ome are still said to exist in the mountains of Gaboul, who never em- 
braced the religion of the Koran, who are termed sea-posh, from their always 
wearing black, (Mr. Vansittart and Sir W. Jones, and Fabcr^s Judah and Israel, 
Vol. I.) 

Tlie Beni-Israel arc supposed to be In great numbers in countries between 
Cochin and Bombay, the north of Persia, and among the hordes of Tortary, and in 
Cashmire. 

Such being the extent of our knowledge respecting the Beni-Israel, it is de- 
sirable to obtain more certain and correct information on the following points ;— 
In what countries are they to be found, what is their colour, and what cavt of people 
do they resemble in their complexion ?— What is the language they speak, and the 
names of places where they dwell ? — Do they knaw any thing of the Hebrew hin- 
guage, or the Bible ?— Do they know where they originally came from, and have 
thej any account of (heir history, oral or written, and how long have they resided 
in the fillages where they are ?— Are they not the same people termed Afghans or 
Aljpbani, and do they not trace their descent from Israel, and posterity Arom King 
8ral ?— Arc they addicted to idolatry, and if so, what kind of idolatrous ceremonies 
do they use ?— Do they themselves circumcise their children, or do the White 



a Vide Calmet under the word " Transmigrations," with the Fragments there 
referred to. 
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THE WATER OF JEALOUSY. 

Numbers ▼. 17. 

The water of jealousy drank by an Inraelitish woman, suspected 
of infidelity to her husband, but denying that crime, has been a sub- 
ject of great difficulty; more especially as we dp not read of this 
rite ever having been put in practice in any subsequent age. Was 
this rite now Jirst instituted ? Was it now first instituted in reference 
to jealousy ? What was its import ? 

We presume that it contained the essence of an oath, varied for 
the purpose of peculiar solemnity ; so that a woman would naturally 
hesitate to take such an oath, understood to be an appeal to heaven 
of the most solemn kind ; understood, also, to be accompanied, in 
case of perjury, by most painful and fatal effects. The Jews say, 
that the woman was led in a disgraceful manner to the place appointed 
for judgment, and was otherwise perplexed, shamed, and nttigned ; 
but of this Scripture says nothing : neither indeed is it credible, 
as the hardship of the case seems to be quite enough, without addition, 
on a woman who might be perfectly innocent. 

As something of the same nature still obtains in Africa, we shall 
give an instance or two from Mungo Park. 

•* At Baniserile, one of our Slatees, (slave merchants,) return- 
ing to his native town, as soon as he had seated himself on a mat, 
by the threshold of his door, a young woman, (his intended bride,) 
brought a little water in a calabash, and kneeling down before 
him, desired him to wash his hands ; when he had done this, the 
girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water : 
this being considered as the greatest proof she could possibly 
give him 0^ her Jidelity and attachment.** M. Park, 347. 

This action of the woman we understand to be a kind of 
oath ; o. d. ^' May this water prove poison to me if I have been 
unfaithful to my absent husband.'* This the innocent might drink 
** with a tear of joy,'* while a guilty woman would probably have 
avoided such a trial with the utmost solicitude* Another instance is 
stfll more applicable. 

** At Koolkorro, my landlord brought out his writing-board, 
or walha^ that I might write him a saphie, to protect him from 
wioked men. I wrote the board full, from top to bottom, on both 
eides ; and my landlord, to be certain of having the whole force of 
the charm, washed the writing from the board into a calabashy 
with a little water ^ and having said a few prayers over it^ drank 
Vol. II. 2 E 
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arising^ from their snmmer stores: which does not inyalidate the 
remark of onr naturalists, that in this colder climate ants are torpid 
daring winter. In our hot-houses, we speak from observation, ants 
are not4orpid. We may appeal (as Scheuchxer does) to Aristotle, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Virgil, and St. Jerom (Life of Malchus), but we 
only quote Horace, who says. Sat. l . 

Parvuia fuim exemph ett magni Formica laborU .- 
Ore trakit quodcunque potest^ atque addit acervo 
Quem strtUty hand ignaroy ac non incttuta/nturi. 

^' The ant, small as she is, sets us. an example ; she is very 
laborious, she carries in her little mouth whatever she can, and addls 
it to her constructed store heap, providing against a future period, with 
great precaution.'' 

.Jrigusquey famemquty 

Formica tandem quidam expavere magistrd. 

** After the example of the ant, some have learned to provide 
against cold and hunger ;" says Juvenal (Sat. 6.). These testimonies 
may convince us that the ant in warmer climates provides against 
a diay of want. As this insect is such a favourite with both naturalists 
and moralists, we shall quote Barbut's account of the ant in his work 
on British insects, p. 277. 

** The outward shape of this insect is singular and curious, 
when seen through the microscope. With good reason^ it is 
quoted as a pattern of industry. A nest of ants, is a smaU, 
well regulated republic : their peace, union, good understanding, and 
mutual assistance, deserve the notice of an observer. The males and 
females, provided with wings, enjoy all the pleasures of a wandering 
life ; while the species of neuters, without wings or sex, labour 
unremittingly. Follow with your eye, a colony that begins to settle, 
which is iJways in a stiff soil, at the foot of a wall or tree, exposed 
to the sun ; you will perceive one, and sometimes several cavities, 
•in form of an arched vault, which lead into a cave contrived by their 
removing the mould with their jaws. Great policy in their little 
labours, prevents disorder and confusion : each has its task ; whilst 
one casts out the particle of mould that it has loosened, another 
is returning home to work. All of them employed, in forming 
themselves a retreat of the depth of one foot, or more ; they think 
not of eating, till they have nothing farther left to do. Within this 
hollow den, supported by the roots of trees and plants, the ants come 
together, live in society, shelter themselves from summer storms, 
Irom winter frosts, and take care of the eggs, which they have 
in their trust. The wood-ants are larger than the garden ones, 
and also more formidable. Armed with a small sting, concealed in 
.the hinder part of their abdomen, they wound whoever offends them. 
Their puncture occasions a hot, painful itching. They are cami- 
▼orous ; for they dissect with the utmost neatness and delicacy, 
frogs, lizards, and birds, that are delivered over to them. The 
preservation of the species, is in all animated beings the most 
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CANAAN, OR THE HOLY LAND.» 



Of the principal Buildings in, and about Jerusalem. 

The only places of consideration remaining to be described, as apper- 
taining to the Holy City, are the Royal Sepulchres, osually called tBe 
Tombs of the Kings. 

This extraordinary cemetery lies about a mile distant from the 
present walls, in a north-westerly direction, and is certainly a cosHy, 
and a princely place of burial. The best account we have of it is 
that furnished by Maundrell, and Dr. £. D. Clarke. 

** The next place we came to,*' says the former traveller, "was 
those famous grots called the Sepulchres of the Kings ; but for what 
reason they go by that name is hard to resolve ; for it is certain none 
of the kings, either of Israel or Judah, were buried here ; the holy 
Scriptures assigning other places for their sepulchres ; unless it may 
be thought perhaps that Hezekiah was here interred, and that these 
were the sepulchres of the sons of David, mentioned 2 Chnm. xxxii. 33. 
Whoever was buried here, this is certain, that the place itself discovers 
so great an expense both of labour and treasure, that we may weU 
suppose it to have been the work of kings. You approach to it at the 
east side, through an entrance <nit out of the natural rock, which ad- 
mits you into an open court of about forty paces square, cut down into 
the rock, with which it is encompassed instead of walls. On the south 
side of the court is a portico, nine paces long and four broatf,, hewn 
likewise out of the natural rock. There is a kind of architrave running 
along its front, adorned with sculpture of fruits and flowers, still 
discernible, bat by time much defaced. At the end of the portico, on 
the left hand, you descend to the passage into the sepulchres. The door 
is now so obstructed with stones and rubbish, that it is a thing of some 
difficulty to creep through it ; but within, you arrive in a large fair 
room, about seven or eight yards square, cut out of the natural rock. 
Its sides and ceiling^ are so exactly square, and its angles so just, 
that no architect with levels and plummets could build a room more 
regular ; and the whole is so firm and entire, that it may be called a 
chamber hollowed out of one piece of marble. From this room you 
pass into (I think) six more, one within another, all of the same fibric 
with the first. Of these, the two innermost are deeper than the rest, 
iutving a second descent of about six or seven steps into them. 

" In every one of these rooms, except the first, were coflins of 
stone placed in niches in the sides of the chambers. They had been 

• Continued frooi p. 296. 
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Tho entrance is by an open court, excavated in a stratum of white 
limestone, like a quarry. It is a square of thirty yards. Upon the 
western site of this area appears the month of a cavern, twelve yards 
wide, exhibiting over the entrance an architrave with a beautifully 
sculptured frieze. Entering this cavern, and turning to the left, a 
second architrave appears above the entrance to another cavern, but 
so near to the floor of the cave as barely to admit the passage of a 
man's body through the aperture. We lighted some wax tapers, and 
here descended into the first chamber. In the sides of it were other 
square openings, like door-frames, offering passages to yet interior 
chambers. In one of these we found the lid of a white marble coffin 
(engraved in Lc Bruyn's Travels, 1725) : this was entirely covered 
with the richest and most beautiful sculpture ; but, like all the other 
sculptured work about the place, it represented nothing of the human 
figure, nor of any animal, but consisted entirely of foliage and flowers, 
and principally of the leaves and branches of the vine. 

'* As to the history of this most princely place of burial, we shall 
find it difficult to obtain much information. That it was not what its 
name implies, is very evident, because the sepulchres of the kings of 
Judah were in Mount Zion. The most probable opinion is maintained 
by Pococke, who considered it as the sepulchre of Helen, queen of 
Adiabene. De Chateaubriand has since adopted Pococke' s opinion.^ 
Indeed it seems evident, that, by the royal caves, nothing more is in- 
tended by Josephus than the regal sepulchre of Helena he had before 
mentioned, thus repeated under a different appellation."^ 

[To be CoDtinned.] 

• This agrees with Dr. Richardson : '' The road down to them is cut in the rock, 
and the entrance is by a larf^e door also cut in the rock. It leads into a deep exca* 
vation, open above, about fifty feet long, forty feet wide, and about twenty feet 
deep. Heaps of sand and earth are piled up along the sides, and the whole has 
much the appearance of a sand-pit. The west end seems to have been ornamented 
with the greatest care. A cornice, with triglyph, reg^lus, and guttee, passes along 
the top, and the vine-leaf mantles round the decorations. In the south-west comer, 
a low, narrow door leads into a series of chambers, in each of which there is a num- 
ber of excavations, cut in the rock for the reception of the dead, like those which we 
•aw in Malta and Syracuse, all of which arc now empty, and the place is damp and 
disagreeable. The innermost apartment is adorned above alf the rest, and has the 
■lantling vine, with clusters of grapes, twined round the pilasters, and inscribed on 
the sarcophagi." 

f This is not quite correct. Chateaubriand mentions the opinion as a plausi- 
ble conjecture; but afterwards urges a passage of Josephus, as an objection; 
and, from another passage in the Jewish historian, supposes the caverns to 
l^ave been the sepulchre of Herod the Tetrarch. *' Speaking of the wall which Ti- 
tus erected to press Jerusalem still more closely than before, he says, that this wall, 
returning towards the north, enclosed the sepulchre of Herod. Now this is the 
situation of the royal caverns.**— 7Vav«{f, vol. ii. p. 108. « 

} The whole of these theories are liable to objection. Indeed, considering the 
clianges of masters which Jerusalem has suffered, and the consequent variation in 
the taste of its possessors, it is at this moment a matter of extreme difficulty. to se- 
parate the monuments of high antiquity from those of a more modem age, or to de- 
cide what parts of, their remains preserve their original form, and what parts have 
been subsequently altered or ornamented by later hands. See Buckingham's Ttn- 
vels in Palestine, p. 208, 4to. 



Of Poetic Imagery frmti the Objeets of Nitture. 5^ 

Of tfaoce expresikms which Aristotle calls foreigiiy the principid 
force lies in the metaphor : bnt ** as the temperate and reasona- 
ble use of this figure enlivens a composition, so the frequent in- 
troduction of metaphors obscures it, and if they yerj commonly 
occur, it will be little better than an enigma.'** If the Hebrew 
poets be examined by the rules and precepts of this great philoso- 
pher and critic, it will readily be allowed, that they have assidu- 
ously attended to the sublimity of their compositions by Uie abra!i- 
dance and splendour of their figures ; though it may be doubted 
whether they might not have been more temperate in the use of 
them. For in those poems, at least, in which something of uncommon 
grandeur and sublimity is aimed at, there predominates a continued 
It may almost be said, a perpetual, use of the metaphor, sometimes 
daringly introduced, sometimes rushing in with imminent hazard 
of propriety. A metaphor thus licentiously intruded, is frequently 
continued to an immoderate extent. The Orientals are attached 
to this style of composition ; and many flights which our ears, too 
fastidious perhaps in these respects, will scarcely bear, must be 
allowed to the general freedom and boldness of these writers. But 
if we examine the sacred poems, and consider at the same time that 
a g^eat degree of obscurity must result from the total obliyion in 
which many sources of their imagery must be involyed ; of which 
many examples are to be found in the song of Solomon, as well 
as in other parts of the sacred writings ; we shall find cause to 
wonder that in writings of so great antiquity, and in such an un- 
limited use of figurative expression there should yet appear so much 
purity aud perspicuity, both in sentiment and language. In order 
to explore the real cause of this remarkable fact, and to explain more 
accurately the genius of the parabolic style, a few observations must 
be premised concerning the use of the metaphor in the Hebrew 
poetry. 

In the first place, the Hebrew poets frequently make use of 
imagery borrowed from common life, and from objects well known 
and familiar. On this the perspicuity of figurative language will 
be found in a great measure to depend : for, a principal use of meta- 
phors is to illustrate the subject by a tacit comparison ; but if, instead 
of familiar ideas, we introduce such as are new, and not perfectly 
understood ; if we endeavour to demonstrate what is plain by what is 
occult, instead of making a subject clearer, we render it more 
perplexed and difficult. To obviate this inconvenience, we must 
take care, not only to avoid the violent and too frequent use of 
metephors, but also not to introduce such as are obscure and but 
slightly related. From these causes, and especially from the latter, 
arises the difficulty of the Latin satirist Persius ; and but for the 
uncommon accuracy of the sacred poets in this respect, we should 
now be scarcely able to comprehend a single word of their produc- 
tions. 

In the next place, the Hebrews not only deduce their metaphors 

» Arist. Poet. cap. xsii. & Quint, viii. 6. 
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sun, moon, and stars; darkening the sun, turning the moon into 
blood, and falling of stars, for the ceasing of a kingdom.* 

There are, moreover, other images from natural objects, which, 
although in some measure common to other nations as weU as the 
Hebrews, are nevertheless, from the situation and nature of the 
country, much better known and more familiar to them. There is 
no metaphor more frequent in the sacred poems, than that by which 
sudden and great calamities are expressed under the figure of a 
deluge of waters. This metaphor seems to have been remarkably 
fieimiliar to the Hebrews, as if directly taken from the nature and 
state of the country. The river Jordan was immediately before their 
eyes,'!' ^hich annually overflowed its banks ; for the snows of Le* 
banon and the neighbouring mountains being melted in the begin- 
ning of the summer, the waters of the river were often suddenly 
augmented by the torrents which burst forth from them. The whole 
country of Palestine,^ indeed was watered by very few perennial 
currents; but being chiefly mountainous, was exposed to frequent 
floods, rushing violently along the valleys and narrow passages, after 
g^eat tempests of rain, which periodically took place at certain sea- 
sons ; and on this account Moses§ himself commends to the Israelites 
the country which they were about to invade, as being totally different 
from every thing they had experienced in Egypt, or in the desert 
of Arabia. This image, therefore, though known to all poets, and 
adopted by most, may be accounted peculiarly familiar, local in a 
manner to the Hebrews, and of consequence we cannot wonder at 
its frequent introduction into their compositions. The prophet seems 
to have depicted the face of nature exactly as it appeared to him, 
and to have adapted it to the figurative description of his own situa- 
tion, when, from the banks of Jordan, and the mountains at the head 
of that river, he pours forth the tempestuous violence of his sorrow 
with a force of language and an energy of expression, which have been 
seldom equalled : 

Deep calleth auto deep, in the voice of thy cataracts ; 
Ail thy waves and thy billows have g^ne over oie.|| 

It may not be improper to remark in this place, that though this 
metaphor is so usual in all the other sacred writers, whenever an 
occasion presents itself of introducing it, the ajuthor of Job, in the 
whole of that poem, which, from the nature of the subject, presented 
oxcellent opportunities of emplo3rnig it, has not more than twice,^ 
and then but slightly, made the least allusion to it. Nature, indeed, 
presented a different aspect to the author, whoever he was, of that 
most noble poem, if, as many learned men conjecture, it was com- 
posed in some part of Arabia, for which, we confess, there is great 
appearance of argument, from that famous simile,** in which he 

* Sir I. Newton, Observations on the Prophecies, Part I. chap. ii. 
t Josh. iii. 15 ; 1 Chron. xii. 15 ', Eccles. xxiv. 26. 
J See Sandy'jfi Travels, B. III. § Dent. vUi.7; xi. 10, 11. 

(l Psal. xcH. 8. 9 See Job xxii. 11 ; xxvii. 20. 

•• Job vi. 1.V— 20. 
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The earth reekth to and fkt> like a drunkard ; 

And moTeth this way and that like a lodge for the night. Iml zzIt. 20. 

Tornadoes or whirlwimh, and darlaiMM» tbUowed by tJMinder, 
lightning, and rain, or hail, were also yerj frequent during the 
winter and cold season in Judaea and Arabia, and far exceeded any 
thing itf that sort which happens in more temperate regions. From these 
phenomena, the sacred writers have borrowed many very expressive 
figures] and allusions. Mr. Morier, describing the whirlwindi of 
Persia, says, that they swept along the country in different directions 
in a manner truly terrific. ^* They earried away in their yortex 
sand, branches, and the stubble of Uie fields, and really appeared to 
inake a compdunication between the earth and the clouds. The cor- 
rectdeJETS of the imagery used by Ui0 pit>pbet Isaiab, when he alludes 
to tills phenomenon, is very strildng. * The whirlwind shall take 
them away as stubble' (Isa. xl. 94.f, ' Chased as the chaff of the 
mountains before the wind, and like a rolling thing before the whirl- 
wind' (Isa. xvii. Id.). In the Psalms (Ixxxiii. IS.) we read, 
* Make tiiem Ifte a wheel ; as the stubble before the wind.' This 
b bsppily illustrated by the rotatory motion of the wUrlwind, which 
fre^eatiy impels a bit of stubble over a wastes jusl like a wheel 
aM in a rapid motion."* And in those circumstances of terror, witik 
wfaidi an appearance of the Almigfaty is described in the eighteeoth 
Psahn, when ** He made darkness his secret place; his pavilioB 
round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky ; 
when hail-stones and fiery meteors were his voice ; and when, at 
Ins rebuke, the channels of the waters were seen, uid the fomida- 
limis of the hills discovered ;" though there may be some reference 
im the history of God's descent upon Mount Sinai* yet it semns more 
probable, that the figures were taken direcHy from those commo- 
^ns of nature with which the author was acquainted, and which sug- 
gested stronger and nobler images than what now occur tp us. 

In a wcTO, we may generally remark upon |his head, that all 
poetry, and pmrticukrly that of the Hebrews, deduces its principal 
ornaments or imagery from natural objects : and since these images 
are Ibrmed in the mind of each writer, and expressed eonfiinnably 
to what occurs to his senses, it cannot otherwise happen, but dial, 
through diversity of situation* some will be more lamUiar, some al* 
inoat peculiar to certiun nations ; snd even those which seem niost ge- 
imral, will idways have some latent connexion with their immediate 
wgin, and with their native soil. It is the first duty of a critic, 
itiierefore, to remark, as far as is possible, the situation and habits 
M€b!b airthor, the natural history of his country, and the scene of 
the poem. Unless we continually attend to these points, we shaU 
maireely be able to judge with any degree of certainty concerning 
Ite elegante or piropriety of the sentiments : the plainest will some* 
Innes ortape our observatioii; the pecufiiar and interior exceUeseiai 
.«ill reiBasB totally cQneeaM;t 

' * (To be continued.] 

• 4l9irier*8 Second Jonroe/, p. 20^. 

t BbAopLowth on thcfltacrad Poetry of the Hebrews. Lect. vit 
VOL. II. 9 F 
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?attii8qa6 ad daos adhinc antios, apiid enidilos obtinuerat, Biblia 
lebraica impressa omnia ant prormis ant quam maxime sibi ^yicem 
consentire.** Masch tells us, ** In duodopim mille verbis Hpogbtia- 
nam editionem ab hac antiqnissima discedere/* 



BiBUA HSBRAICA9 BrixitS : GBR80NI8 F. MO8I8 SONCINATIB 
n*ia <• e» ^^4, mtn. supput, (Christie 1494), 4to. 

This is a very rare edition, some bibliographers call it large 
8T0., it seems to have been confounded with, or rather through a 
mistake, given under the date 1466, but ** error latet in nnmero 
anni; 'si qnidem 1494, legendum foisset, quo anno Gbrsom Brizise 
codicem sacrum praelo iterum submisit. Nee ea state typographia 
judaica in Italia exstructa fuit; antiquissimus enim libellus typis 
ezscriptus est R. Levi b. Gerson Commentarius in Jobum, 1477'> 
6to. nee Gersom Venetiis artem suam exercuit.*' Oomp. Wolfius, 
vol. iv. p. 108, et Le Long, ed. Masch, pars. l. p* 7* not I. 



BiBLiA HBBRAICA9 Pisauri excusa typo minuscnlo elegamii^ 
cum punctiSf 1494, 8vo. 

Some dispute has arisen among the learned as to the number 
of Pisaurian Bibles, (Hebrew). J. H. Hottingerus observes upon 
tlus point, ** Prima observatur prodiisse editio anno Christi 1491 9 
in Ib&o, quarto et octavo, que emendatissima est, sed raro nostris 
▼iaa. Baxtorfiiis monet exemplar in 8vo. ejusmodi apud judmw 
sanel tantum se vidisse. Proximo successit editio Pisaurensis ann. 
Chr. 1494, 8vo. quam nuper demum inspicere mihi contigit. As- 
servatur enim in Bibliotheca nostra Carolina, qua jam ann. Chr. 
1500, listts erat. litterarum Hebraicarum in Helvetia folidssimus 
roftauratbr Oonradns Pellicanus, Theologns Basileensis, po^tea Ti- 

SHttus, de qua ipse in vita sua : Eodem anno (1500) providentia 
a conlfgit Bibliopolam Tubingensem attulisse Biblia Hebraica 
int^gra, minima forma impressa Pisauri in Italia, quae nemo cura- 
iNit. Ego audiens, rogavi virum, sineret me opus aliquot diebua 
iamficere ; dedit, dicens, florenp cum dimidio* posse emi. Audiens 
tarn parvo aere comparari posse, exultavi, etc.*' Thus it will be 
obfierved that Hottinger attributes three several editions to the year 
l^Olt when it is generally acknowledged that not one appeared, 
and ae also mistakes the number of editions published in the year 
1494. The testimony of the learned Buxtorf is of great authority, 
'* Biblia Hebraea nuda^-f in fol. et in quarto impressa anno 1494, 
oorrectissime. Ibidem quoque, in 8vo., excusa typo minuscnlo 
eleganti, cam pancfu, quale exemplar semel tantum apud judseos 



* £qiial to about teH-penoe EogUih. f NudSi L e. tine punctis. 
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'fUL^ Thw :#Tirieaoe «W«mn to w oondliliYe^ mMI %n «hfB Uvf 
iMQiiHm<M iMiee the riMinm .fl4ilm% -nme pmmcHi^' \h Iter 

m 

Bible A Hsbrjh vinis divisa eaiunmis, Pisauri, 1517* ML 

Proiiet obsenrMy this editum is in two parU» retpectiTe^ dated 
1511—179 and Uiis is verified oy tiie fottowing sentence giv^ by 
Masch: 

• Ad diifeeni 'le^unlwr htfe veriba cfcsifietofii tziliMi Rabbitioft* 

On*i8 esiMiinaticttb HA intonw Hans Bfo 0« II. ^ pmr 
fessii Bumnfta monni ejusw Qttanio amdsta alprobi aiBn itttalai 
ffmrt tt me {MFiaranU Beaedlcam Dewiivj» ^m ito nm dahk 
yvAsdaia da^^Mi ittsran. Beea eiMn nro nrisaneofdnt aafti aaflhil 
aif^^at:ilaclk6ami ^ fier^ctfTMi rmainiM libri waA umt6 j ^ r^ 
0mM* Jiiviaf* . Faeia eat aniem fflras ^onsaiuBiatiD par 
BHi ty[>u y im |>horttia» angvi inter difloi|ynloa vuna es flKa 
▼Qlgo Sotfdlnrtibiis neti in Jodsa el in Israel^ anno 5ir7« 
snpput. (sed Christi 1517.) prime mensis Adar. Dens illummeC ns8» 
et ponat inter nos benedictionen et paeem. Amen* 

This edition is yeiy rare, the pecnliaritiai ^qpertaining to its 
tfMig^iheM, jte^dt^larly the omission of pointi in aeihe {kailiy ttkf 
be seen by referring to Le Long by^Masdi, paM 1. p. IS, 14^ 




'«< 



B^BLIA Hbemma^ Codex meimbranaceouMf m /^lio lyfMf €9^ 
€USQi aUtm punctiK iStfi« loco €i anno^ 

"BttttA HEtittMArf chOiradterU magna let leiegMMisimko^ ^Um. 
Sine l^iro at*r «Mie. 

Whether this be one or two editions we are nnable to datv- 
ipine from Masch,* but we apprehend he refers to one edition with 
two titles ; we have not been able to procure a sight of tUa ve^ 
rare voiume, of which a very ample, and in some reqpects» a da- 
sultMy accounl, may be seen in Le Long hj Maach^ pars, f^ 
p, 14. et aeq» 

BiBLiA Hebraica, cum quibusdam fmriantibus leetimUi^f 
qu{g in Pentateueho paucissim^B satti, in emterii iAm 
frequentiores^ Ato, Venetiis opera Danieus Bombeegi, 
5278 (1518), anno XVI ^ Leonardi Loredani Ducte Vent' 
tiarum. 

There are two editms of this very rare volnaw^ bearing tk 



* Some indulgence will, it is anticipated, be granted to the writer foruy 
omission or error which may be detected, situated as he is in a for^icB cmuitiy, 
and destitute of the handmaid to accurate OodipMitioa— ^ XaSrHif i^Mf/knm. 
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saioe date. T|ie one contains the Hebrew text with a Chaldaic 
paraphrase, and the other, now under description, contains only^ 
the Hebrew. 

It (las beeu aa^^ted by some, that the first e4iti«(| qf t^f He- 
brew Qible, Ipj BiMubergus, was prinM at Yfn^pe^ IvHU 4tpY>^ 
wlujpt otl^ra, and amongst them, Hiunpjirey Hotdy, thajl it be4l^,tbe^ 
data 1491 9 also printed at Venice, bi^t both l^fiies ar^ yi eni^f^ 
since the first edition is that of 1518, above speci^^; itie faf,t ^,; 
that Bombergus did not apply himself to the study of the Hebrew 
language until after the year 1515, as may be seen on reference 
to the prefoce of the firat edition, BiBLiofiuic Rabbis looanift^ 
an. 1518. 



We shall now proceed to enui^ierate the various edition^ pro- 
duced by Bombergus, to whom flebrew literature is greatfy in-^ 
debted. 

BiBUA Hbbraica secundo impressa^ in 4l(C Venstiis nomine 
DANtBLis BoMBtBRaif et in^us domo^ operm Fratrum 
Filiomm Baruc^ mense AluL onno arii d3l (iddl). 

This second edition of Dapiel Pombcffgi^i U| yery f^f ^ ^t i^^, 
ca9fol9(^iQD of ^ whole wprl^ we Qnd the fqUpYring i^qt^^ in Qehr^w* 
liy Ih^ e4i^, 

knpf^suin secoodft viqe oq^ 9tu4ifl ff^T (ratr^, fiUm. Karachi 

Adelkind mense £^ul, finiiq s^au mwdatfi Paniq}}^ Boinbqrgi et 

in doQiq cju^, 



BtBMA' Hbbbaka ieftio impressa^ im 4lo, Vsmetiis, opgra, 
Dantblis BoMBBBQif anno r\fB% 9^9 (a5fis). 

BiBLlA Hbbraica tertio impressa, cum quibusdam varianti^ 
bn* Lectiqn^^s^ in 4(a. VSf^^W »« 4f^R D^NifLis 

n"an, «88, (1528) 

* This edition, of which the two volumes appeared at diffcr^t 
times^y waa eommenoed inthe year 1525, and co m pleted, as appears 
by tim title, m 1528 : at the end of the first voli^ne is the fol^wing 
note in' Hebrew, thus rendered by Masch : > 

Imprejss« sunt Biblia tertia vice per Danielem Bonbergum Ant-> 
weroiensem* Vqnetiis, 1525. 
And in like in^oi<^ M ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ sqcqnd yqlum^ ; 
Impresba aunt tertia vice oroai cwra per CqiTQ^iim fiUuip Safuchi, 
Adelkind mense Adar ntr^, 288 (1528), in dmno I)ooiini Bom« 
ber||fi, qqem Deus 9ervet. 



■ M iiii 



• <;. |(fMk)U|t U mistaken, vf^eii \^ o)b«ipnres in hit ^ffli C^t. ft^lA* 
Ci^ten (p. 89, &c.), that the whole work was poblMied in the j[M itii&^lx 
least the internal evidence of the notes gi?en aboTe prOfe the cbntnify. 
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BtBLIJ HebraICA quarto im}>retsa, in ilo. Fenetiis, Da- 
/fisus BouBEKGi. i"y^, 993 (1533). 

Mascb tells us " banc editioDem noD integrtim codicem sacrum, 
sed tantummodo Pentateachnin cam libiis fesliTalibns ooDtiaere 
seqaitur." Then why does he pUce it among editions of the whole 
Bible ? we give it merely to complete the series of editions pub- 
lished by Bomberg. 



•)"» 30* (1544). 

This is the last edition of Bomberg,* it b eipresaly stated in 
the title page of the volaiDe to be Ihe Aflli edition, whilst at the 
end of the second volume is a sentence of Ihe following import : 
Impressa (iv.»t BibliaJ quaria vice per Comelium Adelkind, 
anno 305 (1545), 

We subjoin the criticism of Carpzovius, upon the varioos 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, by Bomberg ; it is particulariy 
worthy of atteulion, not only for its brevity, but also for its correct 
estimation of the different merits of Ihe works. 

** Omnes vero Bombergi editiones annt Ditidee satisquK correcta, 
sed evolventibus remoram in eo ponentes, quod nnllis prorsns 
numeronim nolis Capitum commata vel venns, ipsa vero ca- 
pitu pro more JudKorum litteris distinguunt." 

Critica Sacra, p. 481. 



BiaUA Hrmbjica, ttudio Seb. MvNartBS, 8 ««/. Ato. Bm$ikm. 
HiEHONrMt FROBEifii et jtMBROait Eptscopti, «90 

(IS36}. 

Cpon the int page, immediately bene&th tk« well kaown 
deriee of Fkobeh, u the followinr passage, in Hebraw, trtatlsted 
byMasch: 
Finittu Mt in urbe Baulea liber riginti qtutnor Ubroram per 

■ Hie Bccoant given by Bnuwt (Muuel dn Libnlra, vol. J. p. ISI.) tt 
Hebrew Biblci I* verj inaccurate sod anilbfcrtorj : be ho dM oetked tmn «■* 
of tbe edltlooa puMfalied by Bombeig ; in fkct we have Uo ftcqantly caaM to 
nsret Ihe fllnMj uatiire of tbb book, notwitbaUndiDg It n ^ beat gtmetll 
Muiiel of tbc kind jet published ; If public enconragcawDl were greater we 
rikmld woo havB bcKer work* upon the snlject j to aeeompliib n ilMliaM« u 
olJMl, aa — oetalkQ of bmb of karaiuK snd petaevennee ihaald be ftmed, 
far ao oae man is enable of cxmpaidng linglf sti undenaUog- of sad vM 
M^nHude. 

In a mmUI work, which we have JuM leen, thne li a liit of Bonberf^ 
edltiiia% which, aHboogk taken fnap nood autboritleB, ia very Incatieel, it i> ta 
fUlowa: "Bib. Hcb. (BomberBl) TcoM. 168fr— 36, 4 vol. foL edtt. «c VM9. 
•dH. ttr, l&ee. See De Bare, Blbl. lastructlve, I. 1. p. SO. No. VUI; rilidiil 
Cdkrtor'a Tade Meca«, p. 6. 
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HieroDjrmam Frobenium typographmh, studio Sebastiani Mun- 
steri, omni adhibita cura, anno creationis mnndi millesimo 
quinto, ducentesimo et nonag^simo sexto, mense Elol. Gloria 
et laus sit summo nominiy quod hucusque manus nostras corro- 
boravit, et nobis ab initio usque ad finem vires surrogavit. 
Under this follows in Latin : 
Basileae ex officina Frobeniana per Hieronjmum Frobenium et 
Nicolaum Episcopium. Anno M, D. XXXVI, Mense Sep- 
tembri. 

To this edition is subjoined a very useful and learned appendix, 
bj Sebast. Munster, who was a scholar of no common attainments.* 
Masch has justly remarked : ** Rarioribus annumeratur haec editio 
libris ;" its typographical execution is very inferior to the beautiful 
editions of Bomberg, but the great utility of the appendix renders it 
a most desirable acquisition to the biblical student. 



BiBLiA HBBRMA9 4 vol. 4to. ParisiiSf ex officina. Roberti 
Stephanij 1539-^44. 

This edition consists of twenty-four parts, which were published 
at thirteen diflferent times and sold separately : thus to meet with 
^be whole complete is a circumstance of very rare occurrence, 
we shall therefore enumerate the various parts, following the order 
in which they appeared : 

1. Prophetia Isaiae, Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, 

Typographi Regii. MDXXXIX. Cum privilegio Regis. 
9. Ex officina Roberti Stephani, etc. MDXXXIX. 

Ex his scriptis Hoseas, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, et So- 
phonias, anno 1539, reliqui vero, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Hag- 
gaeus, Zacharias et Malachias, anno 1540, prodierunt. 
S. Psalterium. Parisiis ex officina Roberti Stephani, Typo- 
graphi Regii, MDXL. 

4. Proverbia Salomonis. Parisiis ex officina Roberti Stephani, 
. Typographi Regii. MDXL. 

5. Prophetia Jeremiae. Parisiis ex officina Roberti Stephani^ 
Typographi Regii. MDXL. ^ 

6. Daniel. Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, Typographi, 
Regii. MDXL. 

. 7« Quinque libri Judaeorum Festivales, Canticum Canticorum, 
Ruth, Lamentationes, Jeremiae, Ecclesiastes et Esther. Pari- 
siis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, Typographi Regii^ MDXL. 
Charles Stephens republished this in 1555, with a new title. 

8. Job. Ex officina Roberti Stephani, Typographi Regii. 
MDXLI. 

9. Esdras, Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani Typographi 

Regu. MDXLI. 

« 

' • For the life of Seb. Munster, see Freheri llieatrtmi Vfrorum, &c. p. 1453 
Tte i wicr Eioget de« HornmeB •aTUUh tooi. 1. p. 53, et torn. 2. p. 395 ^ and Du Pin 
Bibfiotb^ue des Auteun, i^parex. torn. 1« p. 92. 
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Tba book <tf KeheiBiali frift bo <biiiid itttUs port, ^Moagli not 
Mbdintholitio. 

to. EbBodiioL Poriiiit, ex oflkipa Roborti Strobaiii, TtMMmplii 
RogiuMDXLlL i^-i- 

lU U6n PanlqpoflMMiL Fprkiiiy Ez oiionut Robotti Sto- 

phani, TypM^rapbi R^^ HDXLIII. 
U. Pibopfatttai mmt. Jooo^, MKevBi libor, Samuol, Rogmll. 
BUiriii, ox offidna Roborti Stopbaoiy Tjpofmpfai ReciL 
MDXLIIII. 
15« (iftor OoQogii. Auriat»» ex otteiiio Roborti Stopbaai, TV- 

pojftmbi RogiL MBXUIII. 
Tim edidox wasconitaeied bj^ Vitablo, and Gootauio tiie tmm^ 
txentarios of R. Dond Kivib, its tntrixtie TahM io not regmrded ii 
Torj fiiToiirxblo li^lit b J critiet ; 

** Hsec Roborti Slepiuuii odido pidcbrii** ooyo tbo wifaii o io 
Simon Ocklevy *< qnidem ebaracteiiDai est inqireoox, sod |to9»as 
mendis ocately quae libri pnlchenimi nitorein torpiter fiodxrant,* 

Masch does not agree intoto with tUa amitence ; he denioe the 
beautjr of the type^ ihrimghaut^ ** Typi," he obBorros, "* amrt wxti 
qoidem generis : alii ftnnt attifiti, ahi vero aatia facolentit olqno sese 
ttajori fiMma legontibn$ mosism oonmendant.*' 

At Che Vaffi^ro and Crofonnx aales, copies were sold <br So fh 
It io worth]jr of obsfHrraCioii that an error orniqilaeing of the ooIhms 
is evident in Hosea, extending from chap, ¥• tot. 8, fo ehopw ^ 
Tor. u. In son^ few copies, howev^, tiiis confcsion has boon 4^v«ndod, 
these are singaterly rare and corions. 



BiBLid Hebrjra. Parisiis ex officina Robkrti Stephani^ 
Typographi Regit. 17 torn, 1544 — 46. 

As this edition, in like manner to that just noticed, is-oiwiprised 
of yarioas parts published at different dmies, and consequently raralf 
found united, we shall enumerate them for the inft>mation of our 
maders. 

Prodiit 



I. Prophetia Is^iae. 
0. Prophetia Jeremiae. 

3. Prophetia Ezechielis. 

4. Dwneeim Propfaetse. 

5. Canticum Cantioonun, % 
Ruth, LamentstioiieB, f 
Jerandfle, Ecclesiastes ? 
et Esther. I 

6. Psalterium. 

7. ProverbiaSolomonisetJob. 

8. Daniel et Esdras. 

9. Josue et indices. 

10. Quinque Libri Legis. 



1544, mense Febrnsrio. 

1544. messo Julio. 

1544. mense An^^i^to. 

1544. menso Nonrombri. 

1 544. mense Novembri* 



1545. 
1545. 
1545. 
1545. 
1546. 



mense Jaxnario. 



mense M^oou 
mense NoTembcL 
mense Februi(rio. 



* lotroductio ad Liaipiat Orientalet, p. 34. 
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' ■ ' . ' ' ' '■«• •' 

9tkch is the order of the pl^rt^ ^iven hj Masch, l^ut Bjriiiiet'de^- 

parte from this, and offers the following : 

1. Genesis. 6. Josue et Jodices. 11. ProTerbia > 13. Daniel et fisdrasi 

S. Exodus. 7. Samuel. Salomonis. \ 14. Isaias. 

3. Leviticus. 8. Re^es. 12. C^iemticnm Can- 15. Jeremias. 

4. NumerL 9. ParalipomeDa. tloonmii Ruth, 16L J^mhiel. , . <\ 

5. Deoteronomium.lO.Psalterium. etc. .17^ IVopli^te.. 

This very rare and accurate edition is formed upon the Codex 
Brbdensem, tha second edition of Bomber^, and 41m ^edUkui df 
$leb. Munster ; jt is . beautifully ^Bind aecmp^iteTy print^d^. and rejects 
great honour upon thj^ learned editor anid prii9|ter {lobert Staphens.f , 

hX the sale of la Vallidre, this' edition V>un4 1 7 ?o1. red mbjnocop^ 
produced 60 fr. ; and atthatof Brienne, bound iii 7 rol, r^mprbc<^^ 
41 fr. 



BiBLiA HbbraicAj 4fo. VenetHs^ in {edibus Antonii Juste- 

NlANly opera CORNELII AOBLKBNAD.f 5311. (1551.) 

This edition is dlTided into fcur parts, 1. The Pentateuch and 
Megilloth ; at the termination of the former we find the following 
sentence: 
Finitum est q>us sanctuarii circa finem mentis Elql (Augusti), 

anni supputationis minoris 311. per mamis pratfecti opens Cornetii 

Adelkind, in ofiicma Domini Marci ABtomi JFnittihiatti. 

e. The first Prophets. 9. The hittei' prophetsrttid 4. the 
Hagiographi. This volume is distinctly ana elegsanlly printed in 
double columns, and is gener^y esM^i^ed the b^ dC ^ those at 
this celebrated press, we sh^all f^iini^e^te the subscqiU^t ^tions : 

BiBLiA Hebraic A^ 4 vol. iswo. Venetiis^ ex offieina Jvstinja- 

NBA. 312. (1552.) 

BiBLiA HebraicAj 4to. VenetHs^ M. Antonu Ju^tiniani. 

5323. (1563.) 

BiBUA Hbbraica^ 4to. Venetii^, 1^73. / 

Masch attributes tho editorship of this last edition to John de Gara. 

BiBUA HbbraicAj 4to. VenetHs, Joannes de JQ^^«3^. (1566.) 

The Colophon is thus timiisktad frooi thaflebnew:- 
Impressum omni cura feif Jf9»^ Cbaasaa m^oao Febinario, anno 
326 minoris supputatipiiii^ (U66,) uk.4o]^o J.q^mi^.de Gara, 
litteris Bombergianis. , 

■ * I - ■ p "' lA iT T " ' 

• Theodor. Janstonios ab AlmeloTeco. Ui Wi ^ CsMom. UtoNnun a Ste- 
phanis editornm**, attifhutes an edition or die Hebrew dibte In p^o, 1&46, to 
Robert Stephens. We can only say we n«fer net with' tlila edMon, iieither can 
we tracait in any bibliographical work. 

t It is rather extraordinary that Bomberg should hare fiUlen. into the error of 
writing Adelkenad, when the name is Adelkind. 
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be weighed. The Evangelist, (John xz. SO, 31.) expressly asserts 
that ihd purpose of his writing, was to make such a selection of 
facts as might be good gronnd of faith in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ ; but he no where affirms the chronological order of the 
selection. Lnke, also» thos declares the purpose of his writiiig to 
TheophiluSy 'Iva t^iyvta^ T^p% t^ ra n t xn Ofc Xoywv niy aafdktua^ 
(Luke i. 4.), and the expression in the preceding yerse, *£^o£c ra/iot, 
wcLpriKciXovOriKOTi avfi^Oev waviy axpi^uQ icaOe(i|c troi ypayj/ai, is to be 
inteipreted accordin|^ to that purpose. For this pur|^e, tbn^ dis- 
tinctly expressed by two of the Evangelists, ana evident ftom the 
mianner or writing common to them aU, it was assuredly neo^ssanr 
that, either directly or indirectly, they should fiqmish us with ^ofsk 
information, as might enable us to refer the facts in the Gospel hU- 
tqry to a certain country, and a certain period in the history of tha 
wo^d. Without this, Uie €k>8pels would not have affi>rdad the 
proper means for distinguishing them from fictitious histories ; and 
hence, could not have answered the purpose of furmshing evidence 
to the truth of Christianity. This it was possible to do, either for»* 
maHy by dates, such as are found in the beginning of the %Di, ani 
5rd chapters of Luke^s Gospel ; or by allusions to k^own |4acet, 
persons, and circuinstances, to be learnt frpm other bi^tioriei. 
Of these two modes, the Evangelists, with a few ^xcepUpns^ ftlloir 
the latter ; natural to men writing immediately for contempqr|ariBi» 
upon or near the scene of the events ; and coniormable to Uie nsoal 
simplicity by which their whole style is pervaded. But ftr this 
purpose, it was not in the least necessary to frame regular chro- 
nological narratives ; and accordingly, what was not necessazy, 
has not been effected ; the conne^uons carrying forward the ar- 
rangement of events in the Gospels, beii^g not merely tbos^ of 
time, but of the various associations, such as similarity ii| the facts 
themselves, vicinity of place, &c. by which it is possible that the 
human mind may be guided, in recollecting and classifying things 
that are past. And such, perhaps, upon Uie whole, is tne impres- 
sion made on most readers by the narratives of the Evang^elist^ 
As we read them, we have a general feeling that they are car- 
rying us ultimately forward, from preceding to subsequent event^ 
yet, occasionally, over intervals of time concerning wnich nott^ng 
has been recorded, or with deviations from the chronological or« 
der ; thus rendering it difficult, or impossible, to make one harmo- 
nious arrangement of the whole Gospel history^ in which each event 
shall obtain, in perfect consistency with the account of each Evan- 
gelist, its proper chronolo|;ical place. 

Adopting this h^;pothesis concerning the purpose for ^hich the 
Evangelists wrote, W^ get rid, and in the faire3t way, of all the 
difficulties with which the authors of Harmonies of the Gospels, 
have to combat. These Harmonies may be reduced to two classes. 
1 . That which supposes all the four Evangelists to have adhered! to 
the order of time. 2. That which takes one of the Gospels as the 
chronological standard, to which the order of events in the rest must 
be adjusted. Of these two, the first is the most consistent hypothe- 
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mi foiv if the order of Ikne be asiuitfed «8 of biich inpoTtance, 
tbat 9Qam one of the Evangidials must hfave obsorred it, whmt 
rMsoB ^ui he giye^ why it 6h6iild aet have beea Yeiqpeeted bjr 
them dl f The diffieukiiMk how^v^r^ otieadiiig this hypotheaib^ iure 
8o greats that they bate . been sometiiMa evuded, oH'^aa bjr thoie 
who ceatend for it^ by hayipi|^ reeoarst to the IraiiapontiOB which 
the other hypothesis deraamlsy aall which, if it inlitt be resorted 
to in ooe imtaoce, overturaa thei^iadiple of the firat« But here, 
again, the diiliculties are iomipersble.. For bendes alltiioset eo»- 
aected with the chronologioal adjnstiaeiit of the four aartatiTas, 
there is the difficulty of aaoertaiailif » which of the (vospels is to be 
taken as the standardi for regulatiag the ehroaolog^ical adjastaieiit 
of all the &cts which the foar Evangdists bate aarrated. While, 
by some writers, the arrangeDMat of Mark and Lake, by others, 
that of Matthew^ is preferred far this parpooe ; aad as the reasoas 
^preference are in both oases onsatisfactory^ the difflcnl^ remains 
la all its ferce* 

It seems thus oscessary, aot oaly from the impossilHlity of 
effidetiBg any well-igroanded adjustmeat of the apparent aaachroaisaiB 
la the Gospels, but from the whole style of the worksy to abaadon 
the hypothesis^ that ia aay one of them, the narrative of evenls has 
closely adhered to their order m time ; aad to adopt that one^ fii» 
▼oared to a certain degree by Bengal and Micbaelis,* and ckhd- 
ciding with the great parpoae^ fer which the reason of the Hang 
itseli^ the express declaralioa of the Eyaagelist Johtty. aad tha 
Biode of narrative common to them aH^ iadttce ns to think that th^ 
were written. This last hypothesis, does not absolutely prohibit 
every altepipt to reach the chronological arrangament of feetsia, 
tha Gospel history ; bat it teachesas, sbould we make snch attempt 
to pass the inauperablo difficalties, as nothiag that is not in perwot 
consistgn^ y widi the great end for whkh the Gosp^ were een- 
poMd. The Evangelists may thas be coasidered, as haviag writtea 
their testimony to the truth of Christianity, in i^ry amch the same 
unpremeditated way, that a witness, examkied before a conrti gives 
■aartemoraneoas evidence ; each) after having begun his namu 
tive» wUowing the arraagements which the varying associatioas^ 
passiag in his aiind during the course of it, most tteiturally sag- 
gested; till, occasionaUy goinfg backwards and forwards upon Uie 
precise order of events ia poiat of time, the whole infonaation da- 
sigaed to be commnaicated, was completed. 

Bat whichsoever opiuian of the nature and pmrpose t>f the nar- 
ratives of the Evai^elists, we nay be iactiaed to adopt, it ia evident 
that it cannot, with justice, be direcily iniaeaced by a^y designa* 
tion, of whatever kind, Mid by whatever aatharity, whieh these 



• Hlfdiselfi^ Introd. N. T. vol. iii. c^>. d. Ia (he diflfermit teetfolis di 
Whidi He treati at hargt dittbt tabjcct, an^ Ijffesia the 6tli te«C. a rfkotrt a«?- 
oiaia of some of die prin«ipal tanaonies. 
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dsabt cMioiniiiif ailfcar ; WBAUfbrnfear^mt be 

swered, why should mnj ^ing siqierfiiioas teve bMB 

iM^ tiM^ in tins amngansnt, an mstinm of tlMt ~ 

vbisb charsiTtmMs the woriLs of Ged: fajr trbtdi 

espeBseorvaste^aresntodlotheirlK^enlottdi. Ifor 

ftfet, thsdtiw other pnrpoeoo sBeded le, have not been osoeotei 

snich WDii^ he indn^ei, niiein npon grounds on whkh it wdM 

Isnditorii; ashasheen abMdf insiiliMtod, totheohort and ookwl 

narratiTOs of the Enoigriists; groondswhidi cannot be takon, con- 

sioten% wi^ ear own ignoranee of what mmX be best Med tiT a 

pkn 00 aracfa heyimd oar esniprehension. 

In efiecting tibo porpooe nwnlisned^ it was nsl neesaaaffj Unit dbs 
erenla sdeeted dhoidd bbndated|irectselj in theof^it'in^hidi ftsy 
happoned; orthateaeh riHMddbediBthMtijr raferrsdlslls poftkilsr 
data. Ar i nidinjij, sneh ofder has bo«i so lide lega r^s d ia 
the Acta* that tie whole tine oeeapied by the nartntiire, cannst, 
as has been attesspted, he diridod into distinct cpoclai, within one or 
other of which, each of the fiMsta may, with eertaintyi| be pisosd* 
Yetydoesthere in thn reqieet, appear to be sore reg^nrily nril 
eontinnity in ^b work, than in any of the Gospels ; and afch se gh 
it be impotnMe to deterlHBe which <tf the Bvdngelisls haa mm 
eirktiy adhnod hi his narrntiTeto the ordsr in Inno, Ltioo k the 



writer who, in boOi his works, has shewn nsstapplmndy tin dftM 

idi «• 



of ds&Mig, withhi what period of the hishry of tlw #okid^ 
tSoopel hi^ory is to be phtced; for, by uimfsring oone ^ IH 
ficU with the coincident AmIs in lUnnin history,* he has ensMoi 
ns, with great necnracy, to ascertaiB when the history hi the Ifeer 
Testament begins and tensnnates. 

It may be €uther obserred, that ahhongh all the fonr hirtoricsl 
writers ia the New Testament thus wrote for vety mnch the eai^ 
parpose, the execotkm of it has such Tariety, as Oi^hi be estpected 
in the works of independeiit writers. Thns, besidss the pec«lia#i- 
ties of style, which shall be afterwards noticed, each haa ssnft^hiWji, 
peculiar in the selection and statement of the ereata hi the lt& ^ 
Jesas, aad of his actions, his miracles, and his discoiraes. In the 
last respect, Matthew is distingnished by the beautiM train of moral 
^ reo c pti recorded in what is called the Sermon from the Monat ; 
Lake, by some ^ parables, in which the pore, mOd, beneir«irfeat 
gentns of the Christian rdigion is delineated with exqnisite feeUng ; 
and John, by ^oae sobliine doctrines, which, at the saase tisM aa- 
Teiling the I>itinit>% and exhibiting die gracions eondeiMrenmim of 
the Sairioor, open aifectingly on die bmaan aund the oidy geooine 
sources of consolation to its sorrows. 

[To be coocloded ilk the aext.] 



• Lake y. I» a-ia. l, t.— Aets xi. te, » ; xtiB. «.; xxIt. TT. 
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L— 'Tactic A Sacra : cm Aiiempi to devehpe^ and exhibit to ike Eye hp Tabular 
ArrangMfnenUy a general Rule of Compoeiticn yrev ailing in the Holif Strip- 
tureSf by the Rev. J. BoY», A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge^ Curaie of 
We^^df Hertty Ato. HamilUm, price 10« 6d. 

That much lig^ht has been thrown npon the Sacred ficripturesy by thota farigiit 
constellatioDs in the Christian hemisphere, Lowth, Horsley, and Jebb, thoae 
who haTe felt their enlig-htening and cheering inflaence will gratefully ac- 
knowledge. But ami^ all this light, e?en those who ei^ay it most are frequently 
con^peU^ to ^ walk in darkness -^^ and hence they ludl the appearance of a 
new luminary with the most joyful anticipations. But, ala^ ! how frequently 
has the supposed luminary proTed a meteor, which blazed only to lecve them 
in greater darkness; or an ignie faiuuM, which, while it seemed to \saA them 
in the right path, left them wallowing in a slough, or bewildered in a labyrinth. 

As inch, in some deg^ree, ard we compelled to regard the work before us. 
For, while we esteem the author for his learning and piety, his ingenuity and 
industry, we cannot but considter that he has b^n led more by his imaginatioo 
than his judgment. Our readers, we conceive, must be tolerably acquainted 
with the nature and varieties of parallelism, and they have hitherto reg^arded 
it as one of the characteristics of Hebrew poetry \ but our author finds it, *^ not 
only in doctrine and discussion, but in narration and dialogue ; not only where .we 
expect to tneet with something like stanzas; but where poetry, according 
to>our ideas of it, is out of the question;** and those principles which previous 
writers on parallelism have applied to short passages, he applies to long ones; 
and arranges chapters and whole Epistles as they arrange verses : in fact, it 
is the design of the work to show, that an Epistle consists of but ons eimpiU 
imtrlnerUd parallelism. 

The vHOk is divided into two parts : the first part contains the necessaiy 
explanation and an Appendix ; and the second contains four of the Epistlei 
arranged at length, in Greek and English, as specimens. 

Part I. is very properly commenced with a concise, but comprehensive 
and clear account of the nature and varieties of parallelism; as tha. ground— » 
work of our author^s hypothesis. But, unfortunately his penchant to discover 
his favourite parallelism, has led him, even in this early stage, to produce exam- 
ples which are any thing but such. Thus the following, among many others 
of a like nature, are brought forward as specimens of the introverted paral- 
leliam. 

a) The blind. a) They crucified him, ' 

b) And dumb b) And two others with blm : 

b; Both spake b) On either side two, , 

a) And saw. Matt. xii. 23. a) And Jesus in the midst. 

John xix. 18. 

mn* y V^ (a a) And the Lord had respect 

: imjD-Sltl Sarp-Sn (b b) Unto Abel, and to his offering ; 

inruo-Stn {^p~Sll1 (b b) And unto Cain, and to his oiSer- 

nyvvh (a •) He had Aot respect. Gen. iv.4,&. 

And at the conclusion of this part : 

vmt San-SK yp nom (a a) And Cain said to Abel his brother, 

mm ndSi (»> h) Let us go into the field. 

nira onvm 'n^l (b b) And it came to passy whentliey 

were in the field, 
Xinn^^ ^^HK San-Sit J»p Op*^ (a a) That Cain rose up against Abel 

his brother, and stew him. 

Gen. iv. 8. 

VOL. II. 2 O 



4 i » Ckaracteriilic Noticn of BMUtI Wths. 

lUi hm cx^vle i> imdaced a u iortuce of Ike aUKtjr of puaUelha 
la Ac eacadatioa of Ihe ocnd ten, r" " -— — - ^— — ■ 

by Dr. Fr—ii rTl . bat whkh I 
■■ If (o 

■pl«. ... 

e pocikal puallelna of the Hebmn^ ire mui «de 
to than ■ enoler ii l%f * M. oTpcf^KBcilr than we 
alEriD, thai anj pnac i i»|iiwllii«. in n>j tan^ 
■j'Mnn adopted bj Mr. Bojra, be ndBonl to paialleliiB : ve oBer Hk foUtxiin; 

a) Mon lerribilb ctf w ■) Dratb b teniUe to Qmk 

b) QBornm mm i' ' 
pnoDtor, 
a) N«ii«, 

b) QnonuB laoa a 

a) Tit tnnperatac, a) A tv , 

b] CuBtuH Bne oietB, b) Caamasl, whhanl fear, 

b) SfaiF K^todiBe, UK libidiM^, b) mthout ^nrief, iriiboiit iL 

a) I* col aapiena. a] lie b ■ wise mu. 

•) nmc &VM A'fpo'vt^ P'^- *) AU wbo pomecs pradencp. 



(a) And wl 
• i b) He tj 



e taught them ia (beir aynago^e, 
B.) Insamucfa, that thej were astatiNhed, and nid, 
C) ffbeuce hath tbii mao thia wisdom and theiemightj wotrks! 
„ Kk) \»tK)t Oil the carpenter's ■« > 
"■ I d) la not h» ■other Mary > 

„ SO And bia brethren, James, and Joaea, and Simoo, aad Jm^ti 
I rfj And hi* sntCTs are they not ail with oa.' 
C.} Whence thea hath this man all these lliingi > 
B.J And they were oflfended in him. 
~ '~ ' ' Mis tMt withontbaaou', ttTcinUiDWBCon 



r a) Bat JeSBS said -. A prophet is 

1 I17, aodinhiaawnhoaae, 

' 1 b) And be did not many work 



" Here, in D., we hs*e the hlher and mother orChriati in D., hb fanOfa 
tmi aitteTs ; that is, bia ftlber and brethren is c. and c. ; fail nwt h a and atfen 
in d and d. — Id C. and C, we hare (he coneqiotiding' ioqniriea, * WWace 
fcatb (bia man, Ac' ■ WheDce then, hnth this man,' kc.: In B. the paoflf 
* astonished ' at Jeaoa j in B., ' offended in him.' 

•• In A. and A., the eitnme members, tbe cona^nadeocG is two-AU, 
M it is in the coitnd one* : a. anawerinp to a., and (■ to b. — With refanl to •■ 
and a., a. relates to onr SaTwor'a coming, ' bito his own coontty j' n. to Ike 
treatment he there net with.— With regard to b. and h^ these rafer to two thfap 
wMch generally went together in onr lord's ministrallnis ; namdy, teaching aad 
Ibe worldog of nuraclea. In the present instance, Ha fangU then In tbc<r 
i^naftvw,' (b.;} bat He ditf aot away Migkif vorb Ihve, becamw tt tbrir 
nabaUe?," ft J 
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Mr. Boygy htTJug thm ■tated hfa ▼tein of i«r«iMiMi,n«t ptoaeeditoeiphin 
the meaning of certain tenui which he enploys In tiie wofk ; and which 
we cannot better expren than by quoting hie own language. 

^ Finty let me then state what I mean by an iniegral part, 

" When pawagea of only two or three TerKs are arranged in paraUeUmy 
their members conaist of not more than a few lines at tli^ utmost; and the 
reader can easily ascertain, by casting his eye orer them, whether ttaie aeconnt 
giTen of them is a correct one. But when the parallelism is a whole epistle, 
as in the case of the epistles mentioned aboTe, and most, if not all, of the others, 
a single member of the parallelism is sometimes seyeral TerMs, or a chapter t 
and in such cases a question may arise^ whether I hare not, in some instaiices, 
drawn an arbitrary Une ; saying. So much shall be the number and no more : 
whether the division into members has not been made fancifully, and without any 
BiiBiiiiini reason in the character of the passage itself. Hence H is of the first 
neoesMty to dMiw that each portion, which I exhibit as a member of the pft- 
rallelisra cohova, and is ooaspact in itsdf : that there ia a real diyislon where 
I haye made the division ; in one word, that I have hit the Joint : that the whole 
of the member, as I make It, ought, tnm lis own nature, to go together, wmA 
no part with the member that precedes or followa it. Fsssagea which ao go 
together, and cohere, as members of the general parallelisB^ I eall imtsgrmi parts. 
Considered relatively, they are parts ; but considered absdutdy, they are wholes 
<Nr Integers.** 

** I must now say a word upon leadiag tapiu^ one of the most important 
sul^iccts connected with our present enquiry. 

^ In ofiering an analysis of an epistle, I call it a paralldism of so many 
members: say, an introverted parallelism of eight members, A., B., C, H^ 
D,^ C, B^ A.— •In order to prove, then, that this representation Is correct, 
I arrange the epistle in the following form : 

A) , 

B)v. 

Q^ 

D) 

DJ 

CJ 

B) 

AJ 

^ and am to show, that if , the last member, oorreqpoQds to A. the first; 
B^ the last but one, to B. the second ; and so on, * fhnn flanks to centre.*— A. 
and A. are the epistolary portions. These being disposed oi^ it remains Sat 
me to diow the correqMudence of B. and B., C. and C., D. and Da (hot that 
I always foUow this order, but rather that which seems best in each partkm- 
lar case.) 

^ Now should it appear, on examination, that the whole of B. Is ezhorw 
tation, and the whole of B, corresponding exhortation ; and that there is not 
n word of exhortation in the intervening members, C, D., JD., C, but doctrine 
in C. and C, and thanksgiving in D. and D :, then I appr^nd, I shall be 
allowed to regard B. and B^ as corresponding members without ferther diffi. 
culty, and to proceed to those whicll lie between. 

** But perhaps it will appear that there are other topics, besides exhor- 
tation, both In B. and B. Then the case will not be so clear. There may 
be exhortation in B., and in B, also. But I am not at liberty, mere^ c« 
such grounds, arbitrarily to take a passage of several verses^ or a diaptery 
(B.,) and another passage of about the same length, (B^ and to say, 
that because the same topic merely gppeart in eaoh of them, therefiwe they 
are parallel; and that they, neither more nor less, are to be written oppob. 
■fte to one another as corresponding members of a parallelism formed by the 
whole Epistle. I am to show that exhortation is not only a topic, bat lAe 
topic, the Uadimg topic^ of B. and B,i that, though other topics appear In both 

2 O 2 
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yet tbej a» luindaced by that or exbartaliou In cscb. la B., Car imla&ce, 
(fae apostle baring', in h» exhonaiioD, reMmmendcil (he practice at cirrtain 
Christian tiriacB, may Bigoiff thnt aorae ot these nhotn he addreatcs had bwn 
guilty of the oppoxite viei?*. Tbc part: ul' B., whtfre this h signified, cannot 
•trictly be called cxhortatioD, but it U conuectcd wllli exhortatiua ; eihortatiDn 
lead< to it; and bcfon- vo g«t to the end of B., wc probably End the apottic 
uhortini; again. And thos pihortation, though not the only topic, may be 
tnly considered the leading topic of B. In B., again, in the name «ay, the 
apoBlle begio* with exhorting Ifaoec to whom he b writing; but pm>CDtly after 
digresse*, if it can be called a digresBioo, to express a fear Ihnt, at some future 
lime, Ihey Duy depart from \i\n exhorlalLouii. This cipreraiun of appreheoKion 
may not be exhortnllon, strictly speaking; but it is ciciir that lierc, alio, 
exhortation is the leading topic, as well Da in B, And on these grtniod* 1 
■till consider B. and B. nfl carre»pondin{; members, exactly as in the case Gnt 
■nppoced, in which exhortation Is the only topic in each, — Tliere may be di- 
grewsions in one or both. But eten Ibese di^rcMionB «ill lie found lo depend 
on the leading topic; to be introduced by it ; and (iften, before we come to the 
end of the member, (o bring us back to it. The porticular one* of B. and 
B., hero staled, are imaginary. But many similar ones will be prodoced in 
the conree of the present work." 

" Generally »peai(iug, where the posBage arranged as a parollellan do« 
not exceed four or five cb.iplers, either each con-efpotiding pair of membcn 
ba« one and the same leading topic: or, if this ia not the case, one of theui 
admits of bcln^ Rul>divided into two or three smaller members, eacb with a 
leading topic of its own; and the other, on being examined, is found to contain 
precisely the same topics, and to admit of precisely the same sobdiiiaion. Bnl 
when we come lo larger epislle», we must not alwaya expect to find Ibe resem- 
blance of cotresponding mcnibere no exact. 

*< The monbera of paraUelimu are alio found to conv^ionil in •aotbcr 
respect. We not only find th« same lead&ig tc^e In eacb, bat we al(0 tod, 
on a more partlcalar eiunination, that the lader member i^ the pair has eti. 
dently been written with a very close and even literal reference la the tbUDfr. 
The ideas are reverted to: and that often, with a little TOriation, in the same 
terms in which they originally appear; or in very similar ones. This is not 
only the ca«e with respect to the leading topic.' While other topics, le» pfu- 
minent in the former member, arc often found to hold a sabordHiate sitoatioa 
also In the latter, here likewise the same and similar terms are employed in both 
inUauces. This circumstance is discoverable in its full extent, only by ft close 
examination and comparUon of the two members." 

" He appellation ' parallel tenns', 1 have not adopted, because thoogh ft 
■my apply very well In the case of shorter parallelisms. It seems to intiniLSte a 
bloser resemblance than we sometimes find In corresponding expressiolis osed in 
«(KTesponding members of snch parallelisms as we are now con^dering. As s 
general appellation, eonetpoiuling termt is that which I prefer. It KTrcs 
to include every ease of mntnal reference, whether Ihst of afGnity or that of 
contrast. Ifwe have one picture of hay-maidng and another of fVoit-gathering 
both these subjects relating to summer employments, the cnrrespoDdenee in thn 
instance, is thatof aiBnity or congruity. Bnl If we have one picture repmentiiig 
smnmer, and another represeating winter, still we have a sort of mutual re- 
ference in the two; we call them companions; and hang them ap iu corns- 
ponding parts of the rocsn. Here there is still a correspondence: tbongh, so 
to speak, it be that of contrast. Therefore, I use the appellation co r v qw ^sj 
termt, in a very general and comprehensive sense. In fact eorrsipondsnos migiit 
Vie snbstitated for peiallelism in many parts of the present work." 

" When a case occibs in which the correspondence is very close, the 
same words, or nearly the same, being repeated, I call it a verbal eomtpimtiiM. 
Tims every veibal correspondence is a case of corrcsponduig terms ; but everj 
ewe «f corresponding teims does not amount lo a verbal correspondeD " 
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the fine epistle to the Theitalonlaiis, and the epistle to Phiknoa; whidi he 
exhibits nt length in Part II. But as it is impossibleJB oiir narrow Umita to giye 
a complete account of his remarlLs on each, or to exhibit the epistles ft length 
as he has done, we muRt content ourselves with presenting our rndera with wliat 
he terms the plan or skeleton of each. 

The general character of the Second Epistle to the ThessalonianB is considered 
to be.that of an introverted parallelism of foar mcmbens A. B. B, A^ as follows. 

A) i. 1, 2. Epistolary. 

a) i. 3 — 10. TliankBgiving. 
B.i b) i. 11—12. Prayer. 

c) ii. 1—12. Admonition. 

aj ii. 13-*15. Thanksgiving. 
bj ii. 16.— iU. 5. Prayer. 
cj iii. 6.-15. Admonition. 
AJ iii. 16—18. Epistolary. 

The Second Epistle of Peter is arranged as an introverted parallelism of six 
members. A., B., C., C, B., A^ the plan of which may Ibe exhiUted in the fol 
lowii^ manner : 

A) i. 1—4. Epistolary. 
B) i &— 11. Exhortation. 

a) i. 12^16. St. Peter. 
b) i. 16-^1. Apostles and Prophets. 
C. ^ c) ii. 1^-22. The wicked. Their imparity, deceptions, prophanc- 

ness, final destruction, &c. The final deliverance of the 
righteous. 
aj iii. 1. St. Peter. 
bJ iii. 2. Prophets and Apostles. 
C^ iii. 3—13. The wicked. Their imparity, decepttew^prophane- 

ness, final destruction, &c. TTie final- deliverance of the 
righteous. t 

BJ iii. 14—18. Exhortation. 
AJ iii. 18. Epistolary. 

The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is considered as an introverted paral- 
lelism of foor members, A. B., B,y A^ the plan of which may be thus exhUrfted : 

A) i. 1. Epistokiry. 

c) i. 2^—10. The Thessalonians. Thanksgiving and commenda- 
tion for their spiritual wel&re. 
d) ii. 1—12. St. Paul and his brethren in the ninla. 
"try- Their conduct while present. 
^- S^ ^ e^ ii. 13-*16. The fThessalooians. Thanksgiving and coib. 

mendation for their spiritual welfore. 
dj ii. 17. iii. 10. St. Paul and his brethren in the minis- 



try, Their feelings while absent, 
b) iii. 11—13. Prayer. 



e) iv. 1—12. Hortatory. 

f) iv. 13—18. Didactic. 
fj V. 1—11. Didactic. 
$J V. 12—22. Hortatory. 
bJ V. 23—25. Prayer. 
AJ V. 26—28. Epistolary. 

Tlie Epistle to Philemon is regarded as an mtroverted parallelism of eighteen 

members. A., B., C, D., E., F., G., H., I., /., If., C, F.f ^^ D^ C^ B^ A.^ 

he phm of which is arranged in the followiug 
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A) 1—3. Ei^itolary. 
B) 4— 7. PrayenofSt. FaiilforFliikBMB--I%ileiiioii*skiMpitiifil3r. 
V) 8. Authority. 

P) 0, 10.F-SappBGatSoD. 
^--10. Ooenmus, a coDYcrt of St. PraTt. 
F) 11, IS^-WroDg done by OncilBBiiBy anends made by Fnil. 
G)---12. Toreceiire OneiiBiB the wme asreoeivliig FavL 
H) 13, 14. VtaO, Pliilemoii. 
I) 15. Onedmos. 
IJ 16.— Onesimiw. 
i7>— 16. Paul, Philcmoii. 
GJ 17. Tb reccWe Oneiiiinia the aame as reoeiriiiff pral. 
FJ 18» 10. — Wrtmg done by Onedmin, amenda made by FaaL 
EJ^19. Philemouy a oonTert of St. Faal*t. 
DJ 20. Sopplication. 
CJ 21. Authority. 
BJ 22. Philemon's hospitaUty. Prayeim of PhilemoQ for St. Pa«1. 
A 23 — 25. £piftolury. 



Upon this latter Epistle we oflRnr the following^ abstract of our aathor*» i 
that oar readers may form a better judgment of the principle he wishes to estabfirii, 
as the prevuling rule of composition in the Scriptures. 

^ H., the eighth member referring to Paul and Philemon, and I^ the ninth, 
to Onesimus, we may hence discoTer the correspondence of /., the tenth, to I., 
the ninth, and of £f ., the elerenth, to H. the eighth member. -Of the three perMos 
In question, Paul, Philemon, and Onenmus, Onesimus, who fonns the subject of 
I, is first adverted to, in /., which refers to I., and is connected with it : * Not 
now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved,* fij. And Paul and 
Philemon, who are spokeh of in H., are afterwards reverted to in JSI: * Espe- 
cially to me * (Paul,) * But how much more unto thee,* (Philemon) ^JE[J. Thas 
/ answers to I. and jET to H. 

*< To perceive the correspondence of G.and (?., it is only necessary to read 
them together. In each the Apostle sets forth that receiving Onesimus would 
be the same as receiving himself. 

G) Thou therefore receive him, that is, mine own bowels. 
GJ If thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as mjrself. 
" Here in G. we have * Receive him,*aDd in G. * Receive him': in G. *That 
is, mine pwn bowels,* and in G. 'As myself.* Thus corresponds G. and G. 

** Next come F. and F. The two ideas of wrong done to Philemon on the 
part of Onesimus, and amends afterwards made by St. Paul, appear in both these 
members : first in F.; Who in time past was to thee unprofitable, (the vrrong on the 
part of Onesimus) * But now profitable to thee and to me, whom 1 have sent again,* 
(the amends afterwards made by St. PanPs sending back Onesimus ^) then again 
in F,^y * If he hath wrong^ thee or oweth thee ought,* (the wrong ;) * Put that 
on mine account. I Paol have written it with mine own hand. I will repay 
it,* (the amends.) Thus F, corresponds to F. 

** Let us proceed to E. and E, The Apostle appears in E. as the spiritual 
fothcr of Onesimus, and in E, of Philemon.^< For my son Onesimus whom I have 
begotten in my bonds,* (E.) Onesimus then was a convert of St. Paul's.— Albeit I do 
not say to thee how thon owest to me even thine ownself besides,* fE.J PhikBon 
then was also a convert of St. Paul's. Thus E. corresponds to E. 

** D. and C, the two next members towards the end, are now to be viewed 
in correspondence with C. and D., the two next towards the beginning. Two 
things appear in C. and D., which are taken up in an inverted OTder in D and 
C These two things are authority and supplication. First, we have authority 
in C, < Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ to command thee 
that which is convenient.* Then comes supplication in D., < Yet for love*s nke 
rather beseech thee,* &c. Supplication is first resumed, after the interreniDf 
clauses, in D. < Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord. Refresh 
my boweb in the Lord :* afterwards autlnnity is again referred to in C, by the 
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BientkMi of obedience. < HaTingr oonftdenee in Ihy oAfdtaieff, I wrote onto Uiee^ 
knowing,* &c. 

<< With regard to corresponding tenni, we hare virocoy 9ov in C conee- 
ponding to iwiratrtrtiy ffoi in C.-»The latter in oor authorised Yeniony is rendered 

* to eiyoin thee\ and the former * thy obedience.* For, ' et^oin* sabstitute 

* command,* and we shall come much nearer to the force of the f ircraff^ccy of the 



^ The next point to be established, is the correspondence between B. and 
JB. The principal linlc of connexion is, that B. relates to St. Faul*s prayers for 
PbtiemoB, and B, to Philemon's for St/Panl. We have other slighter tokens 
of correspondence : such as xapt<rOi}<rofUu vfuv in B, reminding us of f vvofHTM 
ry Otif in B.^ xapiff0i}<ro/iai implying the being granted as a free gin from 
God, and ivxapi^at rtft 6cy, being an expression of thankfulness to God for 
his free gifts. The injunction also to Philemon in B^ to prepare a lodging for 
St. Plaul, troiftaU fioi itviavf * prepare me a lodging,* corresponds with the. 
general representation in B. of Philemon*s kindness to the Saints. 

^ We now come to A. and A.y the first and last, or epistolary memben 
of the parallelism. Each of these members 1 have divided into two ; A. into 
a. and b., A. into a. and b.: and this for the purpose of intimating that a., 
the first member of A.y corresponds to a. the first of A.; and 6., the second of 
A. to b. the second of A., after the manner of an alternate paraUelism thus : 

J a) 1, 2. 
i b)3. 



'•! 



aj 23, 24. 
bj 25. 



** Here b. is a benediction toward the beginning of the epistle in A., 6. 
a corresponding benediction at the end of the epistle in A. The two benedictions 
begin nearly in the same way : * Grace to you,* kc, (b.;) * The grace,* &c., (b.)— 
In the farmer instance it is, grace * from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.* In the latter it is < l^e gjace of our Lord Jesus Christ.* In the former 
it is * Grace to yon^ (b.) In the latter it is, < Grace with jfour spirit,* C^*}^* 
So much for b. and b. We now proceed to a. and a. 

^ In a. St. Paul calls himself < the prisoner of Christ Jesus ;* in a. he calls 
Epaphras his ' fellow-prisoner, or his fellow-captive, in Christ Jesus.* In a. 
he gives Philemon the title of fellow-labourer :* in a. he applies the same title 
to Marcos, Aristarchus, Demas and Lucas. While in a. we have the two titles, 
* fellow labourer,* and ' fellow-soldier,* in a. we have the two titles < fellow- 
laboorers,* and < fellow-prisoner.* That is, we have < fellow-labourer,* in each : 
and * fellow prisoner,* in one answering to < fellow-soldier* in the other: for 
wveuxuakioTOQ is properly a military term, belonging to those who are taken 
in battle, and therefore answers particularly to ovrparuifry, our < fellow-soldier,* 
in a. — ^Panl and Archippus had fought together, fa.;) but Paul and Epaphras had 
been taken captives together f^J u^ ^^ battles of the Lord. 

*^ Moreover there is a correspondence between the two lists of names. In a. 
the apostle, superscribing his letter, sets forth at length the names of those to 
whom it is addressed; namely, Philemon and the persons with him, Apphias, 
and Archippus, and the church in his house : and in a. the Apostle, concluding 
hb letter, sets forth at length the names of those with himself. In the former ins- 
tance, we have 'to Philemon our dearly beloved brother and fellow-labourer, and 
to our beloved Apphias, and Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to the church in thy 
house,* (a.) in the latter, 'Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow- labourers.*(a)** 

Thus having brought our analysis to a close, we would seriously ask, 
whether anyone can suppose, for a moment, that the inspired writers were guided 
by such a rule of composition as this ? Can they believe that St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to Philemon, for instance, having treated of the several topics of Authority, 
Supplication, &c., fully purposed, and executed that purpose, of again bringing 
forward the same topics, in a retrograde manner? If it cannot be allowed that 



CMonrcfrrMrie ifuieet ^ SUlitai Wtrks. 

o (be Apoalip'i mind, the rule of compoaillni fidl> to 
. may be taii, Vtia.1 Ihia is no qantioo of probnbilidn 
be proved fhftf such b corre^ipondenev aelualtj eiistA, 
we mnEl neceisarilj admillhal it was desj^fd on the part ufthp inspired WT)tet«, 
Tu thia «e would reply, Ihal, Hccording to tbe ranops laid down by Mr. Boyi, 
tkeir tofiae and compreheoaire DBlure in Ibe det[Teei of t.'imvapoiulenee, kv. 
almost ao; regular cinnpo«i)iaii, miglit be redaced to Ihe Hune form. Tho« in 
■n rpislle, the beginniag and end, which Mr. Boya terms epistoiary, irill almul 
always agree ; and (be eainc peraona anil IhiD^ will be frequently rererled lo 
'fther by way of cnmpariaoa or oppositioa. And, in an epistle for (he pnrdnn 
of a slsTe, who had utjurvd hia laaater, we aliould nalnrally cipect (o fiod thai 
Ihe authority of the pvmiM writing, mipplication for Ihe pardon of thu offender, a 
menliou of the wrung done by hbn, and the means of reparation ; with a frequent 
ineiitioD of the persoua eliieAy coueerued ; and an entreaty for tbe bind reception 
of the agreeaor, would not only form prominent topics, but be btoaeiit fontant 
more than once to onr notice, and be enforced again and again. With m^ied 
to tbe enpp«Me ret^tarity wi(Tt whicli they are treated in the epistle to Philemon, 
we conceive that it ii merely imaginary; and that a.ip'eBl pari of it It fuactpti- 
ble ofa wry different and more natural amuigement. Upon the whole we are 
of opinion, that the principle, if not altogether, ia yet tn a great messnrc fkbcj 
and that the ejiiitles of Pliny, or any other composition, miffhl be reducea) (o li- 
milar parallelisms if Ihe experiment were made ; for which, we coDfcss, we hare 
neither lime nor incliuAtion. 

The Appeodlzto the work, coatBlnlsK «MDe rtmwta odZiSmH Ctmnttnmi, 
CoMwm At^meet, and PamtthuU, we haM great plcwnre in rr riminriirt 
totheewefU penaal of tbe Biblictd atadeni; ados coDiidentlMi of wUeh wiO 
amply repay him for the trouble. 



" Th» Tolnme contains the anbatance of Disconrve* delirered in the yean lilt 
and 1630, on tbe firat seven chapters of tbe book of the Acts of tbe Apodles," 

Tbs author (ben states Ihe conrnderationa which induced bim to ariect tbe 
present sabjecl*, in tbe following langiiagc : " The early history of Ac OnUan 
clinrch appears to me to po»esi peculiar interest in tbe Resent age, an age dia- 
tlt^nish^ beyond alt that have gone before it, since the Apoatles fini^od (Mr la- 
boun,by extenaire and ligourouB exertions fbrdifrnslng the blewingsofCbriitlBally 
to [uDong-} heathen nations. This spirit of the times certainly influeBccal me ta 
the aeleclion of my aul^ecl, and appeared also to render it acceptable Id my 
liearera. He disconncs were favourably receiied, and a general wU iraa 
etpreased for their pgbUcaiioa. With this desre, i felt it to be ray 4idy to 
comply, tram tbe same vievrs of nsefulnew which bad Indaced toe to eater ttpcB 
tbe course of monthly Sunday evening Lectures." 

Tbe endeavour* and aims of the writer are (hoi eipresred : "Itlunbeennj 
dm, though sensible of my inability to reach the marii, to unite Hie nnalftcted 
simplicity of BIsbop Porteas's atylc, in his lectures on St Matthew's Gfs{«l, 
with the beauty of that of tbe late Dr. Henry Hunter, of London, in bis 
Sacred Biography." 

I^e contents of these XHscouraes are a* follows : 
1. Acts i. e.—Connexion between the Acts of the Apostle* and tbehiat<a7 af 

(he Gospels." 
%■ " Acts il. 1 — 1.— Day of Pentecost." 

3. " Acts ii. 1 — I.— Symbols of the descent of tbe Spirit, and e&cts prodaced 

by it." 

4. « Acts ii. 5—36.— St. Peter's first address tolhe Jews." 
ft. « Acts ii. 37— *2.— Effects of .the ApoMlcs' addiMs ; •bA 

Bnt Christiaa church at ' ' — 
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•. ^ Ads Itt. K—ll.— Pint teoorddd mlfttcl* wrought bj the Apootles after the 

aaoensioD pf Christ. 
)r. ^ Acts iii. 6, 7. — Chriftianity, a dispensation of mercy.** 

8. ^ Acts It. 5 — 31. — Conduct of Peter and John in the presence of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim.** 

9. " Acts V. 1—11.— Crime and Punishment of Ananias and Sapphira.** 

10. ** Acts wU 8— 15.— Character of Stephen, and the aooasatioiis bvooght airainst 
him.*' 

11. << Acts Tii. 51— 60w— Death of the first Christian Martyr.** 

12. ** Acts Tii. 54— 60.— D^th of the first Qiristian Martyv.^* 

After this copious analysis and minute detail, it would hare giTcn the re- 
Tiewer sincere pleasure to submit his testtmony of hearty recommendatioo. A 
perusal however has induced a very difierent opinion, and obliges Kim to caution 
the reader against anticipating either useful criticism or scientific iilustrutioo in 
these IXsGourses. It is regretted that thefe appears no real accession, In this 
volume, to the stores of Scriptural exposition and knowledge. The literary and 
religious public have certainly reasons to expect from a <* D. D.** the production 
of one who is ** mighty and eloquent in the Scriptures ^** bu| unfiiftnnately the 
present woriL has occasioned disappointment and regret. 



III.^The Christian synagogte. Wherein is contained the diuerse Reading, 
the right Poynting, Translation, and Collation of Scripture with Scriptvre. 
With the CustoD^es of the Hebrewes and Proselytes, and of all those Nations, 
with whom they were conuersant. Digested into three Bookes. 

The firtij skewing the meanes both imward amd outwardy to aitame ic ike 
knowledge oftke sense of ike wkole Scripture. 

Tke second, un/oldina tke true sense of ike Scripture itself e, as teaddng iks 
rigkt wag of aatkering aoctrines from ang text of Scripture. 

Tke tktroy teacking tke true maimer of confirmation^ illustration^ and 
application of doctrines, rigkilg gathered from tke true sense of Scripture, 

Seming g^nerallr for a helpe to the Tnderstandine of all, that desire to know 
and obey the will of (xod in Holy Writ : but more especially for all yovng stvdents 
in Dittiuity, that they may more easily Tnderstand the langvages oT Canaan 
and Greece, and make a profitable vse of them in preaching. By John Weemse, 
of Lathoquar in Scotland, preacher of Christ's Goepell. London, 1023. 

Such is the copious title page of a venerable publication, which deserves to 
be better known in the present fure. Before the analysis of its contents is given^ 
is the following prefatory or ^ Epistolary** address, which will be reaa with 
interest and advantage. 

'* To tke Sivdiovs gong Divines who are desirovs to attaine to tke huno- 
ledge of ike Scriptrres, Grace, Mercg, amd Peace. 

'* It was the earnest prayer of the Jewes (dearest brethren) that AaronU rod 
--migki flourish, (that is) the children of the Priests might prosper : children 
in Job (zxix. 5.) are called budds : therefore thejr called the children of the 
Priests JrloTM sacerdotaUs : when Aaron's rod flourished it was a token that the 
priesthood should continue. It is my heartie prayer to God that Aaron's rod 
may still flourish, that there may be a hopefull seed to succeed, and that the 
Schooles and vniversities may bee like the pom-citron that goodly tree, which 
beareth apples at all times, some falling oflT, some ripe, and some oudding 
oat : so, as many notable lights decay, others may supply their places. Now 
that this may be efiectuate, first it is requisite, that yee studie to be holy: for 
as the ornaments which Aaron the high priest put upon him, were nothing, 
if he had not {Holiness to tke Lord) written upon his forehead in a plaite of 

?[old, so, if yee should speake with the tongue of men and angels, and be pro- 
ane, what availeth all your learning. iSo/omon sayth (Prov. xi. 23.) that beautie 
in a woman wHkout gooanesse, is as a ring in aswine^s snout : so is learning with- 
out grace in a profane youth. 

**' The second thing which I would recommend to you (my brethren) is, 
the studie of the Holy Scriptures in their owne proper language, the Hebrew 
and the Greeke ; so that they speake not to you by an interpreter *, and that the 
proverbe in the Talmud, may not be applied to you, Benzoma semper foris 
est : this man is never witkin : for to reade the Scnptures, without considering 



4t« Medittttioni tipott the BibU. 

U^ dM •DowaBce tat the ImperfBcUoDB of the fivner, 1 think k mntf be 
obrtooa to erery oa« who hM nnde U innutial coi^wlMn, Iti#t it is br 



ft^rakU totiiekttw. 

SdOetUng mighl be uid miM of Hr. S%. book ■■ u mrticle of frad>. "Die 
aew *tereolj[wd edlttoD of Crndoi (br 1B!M|- ■■ pnbliibed at 18 ifailli^i, Mr. St. 
l))rl9*biU>aK^Uwln>icb^/Wiw, b|t]V«WdMp«r, iwveU H oonadeisblj fan 
<KM-i#. Uii,bo»ev«r, nniditoWniK^tttdl^ait (Utoditiaaar Cradw AtaU 
lilffeiMicil witboal wrraMHw, 
. Caonf. A SuKSHW o* TBI 



^iirftatfontf tiytn tj^c KibU. 



■■ I »hnl1 Ibprefore acmonl that I bave attained my end, ifl canbvlw im- 
plcif uijr lliouKtitH OB to lacrfate my vpnemtion to this book uf God, aUck 
Daii€ ran ev^r loo macb aludy, or too hiebly priie; and with vifaicb to be 
well ocquaiuled, in out uoly tbe chief of diMti, but the be«t of deUyUt aad 
pli:aBur(-». What would be our coudilJun in tbia world, if we bad ikol this blcMtj 
book among us, would it not be like Adoiu'a, (cbcn driicn out of Pamdimf 
and debarred from thu Tree of Life 1 would it nut bir darker Ihon the e«tth wilk. 
out tbe HUD ? If tlie world were fuller of books, Ihon the beatca i* of stan, 
and Ibis oidy wauling, (here would be no certain way and rule to aalTalios i 
but if thia alone were extant, it would culiKhlen the eyes, make wiae the (iapic, 
and enide their feet in the pntfas of life." 

" Were there no olber oae of tbJH flooAo/Gorf tha&lbi*, thai it abaaldlc 
IheatBBdard tbr the trial of all doclriue«, it were to be bigbly prised f«r iti 
wortb, witboDi which tbe minda of men would be in a cootinuaJ distrmcliMi, 
thnuieb tbe niulliludc of Enlkutiatti, Ibat would be pretending coxiMUtiaat 
txom heaven, noae knowing wbut to believe in point of foitb, or wbol to do 
in point of oiwdicnce, or whereby to diSerenec the good ond tvil tpiril frMB 
eac^ other. But Ibia Mni^lc benefit (thoo^'b it eou never cuongh be tbaokAiIlj 
acknowledged to God by ub) i» but as a clualer to tbe cintage, or oa aa car 
of cum to tbe burreHl, in respect of those many bleHsings Ibat may be mprd 

" That, tben, which commends thla book, twd reodera it wortky af aU ae- 
c«ptation, la tbe ricb discoveries that it makes lo ua GODCcming ao u 
iwiHff asGod ia, whom it acquainlaus with, ia his wUurt, fmfvitimut 
and dttignt, in relation to the eternal aftliallou of niuii 1i ' n i ::y 

to Iwhold, than of weightie tmjMrliMce for all lu kuon." 

" What ia it that may teach us to serve God with ckecT/utiicat, lo frut liJBi 
with amtidimce, to adJuiTg to him with raolulitm in difGeullies, to nfatU to his 
will with pofieitee in the greatest extremitiea, Ihal wemay not be abvodantlj 
furnished with from this book ? Il alone is a perfcci liorory, in which sit 
presented those deep mysteries of tbe Gospel, that anu^els atudy, and kMk 
into, both with delight and wonder, being more desirous to pry into IktB, 
tfaan of perfoct ability to anderslaud them. Thi'y are sucb, Ihal had Ibey IM 
been revealed, could aot have been koQwn, and being revealed, cw> jtf Bb 
ver bo folly comprehended by any," 

" Can any neglect Ibis book as nnworthy of their readinv, whieh God 
■<-- -\l worthy 0' '-'- — ="-- -J-- ■ - ■-' - 



haifa thought worthy of his writiag ; without patiing «b affiraat 
Uinself, wlioee image it bears, aa well as declares hii coi 
tremble to think how msay aidLtcriptnTtMU there be vko 



• • Ucditatiau LVII. p. 332—341, of " The Spiritual Chymial, or sis 
Divine Meditations bo several subjects. By W. Spuratow, D- D. 
MiDisler of Ihe Uospel al Hackney, near London, 16fif . 
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RBMAIN8 OF THE TEN TRIBES.* 

Under date, Cochin, 30th June, Mr. Sargon again writes. 

(F.) 

^ I left Cochin for Cananore, on the 1st of May, and reached that place on 
the 12th. On my way I touched at Calicut, where I had an opportunity of ooo- 
Tersine with scTcral gentlemen reiriding there^ and distributing among them a 
few of the Society's English tracts; and where I am happy to inform you, also, ' 
t have been enabled to collect a few rupees in aid of the society. ^^ 

On the 13th, in the evening, 1 walked out with a view to collect some in. 
formation respecting the Beni Israel, and met with a white Jew's free servaoL 
9M intelligent man, with whom I had a short conversatioo on the subject of 
ny mission. 

I first asked him if he was one of the Beni Israel. He replied. No, Sir 
I am from Cochin, and one of the white Jews' free servants. Q. How long 'have 
you been in this place ? A. I have been here now abput fifteen years, ever since 
the late war between the Honourable Company and the R^jah of lYmvancore. 
Q. Are there any of the Beni Israel here ? A. There were about fourteen or 
fifteen families on my first arrival, but as they met with much discouragement and 
ill treatment from their principal men, or masters, who are still here, they left 
'this, purposing to g^o back to their native place. The names of the masters abovc^ 
mentioned are Balcyee, or Beigamin, Issgee, or Isaac, and Mus^jee, or Moseo, 
hy trade bricklayers. Baliy^ i" <^ widower, and keeps a concubine, a prac- 
tice which is very common among them. He has three sons, Daniel, Abraham 
and Jacob. The two youngest are now at Bombay, employed as sepoys in 
one of the Company's regiments, and the other is with him. Baliyee is 
4 however absent, being employed with his son, in building a bridge at CmUtM- 
ffod^y about sixteen miles from Cananore, southward. Muss^ee has a wife 
named Leah. His mother-in-law resides with him, her name is Mirue or Mi- 
riam. He has also three sons, Elia Pukira, Samuel and Solomon, all living with 
him. lsfiy|ee has a wife named Durue or Hanna, an old woman. They take 
for coDcnbines of the Mahratta and Hindoo tribes, and make them wash in a 
river, after the manner of the Jewish oeremony for proselyting females, giving 
them a name, but using no prayer, owing to their ignorance. Q. Do they read 
Hebrew ? A. Not all of them ; Issyjee can read a little. Q. Do you know of 
any other pkice where these people reside ? A. I understand that these people 
are in great numbers at Bombay and Poena, and also in many other places. 
Q. What language do they converse in amoi^ themselves ? A. Their coounoii 
language is Hindoo, and I believe mixed with Mahratta. Q. Do they ever talk 
abmit the place from whence they originally came ? A. I never heard them speak 
i^»oA that subject. Q. Do they keep idols in their houses, and worship the same? 
A. Every one of them has an idol in his secret chamber. They d^icate a small room 
exclusively to that purpose. The object of their worship is a silver serpent with 
ft gold bead in its mouth ; they bum incense to it twice a day, and throw a 
Bttle flour before it, and sing accompanied with a small tomiom beating during 
the ceremony, which is performed by themselves. Q. Who circumcises their 
cbUiiren ? A. Mus^jee has perfoHned that duty since I have been here. Q. How 
do they manage with their female children ? A. They invite their relations and 
jfHends, and before they sit down to dinner or supper, one of the relations brings 
itbe child, or infant, inta the assembly, and the father of the child calla oat 
fhe name of the child, while one of the oldest men of the assembly, takes a 
little salt and honey mixed together upon the tip of oue of his fingers, and 
pots k into the child's month three times; then they take their repast. Q. Who 

• Continued from p. 383. 
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euwdbyGodttrtbe till of Adam. 1 then reftd to tlMi G«i. Ui. 14, ud «. 
plahied thepMtage to them ; ^afterwardi> I qdiorted thti on the wa ■ i il \) t rt , 
ninl ndviied them to destroy their idols as soon as thiqr retnrned hamt^ and to 
deave unto the living and true God with fall pWToae of heart, and la fiay ts 
lijb to foriri^ <b«n> ^^ flpi^^^ ""^ which they had oonmitted» and waM ooai^ 
liittii«9 even their idolatrous practices. I was much pleaaad to oboerva that tham 
poor ignorant men beard me attentively, and especially tha old man Mnaijaa; ht 
lifted up his eyes towards heaven, shed tears, and j^aonlated, two cr thvie tiiMB, 
the same prayer, " Hear, O Israel,'' ke. He repeated it i^n, anyiag, Weonght 
to hear, and do what you have been exhortinf ua to do. Yes, said the atber, (ba. 
Jee) your wordssound ia our earsas the word of God in trnth, and w« t hciefaw. 
inust obey them ^ but the free servant informed ma afterwards thai they atiU 
keep thdr idols. I pray that the vrord sown may yet bring fortii firait in than to 
the<hoiiour and glory of God, an hundredfold. I said Oioi that IssMTte CM «ai 
our God too, and that he ia now aending linrth people over nU the waaM to to- 
atraot the ignprant, and lead thoaa that are astray into dia right way; ahheton 
BOW been pleased to send me among this people^ to petolant to Umb thh 
delect of theb worship and adoration, even <3od, tfaromh tha Maaaia^ < 
when there is no salvation. Yes, said Itojee, wie eipaet the Maarinb, and 
Jba oomea allour people will go to JerusalfaB. I asked them wheaOMy 
the Meaiiah, and to return to Jerusalem? A. We doBOtknoiw, bst die tima wH 
aoonoome. Q. Wonid you be glad to go to Jerusalem! A. O M, we vadM ha 
very happy if aiQr one ohould take as. Q. What wiU yoe do thete? A. We 
ahall aee oar God there, and worship him, and be dispenad no mafe. 

I next apoketo them ofheaven, deaih, and hdl, but they heard ae witt 
apparent indifference. I have obtained the namea of &e ptoeaa where tUa 
reside, finom Isejee and Mus^Jee^ which I beg leave to enclaaa fcrttle. 
I asked Miui^ee to give me his son Elia Fakhra, end I wenld toneh 
take care of him as my 0¥m. The old man appeared to like my pnpaari, eai 
told BM that be wouM speak to his wife oonoatnhig it, end lei nm Jnanr. I 
ariced h|m whether there were any schools established in Bombay or elaee 
for their children. " No, (said he), but our people would be veiy gind to 
their children to schools if once established." 

I have understood since, that an Arabian Jew has a school at 
ibr the benefit of their children at the people's own czpence. 1 
Is^jee with two English tracts, merely to show him the sacrifice of 
the Ark of the Covenant, which he received gladly. They both left me with t 
promise to call upon me again when their daily avocations would pennit j but only 
Mus^lee came, and that merely for the purpose of letting me know his wife woaU 
not consent to part with her son. However, he told me that he waa goiqg to Bom- 
bay after the monsoon, and should he meet any schools there, he piandaed to pet 
his son to one of them. Thus ends my mission foi* the present. Hie meeeoen wH 
not allow me to proceed further this season. It is, however, n 
a prospect has thus been opened for more effectual good on e futare 
Names of the places where the Beni Israel reside, obtained feoei 
and Isiyee :— -Malvan Rady, Hamai, Ri^apore, Retnagar, Gnlabnh, 
Jungirah, Bombay, Soorat, Habehai, Panveli, Pen, Nagotna, Aahtym^ Bq|■^ 
Talagosala, Nizampore, Ramragc, Palai, Divangar, Poena, and ito yicfaiify. 

Names of places where the Beni Israel, reside between Goa and BMhaj* 
&c., &c. as given by a Black Jew's free servant to Mr. Sargon ?— 'firaas Gsa to 
Dundereec, Malvan, Divangar, Geira, RiO<^P<xv» (forty miles distant 4i«m Gsa)^ 
Goondapoor, Jaigad, Baucott, Tanjeriah, Razdungah, Tevandun, Chnivnl, Be- 
tenagar, Bombay, la Bombay they have a synag<^e of their own oetside the 
fert, situated in a small village called Daijce Prnn, near Bareat. 

Namea of places where they reside between Bombay end Janlnnh >— 1 
Panvall, Chocah, Poena, Onianady, Jauhmh. 

Names of places where they reside between Bombay and Soorat > 
(Maim is a very large town, and lies close to Bandponih, only separated by a hrff 
river), Bandoora, Pamalah, Balsady, Noomsary, Kandavee, Soomt. In 5ooral 
they have no synagogue of their own, but a few of them occaaionally attend tke 
White Jews' synagogue at that phMc. 
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CANAAN, OR THE HOLY LAND.* 



BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem, the ancient Ephrath, or Ephratd, and hence called, 
in the New Testament, Bethlehem Ephrata ; and Bethlehem of Ju^ 
dea, to distinguish it from Bethlehem of Zabulon, is situated about 
six miles from Jerusalem, in nearly a southerly direction.-f 

This place is among the oldest of those mentioned in the Jewish 
history, and that, too, by the name which it still retains. Ephrath 
may be interpreted, ** the Fruitful ;** and its name of Bethlehemy 
in Hebrew, signifies, *' the House of Bread ;" though Beitlahem, as 
it is pronounced by the Arabs on the spot, is literally, *' the House 
of Flesh.*' The first time it is mentioned is in the history of 
Laban, who ** died and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which 
is Bethlehem.*' 

The beautiful eclogue of Ruth has its scene laid in Bethlehem, 
after the return of the family of Elimelech from the land of Moab, 
bringing with them from thence this young Moabitess, who became 
the wife of Boaz, and gave birth to Obed, the father of Jesse, the 
fiither of David, from whom the Messiah descended. Bethlehem was 
also frequently called the city of David, because that monarch, as 
well as his father Jesse, was bom there. 

The town is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, on the 
southern side of a deep and extensive valley, and reaching from 
east to west. The most striking object is the monastery erected 
over the ** Cave of the Nativity:" its walls have the appearance 
ct a large fortress. Dr. Clarke describes the first view of Bethle- 
hem as imposing, and Mr. Buckingham sa3rs it has an air of 
cleanliness and comfort not commonly seen in the villages of the 
East. Almost the first novelty that struck me on entering the place, 
says die last writer, was, that the Christian inhabitants^ from there 
being scarcely any Mohammedans living near them,. wear white and 
gay-coloured turbans with impunity; whereas in Jerusalem no Chris- 
tian, subject to the Porte, dares to wear any other than blue, with- 
out risk of losing his head. 

The convent, just mentioned, is divided among the Greek, Ro- 
man, and Armenian Christians, to each of whom separate parts are 
assigned as places of worship and habitations for the monks ; but, 
on certain days, all may perform their devotions at the altars erected 



* Continued from page 391. 
t Cellarius, Geog. Antiq. lib. iii. c. 13, p. 342. 
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over the consecrated spots. The church is built in the form of a 
cross ; the nave being adorned with forty^ight Corinthian colnmns 
in four rows, each column being two feet six inches in diameter, 
and eighteen feet high, including (he base and the capital : these 
are of chaste execution and in excellent preservation. '* As the 
roof of the nave is wanting, the colunklds support nothing but a 
frieze of wood, which occupies the place of the architrave and the 
whole entablature. Open timber-wofk rests on the walls, and rises 
into the form of a dome to support a roof that no longer exists, or 
that perhaps was never finished.*'^ The remains of some paintings 
on wood and in mosaic, are here and there to be seen, exhibiting 
figures '* in full face, upright and stiff, but having, a majestic 
effect." The nave, which is in possession of the Armemans, is 
separated from the three other branches of the cross .bj a wall, so 
that the unity of the edifice is destroyed. The top of die cross is 
occupied by the choir, which belongs to the Greeks. Here is ** aa 
altar dedicated to the Wise Men of the East, at the foot of whicfc 
is a marble star, corresponding, as the monks say, to the point of 
the heavens where the miraculous meteor became stationary, and 
directly over the spot where the Saviour was bom in the subter- 
ranean church below ! A flight of fifteen steps, and a long narrow 
passage, conduct to the sacred crypt or grotto of the Nativity, 
which is thirty-seven feet six inches long, by eleven feet thsee 
inches in breadth, and nine feet high. It is lined and floored witb 
marble, and provided on each side with five oratories, ^* answerini; 
precisely to the ten cribs or stalls for horses that the stable in 
which our Saviour was born contained.*' The precise spot of the 
birth is marked by a glory in the floor, composed of marble aad 
jasper encircled with silver, around which are inscribed the words, 
Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est. Over it is a 
marble tabic or altar, which rests against the side of the rock, here 
cut into an arcade. The manger is at the distance of seven paces 
from the altar ; it is in a low recess hewn out of the rock, to which 
you descend by two steps, and consists of a block of marble, raised 
about a foot and a half above the floor, and hollowed out in the 
form of a manger. Before it is the altar of the Maj?i. The chapel 
is illuminated by thirty-two lamps, presented by dirorent princes of 
Christendom* Chateaubriand has described the scene io hia usual 
florid and imaginative style. 

" Nothing^ can be more pleas.ing, or better calculated to excite 
devotional sentiments, than this subtert-aneous church. It is adorned 
with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools, whicb represent 
the mysteries of the place. The usual ornamente of the manger 
are of blue satin, embroidered with silver. Incense is oontinuaUj 
hurning before the cradle of our Saviour. I have heard an organ, 
touched by no ordinary hand, play, during mass, the sweetest and 
most tender tunes of the best Italian composers. These concerts 



• Chateaiibriaud'* Travels, rol. i. p. 393. 
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charm the Christian At ab» yrh»f leayiiig his camels to feed, repairs, 
like the shepherds o^ old, to JbethfeheiH, to adore the King of 
kings in the monger. I have seen this inhabitant of tbt des^ 
commnnie^e at the altar of the Magi, with a fervomr, a pi^y, a 
devotion, uidLnown among the Christians of the West. The ewiti- 
nual arrival of caravans frorar all. the natiohid of Christendom ; the 
public prayers; the prostration3 ; nay, even the richness of the 
presents sent here by tfie Christian princes, altogether produce 
feelings in the soul, #hich it is tnucb Mtsie^ to conceive than to 
deacribe."* 

The possession of this spot, once so fnetta and insignificant, is 
now disputed by contendmg sects of Christians, with the same rage 
and animosity as that which marks their struggle for the command 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Buckhlgham states, that at the cele- 
bration of the feast of the Nathity, held during the chfistBun 
preceding his visit to this place, a battle oceiirredr in which several 
of the combatants were wounded, and others severely beaten ; and 
on the preceding year the privilege of sayitig maifa at the. altar on 
that particular day, had been fought for at the door of the sanctuary 
itself, with drainn swords ! 

The village of Bethlehem contains about 300 inhabitanta, the 
greater part of whom gain their livelihood by making beads, 
carving laother-of-pearl shells with sacred subjects, and manuiac* 
taring saM tables and crucifixes, all which are eagerly purchased by 
the pilgrims. The monks of Bethlehem claiili also the exclusive 
privilege ef marking the limbs abd bodies of the devotees: with 
crteses, stars, and monograms, by means of gunpowder ; a practice 
borrowed Item the customs of heathenism, and noticed by Virgil 
and PontpotiiiM Mela.f Pococke says: ^* It is remarkable that 
the Christian^ at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, St. John*s, and Nazareth, 
are worse than any other Christians. I was informed th^t the 
women of Bethlehem are very good ; whereas those at Jerusalem 
arfe worse than the men, who are generally bettei' there than at the 
other places. This may be occasumed by the great converse which 
the woisen have there with those of their own sex who go tliither 
as pilgrims ; and I will not venture to say, whether too great a 
lamiliarify with those places in which the saered mysteries of our 
Redemption were acted, may not be a camef to take off froih the 
reverence and awe which they should have for them, and lessen the 
influence they ought to have on their condttet." 

[To be continued.] 

• Tnveis in Greece, PlEiiesClne, ftc. vol. i, p. 390. Mod. 'IVav. vol. i. p. 177. 
t Sxnad. lib. Iv. ver. 146. Pomp. Mela, lib. xiL 
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CHAPTER II. 

OCCURRENCES AT BABYLON, DURING TIf AT TIME. 
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The difference between 2 Kinob xxiy. 8 and 2 Chron. xxxyi. 9. may be 
reconciled, either by suppoeingf that the coatom of onitiiig the succeiaor to the 
throne with its actual poasessor, which aeems to have oj^ormly eziated in the 
kingrdom of Jadah, had been here adopted ; or that the oommencement of the 
captivity is referred to in Chronicles *, and that this passage signifies, that Je- 
boiachin began to reign in the eighth year of the first captivity by Nebochad- 
nezzar. L^htfoot and Townsend. 

Jerkm. xxix.-*There is no person that can read this chapter with atten- 
tion, without being sensible of an embarrassment and incoherence in particalar 
parts of it, which leaves a suspicion of some capital defect, either in the text 
or its arrangement. Happily the Sept. are found to step in here to onr relief, 
by evidencing a transposition of verse 15, which they have placed, where, un- 
doubt<K)ly, it ought to stand, immediately before verse 21. Blayney. . . 

Jerem. xyii. 11. — ^Instead of 'xyt fdagerj we should read^^^^n C^gtgJ and 
translate, f Ac -Ami Ao/cAm and clucks witk iht ckicktiu o/'tffgS'-not her own. If 
here the prophet, had not our domestic poultry in his view^ in no passage of the 
Old Testament is mention made of them, nor do we find them among the 
Jews, until after their snt^ection by the Romans. Michaelis, Laws of Mosesi 
ii. p. 386. 

Jerem. xxxti. 23.»-The word nVm CDaUuihJ should be read, ednmni 
or Mciunuy the leaves of a roll being an absurdity. Fragments to Cahnet, No. 
LXXIII, << On the forms of ancient books." 

Jerem. xlyii. 1. — On the geographical importance of tXtp (Ckuajy Mr. 
Townsend has furnished some excellent observations from lightfoot, Calmet, 
and particularly Cumberland's Orig. Gent. Tract 2nd. and Faber^s Pag. Idol, 
iii. p. 567. 

Psalm lxxix.p— In this psalm Asaph compUiins that the Babylonians had 
destroyed the city and temple of Jerusalem, and beseeches God to be reconciled 
to his people, and to punish the blasphemies and cruelties of their idolatronf 
enemies. Green, Wells. 

Psalm lxxiy was occasioned, by the desolation of Jerusalem and Jodsa, 
made by Nebuchadnezzar, or thct Babylonian forces : ver. 5— 7« may be QgaaolteiEt 
Wells', and Poolers Synops. . . 
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CHAPTBR m. 

TBS ESMAimilG JBWf, ABOUT TES tAMS PBEIOD. 

1. nGedafimh made gawernar bfrit 
" thekugofBil^jrliii. 

i. |jlilmuiier« c pMBirA iy acMit 

Gedjifialu 
9. l{Jolimiian forcibly takes Jeire^ 
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5. l|His final predictions 9gmai 
tbe Jews and EgypC 

6. || Jewish captivities by Nebn- 
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lo PiAUi LXZXiiiy are enoMnted the nviow aatkioi ttat were leafsed 
agaiaft Jernaaleaiy at the tine it was written : TCfw 8» fixes tfie date of its cob. 
ptaitlea. IV. Wall. 

ixmm. zzXTf . IS, sa^^The Ml of the aatieots was not as flaid as onw. 
JV9ifr«#9 a reed peeaKar to Egypt, was eslled Atkroc fnm tbe part where ft 
frew in greatest pMBty. Hence nvm fdtUmthJ and AArocy as bere adopted, mg- 
My the Icares of a papyms roll. Winckdman^s HerenlaneiiBy p. 81— 66, 100, 107. 

Hie Lamevtatioits may be properly termed, *< Jereaiiah^ a a crcd elegy oa 
the foneral of Jerusalem.** Henry. According to Josephnff, Jerome, Jnotin, 
IMier, and others, they are the same which are mentioned In 2 Ghron. zzxr. 25. 
Bnt iheir whole tenor plainly shows, that they were not composed till after the 
sahrerslon of the kingdom of Jodidi. Tomline*8 Elements of Christ. Theol. I 
p. IIS. Here are fire distinct elegies, all eridently composed after the manner of 
ftMMial dirges, and exhibiting the finest flow of the most patlielle eloqnence. 
Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. p. 416—417 ; Garpcor. Intfod. ad Kbros et Bft. cap. ir. 
p. 177—197 ; Homers Introd. ftc. iv. p. -906—^09. 

EseaiXL.- Slfm*, imports ikg Hrengih of^fod. l%is prophet being ex- 
tremely earefsl throughout fai dating each propnecy, the place is oaaally aaiigned 
by interaal evidence ; and there is little or no difficulty in arrangfing> each pro- 
phetical diseoorse in its historical and chronological order. Newcome, Gray, 
Townsend. 

EzBK. lY.— Some curious obserrations on the emblematical mode of teaching 
by the use of types, an instance of which we read in this chapter, are giren by 
Warburton, in bis Dir. Legat. iii. p. 105. 

EsBK. viif .-*-In this rision the three chief idolatries of the people are 
graphically described. The Egyptian sopenrtitions, rerse 10 ; the Pkemiekmf 
rtne 14 ; and the Pwsiany verse 16. Faber^s Pag. Idol. i. p. 208 ; WarbnrtosH 
Dir. Leg. iv. 

BsEK. IX. 4. is criticised by R. Skinner in an elaborate letter to Dr. Usher, 
eomprising much interesting biblical criticism. Parr*s Life of Usher, letter di. 
p. 348. 

Emk. XX. 25, 26.— Should not the interrogative form be here introduced : 
f^Did'i therefbre give them statutes not good? And judgments whereby they 
e<«ld not live?** Or thus : « For have I given them statutes that were not good, 
or laws whereby they should not live ? Or have I made them fanpare by theb 
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IS^ottst C5rffito=MartiarB 

NOV I TESTA MENTI 

QU* ORIENTI ORIGINEM DEBENT 



It has frequently beea remarked to us that, amidst the host of 
commentators upon the New Tf»Iameut, (here is uo accessible trea- 
tise wherein the student may lind a satisfactory explnnation of the 
various Greek words of oriental origin, which continually occur 
in the inspired writings. We are aware that this subject has been 
treated in a masterly manner by several of the later German critics, 
but the bulk and expense of their works, added to the labor of 
wading through many pag-es of unnecessary matter and heary quo- 
tation, deters manv readers from consulting them ; whilst, on the 
other hand, our modern editors have either treated this part of 
their labors so lightly, as to render their ooles useless or uuiutelli- 
gible ; in fact, many have neglected the subject altogether, or merely 
referred to some of the ponderous works alluded to above. 

It has ever been the anxious wi^h of the Editors of the Cki- 
TiCA BiBLicA to supply this desideratum, and to afford thor 
readers with every possible intelligence relative to sacred criticism. 
Convinced of the utility of their undertaking, and knowing that 
there are many deserving scholars, to whom fortune has not 
been particularly lavish in her favors, they have determined to 
devote a few pages every mouth to a selection of the best and most 
useful notes, taken from the various critical works of an extensive 
library of sacred literature. 

But, (a revert to that part of the snbject with which tlwy nl 
out, viz. Greek words derived from the oriental languages, tbey 
had almost despaired of being able to compass the object in a mtn- 
ner satisfactory to their own feelings, and those of their raaden, 
until, during a laic tour on the continent, a treatise was pat into 
their bands by a celebrated German professor, who had CKrefnlly 
corrected and arranged the work for periodical publication. Under 
these circiunstances they have no hesitation in laying it before their 
readers : this little work, now reprinted, they believe for the first 
time, was published at Amsterdam, by Lewis Elzevir, so early ai 
1649, and is seldom met with in commerce. 

The Editors have one word more to ofier, and (hat is the 
reason why they have not translated the work into English, wluck, 
had they done, it would, they apprehend, in common with everj 
other work of the kind, have lost a great part of i(B force; besidM 
the latin is so familiar as to render it intelligible, without any 
difficulty, ■ to every tyro, as well as the experienced scholar, rto 
will, upon perusal, derive considerable benefit in classical a> weD 
as sacred literature, owing to the numerous elucidations taJien from 
the best profane authors. 
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ABAAAON. 

» 

AfiaSSityf tv ry 'EKKrfvucy ovofia €\€i 'AiroXXvctfv, Apoc. ix. !]• 
Nomen Angeli abyssi, quern locustse sibi Regem constitaenmt ; 
Latin^ redditnr exterminans ad mentem Vulgati^ ex intepretatione 
Erasmi perdens^ ad literam perditioy interitus ; Radix est "i^m, 
indeqoe noraen accepit, qu6d perderet. Porr6, quemadmodiiin beati 
Angeli varia sortiuntur nomina, quibus, quid in o'peratione valeant, 
desig^atur, qua de re D, Gregorius homilia xxxiv in Euangelia ; 
sic maloruni Angelorum opera ex nominibus nonnunquam digno- 
scuntur, qu4 ratione Sarai^ac dicitur, qu6d adversetur i riov quod 
est adversari ; Asmodseus «*Twrti qui libidinosos Sarae mantos occi- 
derat (in libro Tobise) k ^oif quod significat perderCy disperdere^ 
(quaravis alii pe^cati abundantiam^ nonnulli mensurantem ignem 
interpretentui', quidam denique ignem Mediie ex^nAut), AVoXXveci^ 
autem significat perdere^ & fanditus evellere, quod & e^oXXvfcv, 
unde ^,i^wdL' Aristophanem in nubibus conjunguntur, airoXely fjii (j^rjtn 
jcf£oXecy, Opponuntur nonnunquam trwieiv k &vo\\vtiyy ut Mattb. 
▼iii, 9&« Kvpu (Twfrov i{^acs airoWvuida : Sic apud Piatonem^ Iso~ 
cratemy alios, Vt autem bonis Angelis convenit autl^etyy sic malis 
iiwoXXveiv, Videtur igitur hie latere modus, quern RheVores dix^re 
furwyvfjJay effecti, cum effectus loco causae ponitur: sic man pro 
lair perditio pro perditore. Is nimirum mos est Hebreeorum ; ut 
effectum loco causae substituant : hinc & mortem & infemum per- 
ditianem vocat textus sacer veteris instrumenti, ut Job. xxviii. 22 ; 
Psalm Ixxxviii. 12; Proverb, xv. 11. Per ilium, qui hoc loco 
awoXXviiv dicitur, ^AirdXKiaya designari existimant nonnulli ; Quic- 
quid sit, certum est ApoUinem sub forma serpentis in Graecia cul- 
tum esse, sub qua specie malignus ille spiritus generi humano 
miserrimam obtrusit miseriam, unde Psalm xci, 19. tnfe dicitur, 
qnam YOCiBm Graeci per fiamXiuKoy reddunt. Hinc Delphi, urbs in 
qua culebatnr Apollo, prius dicebatur PythOy ipseque Apollo Py» 
ikius : d quo non multnm abest, qu6d mulier d Saul Rege Israel 
consulta dicatur anii-nSjD domina JPythanis sive serpentisy ex quo 
ym Grsecorum 5^cc derivant, quod idem significat. 

ABBA. 

A*6€a, 6 irariip Rom. viii. 15 ; Galat. iv. .6. Sic dicitur d pro- 
pensa in liberos voluntate ab rQ» voluity desideravity quamvjs banc 
vocem origine Graecam familiaris ac blandioris compellationis esse 
contendat Lud. Cappellus. Hdc voce Patrem compellat Christus 
Marc. xiv. 30. A*lbd, 6irarj^p, jcapiyiyKt to trorlfpioy iiv efiS rSrOy 
ubi Syrws interpres •an idii, pa^^r, paier mi, Differentiam insti- 
tuit Joh. Drustus inter A%^ k iroriip, illud enim dignitatis esse, 
hoc naturae. De A*C€a ita habet Salmaniicensis : Man dicitur per 
modum honoriSy ut Rabhiy ^ ampliuSy ut Abba Sauly Abba lose. 
Alii dicunt Hebr. an significare patrem aetate, honore k cara. in 
mysterio S. S. Trinitalis prima persona dicitur Pater an vel lOir ^«>^ 
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<9f tbt Vntpont 

FOR WHICH THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

WERE WRITTEN. 



The purpose of the Epistles, is to be learnt also by reading them 
with care ; for an Epistle may be made the vehicle of every species 
of information* and in all various ways. That of the Epis^es of 
the New Testament, is sncfa as might have been expected, fWim 
th# style of writing most commonly used in such compositions, and 
from the great subject of which, in one way or other, the whole 
New Testament treats. It is, to give to those already acquainted 
with the evidences and leading doctrines of Christianity, such par^ 
ticulaf instruction and advice as their character and drcumstanees 
required. As every thing, whether of doctrine or precept, con- 
tained in them has thus, more or less of the complexion of ikmSiar 
letters, these works are now more easy or diiicult to be understood, 
according to the knowledge which may still be acquired of those 
contingencies, by which the train of thought in the minds of the 
writers must have been so much regulated. Sometimes, from the 
contingencies being preserved by collateral testimony, or incorporated 
with the allusions, we can read the Epistles with all, or more thait 
all, the advantages of those to whom they were addressed. Some* 
'times, it is easy to see, that the train of thought has allusions 
to such contingencies as are now irrecoverably lost. But sometimes, 
it is impossible to determine, whether the train of thought has, 
or has not, any such allusions. This is particularly observable in the 
moral precepts with which the Apostle Paul generally conclndes 
his Epistlet. Here, it is perhaps impossible « to determine, in how 
far the train of thought proceeds upon circumstances, in the situation 
and character of those to whom he writes, or according to such 
connexions as might have been furnished to his subject from the great 
principles of religious and moral truth. Yet, even should the at- 
tempt to explain the passages upon the supposition of such abstract 
eonnexionB, be conducted where it has not sufficient ground, no 
harm to the cause of religion can ensue, provided the connexions, 
as still might happen, be consistent with the principles whence they 
are derived. 

These observations, although they in some degree restrict, do 
not undervalue the advantages now to be received from works, 
written for the purpose which has been stated. In every, point of 
consequence to the knowledge, practice, and comfort of Christians, 
they still may bo read with profit ; the very measure of proit designed 
in the dispensation of which they form a (>arf . 
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It only remains to mako u few remarks on the purpose of the 
proptietical parts of the New 'restament. Although the purpose 
of any work, to which the term prophetical can be justly given, 
must be to furnish some previous notice of events which are to come, 
it by no means follows from this leading purpose, either thai the 
work shonld contain nothing but predictions, or that all the subjects 
of these predictions shall ba clearly apprehended whenever they are 
read. Each of these points it is of importance to consider, because 
they are essential to the caution, and success, with which every wcffk 
containing predictions must be interpreted. 

. The importance of the first remark arises ftom this, that in a 
work which contains other subjects, along with the subject of pro- 
phecy, it may often be difficult, or impossible, to distioguisb what is, 
from what is not, a prediction. This remark is peculiarly applicable 
to that book of the New Testament, the Apocalypse, which baa 
been considered as, of all, the most appropriated to shew thing>> 
to come. That it does contain some historical matter, as well 
as religious and moral instruction, cannot be called in quesiiDn: 
and there is hence a difficulty in determining when the language 
refers to what is past, and when it describes what is future. This 
difficulty b caused, not so much by that less appropriate use of 
the tenses of the Greek verb (so natural to men to whom the l»n- 
guage of the Hebrew Scriptures was familiar), in circumstances where 
what hare been called the preterite and future tenses of the Hebrew 
verb, are used so indiscriminately ; as by the obscurity of the 
subjects on which the descriptions of the Apocalypse dwell, and 
the highly allegorical nature of these descriptions. Hence, while 
it is difficult to draw precisely the line which bounds the prophetical 
from the historical matter in the Apocalypse, it is easy to do so in 
the Gospels, both from the nature of the events therein predicted, 
and from the pl^ language in which they are described. Row 
great therefore would be the misunderstanding of this prophetical 
book, were the interpretation of it conducted on the rappocitioo 
that its whole language had a reference to what was fntore, and 
that no such discrimination of its purpose was necessary ! 

But, even after this discrimination has been jndicionsly made, 
there may remain the farther difficulty, of understanding Ihe meuiing 
of language that was certainly intended to be propheticaL This 
difficulty, and the obscurity from whence it proceeds, is in put 
produced by the language which the prophet must employ. It 
IS no more passible, that (his language can he divested of snchpeca- 
liarities, as are inherent in its structure and use, and to whidi 
allusion has already been made, when it is employed as the vehicle 
of prophecy, than when it is used for any other porpose ; and 
the difficulty thus produced at all times, is then so much the greater, 
inasmuch as the subject of pn^hecy is often little understood, aod the 
expression becomes more than usually allegoncal. Tbb pecnliir 
measure of obscurity, so far from being inconsistent with, seems 
necessary to the purpose of prophecy. Its purpose by do mesu 
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is,' to point out the subject or event, with perfect clearness, from 
the moment of its being announced. Even were such distihcti^ess 
possible, it could be of little or no use to those living before the 
event predicted, who could not thus be more convinced of the office 
and authority of the prophet (because an impostor could eaiBily 
employ the most definite of all language in announcing what never 
was to happen) ; and it would not be necessary for those living kt the 
time when the event had happened, because its actual completion 
may then have rendered the prediction abundantly clear, and as sooh 
as that clearness could serve the cause of religion. And this is 
but analogous to the manner in which the mind must acquire deafr 
ideas upon other subjects. In other subjects we are not at pnce 
admitted into what is most profound, but must gradually advance 
from what is more obvious to what is more abstruse : can it then 
excite surprise, that the knowledge to be gained from prophecy, mnst, 
in a similar manner, be acquired by a gradual accumulation of the 
facts to which its language relates ? In this way too, the same respect, 
as in all the other ways of Providence, is preserved to that sense 
of liberty, which is an elementary part of our constitution as moral 
agents, and which he, by whom it was implanted, has made pro* 
vision never to disturb In efiecting this important purpose, the 
language of prophecy, if expressed in terms more directiy significant 
of the event, by omitting some parts, leaves the description 
hanging in suspense, till the occurrence of the event completes the 
definition, and attaches the whole, thus completed, to itself. Such 
is the case with the prediction of the man of sin \fb Teas. ii. S.), and 
with that of the scoffers in the last days (2 Pet. lii. S.). If, in the 
richness of allegorical description, the ambiguity be for a while still 
greater, it can be removed only by the same practical application, 
pointed out by the event when it takes place : thus, according 
completely with the character of prophecy, given by Peter, of a light 
shining in a dark place, and showing the soundness of his ob- 
servation (2 Peter i. 20.), *' that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
i^iac eircXv(re<i)c.**— -Hence it follows, that the obscurity over pro- 
phecy, arising from our ignorance of the facts to which it relates, 
although it must be universal, previously to the events taking place, 
yet may exist after they have happened, whenever these facts 
have not been learnt, or are forgotten. Hence prophecies, actually 
accomplished, and once understood, may become unintelligible. 
Hence too, the allegorical language of prophecy, is in this respect, 
although not in others, in greater danger of being mistaken by us, than 
by the people in ancient times, to whom it was more familiar. There 
may also, it is obvious, be an obscurity in the subject which no 
facts can, in our present state, ever remove. Will it therefore 
be said, that such subjects are not the proper theme of prophecv ? 
With what more reason, than that the jOivine attributes, which 
no finite mind can thoroughly apprehend, are not a proper subject 
of religious instruction ? In carrying on a chain of prophecy, is 
nothing to be mentioned, but what roust one day be thoroughly 
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AS* Oit the Saered Poetry of the Hebrewt. 

Scripture history, therefore, we read of eminent persoiM cmDed to 

the highest and most sacred oiBceB, heroes, kings, and prophets, 
from the plough, and from the stalls,* 

Such being the state, of thing^s, we cannot reasonablj- bo siir- 
prised to had the Hebrew writers deducing most of their metaphora 
from those arts particularly, in which they were educated from 
their eurliest years. We are not to wonder that those objects 
which were most familiar to their senses afforded the principal or- 
naments of their poetry; especially since they furnished so varions 
and so elegant an assortment of materials, that not only the beau- 
tiful, but the grand and magnificent, might be collected from them. 
If any person of more nicety than judgment should esteem some 
of these rustic images grovelling or vulgar, it may be of some use 
to him to be informed, that such an effect can only result from the 
ignorance of the critic, who, through the medium of his scanty 
information and peculiar prejudices, presumes to estimate matters 
of the most remote antiquity ; it cannot reasonably he attributed 
as an error to the sacred poets, who not only give to those ideas 
all their nataral force and dignity, but frequently, by the vivadly 
and boldness of the figure, exhibit them with additional vigour, or- 
nament and beauty. 

It would be a tedious task to instance particularly with what 
embellishments of diction, derived from one low and trivial object 
(as it may appear to some}, the barn or the thresh ing-Roor, ibe 
sacred writers have contrived lo add a lustre to the most sublime, 
and a forcp to the most important subjects; Thus " Jehovah 
threshes out the hcathfn as I'orn, trampli-s them under his fept, 
and disperses them. He delivers the nations to Israel to be beaten 
in pieces by an indented flail,f or to be crushed by their brazen 
boofs. He scatters his enemies like chaff upon the mountains,^ and 
diaperaes them with the whirlwind of his indignation. "§ 

Behold I have made thee a tfarMtaing wain ; 

A Dew com-drag aimed wiUi pointed teeth : 

Thou ^iJt thresh the moniitaiiia, and beat them smalt. 

And redoce the bill* to chaff. 

Thou ihalt winnow them, and the wind chsll bear Ibem awaj ; 

And the tempat (ball ■catler Ibem abro^.)! 

Of these quotations it is to be remarked, first, that the nature 
of this metaphor, and the mode of applying it, are constantly and 
cautiously regarded by the difierent authors of the sacred poenis; 
and on this account, notwithstanding the boldness of it, both chas- 
tity and perspicuity are preserved : since they applr it solely Is 
exaggerate the slaughter and dispersion of the wicked.; The force 
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and aptness of the imag^e itself in illustrating the subject, will also 
aiford a very proper and readj apology for some degree of freedom 
m the application of it, particularly if we advert to the nature and 
method of this rustic operation in Palestine. It was performed in 
a high situation exposed to the wind, by bruising the ear, either 
by driving in upon the sheaves a herd of cattle, or else by an 
instrument constructed of large planks, and sharpened underneath 
with stones or iron ; and sometimes by a machine in the form of 
a cart, with iron wheels or axles indented, which Varro calls 
PoBnicnm^* as being brought to Italy by the Carthaginians from 
Phoenicia, which was adjacent to Palestine. From this it is plain 
(not to mention that the descriptions agree in every particular) 
that the same custom was common both to the Hebrews and the 
Romans ; and yet we do not recollect that the latter have borrowed 
any of their poetical imagery from this occupation. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that this image^ was obvious and familiar to 
the Hebrews in a high degree, as we learn from what is said of 
the threshing-floor of Ornanf the Jebusite, which was situate in 
an open place (as were all the rest) in Jerusalem itself, and in the 
highest part of the city, in the very place, indeed, where the temple 
of Solomon was afterwards erected. 

Homer, who was uncommonly fond of everjr picture of rural 
life, esteemed that under our consideration so beautiful and signi- 
ficant, that, in a few instances,^ he draws his comparisons from 
the threshing-floor (for even he was fearful of the boldness of this 
image in the form of a metaphor). Two of these comparisons 
he introduces to illustrate light subjects, contrary to the practice of 
the Hebrews ; but the third is employed upon a subject truly mag- 
nificent, and this, as it approaches in some degree the sublimity of 
the Hebrew, it may not be improper to recite : 

*0c i'^Ti ric Ztv^V fioaQ apffevoQ tvpvfUTtairov^f 

rp^litvai Kpi \^vicov tvrpaxti^ cv dXmyy 

(npi^ Tt XfflT* cyevovro jSowv vwo wo&t/tpifLwemv, 

MC vir'AxcXXifoc luyaBvfiOv fui»w%tc liriroi 

TCi/Sov hfiov viKvaQ Ti KM aoniioQ. iXioc v .496—499. 

Aft with autumnal harvests coverM o*er, 

And thick bestrown, lies Ceres* sacred floor, 

When round and round, with nerer-wearied pain. 

The trampling steers beat out th* unnumbered grain : 

So the fierce coursers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down wholb ranks, and crush out heroes* sonls.^ 

This comparison, however, though deservedly accounted one of the 
grandest and most beautiful which antiquity has transmitted to us, 
still falls greatly short of the Hebrew boldness and sublimity. 
A Hebrew writer would have compared the hero himself with the 
instrument, and not his horses with the oxen that are harnessed 
to it, which is rather too apposite, and too exactly similar. But 
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•ttitoilt had tiM g^ii^en equal licensd to the Gradk pocftrf^^i tkim 
-^..4. U0ag# had aot b^n eqnahy fanHliar, had dot oonqned the eailp 

j^ce as with the Hebrews ; nor had acquired ite aame tece and 
anthoritj hj long prescriptioo* 

I oiifht not u this place to omit tint aiqirenelj maf^idjciint 
deUnektaoii of the Divine Tengeanee, ejqHreaied by^ inMigery tak^ 
fihMn the Wine<-preas; an image whieh rsrf frequsnidj oecora in 
Ifce eacted poets, bait which no otib^ poetry has frasmaed to iniro* 
dncew Bit where shitt we find expressions of equal dlfni^ wift 
the originiil in anj aiodtim kuq^oftgef Bj what art ^f the pamil Htk 
we telnbit even a shadow of an tiatline of that deaci^on in 
Isaiah depicts the Messiah as eoodog to veagpeance?* 

Who fa thig ttiat cometb fjron» fidom ? 

Wicn guU|IAii8 d^i^r^ lifted fltiili BotMnsi r 

TMathMliiiiigfiliKlipeiitftttlitfWperti} 

Mafc^dring <b in tfce gwatn c w of hiti itretigtt ? 

I who puMM rigbtotfiiiiieM, and aa lalghi^ to lave. 

Wherefore is'thiiie appsrol red ? 

And IhT^anneirtSy as one that treideih the wine-Tat? 

f have trodd«e the tat alone ; 

Aad Of Ihe j^eoiiBa fhoM was n6t a aiSbiHil ue. 
#, And I trod Uiem in mine auge^ y 

*' AndltrapnlodOD themlnaiineindigBalion} 

^ And their lue-bloodwaaBprinkledapon my ganaenls; 

And I hare atlmied alt my a|»parel. , 

* 

Bdt the instances are innumerable which migftt be quoted ^ ne«> 
taphors taken from the manners and cnstoros of the Hebrews. Om 
general remark, however, may be made upon this subject^ name^^ 
Hiat from one simple, regular, and natural mode of life baTing pre* 
vailed among the Hebrews, it has arisen, that in thehr poetiy thaas 
metaphors have less of obscurity, of meanness, or depr oss a en » thsa' 
could be expected, when we consider the antiquity of their writ- 
ings, the distance of the scene, and the uncommon boldness and 
vivacity of their rhetoric Indeed, to have made use of the boldest 
imagery with the most perfect perspicuity, and the nMMt common 
and fkmiUar with the greatest dignity, is a commendation almost 
peculiar to the sacred poets. We shall not hesitate to produce an 
example of this kind» in which the meanness of the image is 
fully equalled by the plainness and inelegance of the expression ; 
and yet such is its consistency, such the propriety of itsr applica- 
tion, that he do not scruple to pronounce it sidbume. The Alnughty 
threatens the ultimate destruction of Jerusalem in these terms : 

And I will wipe Jerusalem, 

As a main wipeth a dish : 

Ae wi]pe^ it, and tniH^lSi it upside dowtt.t 

But many of these images must fakely appear mean and ob- 

« 

Ill ' r' C-i«- " - - ' "^ ■* • — * — — — *— 

• See Isaiah Ixlii. 1—3. 

f 2 Kings, xxi. 19. Thifl is the answer of some prDphel» as rwlatai by the 
historian. 
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score lo us, who diiS»r so materiallv fron the Hebrews i* oiir mis^ 
Hers and castons : but in such cases it is our duty neither too rwhly 
to blame, nor too suddenly to despair. The mind sbouM rather 
exert itself to discover, if possible, the connexion between the literal 
and the figuratire meanings, which, in abstruse subjects, fr^quentfy 
depending upon some very delicate and nice relation, eludes oidr 
penetration. An obsolete custom, for instance, or sone fmr* 
gotten circumstance, opportunely adverted to, will sometimes rea-^ 
tore its true perspicuity and credit to a Tery intricate passage^ 
The instance at present in view may prove of some utility in tibift 
respect, and it may possibly serve to illustrate still furtiier the 
nature of the Hebrew imagery, and the accuracy of their poets in 
the apptication of it. 

Either through choice or necessity, the infernal regiotis and 
the state of the dead has been a very common topic with ^ke poets 
of every nation ; and this difficult subject, which the most vigorous 
understanding is unable to fathom by any exertion of reason, 
and of which conjecture itself can scarcely form any adequate 
idea, they have ornamented with all the splendour of description, 
as one of the most important themes which could engage the hu** 
man imagination. Thus the prompt and fertile genius of the 
Greeks, naturally adapted to the fabulous, has eagerly embraced 
the opportunity to indulge in all the wantonness of fiction, and has 
peopled the inferdal regions with such a profusion of monsters^ 
as could not £siil to promote the ridicule even of the ignorant and 
the vulgar.* The conduct of the Hebrews has been very diffs* 
rent; their fancy was restrained upofi this subject by the tenets 
of their religion ; and (notwithstanding the firm persuasion of tive 
existence not only of the soul but of the body after death) we ar^ 
to remeBiber they were equally ignorant with the rest of mankind 
of the actual state and situation of the dead. In this ease they 
hare acted as in every other : what Was plain and commonly un** 
derstood concerning the dead, that is, what hi^pened to the body, 
suggested the general imagery to which the Hebrews always resort 
in describing the state and condition of departed souls, and in 
forming what may be termed, if the expression be allowable, their 
poetical Hell. It is called SliHf fSheol) by the Hebrews themselves, 
by the Greeks 'Adiyct Hades, and by the Latins iNPERNtTM, or 
Sepulchrum. In the funeral rites or ceremonies of the He- 
brewrs may be traced all the imagery which th^r poets introduoo 
to illustrate this subject; atid it must be confessed that these 
afibrded ample scope for poetical embellishment. The sepulchres 
of the Hebrews, at least those of respectable persons, and those 
which hereditarily belonged to the principal families, were exten- 
sive eaves, or vaults,* exeavaled from the native rock by art 
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* See Cicero Q^tBH. TWcvlan. I. 5, 6. 

t See Gen. uiii. 2 Kji«% xUi. si. fcat. xaiii. IS^ t Ckanm. Ari. 14. Josh. 
X. 27. Lam.iii.M. John xi. 3S$ ami the Evugilii^, OMoeniiag lie Sepalcbre 
of Chrtet. 
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and maniial labour. The roofs of them in general were ardied ; 
and some wore so spacious as to be supported by colonnades. All 
round the sides were cells for the reception of the Sarcophagi ; theae 
were proper!}: ornamented with sculpture, and each was placed in 
its proper cell. The cave or sepulchre admitted no light, bein^ 
closed by a great stone, which was rolled to the mouth of the nar- 
row passui^e or entrance. Many of these receptacles are still ex- 
tant in Judeea : two in particular are more magnificent than all the 
rest,* and are supposed to be the sepulchres of the kin^s. One of 
these is in Jerusalem, and contains twenty-four cells ; the other, 
containing twice that nnmber, is in a place without the city. 

If, therefore, we examine all those passages in which the 
sacred writers have poetically described the infernal regions, we 
may clearly perceive them intent upon this gloomy picture, which 
their mode of sepulture presented to their view. That which struck 
their senses they delineated in their descriptions : we there find no 



JcMpphuB niskce rrequcal menlion of the Sepnlchre of DsTid. He oalk the 
Sepulchre iUelt' rafov or pvitfu ; aiid tlip duunber*, into man; of vtakh Ibr 
Sepulahrp was dirided, ouhc m; iv r^ ui^pari; tbe cells ffmc (Antiq. vii. 
lb. XT. 7, Bdl. I. 8.). The Sepulchre* of the Egyptian mDnarcbs are dcwiribed bj 
Slrnbo (Lib. irii), " AboM forty ciills ore cot ia the cares." Of the remains 
at which see a dtscription, Pocuck'K Deieriptitm of the Eatt, B. ii r. 3. 
There are still remaiuias at Naples certain Eepulrhral raulti called Cataani^ii, 
which have not bees exceeded in grwDdenr by any rimilar work of amm, liitj 
appear to me, indeed, to be a moDumenl of the moiit remote antiqaity, vhidi, 
thoDgh ori^nally appropriated to some other use, about the Christian Kn were 
made use of ai burial-places. They are evidently of the same kind with othv 
■nblemueous worka of [hat coualry, maay of which have Iwen dcatmynt by 
carthqDBkBa, bat many ransia at this da; at Cnane, Miieana, BaiK, the take 
ofAvemo, and Monnt PotUypo. I have no doabl bnl (hat these wotts were 
aBlecedeot to the time of Homer, who describes them ai inhabited by (be 
Chnmeriam, a people who live ia perpetaal darkness (OdfMt. ii. sob. isit.), at 
Ephoms In Stiabu {Lib. 6.), says of them, ' that they live in certain isMcTTa- 
neoDB dwelling which they call ArgiUai, and associate with one another 
by narrow foasra or panares ;' aad the remainiiq; monnEtoit* donai- 
strate this account not to l>e altogetber tkbolotn. The caves are called 
ArgilUu, ttixn the nature of the soli in which I believe ttiey are luaBlly d^; 
' Argil, or that kind of earth which ia osed for cleanung, or white clay.' 
Hesych. ; whence a hill between Pateoll and Naples was called Lemeagmut, 
(Plin. Wat. HiH viii. tl.), although those mentioned abo>e are all hewn oat of 
the solid ^t, in order to resist the ii^nries of time. Hence ArgiUtmm, tke 
oame of a strerf in Rome, taken from some Argil of this kind, such as foned 
the cave of Cacus, which wal not far from thai street; though ^ir^l does anl 
favour this opinion ; see however Vsrro Dt Ling. Lot. lib. It. It n evidest 
that Homer first, and Vir|fil after him, derived their notions of the infernal le- 
gions frmn these Cimmerian caves of Campania; and when Virgil ia desmtnaf 
the cave of Cacus, when forced <qien by Herculen, the image of the infernal Mate 
immediately occurs : 
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apecns et Csci detecta adparuit ingens 
gia, et nmbroam penilns patnere caveran 
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exact account, no explicit mention of immortal spirits ; not, accor- 
ding to the notion of some learned persons,* because they disbe- 
lieved in the existence of the soul after death, but because they had 
no clear idea of perception by which they might explain where or in 
what manner it existed ; and they were not possessed of that sub- 
tilty of language, which enables men to speak with plausibility on 
c^bjects abstruse, and remote from the apprehension of the senses, 
and to cover their ignorance with learned disputation. The condi- 
tion, the form, the habitation of departed spirits were therefore 
concealed from the Hebrews equally with the rest of mankind. Nor 
did revelation afford them the smallest assistance on this subject; 
not, perhaps, because the divine Providence was disposed to with- 
hold this information from them, but because the present condition 
of the human mind renders it incapable of receiving it. For, when 
the understanding contemplates things distinct from body and 
matter, from the want of just ideas it is compelled to have recourse 
to such as are false and fictitious, and to delineate the incorpo- 
real world by things corporeal and terrestrial. Thus, observing that 
after death the body returned to the earth, and that it was deposited 
in a sepulchre, after the manner which has just been described, a 
sort of popular notion prevailed among the Hebrews, as well as 
among other nations, that the life which succeeded the present was 
to be passed beneath the earth : and to this notion even the sacred 
prophets were obliged to allude occasionally, if they wished to be 
understood by the people on this subject. 

Hence the meaning is evident, when the deceased are said to 
** descend into the pit,f to the nether parts of the earth, to the 
gates and chambers of death, to the stony places, to the sides, to 
the gates of the caverns;** when it is said that ** the grave has 



Infemas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, dis invisa ; saperque immane baratbnim 
Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes. 

iEneid. lib. yiii. 241'-246. 

The court of Cacus stands revealed to sig^t, 
The cavern glares with new admitted lig^t. 
So pent the vapours with a rumbling sound 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground : 
A sounding flaw succeeds : and from on high. 
The Gods with hate beheld the nether sky : 
The ghosts repined at violated right ; 
And curse thMnvading sum ; and sicken at the sight. 

DrydknV Virg. JEn, viii, 321. 
BUkop Lowth. 

• See Le Clerc. Comment HagiDgrapka : consult the Index for the word 
immorialiitu. 

t nnv, also -^13 or nui Job xxxiii. 18. Psal. xxviii. 1. & passim. n»nnn pn 
•r nvmn pH, Bzek. xxxi. 14. xxxii. 18. and Psal. passim .Swv n)rv, Isai. xxzviii, 
10. niO njrv. Job xxxviii. 17- P»al. ix. 14. WW n^H, Prov. vii. 27. ntt ♦J3K. 
Isai xiv. 19. -^^S •nsnS Isai. xiv. 15. Ezek. xxxH 23. SlIW n3, Job. xvii. 16. 
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swaJlowod them up, and daseil its inouth upon thnni;*" that 
" they lie down in the deep;-!* immersed iti a dosprt pUee, in the 
gulf, iu lliick darkuess, in the laud of dnrkness and the shadow or 
death, wild, hideous, where all is dii^iirder and darkness : and 
darkness aa it were instead of li^ht difliisplti lis beams." 

The poets of ather nalions, amidst all their fictiona, have nt 
retained a congenial picture of iho haluiations of the dead ; IKbr 
the tragic poet has admirably described the deep course of Acheron : 

t in tlie rufcged rock. 
Bsaf [Krpeluiil kell.J 

But how grand and magnificent a scene is depicted by the Hebrew 
poets from the same materials, in which tbeir deceased h<-roeg and 
kings are seen to advance fri>m the earth ! Figure to youTselye* a 
vast, dreary, dark. iK^pnlchral caTem,§ where the kingi of th« 
nations lie each upon his bi>d of dust, || the arms of each beside bini, 
bis Bword under his head,^ and the graves of their numeroai 
hosts round about them ^** Bohold 1 the king of Babylon is inirO' 
duced, they all rise and go forth to meet him ; and receive him as 
be approaches ! " Art thou also come down unto us ? Arl thou 
become like untu us ? Art thou cut down and withered in thv 
strength, thou destroyer of the nation^ !" But ue reluAanllr re- 
frain, — It is not for iia, nor indeed fur human ability, to explain these 
aubjecis with a becoming dignity. This transcendent imagtxy will 
be seen more completely displayed in that triumphal song which 
was composed by Isaiabft {ihefirst of all poets for sublimity and ele- 
gance) previous to Iho d.-alh of the king of Babylon. Eiektei^J 
also has nobly illuGtrated the same scene, with aimilar machiMty, 
in the last prophecy concerning the fall of Pharaoh ; that inairfci 
hie example of the terrific, which is, indeed, deservedly accounted the 
peculiar excellence of this Prophet.^g 

■ Sm<l> Psal.cili. 7. in 4 Pnt. liii. 16 . See aUo loti. v. 14. 
t rmrD.Pral. Iiii. I6. Ixxxviil 7. TOin Job, ill. U. Bm^ . *xv. I. SO. 
tCic.Tiuc.<iutEtt.\. 
^ laai liT. fl, Ig ; Ezek. ixiii, 19, 21, &c 

II 3»rD I«t' Ivii. Sj Eieh. xaxii. 9b. ^ (hrnf, Ibe eel) which rMeivM the 
nrcophagiu. 

^ Ezek. ixxii. 37 ; See 1. Mace. i<li. 99. 

■• Eiek.iiiK. 93, 93,94. 

■H- Uai. li'. 4.-97. 

n Eiek. xxiii. 18—33. 

B, Loirth OR the Sac. Poet, oflhe Heb. Lcct. vii. 
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Scripture Propk^c^^ 

It being our intention, occasionallj, to call the attention of oqt 
readers to the fnlfilnient of the prophetic parts of Scriptaroi as one 
hranch of the evidence of its Divine inspirationp we conceive we 
eannot do better than introduce the subject with the following very 
excellent discourse of a contemporary writer. After which we 
shall select for consideration, some of Uie most striking and remark- 
able prophecies which have met with their fhlfilment in the chnrdi 
and in the world. 

In entering the temple of H^velation, one of ^e first objects 
which has attracted the attention of all ages, and which constitutes 
a grand snmport, is the pillar of prophecy. Jike the celebrated 
obeHsks of ^gypt, it is covered with hieroglyphics, which the wi9- 
dom of man, and the skill of science, in their combined efforts, 
attempt in va,in to decypher. There is one interpreter whose 
elocidatioiui never fail to render the inscription intelligible. )t 
is Time. His hand retraces all the figures before the eyes of sue- 
eeeding g^enerations ; his interpretation is recorded by the pen of 
fkithful, hnpartial history : and by comparing the commentary wjith 
the original, we are able to comprehend both the one and the 
other. This pillar is adamant, and resists the impressions of age. 
Its inscriptions were written by hands which nave long since 
mouldered into dust; and by persons who did not themselves al- 
ways understand what they wrote, nor were able to explain the 
characters which they formed; but the substance of them was 
dictated by God himself, and the column is his own workmanship. 
Hiere have been many fruitless efforts made to shake this monu- 
ment of infinite wisdom, and to erase the lines of unsearchable 
knowledge : but the pillar remains unmoved, the lines unimpaired* 
and the whole uninjured either by malice or by years. The parts 
of this singular elevation, which stand nearer the roof of the temple, 
are covered by an impenetrable cloud. The whole pillar was once 
equally involved ; but Time, who has rolled away the mist from its 
base, shall, at the destined period, unveil the remaining part of it; and 
while we shall be able to read the writing, he shall announce, with 
unerring perspicuity, the interpretation. 

To speak without a figure, one of the principal evidences ip 
support or revelation, is Scripture Prophecy. The larger propor- 
tion of these predictions have been elucidated by subsequent trans- 
actions : and corresponding events of an indisputable nature, have 
fixed with infallible certainty their application to the objects fore- 
seen and foretold. They were delivered originally by men who did 
not always understand the import of their own language ; and the 



" *h*U «M-ve will I judge ; and afterwards »bM\ they come out widi 
" great subntante. And thou sliall go t<i thy fathers in peace ; llum 
" shalt he buried in a good old age. But iu the fuurib gooeratMW 
•' they shall come hither again : for the iniquity of the Anaariti-s is 
" not yet fill!."" Dreania were also employed as a vehicle orconmm- 
nion vrith Deity of another nature beside prophecy : and tfaey became 
the channi'l of intereourse between God aud good men. when ua pro- 
phelinl spirit relied upon the latter. Some were designed for con- 
solation : such was the dream of Jacob al Bethel in the way to Padan- 
aram. Some were sent fur purposes of admonitioa : such was the 
dream of Joseph, the hosfaaad of Mary, when be was warned of the 
design* of Herod against Jesus, and was eommaDded to " lake Ik 
'* youn^ child and his mother, and to flee into Egypt." Some wise 
sent as tokens of the divine favour, and as pledges of his friendship, 
when no danger impended, and no particular interposition was neces- 
sary : such was the dream of Solomon, at the commence id cnl of his 
government, when he was instructed to avail himself of the benefi- 
cence of Deity, and when ho choso wisdom in preference to wealth 
and to length of days. 

As dreams were the ordinary method of eonimunicalions from 
GofI, while as yol the canon of Scripture was incomplete and inadft- 
quote to all the necessities of human nature, pr«|)hecy, by way of 
pre-eminence, was more frequently the subject of VitioHt. In the 
UBo of this term we mean looonTey an idea of impression* superior to 
those received in dreams: and we will specify the distinction whioli 
appears to subsist between these apparently similar vehicles of sacred 
iiiterenurse. Dreams took place when iho man was asleep ; God 
whispered, (so to speak) some future event to the mind, whtok tint 
was to unfold. But a vision snrprised the prophet when be «•• 
awake ; and abstracting him from all surrounding objects, bvptea- 
aed upon his imagination other scenes, visionary indeed, but wkok 
absorbed all his attention. In the mean time all his sen«ct wen 
exercising their several functions : be spoke — he nnderatood as at 
other times— ^nly that the designs of God, puaing before his inaffw 
nation, swallowed up all his faculties. For the sake of iUnstrstion— 
Joseph's was a prophetical dream, when he saw the sua. the boob, 
and the eleven stars, bow down to him : but the future deajgns of 
Ood were only imperfectly conveyed to him, and their express mean- 
ing could he ascertained only by the event itself. On the eonlrtiy, 
Ezekiel's was exactly what we mean by a vision, and agrees with &t 
representation which we have given of that mode of comniiiaieatiM 
ID all its several parts. " And it came to pass in the sixth yeaf, in 
*' the sixth month, in the fifth day of the month, as I sat in mmt 
" house, and the elders of Judah sat before me, that the band of the 
** Lord God fell there upon me. Then I beheld, and io, a likeness 
" as the appearance of Are : from the appearance of his loins evea 
** downward, fire ; and from his loins avon upward, as the ap< 
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** pearance of brightness, as the colour of amber. And he put forth 
the form of an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head ; and the 
spirit lilted me up between the earth and the heaven, and brought 
me in the visions of God to Jerusalem.*** It was by this last me- 
thod that he disclosed futurity, almost uniformly to the latter prophets. 
AimI we may also observe here, that it was no uncommon thing for 
the body to be affected by the impressions of the mind ; and the pro- 
phet to be wafted, under the influence of the spirit, from place to 
place by rapid and almost momentary transitions. Thus Obadiah 
feared to tell Ahab that Elijah had sent him : for he said, <* It shall 
come to pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, that the spirit of 
the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not ; and so when I come 
and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he shall slay me." Un- 
der the same impulse, the same prophet ran before this monarch's 
chariot to Jezreel. Thus the sons of the prophets imagined, that, at 
his translation, the spirit of the Lord had ** taken him up, and cast 
** him upon some mountain, or into some valley." Thus was it also 
with Philip the Evangelist : ** When they were come up out of the 
** wat^, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch 
saw him no more : and he went on his way rejoicing : But Philip 
was found at Azotus." Our Lord, it is probable, endured the 
same sort of transportation, when he was *' led up of the Spirit into 
** thewildemess to be tempted of the Devil." 

The method of communication which the Deity adopted in re- 
spect of Moses differed from all these : and whatever is to be under- 
stood by the phrase, that '* God spake to him face to face, as a man 
speaketh to his friend,** a superior kind of illumination is doubt- 
less intended. It was the highest degree of inspiration. It was not 
in a dream, or in a vision, that the divine mind was suggested ; but 
towards this illustrious and favoured individual a clearer and more 
explicit mode of revelation was employed. And this was a privilege 
peculiarly his own. There were prophets in his days : but none 
shared with him this preeminent honour. When Miriam and Aaron 
contended for their share of distinction, because God had also spoken 
to the people by them. Deity himself thus discriminates between his 
ordinary communications, and the intercourse which he held with 
Moses. ** Hear now my words : If there be a prophet among you, I 
** the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
** speak unto him in a dream. jMy servant Moses is not so, who is 
*' faithful in all mine house, with him will I speak mouth to mouth 
** even apparently, and not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of 
** the Lord shall he behold : wherefore then were ye not afraid to 
** speak against my servant Moses }''-[ It is probable, that by the 
** similitude of the Lord,'* we are to understand some such visible 
symbol of the divine presence as the Shechinah, which on occasions 
of intercourse with Moses the Lord assumed : possibly more splendid 
and more glorious than the cloud which hovered over the ark. Thus 
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when Moaea descendecl from the Mount, where he received the L«W| 
his face shone so hrightly with reflected ndi&nce, that the Israel- 
ites could not behold him : aod from that time he constantly co- 
vered his countenance with a veil. This, however, is immaterial 
to ns at this moment ; the passage sufficiently proves, that the 
intercourse of Moses with Deity was more immediate than that 
of any other prophet among hia contemporaries or his successors, 
and that his inspiration was of a higher order. 

Sometimes the word of the Lord came to the prophet in 
an audible voice, although perhaps heard only by himself, and 
expressly told him what he should say. This appears to have 
been the fact with Samuel, when as yet a child he was em- 
ployed to denounce the judgments suspended over the head of 
the corrupted priesthood. He heard himself called by name, 
and supposed that it was the voice of Eli. The reason as- 
signed for this conjecture on the part of Samuel is, that "he 
knew not the Lord;" by which we understand that be was ig- 
norant of any such mode of communication on the part of Deity : 
that an audible voice was not, at that period, the accustomed 
vehicle of conveying intelligence from God to man. The prophets 
contemporary with Samuel, were most probably accustomed to 
visions ; he would therefore have been prepared for the ordinary 
channel of divine intercourse, but was unacquainted with the 
method adopted in respect to himself. Wo are the more deci- 
dedly of this opinion from the circumstance that Eli himself did 
not perceive that the Lord had called the child, till the voice 
had twice addressed itself to him -. but had the audible voiM 
been an ordinary method of comraunication, it is to be preannied, 
when he knew that he himself had not called the child, he would 
have determined at once Irom whom the voice came. Afiei 
this, we frequently read, "the word of the Lord came" to such 
a prophet, without specifying precisely the method employed: 
and ia these cases perhaps we may in general safely conclude 
that it was by some such voice. 

There remains yet one other mode by which the will of God 
was ascertained, which we have not named — the enquiry by 
Vrim and TAummtm, There have been various conjectures res- 
pecting this oracle, the mode of consulting it, and the answers 
given. Without stating these, we shall give the sentiment which 
appears to be the most probable. Urim is a word signilying 
Light, and Thummim implies Perfection : terms employed pos- 
sibly to distinguish at once the clearness and perfection of the 
answers returned by this oracle, from the darkness and muti- 
lation which characterized those of the heathen world. The Urim 
and Thummim were probably the stones set in the high priest's 
breast-plate, which had engraven upon them the names of the 
twelve tribes of IsraeL It is supposed that the High-priest stood 
before the ark : that the question of the enquirer was submis- 
wvelj' repeated before God {which question usually related to 
political matters, and was designed to ascertain the will of God 
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as to any afiair, or any enterprise), that the high-priest then 
looked upon the breast-plate, and according to the lustre firom 
the Shechinah that was reflected by any of the stones, or that 
illuminated in an extraordinary degree certain letters engraven 
on the stones, to distinguish them from the rest, together with, 
perhaps, some supernatural impulse on his mind, the high-priest 
shaped his answer. This is the opinion of Josephus, one of the 
most celebrated Jewish commentators. It appears also from these 
writers, that none might consult this oracle but the king, or 
the united congregation.* 

But whatever modes of communication were adopted, the 
prediction was not afiected by the method ; and in every in^ 
stance in which prophecy is concerned, we abide by the simple 
definition of it which we have given — the foretelling of future 
events. 

II. Before this part of the subject is dismissed, it may be 
proper to notice the arguments (if they deserve the name) by 
which a modern deist has endeavoured to invalidate the evidence 
of inspiration arising out of prophecy. Had it > not been for the 
former popularity of his incongruous production among the mul- 
titude, it would not have demanded notice in any production 
which could put in the smallest claim upon literary research. 
The attack which Mr. Paine makes upon Scripture Prophecy is short, 
and singularly inconclusive. The following is his language : ^^ All 
the remaining parts of the Bible, generally known by the name of the 
prophets, are the works of the Jewish poets and itinerant preachers, 
who mixed poetry, anecdote, and devotion, together ; and • those 
works still retain the air and style of poetry, though in transla- 
tion.*' He passes on to shew, from these assumed principles, 
that the word '' prophesying*' simply *' meant the art of ma- 
king poetry." If his desultory language be reduced to the 
shape of arrangement, his arguments are the following five : The 
prophets were only poets, 

1 . Because musical instruments were sometimes employed : 

2. Because Saul was in a few instances found in their com- 
pany : 

3. Because Deborah and Barak are called prophets : 

4. Because David is included in their number : 

5. Because there were " greater and lesser prophets." 

As these are the only principles on which he attempts to 
shake the imperishable basis of Scripture Prophecy, we shall an- 



• Consalt on this subject the Encyclop. Britan. Art. Urim and Tbum. 
HIM. On the rarious methods of God's communicatioiis to the prophets, the 
opinions of the Jewish Rabbies, and the commentaries of their most celebrated 
writers, the literary reader may consult ** A Discourse on prophecy, taken 
from a volume of sermons by JcHm Smithy formerly fellow of Queen's Colleg^, 
Cambridge ; published in 1656 :" and preserved by Bishop Watson in his 
Theolo^&al Tracts : vol. iv. p. 297—962 throughout. 
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m&fmnauAj. The pfailitiiiM iHykh «9 call 
an Old J poelfj. 
I. Beeaie << we read of 





with ereiy oHmt io eti aa wtof 
Itb graated Hiatthe Hebiev vori wiQ aqiaifya 
as wen as a prepAet.f NeidMr is this at afl peoAar la Aa Ha» 
brew kagvage. The Greek word$ iHMMh aigaifies a a r a p h et, is 
applied in the New Testaaient 9k» Mm preaclben of tte g iif nli 
who did not predict anything; and in one iaatiarr eran to a 
heathen poeC| In the Latin language, there is a wardff eeaunon 
bath to a prophet and a poeC Bat does it IbBow that buci aa e it 
ia apniied to the singen and nmiicians appointed bj kia^^ Da- 
fid, ttat it does not applj also to predietien? that beeansa it h»j 
signify a singer or a poet, it will not signify a prophet ? Thia 
reasoning is singular ; and in point of &ct it is frlse. 

It is farther granted ^at mnncal inilinMinti were sbbm 
tioMa employed. To thb drannstanoe moat be aaeribed the 
oljjeetion stated above. Bat it is not trne, that nraaical iMtm- 
nMnts were ahraja osed, or that they were csieiitial to pro> 
lihecying. Where the nse of nmsical instrmn enla is 
It is alM deariy intimated lor what pnrpoae th^ were 
When EBsha called for a minstrel,^ his mindhad beoi 
posed by the sight of iehOTam, who easM to enq nir e at the 
hand of the Loni, and who had forsaken the altar of tme re- 
ligion for the temple of idols. It is evident, that the inftentioa 
of the prophet in asking for a minstrel was to quiet die agita- 
tion of his mind. This is also the opinion of the Jewiah Rah- 
bies.tt Bat there follows in this very passage a dictinct predic- 
tion of events, which nothing less than a spirit of prophecy 
coold anticipate. This is a case in point, which turns against 
opponents their own weapons, and decide<ily proves that something 
more than a poet is intended by the term prophet : and that the 
use of musical instruments is no evidence against the foct that 
events were foretold. 

2. Because Saul in a few instances was said to prophecy. 
It is by some supposed that nothing more is intended than that 
he copied the gestures of the prophets. The word is applied 
to those who only pretended ^to prophecy^^, and those who imi- 



* A sacred nmsician, 1 Chron. xxt. 3. P&rkhorst^s Heb. Lex. and Tkj- 
lor*s Heb. Concordance, upon the word aa^. 

t a^M. 

'XpOfflTflQ. 

1 Cor. xir. thronghont ; and 1 Tbcaa. ▼. W. 

THm 1. 12. See Parkhnrst's Heb. Lex. on tiM word aas. 
% Vaie$. 

•• 2 Kings lit. 15, &c. 

ft See Bishop Watson^s T1ieolo|r* IVacts, Vol. iv. p. 344. 
JJ Jer. xxix. 26. 
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tated the energ^y of the prophets— -** every man that is mad} and 
maketh himself a prophet."— It is not absolutely necessary to 
suppose, that the prophets whom Saul met, were prophets in 
the full sense of the word ; or that he ']prophesied in the extent 
of the term. But granting this-^where is the arg^oment against 
Scripture Prophecy ? Is it objected that none of his predictions 
are recorded ?— It is not theremre certain that none were uttered. 
Is it objected, that he was not a regular prophet ? It was 
not necessary that he should be so, in order to constitute him 
an occasional vehicle of the divine will. Some of the later pro- 
phets prophecied but once. Is it objected, that he was a 
wicked man ? So also was Balaam : yet we hope to prove him 
a prophet. These might be only a company of men emfrfoyed 
in composing hymns, and singing them. They might be pro- 
phets also : many a divine hymn was a prediction. In whatever 
way the fact be interpreted, nothing is proved against the ex- 
istense of a spirit of prophecy. Another argument produced is, 

3. Because Deborah and Barak are caUed prophets— it is 
added ** not because they predicted any thing, but because they 
composed a poem or song that bears their name in celebration 
of an act already done." The conclusion must be erroneous, 
for the princi[ries are false. 

In the first place, Barak is mentioned but in two difierent 
parts of the Scnptures. In the fourth chapter of Judges, he is 
spoken of, as the son of Abinoam; and in the fifth, he is 
celebrated as a hero. In the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews 
he is found on the list of the worthies; and is enrolled as a 
great man, and as one who died in the faith. In neither of 
those places is he once called a prophet. He stands in the 
same verse with David, and Samuel, and the prophets : but so 
also do Jepthae, and Sampson, and Gideon ; who were never sup- 
posed to be either prophets or poets. But if a prophet, m 
scriptural language, had meant only a poet — he would have 
been a prophet : for he is associated with Deborah, in the besu- 
tifttl hymn that succeeded their victory. ** Then sang Deborah, 
and Barak the son of Abinoam, on that day." 

In the next place, it is asserted that Deborah (whom the 
objector has joined with Barak) ** did not predict any thing.** 
The most effectual answer to this unqualified assertion, is to re- 
quest the reader to examine the fourth chapter of Judges, the 
sixth verse to the ninth, inclusive. ** And she sent and called 
Barak, the son of Abinoam out of Kedesh-naphtali, and said unto 
him. Hath not the Lord God of Israel commanded, saying, Cro, and 
draw toward mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thousand men 
of the children of Napthali, and of the children of Zebulun > 
And I will draw unto thee, to the river Kishon, Sisera the 
captain of Jabin*s army, with his chariots, and his multitudes ; 
and I will deliver him into thine hand. And Barak said unto 
her, if thou wilt go with me, then I will go : but if thou wilt 
not go with me, then I will not go. And she said, I will surely 
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go witk thee: noCwilliatandnig the jovraej thit thou takort 
■hall not be for thine honour ; for the Lord diaH oell Siwra 
into the hand of a woman.** Here the iaane of a battle ia fofe- 
told, than which nothrag ia sore nnoertain. And more than 
this, the Tery death of Sisera bj the hand of a female, the moft 
improbable event imaginable, is nredicted. Everj thing was 
ezactlj fUfiUed. That Deborah did not predict anj tiuDg is 
proved to be abaohitdj nntme. And wheUier she was called a 
prophetess, becaose she wrote an anthem to cdebrate this vic- 
tory, or becanse she dearly for^old the triumph before the conflict 
began, we leave to the raider, and to common sense, to detenune. 
He proceeds to object against the existence of Scri ptur e Pro- 
phecy, 

4. Becaose David was ranked among the Propheta. *' David 
is ranked among the prophets, for he was a rnnsirian ; and was 
also reputed to be (thoogh porhapa very erroneoaaly) die anther 
of the Psahns.** 

It is granted that David was ranked among the pro p he ts ; it 
is denied that it was because he was a musician. The reader 
will judge whether or not he predicted future events, when, the 
seconid, the twenty-aecond, and a variety of other Psaima, in 
which the suflfenngs, the exaltation, and the rngn of the Mes- 
siah, were clearly foretold. Surely it was a prophetic ejB that 
foresaw, and a prophetic tongue that predicted, the parting of 
the Saviour's raiment, the lang^uage his persecutors should em- 
ploy, the cruelties they should practise, the manner of his death 
by crucifixion, and the very words which he himself would 
utter as his life departed, many centuries before these events 
took place. Granting that this is poetry ^ it must be admitted 
that it is prophecy also. 

But here is another false assumption, when it is said, that 
David was " reputed to be the author of the Psalms." Manj 
are ascribed to him, and doubtless with justice and with truth: 
but a large proportion of the book of Psalms is assigned to 
other writers ; and many of them are not distinguished by any 
name whatever. It is added — ** But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
are not called prophets. It does not appear, from any accounts 
we have, that they could either sing, play music, or make poetry.*' 
Now in the twentieth chapter of Genesis, and at the aeventh 
verse, Abraham is expressly called a prophet* Another objec- 
tion produced against Scripture Prophecy by this writer is, 

5. Because ** we are told of the greater and the lesser pro- 
phets.*' He shall himself explain in what respects these terms are 
inconsistent with the pretensions of prophecy. This is his reason— 
'* They might as well tell us of the greater and lesser God ; for 
there cannot be degrees in prophesying consistently with its modem 
sense." Few sentences in the English language, we trust, contain 
so much absurdity. It will be remarked, that an assertion is made, 
but that it is not attempted to be supported by even the shadow of 
reasoning ; and in a day of enquiry, like the present, we are not 
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to be terrified by bold assertioiui. Jonah was but once employed in 
predicting a future erent ; and Isaiah was occupied in foretelling 
the designs of God through a considerable number of years. Oba- 
diah delivered but one prpp|iecy; and Jeremiah was ordained a 

?rophet from his birth, according to his own language : ** Before 
formed thee in the belly, I knew thee ; and l^fore Uiou earnest 
out of the womb, 1 sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations*' (Jer. i. 6.)« And where is the impropriety of calling 
the one the greater ^ and the other the lesser prophet ? 

He thus proceeds to wind up the whole of these futile objec- 
tions into a conclusion as injurious, as the principles upon which 
it is founded are absurd and false. ** It is altogether unnecessary, 
after this, to ofier any observations upon what those men, stUed 
prophets, have written. The axe roes at once to the root, by shew- 
ing that the original meaning of Uie word has been mistaken, and 
consequently all the inferences that have been drawn from those 
books, the devotional respect that has been paid to them, and the 
laboured commentaries that have been written upon them, under 
that nustaken meaning, are not worth disputing about." It is to 
be observed, that this conclusion is drawn from those five sources, 
which we have detailed and answered ; and these are deemed, by 
him, sufficient to destroy the whole body of internal evidence 
existing in all the prophetic writings. Nay, he declares it unne- 
cessary to consult these ; and denies that they should be heard in 
their own cause. This is a singular mode of argument. By what 
means can the nature of these books be ascertained ? and how 
*can it be decided whether they are prophecy, or poetry, or both, 
or neither, except they are read and examined ? Common reasoners 
would have consulted a volume which they professed to refute, 
would have examined a prophecy, before they ventured to assert 
that it was merely and simply poetry : but the writer in question, 
has marked for himself a new path. Athirst finr originality, he 
boasts of having overthrown a volume which he confesses he has 
not read; and pronounces the whole system of prophecy to be 
poetry, while he allows that he does not proceed- upon the contents 
of the books themselves, and assera, with unblushing effix>ntery, 
that it is unnecessary to ofier any observations upon what the pro- 
phets have written. 

We admit that the prophets were frequently poets ; and that 
they wrote, for the most part, their prophecies in poeti^ ; and if 
this objector had understood Hebrew poetry, he would not have 
abused it in the licentious terms which he has used« But it neither 
follows from this, that the prophets were only poets ; or that poets 
were generally prophets. Samuel is repeatedly termed a prophet, 
who has left no vestige of poetry behind him ; and Hannah, who 
composed a most beautiful mece of poetry, is never called a pro- 
phetess. He that predicts future events is a prophet, whether he 
compose in poetry or in prose ; and that the prophets did predict 
future events, we pledge ourselves to establish. 
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" In the Second Booke it cotUaiiud," 

" Chn|i, I. TtiG seoBe of ttie Scriplure, p. 223, Cbap. il. The manner hew 
to oliK^rve doclrine oul or Ibc Scriplurm, rnUD alGriDatioDs and ne^tiuns in » 
IcU, p. 230, Chnp. III. The gathering of doctrine from the propertie or Oons 
of apcovh in a Scripture, p. 337- Chap- tv. The momll iiu>lructioiu> fntbcnd 
froni the uiorall law, p. 249. Chap. v. How the Scripture* teach lu Irf ca- 
amplua, p. 2A8. Chap. Tl. Tlie gatheringr of doclrioe from ibe eitemall aieaart, 
p. 26*." 

" In tie Third Boohe ii contained." 

" Chap. I. The codfirmation of docliiDe, p. 2^7. Chap. il. The illoMralim 
of doctrine by compurisoDB, p. 9T4. Chap. III. The application uf doctrine, p. 284. 
Chap. IT. The coowiation of doclHne, p. 21)3. Chap. V. The comfort llutt ■ 
Christian hath «ba is atalned with aome great unite, p. 303 Cbap. n. The 
manner how the pricElB under the law blessed the pcoplf, p. 307." 

Such ore the compreheosirc conlenls of this valuable old work j and it* a^ 
is by no meaoB the least of Its recompieDdiiliona. Tlie lapse of tno bondred 
jnnrB must of course have witoeaaed man; a production of an improved charw. 
tej- % but It b ^n^lifyinir to observe, lu the kiiloTj/ af BibliciU Lileraturt il 
country, (a critical and complete record of which ia yet a ' " 
atlenlioD to these important subjects nl that distant period. 



IL— FioTf Advhbvtki, IK SoiKNCX Atm Eujsiob i JwffWMf to Mtilrak 
a Neu TranibMtm cfOe BtUt. B§ «m Ebt. WuXuv KmrMMMo, ^ 
MimtiUr tf Ckriit Ctmnk, Ot^iMrd. A f t M mmiu t mrt, fpi 7M, Mt, 

HmuHftter, 1818. 
Ibe editor be^m hkprtfhce witholwenrtog— "The ae d gaof the ftOwrtif 
vmk b not to mpport tbe paetiUar doetrJDn or t«Meti <tf uj «ac< <r fmlf, 
bM la MriM nniklMd in gesMvl, in Om right afprOMitaa of tke imc«M 
tiutbi of the Bible ; tod tbM lo diMenlosle JhrawNlew priittipUt of ttUffiam 
Ihroi^hont the Oiriitian world : a liji caafonnable thereto b calcnhted I* 
promole health of bodf aiKl poiee of mlad, those sure foaadatioBS of tbe pneeal 
and eternal happiness of man. He candid reader may Iberebj be coBTiDced 
that God, as our greatest (Head, prescribes no duties Id his word bat wlat are 
iodtspennibt; seceMer; for our well-beiag, both in time aad in eternity ; that he 
reijoircs no mortlficatioas, but Tor tbe suppRwton cf those diaordcrlj alFi i IIism 
wluch cnuMoar own miserf or bare a tendency to disturb tbebai^rioeB of others; 
aad tbatbe is ever ready to embrace the trsly penitent with tbe aima of his »jtj , 
to remove frtnn their minds the snhappy stale consequent on their flnssi bss, 
to implant in them good and hearenly dispoaliain^ and thiu to m u t v ttmi Bfhr 
iUt mm Mioj^s ■wl IIAemeu, " in Hghleonsnas and tme hfrfinea." 

" Hie importsnce and asesMffy af such an accoOKittnlnieiit to fba Holj 
Bodptnres must be genemlly Mknowledged, espechUly wbra (be pr es e nt dtma 
nlixed slate of society, and the rapid strides which inSdeUtj h daily mAb^ 
are duly oonsfdered : for, notwilhstaadluf the apparent leai of pmfesng Qois- 
tiaiM, facts cleariy prove that the doctrines, geDcrally ioenlctlled at this dsy *i 
svni^lical, have sa power either to improve tbe understanding, or to aoHBd tte 
lives, even of those who profess them. Tbe Deist openly qnestSou tbe dhbi 
authority of the Bible, because he cannot see il in a light worthy of its ifivise 
author, in harmony with the law* In creation, consistent with enfigbtened ii—si, 
or the daily experience of mimkind. He im^iues tbM the blgi^y and aapcv- 
stiliouB notions, with which the world is deluged, are in ■grccment with the 
principles contained in the Bible ; and not discHminatii^ between tbe error* of 
men and the truths of Scriptore, he rejects the latter without due examinatiM. 
Tbe object, therefore, of this work is to sttmnlate men to examint tbeir rcligioui 
prineipUt; and duly to condder whether they be re«IIy derived froa the 
■ ^^^^^ (^g dodrinet ^sun that ths wwd of God ■ iw- 
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^ It mutt be admitted that the Bible is of all «thevi the hmmiI lateraatlii^ 
book : it contains infinite treaaures of di?ine wisdoniy and wonderfhl diqili^ of 
dlYioe goodness ; and in proportion as it is wndergtood will, donbiless, afibrd ns 
true and solid satisfiu;tion, being: oar safest guide to present and eternal happi- 
ness. But all, who haye paid any attention to it, will readily acknowledge that 
there are many passages not easily to be understood, it may, thei«for«, be lea- 
aonably expected, that a work, haying for its sole object the elucidation of the 
sacred pages, will, at least, engage the serious attention of the well disposed, 
who are desirous of coming to the knowledge of the trath, especially when 
it ia considovd that we do not really btUev what we oaanot rationally wt- 

** Haying the Bible in our hand, we ought to examine it for ourselyes, and 
not trust to the mere ipse dixit of any man whateyer. Nor Aould-we exalt 
any human teacher, only so far as he conducts us to a clearer discenunent of 
the truths it contains. We ought to haye no head but Jbsus Christ, nor any 
principles of either faith or practice but what are purely scriptural. If the mem- 
bers in the different sects gain no information from their fayourite leaders, but 
what they can equally receiye through the medium of the Bible ; and if the 
difierent leaders in relig^ion procured all their eyangelical tenets, mediaielp 
tkr&ugh sacred Seripiuref from Giod ; if they can eyen point out the yarions 
texts that teach their seyeral principles, why in this case do they hold under mtm^ 
at tecond hand, what they acknowledge to belong primarily to God, and what 
they must shew to be his before they can expect their doctrine to he receiyed 
as gospel truth ? And why, as they all profess to belieye eyery part of the Bible 
to be equally true, does each sect condemn eyery other for holding such tenets 
as square not with its own narrowed system? Is it not notorious that, whateyer 
one sect maintains, another most ayowedly opposes ? They cannot all be right : 
they are possibly, to a yery considerable degree, all wrong ; and it will hereafter 
be found, that Sectarianism is destsuctiye of all true religion. It will be wise 
therefore to turn fVom erring man entirely to the Bible ^ to learn, profess and 
practice, under God, all its truths and precepts. And, let eyery one, who professes 
die name of Christ, proclaim himself simply a *^ Bible Crristiait." 

<« If it be asked whether the Bible be really different from the imterpretO' 
tions put upon it by the yarious denominations of professing Christians, it may 
be answered : were it not so, how could all the sects find Scripture in diroct re- 
futation of each other's notions ? And how could the Bible, amHtteni in itstiff 
sanction all, and refute all ? Did they not, in different points, all, without ex- 
ception, misunderstand it ? If it be asked, whether there be any criterion, by 
which any misinterpretation of Scripture can be fairly detected ? It may be 
answered .-—If the Scriptures contain a royelation from God, who is necessarily 
good, wise, merciful, just and beneyolent ; that interpretation cannot be correct, 
which ofltaids against the diyine attributes.** 

** If we consider the Bible as a rtiigitmt book ; as gfiying an account of 
the reyelatiens of God, the laws of his dbine proyidence, heayen, hell, and the . 
state of the soul after death, as well as of the institutions of the church ; and if 
we endeayour to shew the facts, therein recorded, in a reUgioMB sense, and in 
agreement with the diyine attributes and the laws of creation, such an inter- 
pretation will giye to mankind a noble and royerontial idea of God ; an eleyated 
and rational sense of his word : whilst *all the objections of the Deist must 
ynnish in a moment.** 

*^ What perplexes the religious world, is the imagining that the diyine 
authority of the Bible cannot be supported without a^nitting the ridiculous 
notion of the earth*s being only about six thousand years old, and that the ya- 
rious species of human ^ings, which now inhabit it, haye been deriyed ftom 
one pair. But the following fiicts will cleariy proye that the truth of the 
Bible can be maintained, without embracing those absurdities, which are so of- 
fensiye to common sense, and to the best filings of mankind. And let no one 
fear that increase of knowledge will occasion decrease of piety ', it wHI augment 
true religion^ though it may indeed diminish «vper«f/ffon.** 

How fiir this last pacagraph is really admissible. Is submitted to the in- 
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Wtn Mt HI tf, tat a aew Mar wv m* 
» MW bA M ari •!<, a^ al ^^ M fe* 

■cad; to D^teB ra^cMce fno GDd'i AniH, 
One d>av ki( cjca ifoa the M '~ 



Bat ^r^ ibMlM hB wib wen aa( tsova. 

Sdbc Aev, ta bok it it were toj be: 
Hit -lirarTrr iwm MirrJTli'j ilii irr. 
Albnl &C7 WW k WM, Ihej «ww'd il oaaU aot bt." 

p. 74. 



Ike BIM jiT Ike te b«M t* lM*> 
Ialh*«Ml«a g«4M; fir kai^'te M»BK tewv 

Biir fBHlcM Ar iaj bc|pK to *aw : 

TWcarijancaweBrclr dawaacopt, 
jt^ Ibc Ibj halw faa waatod^ abaat, 

Tkat ita.w'm aad earth b^mcs ia irinvh fatfb to ibM*. 

Hw caglidden'd afving, fmg e tfu l now to Tif, 

B^iaa t* ctobbiae (na her Irafj bed, 

TV wakiag nraUow broke her balf-jFcar'* ileep, 

Aad rt*r7 berii hy deeply purpored 

Wtlh Tioiela, Ibe wodcTi Ute wjaliy bead 
"■ - ■ a«U<io«re, 
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ANCIENT ATTITUDE AT TABLE. 

It must be owned, the reclining Attitude, which our plate represents, 
as having been anciently used at Table, appears to us to be not only 
lazy, luxurious, and enervating, but also extremely inconvenient: yet 
we have abundant evidence, that it was customary among both Greeks 
and Romans ; and we find it often alluded to in the Grospels. 

In our upper subject, the reader is desired to notice, firsts the 
construction of the tables, t. e, three tables, so set together as 
to form but one. Secondly ^ around these tables are placed — ^not 
seats-^huty as it were, couches^ or beds^ one to each table : each 
of these beds being called c/tntum, three of these clinia united, to 
surround the three tables, formed the triclinium (three beds.) At the 
end of each clinium was a foot-stool for the convenience of mounting 
up to it* These beds were formed of mattresses stuffed, &:c. and 
were supported on frames of wood often highly ornamented. Thirds 
fyf observe the attitude of the guests; each reclining on his 
left elbow ; and therefore using principally his right hand, that only, 
(or at least chiefly y) being free for use. Observe too, that the feet 
of the person reclining being towards the external edge of the bed, 
they were much more readUy reached by any body passing, &:c. 
that any other part of the person so reclining. The way for the 
service of the tables, &c. appears in the print; the table being 
uninclosed at one end. 

Our under subject shews a dining-table clear from guests ; with 
the nlanner of forming a circular table ; the cushions laid around 
it. Sec. It should be remarked that in crescent-formed beds, the 
right extremity was the first place of honour ; and the left extremity 
was the second place of honour. I suppose we may imagine the 
same of the square triclinium. It was considered as mean to have 
more than three guests at each table of the three, which made 
nine in all ; whence the remark, ** Company should never be less than 
the Graces (three,) or more than the Muses" (nine). The crescekit- 
formed bed is called sigma (C) by Martial, who hints, that it 
accommodated only seven persons : also by Spartian, who relates, that 
Heliogabalus invited eight to dine with him, in order that, as there 
was room for seven only, the disappointment of the eighth might 
furnish merriment to the company. If this be correct, then the 
triclinion^ at which our Saviour celebrated the passover, was not 
circular ; as it held thirteen persons. 

In very early times, the Attitude at Table was sitting ; so in 
Homer, when Ulysses arrives at the palace of Alcinous, the King 
displaces his son Laodamas, in order to seat Ulysses ' in a 
magnificent chair. Elsewhere, Homer speaks of seating the guests 
** each in a chair" (or throne, dp6vovffrE), The Egyptians sat at 
table anciently, says Appollodorus in Atheneus, as did the Romans, 
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till toward the end of the second Punic war, when they began to 
recline at table. 

Mercurialia, reports, that this mode was introduced by the fre- 
quent use of the bath .^mong the Romans ; who, after bathing, going 
immediately to the bed, and there eating, the custom insensibly 
became general* not only in Rome, but throughout the empire. 

There are many ancient monuments remaining, in which (he 
guests are represented recumbent at table ; so that the ferms, and 
nianagement of the tables, &c. are &miliar to us. Their magulU 
cence was prodigious : HeUogalMdua had tables* of solid silver, and 
napkins of cloth of gold : tus matetrial, one should think, though 
rich, was. harsh ; ai^ accordingly we find Trimalcfaion used, hm 
iinteis tergebaiur^ ted pallis ex mollistima lana factU: not those 
made of linen clotb» but others made of the softest wooL 

The Tables were so placed as to be easily removed, and others 
brought in their stead. Philo (de vit. ContempJ says, ** The dishes, 
the sauces, and the deserts, are prenared by. the most skilflil cooks, 
who endeavour to please, not only the taste— by artful premintioB 
of the viands, but also the eye-^by a happy arrangement of fhm: 
d» tables are changed seven times^ or more ; and are loaded with 
whatover the earth, the sea, the rivers, or the air, can famish the 
most delicious*'. N. B. Observe, though the Tables were withdrawn, 
the triclinium might remain. 

The office and duty of the Architriclinus, (afmrpuXcMc 
thief of the triclinium,) the master or superintendant of a ftmst, 
were not unlike that of a " chairman'* or a company, among oor« 
selves. He is one, says Gaudentius, of Brescia, (trad IX*) who 
is the husband* 8 friend, and commissioned to conduct the order and 
economy of the feast. He gave directions to the servants, super- 
intended every thing, conimaoded the tables to be covered, or ts 
be cleared of the dishes, as he thought proper ; whence his name, u 
regulator of the triclinium^ or festive-board. He tasted the wine, 
and distributed it to the guests. The author of Ecclesiasticus thus 
describes this office (chap, xxxii. 1, 2.): '* If thou be made the master 
qf a feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one of the rest; 
take diligent care of them, and so sit down. And when thon hast 
done all thy office, take thy place, that thou msyest be merry witb 
them, and receive a crown for the well-orderinff of the feast'* 
This officer is mentioned John ii. 8, 9. upon which Theophylact has 
a very pertinent remark, which will further explain what was the 
business of the Architriclinus : *' That no one," says he, ** night 
suspect that their taste was vitiated, by having drunk to excess, 
so as not to know water from wine, our Saviour orders it to be 
first carried to the governor of the feast, who certainly was sober; 
for those who, on these occasions, are entrusted with this office, observe 
the strictest sobriety, that they may be able properly to regdate 
the whole*". This officer among the Greeks, when president over 
great feasts, was called King : he was sometimes chosen by loC; 

* See Caimet in AacmTRiOLiifUS. 
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wlmt he cottimanded was obeyed under a penalty. Empedodes coiA- 
plained of a king of a feast who ordered him to drink, and wbo 
tftresttened, if he did not, that the wine which he ought to drink should 
be potn*ed on his head. 

The youths who served the tables were called Accucovoc* Deacons ; 
and aiyoxooi^ wine-pourers ; in modem latnguage^ wine coopers^ 
We shall not extend these remarks forther, but apply them to our 
purpose in illustrating Scripture. 

There is a manifest allnsioa to servants of the tables (Deacons) 
in our Lord's rebuke of his disciples^ (Luke zxiS. 9d.) ^* The kings of 
the -Gentiles exercise lordship over tbem ; and those possessing autho- 
rity over them, are called benefactors (tve^ercu). But among you 
ft shall not be so; but he who is greatest among you, let him 
be as the youngest ; and he who takes place as a ruler, as he who 
serveth (a I>eaeon). For whether is greater, he who reclines at 
table, (avarci/icvoc) or he who serveth (the Deacon) ? Whereas I am 
among yon as (the Deacon) be who serveth'*. Is there not great 
humility in our Lord's allusion > 

FSt want df proper diserhnination and description, in respect 
tolbe Atfittide at Table, several pasaaget of the Gospels are not merely 
injured, as to their true sense, but are absolutely reduced to noneenset 
in odr EttgHsti tl^nslation : so Luke'vfi. 36 J >< A woman in the city 
Who was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the 
Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster b6k of oi|itnieiht, ahd stood 
lit His ftet BiRBinD fliBi, wefi^Mng : and began to wAsk his feet 
with teartf, aMd did wipe thetik #itki ithe hairs of her head; and kissed 
kis fset^ and anointed them with the oiatmeot^* Nbw atpely, 
when a penon sits at neat, according to those ide»s wbicb natorally 
suggest themselves to an Englisli reader of the pa8iagid,kis feet; 
beside being on the floor nnd^ the table, are nnroan hiia, nol 
^^Atndhim : and the impossibility of any one HaiiMnf at bis feel 
hthind him-^tanding, and while standing, kissing his feet, wiping^ 
Hfem, &c. is glaring. However, by inspecting our print Hie narratioii 
be c omes intelligible ; the feet of a person recmnb(hitt being ouferw 
iN05f , are most exposed to salutation, or to any bthor treatnont, from 
one standing behind him. 

The same observations apply to John zii. 3. ^* Lazarus was! ond 
wbo recHned at tahle^ f(xverrec|i«v(tf v) with Jesns ; and Mary anointed 
the feet of Jesus," &c. 

Assisted by these ideas, we may better understand the histdry 
of our Lprd's washing his disciples' ieet (John xiii. 5.) : ^* He pouriik 
HHiter into a hason^ and going round Ine beds whereon his disciples 
reclined, he began to wa^h the diedplei' /eet^ which laid on tiie ez^^ 
lemal edge of the couch, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he was frirdedy*' 8cc. ver. IS. ** aiter he had taken his garments and 
was reclined again ^ (araifttrutv iraXo)«^be said," &:c. 

It is not easy to ascertain precisely the form of the bods anciently 
xiA€(k amongst the Persians ; but, by regarding them as somewkii 
like what our print represents, we may see the story of Haman's 
petitioning Esther for his life, in pretty nearly its true tight. While 
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ud in tbe stone-work were trouglu, very artificially conlmed, for 
conveying the water all over the garden: there being little oatl«'ts 
cnt at every tree, for the stream, as it passed by, to dow out, and 
water it," Tbe royal gardens at Ispahan are watered just in the 
same manner, accortting to Kerapfer's description, Amcrn, Exot. 
p. 193. 

This gives as a clear idea of the CS^iD ^J7D meolionMl in tbe 
first Psalm, and other places of Scripture, " the dtvi&ions of waters," 
tfce waters distributed in artificial canals ; for so the phrase propcrij 
signifies. The prophet Jeremiah has imitated, and elegantly ub- 
plified, the passag'e of the Psalmist above referred to ; 

** He shall be like a tree planted by Ihi^ wBler tide. 

And whicb cendetb Torlh ber ruoli la the aqueduct : 

Sbe ■hall not Tear, ithcn ihe heal comi^h ; 

But ber leaf lAnll be green ; 

And in the year of drouth! (be ubM not be ■oiiotH, 

Neither aliBll "he ceue from brariug fmiL" Jer. XTJig. 

From this image the son of Sirach has most I>eaiitifnlly illns- 
trated the influence and the increase of religions wisdom in a well 
prepared heart : 

■■ J alw come forth as n canal from a river, 

AdiI OS a conduit flowiug iitl" a paradlie. 

I said : 1 win water mj (^rden. 

And I win abandarillj nwiMen my bardet: 

And lo ! my canal beeame a river. 

And my river became a >ca." Ecelua. xiit. 3D, 3). 

This gives us the true meaning of (he following decant pro- 

',:■■" n» heart of Iha king i* Uke the canal* of wata^in the.bawl vf Jt- 

WUtlMnocTrxitpieMethhiTq, beinclioetblt." Pnj>. asLf^, 

Ttlef' dtrieliotior itisin th« hand of JBHevAH,:aa the dtetnlH|ti<« 
«P ttie vqW of the reservoir, through the garden, bydifier^Btot- 
«dB;''fs atthe will of the gardener : 

. '" Bt,9uam exaitaai^crinorientibaiKalaat herbh, 
''^Eoce MperclllD clivori (ranitis undam 
''' ■■ Elicit : lib cadeniraacniD per leriamnrmn)' 
Saiaciet, acatebriaque areotia temp«rat arva." 

Vlty. GfOf^.I. 107. 
Soloinon mentions his own works of this kind : 
" I made me gardem, and paradiaei ; 
And I planted in them all kbuii of ^it4reea. 
I made me poob ef water, ' 
To water with them the grove flooriablng witb trees." 

EmIo. U. », t. 

Hairadrell, (p. 68.) has given a description of the retnains. astbey 
are said to be, of theao very pools made by Solomon, for the recep- 
tion and preservation of the waters of a spring, rising at a htne 
diatanco from them ; which will give us a perfect notion of the: cm- 
trivance and deaigq of such reservoira, " As for the poob, Qiey 
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are three in number, lying in a row above [each other; being 
so disposed, that the waters of the uppermost may descend into the 
second, and those of the second into the third. Their figure is qua- 
drangidar; the breadth is the same in all, amounting to about ninety 
paces ; in their length there is some difference between them ; the 
first being about one hundred and sixty paces long ; the second, two- 
hundred ; the third, two hundred and twenty. They are all lined with 
waU, and plastered ; and contain a great dcn>th of water.** 

The immense works, which were made by the ancient kings of 
Egypt, for recovering the waters of the Nile, when it overflowed, for 
such uses, are well known. But there never was a more stupendous 
work of this kind, than the reservoir of Saba, or Merab, in Arabia 
Felix. According to the tradition o^ the country, it was the ^ork 
of Balkis, that queen of Sheba who visited Solomon. It was a vast 
lake formed by the collection of the waters of a torrent in a valley, 
where, at a narrow pass between two mountains, a very high mole, 
or dam, was built. The water of the lake so formed had near twenty 
fathom depth ; and there ^ere three sluices at different heights, by 
which, at whatever height the lake stood, the plain below might be 
watered. By conduits and canals from these sluices the water wai 
constantly distributed in due proportion to the several lands ; so that 
the whole country for many miles became a perfect paradise. The 
Citf of Saba, or Merab» was situated immediately below the great 
dam: a great flood came^ and raised the lake above its asual height: 
the dam gave way in the middle of the night; the waters burst forth 
at once, and overwhelmed the whole city, with the neighbouring 
towns, and people. The remains of eight tribes were forced to 
abandon their dwelling, and the beautiful valley became a morass 
and a desert. This fo^ catastrophe happened long before the time 
of Mohammed, who mentiona it in the Koran, chap, xxxiv. See 
ako Sale, Prelim, sect. i. and Michaelis, Questions aux Voyageurs 
Danois, Nt). 94. Niebuhr, Descript. de I'Arabie, p. 940.* 



* Bbbop Lowth on Isaiah, cbap. i. ver 30. 
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henge of Wiltibire and Druid's cireles of Cmnbeiiaiid ;* mod of kt 
religions character, there can he- no- donht from the testimooy of 
Jnd. ii, 1 ; and 1 Sam. x. S; Hos. xii. 1 1. 

Tabernacle.}— Of the first State of a Tdhemocle it' is difficnlt todedde, 
as the nSnK (^^^A) of Gen. ix. dl, the Tent or Tahemacle, might 
.prohahljrf he the place of worship in those early days. The first 
which Moses ereeted for himself, is called, "QHID hiltft i^^^ 
muod Exod. xxxiii. 7.)f ^ Tahemacle of meeting. The next 
was that made for Jehovah, for His presence and serrice, and in 
obedience to His express • command (Exod. xl. 86«-99. 34. 35.). 
Dayid also bnilt one, in his own ci^, for the reception of the Ai^ 
{% Sam. vi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xvi. l.). Of the form and constrodion of 
this bnilding, its matei'ials, its contents, its migratory character and 
purposes, nothing can here be^giyen saTe their hare mentioii and 
reference* j: ''•,.- 

Tempie.>-The words Temple and Tabernacle may be someftiBMS 
used interchangeably for each other; bnt by the fbrmer T^Vl 
(kiekal) lepov, is most properly nnderstood, that most nlenfid 
structure for which Dayid made such costly prepanitions, and whid 
Solomon had the honour of completing, as the Sanotnmry, the pa- 
lace of the Most High. 1 Kinp^ . It — ^x. positiyely record tfw pro- 
ceedings of unparallded magnificence : and yet a second Temple 
was seen, whose *' glory" even surpassed Uiis (Hos. ti, 9.) ! of 
its yariouB courts and yast expence, much has been writtaB.|| "-^ ^' ' 

STnagogoet.}— The mention of Synagogues^ Svyayanyai, mnstmthe 
omitted, if it were only for the sake of adverting to a aiibjeet which 
demands to be better understood. Allusions, § howeyer, mnst ne- 
cessarily suffice. "^ 

Rooms and Houiei.)— Nor must the present sketch be closed, without 
at least referring to the upper rooms (Acts i. 13.) ; WrMoy, and 
the houses (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Colos. iv. IS.), occoy,f 
of Apostolic devotions and worship. And O ! that the simplicity 
and success of those primitive, glorious times, were again wiU 
nessed in our world ! 



• See some deeply ingenious disquisitionR from Gale, Stnkely, Borlase and 
others, in Hutchinson's Hist, of Cumberland, i. pp. 225—953. 

•f Parkhurst*s Heb. Lex. p. 7. We have not one passage in anj good 
writer of sufficient authority to induce us to thinli, that there were any tcwplcs 
in the world before the Jewish tabernacle was erected.— Naoc was at iML ased 
as ro (BtikJ and did not always mean a structure or temple, but only a plsce 
set apart for God*s worship. Homer has not described a temple^^-Shucklbrd^ 
Connect, of Sac. and Prof. Hist. i. pp. 325, 326. 

} Jenning's Jew. Antiq. p. 247 — 262 j Lamy's latrod. pp. 7&— S8; and 
Home's Crit. Introduct. iii. pp. 232—239; may answer every parpose. 

II << Prospect of the Temple, &c.*' by Dr. Lightfoot, i. pp. 1049— SOTO. CU- 
met's Bib. Encyclop. Tom. ii, on Temple. 

§ Jenning's Jewish Antiquities, pp.271 — 281. Godwyn*s Moses and Aaroa, 
pp. 60—72. 

% The inircnious reader may be f^ratified and edified by reading soae phi- 
loloipcal and historical expoailions of oucoq and outta in the ^ FncU and ev i de n ces 
on the subject of Baptism, &c.** by the late editor of Calmet, pp. 1 — 52. 
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SecL $.-^Religious Fesiivah* 

8eaK>ot.]-PerhaiM the word Seasont would have been more pro- 
perly introduced here, as this is the meaning to be attached to Fes- 
tivals in the present connexion. These were either periodically, as 
the ** Jubilee ;'* annually, as the *^ Expiation ;** monthly, as the 
** New Mooq;'* weekly, as the ^* Sabbath ;*' or daily, as the' 
** Morning and Evening sacrifices.** 

Sabbath.]— Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred repose, 
and called the Sabbath T\2llifT\\ although this name is some- 
times given to other festivals, as in Lev. xxv. 4 ; and also denotes 
a week (Matt, xxviii. 1 ; Luke xxiv. l ; Acts. xx« 7 ; and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2.). It was primitively enjoined, (Gen. ii. 3.) ; and afterwards 
repeatcxl, as a matter of course (Exod, xx« 10. li.). The change 
of the day among Christians, from the seventh to the first is sanc- 
tioned by the Apostles of Christ, by whom it was called (Rev. u 
10.) ; Kvpuuni J^Mcpa, the Lord*s Day. 

New Moons.)— Tne Jewish months, .being lunar, were originally cal- 
culated from the first appearance of the moon, on which t£^M*l 
CSW^H (rash chedshim) the beginning of months was celebrated, 

g^od. xii. % ; Numb, x* 10 ; Is. i. Id, 14.) It was in use probably he- 
re Moses ; was proclaimed by trumpets (Ps. viii. l— »3.) and sacri- 
fices ofiered, (Num. xxviii. 11 — 15.) 

Panover.]— The passover nD£)n fkepaachj instituted on the night 
of Israel's departure from Eg3rpt (Exod. xii.) is sometimes also 
called the feast or days of unleavened bread (Exod. xxiii. 15; 
Mark xiv. i ; Acts. xii. 3.) ; and was one of the most distinguished 
religious seasons among the Hebrews. The time and ceremonies 
of its observance, together with its ^ical signification, if rightly 
understood, will illustrate many texts of Scripture.* 

Dedication.)— The feast of dedication f mentioned in John x, 28. Eyvai- 
via) was instituted by Judas Maccabeu8,f in imitation of Uiose by 
Solomon and Ezra, as a grateful memorial of the cleansing of the 
second temple and altar, after profanement by Antiochus Epiphanus 
(1 Mac. iv. 52— -59.) A most joyous occasion. 

Jubilee.}— At the end of every forty-nine years, or in the fiftieth 
current year, was held the Jubilee, 7"1^, ^Lev. xxv. 8 — 10.) Its 
very great peculiarities— its politi(;al ana typical designs, are worthy 
of be&g minutely investigated and understood. Is it inferrible from 
Luke iv. 18, 19 ; that Christ began his mini8tr3r{ on a Jubilee ? 



• A judicious explaoation is ^ven in Hornets Crit. Introd. iii. pp. 324—337. 
t Schulzii Archsol. Hebr. pp 335. 336. Rebuidi Antiq. Heb. p. 534. Lamy*s 
Introdnct. pp. 128—138. 

} So it is maintained by Dr. Hales in bis Analys. vol. ii. book i. p. 379. 
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are lued for a swarm of bees, whose wonderfoi and re^lar poKtjr 
or economy in; their works,* it is well known resembles that of 
hnman socie^. Hence. manifestly comes the Syriae term for church 
IXrnSJ fodtkaj % Cor. zi. 8. and other texts. 

■ • • 

Sect. t.'^AsMociaied Memhen* 

8tiv«tkm.>-Who are the people and what is their character, re- 
presented in Scriptare, constitnting the Church of God, it is of no 
small interest or consequence to enquire? The record of Acts 
ii. 47, would alone be satis&ctory. - *0 r^ptop wpotrerlOti n)c ^miojur 
fftt^—^ cncXifacf, the Lord added those who. were sayed to the 
Church. In a state of actual salvation, from ^* the world, the flesh 
and the deyil," are all His additions : nor can He ever dispense 
with holiness among his worshipping assemblies. (Lev. z. 8—10; 
Ps. zeiii. 5 ; Is. Ixii. 19 ; Rom. i. 70* 

Fideiitf.]— Among the characteristics of this community, most es- 
pecially be noted, their fiiithfulness to themselves, to each otter 
and to ^e honour of God. How comprehensive are the snmmtiy 
records of Gen. v. 24 ; and vi. 8, 22 ! how important and com- 
plete are the requisitions of Ezod. xx. 5—17 ; Ps* tw ; Matt. v. 
tL vii ; and PhiL iv. 8 ! what an honour and happiness must attach 
to such a people 1 

co-o|wfmtioB.h-Bat every thing is included in the spirit of hearty 
and hkbitual co-operation, ^* striving together ;** or. as the avpa^ 
Xiyre^X fu^ ^hxv ^^ ^^^* ^* ^^* read, jointly contending with one 
soul. In a thousand places of both Testaments, is this spirit and prac- 
tice most impressively demanded : Ps. cxxxiii ; Is. xi. 12 — 14 ; and 
1 Cor. xii. Sl.xiii. 1 — 13, comprise all that is excellent and liAnou- 
rable in this most important particular. To increase their numbers, 
to proselytejl from the world, to wait and wish for the acoom- 
plisment of Sacred prophecy, to be united and unceasing in their 
exertions, is their imperative duty and highest joy. 

SecU 3. — Official Characters* 

Priest.]— A Priest, ]nD fcahenj ^UptvQy Presbyter or Sacerdos, 
is one who ministers§ in holy things. In the primitive ages of 



* This in interestingly noticed by Vir|pl, in his Georgies, \v. lin. 153—155. 

t <* Were saved,** must certainly be the rendering, if any heed be g^ven to 
granunar and the context, ver. 40. Bat how lamentably has this plain text be- 
come perverted and hackneyed, in the religious world 1—Doddrid^. Pui- 
hurst. 

t This word denotes the action of the combatants in the Olympic gfames, 
callea AOXi^rot, Athleta*. It signifies the g^reatest exertioDs of courage isd 
strength —Macknight's Apostol. Epistles, vol. ii p. 470. 

II UpoKTfiKvTOQy n:i (g^J a stranger, one who comes from another place or 
party .^Calmet*s Bib. Encyclop. Tom. ii. 

k Hcnoe Gr. Kovt^a I minister ; whence Biokoviw^ diaxovo^ and 
Parkharst*s Heb. Lex« p. 310. 
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the world Fathers and Princes thus officiated : and among the people 
of Israel, the office was confined to the family of Levi (Num. zvi, 
40.). Of their Priests* qualifications, functions, maintenance and 
privileges, and their High Priests, the Sacred Writings furnish the 
most abundant information.* This term is also applied to every be- 
lieving Christian, I Pet. ii. 5 ; Rev. i. 6. 

Prophet* i-The Prophets, HSl (raehj Seer, and >i^3i fnuhiaj 
Tlpoiprirrjgj were eminently distinguished, as inspired of God to give 
instruction to the world. The manner of giving their addresses 
varied according to circumstances ; as, nttering them aloud in a 
public place (Is. Iviii. 1.), affixing them to the gates of the Tem- 
ple (Jer. vii. 2.), removing their goods out of the city (Ezek. 
xii. 7.). Several other particulars would here claim attention,f and 
affi)rd much useful Scriptural exposition. . * 

Bishop.}-A Bishop, EiriffKowo^j (to which the *PpSJ fpequidj of 
Neh. xi. 22. corresponds,) an Overseer, or, according to the New 
Testament, the Pastor of a Christian society. How faithfully and 
fully are his competencies described (1 Tim. iii. ); and is the mi- 
nute specification of Bishops and Deacons, being exclusively given, 
an intimation that these are the only two official characters, of 
permanent^ utility in the Christian church ? 

Deacoos.}-The idea of an attendant, or servant is the import of 
Acarovocy Deacon ; whose first institution is recorded Acts vi,; 
and whose qualifications are also given in l Tim. iii. Of Deacon- 
ness,|| see Rom. xvi. 

Sect. 4. — Remarkable Periods. 

» 

Old Testament.]— Within the extended range§ of the Old Testament, 
history, there might be selected next to the scenes and state of 
Paradise the days of Seth,-*of Enoch,— of Noah, connected with- two 
worlds, — Job and his *' Friends** — Melchisedek — Abraham and his 
Family — Moses and Aaron — Joshua — Samuel and his contemporary, 
Sampson — David — Solomon — Elijah and a long succession of Pro- 
phets — Reformation of the Jews under Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Apocnrphai.}— Then follows, what may be called, the Apocryphal age 
of the Church, — the long space of 400 years ; during a part of which 
the Maccabean exploits are recorded and renowned* 



• Godwyii*s Moses and Aarou.— Jennings* Jew. Antiquities.— Lamy^B Intro- 
duct. 

f Most instructively considered in ^ Cbap. iv. on the Prophets** of Home*s 
Grit. Introduct. iv. pp. 153 — 162. 

I Panre 32. of Profession of Faith, iu the Ordination Services of Rev. J. W. 
at Carlisle, 1813. 

II This female Church officer continued long to be useftil and popular among 
the faithful ; but is g^radnally more rarely adverted to by ecclesiastical writers, 
and ceases to be mentioned in connexion with church services, a:ter A.D. IOOOj^ 
Ed. of Calmet*s Bib. Encyclop. :<. 

§ The chronological order «f the Scriptvrb Manual is here follewed; as 
the roost natural and therefiirt moat eorrect. 

Vol. II. « M 
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tfew Teibnint}-To die rMords of tM New Yesteineiitf w<6 rnoBt re- 
emr with pleeidiar interest ; — ibtfie hkinistry aiidsociety bftfae Son of 
Ck>d, the widely extended traveh and triottipha of his Apotfdes, voA 
th^ glorious " Rerelations'* of his ^^belored Disciple/* 

Chap. VI. 

SfiCtARIBS. 

This is a subject whioh applies Terj {lartially hideedf to tfte 
Sdriptnres, howeyer great may be its connetion and voMuemtL wiA 
Ecclesiasticiil histofy. The prevalence of Some in the later periods 
of Jewish history, and the repeated* eondenuDation of all rcffiigMas di- 
visions and part)r which the New Testament deddedly' pMMidimess» 
ik^ih to be the chief particnlars for present obserratMHi^. 

Sect. K— y^PwwA. 

sadchiccei.)— The Sect of the Saddncees, Sod^Mracoc, J eri V Od Hs 
name from pTTV fTscidnqJ a celebrated Jew,* who fired in the 
third century before Christ. The summary of liietr belief is Com'- 
p\9^ iti Matt. jaoL, 23 ; Acts xxiii. 8. They are Reported to have 
maintained a very strict adherence to the letter of Scriptnro» dBs- 
durd&ng tradition altogether ; and their numeneal deficicmy ^^ 
amply compensated by the dignityf and eminence of those who em- 
braced their tenets. 

Phariteet.}— The Pharisees, ^apitraiot, were the most numerous and 
distinguished;^ sect among the Jews. The import of their name, 
from 2ns fphereshj to separate, intimated the haughty preten- 
sions of their sanctimonious character : a better description cannot he 
given, than that in Luke xviii. 9; IlfTrotOorac 1<I>* eavrolc 8ri eltrl ^/kqccm, 
1^ ^JwOtvSvrac rdg Xoiirdg^ — " Persuaded in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despising others.** Repeated allusions|| are msHcle to 
them and their proceedings. 

Eifenesi— The Esseues, whatever be the origin of their name,§ are 
not expressly named in any of the Sacred books ; yet are fhey con- 
jectured to be alluded to on several occasions ; as, Matt. xix. lit ; 
Rom. xii. 13; Col. ii. 18, 23 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9. How they have not 
beeu at all noticed, whether owing to their eremitic or unexcep- 
tionable life, it is difficult unhesitatingly to prove. 



* Antigoni Spcchfet Synagogfse magnse post deftoctuni Siraeonete Jvltem, 
Baccessoris, discipulo. — Mintert's Gr. Lex. 

t Acts. V. 17, xxiil. O.-^JoseiAius Antiq. Jud. lib. ziii. c 10. Sect. 6 7. Ub. 
xviii. c. 1. Sect. 4. 

t Perhaps they sprang up together with the Sattduc^eik— Honie*« Orit. 
Introd.iii. p. 393. 



H Seenuiuy iki Home's Crit. Introd. iii. pp.304 — 307. 



. We talLe an^n fchoMidimJ of the Psalms and the AAsideaiit in the 
Maccabees to be their true souroft. P*. lAvlii. «. hdtsiv.O. Volg.^CtfiMt^ Bib. 
Eocyclop. Tom. i. " Essenes." 
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Sect» ^'^C/^hHans, 

s«ct and Heresy.]— The term aifK^vCf* A» election, a choice, was used 
in our Sayiour*s time as equivalent to class, party or sect. Thus, 
it ouf kt to be read also llirovgbont the *^ Acts of ^k^ Apostles ;*' 
n«t omitting Chapt. xxiv. 14 ; nor is its sense materially difibrent in 
the Epistles, Among the Jews, hoirsvar, tbeiire f^ero na s e par ate 
eommnnities formed : the same tan»}e a«d the same synag^igves, 
were attended alike by Pharisees and by Saddnoees ; nay, they were 
often of both parties in the Sanhedrim, and even in the priesthood. 

schiun.i— S^cff^ia, oftoB oocsTS ID the New Testament, though ren- 
dered schism only once by our translators. Breach or rupture is its 
Hteral import : appl3riBg to objects merefy material, as Matt. he. 16 
otto flA^ li dWy ef ent, as John vii. 43 ; and to the want of affection 
tqdconlkil unity, as I Cor. I. lo. Its Scriplural and Ecdesiastleal 
aeeeptationa do not harmooize.f 

AndchfMiiD.v-The spirit and praetice of ChrMaft 8(»ctariaBism are 
decidedly at variance with the will of Christ, and opposed to the ek* 

e^ess deielarMmM of his word. What can be qiore explicit than 
is owa; iDJuDctiens^ (Matt, xxtii. 8—19.) ; or more iafeQigiblt 
thanlus Apqstkrs remonstrance (i Cor. i. lo— l7.)Ht This is' the 
worst ** Antichrist,*' that ew* woPklba»ev«r seett! 

ccBMimbto^>«-BuC on ervery gvowid of correct thinkiiig, aa well as of 
Christian principle, is it to be cendemned : ki ftrther proof of 
which, let Hie expressiveg words of i Tim. ri. 9 — 0. be philologically 
and feelingly examined. It is disreputitble to the memory of vene- 
tatsd worthies, as if the reformers would haye lent their names fbr 
overeising domination over the consciences of their successor^ ; i( 
b mphtlosophical, for the party namet do not Aiity discrimina^ 
the characteristic peculiarities of the persons by whom they ai(e aS* 
suraed ; it is injurious and reproaenfiil,^ in the extreme, as 
breaking the mneh needed oneness of the Saints (Ezek. Xxxvif*. 
16>-^d8.), as inducing a suspicion of the truth ofChratianity (John 
xyii. 91.), as <* scattering fire-brands, arrows and death,** in thf 
world. O Christians! be consistent; and erinee yonf undirided 
attachment to *^ that worthy n amb by the which ye are called.** 

• PreUinin. DisMrtat to the Gospeb, by Or. G. CampbeU^ Db. iz. part iv. 



t ^ Schim in Scriptural aw, is one thiag, and SobiaM ia Ecrlgifawtiral ase, 
aQother.**-^Ib. p. 386. 

{ The Hearned notes of this celebrated anthor may here be refd, an gttinttag 
tbe truest interpretation, iii, pp. 104| 105. 

II We can read this rebuke of die CoriathiaQs and relaafai i^ataribW all tb^ 
while, tliat the rebuke stril^es aKire ssT^rely agiuiMt i)s, thaa it cQ4 sgaifitt tl^eia. 
Has not this been uniTena^ly tbe method ifi tbe Gbriitian wo|id fi^ many ages ?— 
Lectures on Sjrttem. Tlieol. ke, by Or. 6. Clunpbell, p. 83. 

§ Np^wy c. r. \. t^ck of qusstioos ^r of the wrangUng diaiBase!---Wilkin*ii 
Serm. p. 73. 

% Menrest al^in to tbe Castes of flindaiapi !— For tbdr maltifttrity of fect% 
see Rousseaa*s Vocab. of EMt Indies, p. St. 

n M a 



Thp aDonoB* to idot« aad UoUlroo* <prmeue«* •!« trstxti- 
tmg\j manj ; not lbi»e wbidi pr«Tul«d udm^ Ibe Hebr«wa oolj, 
tml amoftf seTcral otber nabont and p«opl« of anli^lT. Ah abl« 
svrrej <rf ih<*#, as repres««ic(l in the Bibbcal WriOiifs, wooU be 
higblv imporUnl and Tahable. 

Sett. 1. — Gfnrral AlUiioai, 

■vii—The woH Iilol ■£ iiDiBeduIelj frwN iitaXor, an insg*. ■ 
reprMeiilabon ; correspoBiling* wiih the I VW fttmlawt/ *>( S^iiyh. 
Hcsiii. 5« ; or the 'ypQ (petal J of EsodT si, * ; or ibe (_J'/'jH 
falilimj of Is. xx. iJ ; or the 330? f"'**^/ of Exek- i^t. I*. 
The (ereral ^^lUtioos mi^t not be nnworthy of a cnl>r»l and 
comparative inrealigation. 

t»npn iBri Hamj.]— The preeiae origin and rise of idoUlry does not ap- 
p^ufrom any exp'idt testtnionr of historic rerard. It is coajeetsml 
from Gen. vi. 3. compared with Rom. i. S3, to have prentiied be- 
fore the 6ood, (Jnde iv.). Not long aAer thai period we can trace 
iU history |Gen.xxsL ig. 30 ; Josh, xxit, *.) ; bat to that hiatotTt 
a mere reference can now be made. 

Hkkx'tp'i'c^)- A gainst the bieroglvpbic fig^ures or stones of the Egyp- 
tian*, the meaning' of which was known only to the priaats, as 
express prohibitioa is rec«rded in Lev xx*i. I ; with these stoaM 
idolatry was practised, in Egypt they were regarded as tlw god 
Tboth; and ao late as Ezekiel's Hays (riii. 8—11.), a spedea of 
this prevailed among the Jewa.^ 

OniiuiiaK}-To a very considerable extent was the coston of divia- 
iiig carried, and in Dent. six. 10. II. no fewer than aeTen sorts of 
dinners into fntnrily are enumerated. Three kinds of diTinatk>n|| are 
particularly mentioned in sacred history ; by tbe cnp, as Gen. xlii> 
5; byarrows, aa Ezek. xxL t\; and by the staff, as Has. iv. IS. 

Sect. 2. — Idoh of the Cmaaxitei. 

Biiipm y-A deity of the Hoabites and Midianites was Baal-peor, 

• Sk Bi3«Xi>f t(t; idtCTSMii^; illoatrated io Minlert's Gr. Lex-aftbc 



t "Od the Origin, PraKTaii,Pr«nleDee and Dccbw of Idolatnr, b j Ihr Rer. 
Gtargt TowMCdd ;" Ibe reader may fiod a terls oT papm Tcry well wrinea 
ia th: CloMtieal Journal, canmmdiiK in No, xDi. p. SW, ogmFririag •■ ablt 
re*i*ir of the Abonle pnidiictloiii o? BiTanl lad Fftber, and liiafStjitg Ibc 
•object in ■ judidom iDUinfT. 

I CoBimnlarie* no tbe Lam of Mtaea, bj the bte Sr J. D. HMaaia, 
Tol. It. pp. M — W. 

tl AopHfifd and esplaiscd io Hocae't Crit. Inlrod. UL p. M»— Ml. 
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(Numb. xsv. 1 — d), HVfQ 7I/3» supposed be the same as the Pria- 
pus of the Romans, and worshipped with similar obscene rites (Hos. 
IX. 10; see also Ps. cyi. 98.)* 

Rimmon.]— )^Q*^ Rimmon was an idol of the Syrians, but. not wor- 
shipped by the Israelites: it is mentioned in 2 kings v ; and is sup- 
posed to have been the same as the Jupiter of the ancients. 

Asun.]-f\lDIMi/Jf Astart (Jud. ii. 3; I Sam. xxxi. 10; I Kings 
XXV ; 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) is generally understood to have been 
the moon ; though in later times this idol became identified witii the 
Syrian Venus, and was worshipped with impure rites. Astarte is 
still worshipped by the Druses of Mount Lebanon. 

Sect. 3. — Idols of the Greeks and Romans, 

Jupiter and Mercury.}— The Supreme deity was Aia» Jupiter ; and 'Ep^ijc* 
Mercury, who was the God of eloquence and messenger of the other 
deities. The allusion to them, in Acts xiv, is well recollected. 

DUiM.)— The Diana (Aprtfug) of the Greeks and Romans was wor- 
shipped with most solemnity at Ephesus, Acts xix ; but time and 
space would fail to detail particulars here. 

Conclusion. 

In closing the present Division of his Synoptical Outline, the 
writer must request his readers to excuse the very ffreat brevity 
which he is obliged to observe ; and to supply the obvious deficien- 
cies by their own farther researches in this hitherto unfiithomed mine 
of heavenly treasure. 

[NATuaAL Science in the next.] 
Manchester, J. W. 



• HeDce the learned Selden conceived that this idol was the Hune as Plato.— 
De Diis. Syrie. Syntag. 
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ON THE 8TBIAC TERM TRjl>?ITJlTED • KAPTtSM." 
The tearaed aad verv iogenioos Editor of Calmel, in an article 
eatitled as above, in llie " PragmflnU," (No. 615.) subJMnMl to 
that work, has alrennouslj contcoded fbu Ihe Sjriac word for 
BaplifiQ) wholly militates against tbe idea of immersion, a« prac- 
tised b}' our brethren the Baptists. 1 am far from being a conrerl 
to their s;-st«m, and still farther ironi wishing lo make converts of 
others; but I think candour and Inilh require an investigation of 
the worthy and laudable writer's stalemeal. His words are the fol- 

" We have said that ■ John was distingnisIiedasTaE Baptist; 
and it is certain thai be used the Syriac luigoagc, it is no less cm- 
tain ibat Jesus also spake in Syriac, and in that language he gate 
his cODimands. It has often speared lo me wonderful, that gentle- 
men who attach peculiar importttace to a certain term not nnfre- 
quent in tbe Gospel Itislory, Aould he conlant to investigate a 
translation of the original term, when reference lo Ihe onginal 
itself would settle its import completely. When John said, * I bap- 
tize,'' — he did not speak Greek, but Byrlac ; when onr Lord com- 
miesioncd bis Apostles (Malt, xxviii, 19-), 'Go, baplhtail oatioBs,'— 
be ceiiainl; used the Syriac term in the Syriac sense ; and whit 
that aense is. Ihe books of those Baptists detcnnine with aouile evi- 
dence. To avoid mistake, I give entire Nu&dehg's exjilaiiatian 
of tbe word, as it stands in bis Index. : 

" 'i'SV i«l'niit, baplizaEil. Et pe. Pass. /(, colorem froxit. 
vol. i. p. 34. 9. baptizemini ; baptizare animag veslras, iii. 66. 13- 
Dicam vubis de vcstibns albis. en ^ibw 4ii tersicolores colorem 
snam (rasernnt. 1W3V< 'Mcdira, lavacrum, digiti. Chaldee, 
CJlTSifi tier«tco/or. — Duodecim versicotores-^ctifiMkgmm, 
pietaqHe imaginet.' 

" 'i^SVf to stain with radonra, (e baptiaa, aad sepaaMOf, m 
varioiV J>l)|£es, it mawiB to dnw a colour [over a white aufice] 
vol. i. p. 84. line Q. Be baptised; to Iraptise joia ffittoia, iii. p. 
66, 1. 13. I speak to you of your white garments, o«er which a va- 
riety of colours have been drawn, t. e. biptized, ^Jf^)t, coloared 
fluids ; baths [in which coloared fluids are contained ?]; fingen. It 
answers to the Chaldee Q^3V3V) changing colours for, atripes].— 
Twelve changing colours [or, stripes of twelve different ooloart] 
a statne painted of the colours of life, — a picture painted tlia nabnal 
colours of the fignre.' 

" The import of the Chaldee term referred to, m&y easily be 
imderstood from Jer. zii. 9 : ' tn;y heritage is to me aa ■ tpeckM 
bird ;' hut, if this denote the striped hyiena, u Bochart contend*, 

* Fr«D tbenmibrity of the Sjrriac letten y and S, it is emoemalj pnlri 
SUiBlid rns, Ac, Is the ori^ioal article at tbe Pragneota. W. G. Wehava adifttd 
tb* Hebrew inat«*d orihe Syriac cbaractrr, a> being oiore ^eneiallj kaowa.^^. 
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or a wioit led serj^entf as othors sappote, the impact c^ tlie tenp is 
equfdly preserve^. And again, from Jndg. y. SO.^r^To Siaera a 
jprey ii divers colours of needle work, of diver colo^^rs of needle 
•work on botli sides.* What is truly remarkable ip these passages 
is, that the variegations of the coloars have nothing to do with Che 
intervention of moisture, or wetting, in any form whatever. 

*Slf tb^Dyft picture painted the natural colours of life, is said 
iQtbeS^riac.totbe^a/>^22reii,-»-if bysucbpainting astatue iabaptized^^^ 
if the same garment be baptized of twelve different Qoloura— if man 
observes to woman, ' The white garment that you wore formerly was 
handsQQie enough, why is it now baptized with a runniiig patem of 
jAowers?* |ithis is the<sense of the .passage referred to by No.R3fi|iiO'], 
.—rif the By.riac term radically and primarily means, to draw a oolpvr 
ii.ver a aur^^ ; to stain it ;— how say some that baptism is nothing 
(but dipping f Can a garment be dipped so as to produce stripes 
si^n it }^~^tripes of tWelt.e different colours y in the same piece? 
Can a running pattern of flowers be obtained by dipping ? Can a 
4P4Ctur€|, a »statue, be coloured with the natural colours ^i life, jn 
their proper places, by dipping? The thing is impossible. And 
•tUs iUnstration admits of no appeal : we s^re now at the fountain 
.(i^ad: we are boimd to acknowledge that our Lord, as well as John 
.the Baptist, employed this Syriac term in the Syriac sense of it ; 
fin that of its daily application, in which the Apostles, who spoke. this 
language, would understand it* In fact, in this sense it is used in 
(the New Testament ; for when the Apostle writing to the Hebrews 
{{i%» id:]t, mentions diverse bt^tisms^ as, * the sprinkling of th^ 
(blood pflHills and goats* — that wba staining ; the * sprinkling of the 
.a^hes of the heifer* — that waa staining ; and as soch,.DO doubt, it 
'Hoiildi^ppoar when it fell on linen, or other -white garments. Was 
iiotftbis its intention, as a ritual token, visible to aU?** 

All this might be well enough if ^SV/'^^^fav^ were the only<Symc 
word used for Baptism, pr if to.t^aia or streak wit hcoiloftrs were the 
only, or primary, sense of that word : but unfortunately this is not 
,4ie oase : j/3V {tx^vay the word in question,) occurs<buta few times 
4n the ancient Syriac i^ersiop of the New Testament, the Pesheeto, 
and never in the sense of baptizing or Aprinkling^ »but either in 
that of dipping f^ uifishing. Thus in Matt. xxvi. 2d. ** And he 
.answered and 6aid,tHe -who dippeth^ }J^)p^9 ^deizovaj \m hand 
with me in the dish, the. same shall betray ima:-' :«pnI so also in the 
parallel passages, Markjiiv. ^; John ;Kiii. a6: ,«uid in Luke xvi.^ 
24. it is said of the rieb man that *< be cried .with a l<Aid voioe 
and said, Fkther Abrahsim, have im^fcy upon jne, and send La- 
zarus that he may .dip, jHIUf 2*1 fden^tzpfH^J the top of his 
finger in water aid ^moisten ^lay tongue, lor lol 1 tarn grievably 
tormented in this flame:" .and again in Luke vii. dd.'(and also 44.) 
** And she stood .behind him at .hisfleet, and wept .and tfaegan to 
uHuhy H^^y^ fmetsiavojf his feet with her tears.*' In the passage 
.of the. Epistle to the H^^rews .|o whioh ithe editor of Calmet refers, 
.the word is not JfjXHt^ but DD*1» which properly denotes rto 
^sprinklcj adsperjitj — conspersit^ S€H a af. The word JfJSt .occurs 
also a few times in the Syriac version of the OJd Tc^stamaut, add is 
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applied to tke dipjnmg of hptmp m blood (E»mL n. M.); Ibe 
mptflig of the fwt in oil (l>eiit. tooSL d4.)» <Mr ib wmter (loik iii. 
15.f, or in Mood (Pftal. faLviii. S4.) ; in ttm lotter pnange aMwerinf 
to tlie Helirew word IHID fmmekaizj, to plunge tii or hmirme^ and 
in the othera to yy (^ fta»mil to dip^ humerge^ plunge, dye ; and, 
fike Ihia word, theSyriac JfDV appeara prUnmrify to denote to dip, 
and thence to tinge or d^^e with a eerUin cohHir, which ia naoallT, 
though not alwaya, performed by dipping. A greea bly to thia the 
learned Caatdl eiqilaina it by tinxit, tniiufendo taeit^ nbiuit, f^P^ 
tizwoit), ' inftdt, ** to dip, waah by ^pping^ waah, (baptise) dye.** 
Bat, bcMiide thia, the word which iaalwayaoMd to denotoki|>ltnB, 
in the ancient Syriac ToraioB of die New Teatament, ia not VfCt bat 
*TC8^» famadj which 8cH A af thoa enqduna : t^iuii je, mbtutms, ta- 
tinetus immersus in aquam^ baptixatus est. AfhifAfinumersiifh^ 
tixavit. Heb. ^pjf, sietit. Arab. *iqp> rf a/ltore, colvamd, nali 
#n#fi««tr, fkUit stabilivitf erexit. finxif, ftaplunotr. Con- 
jog, ii, Falrif tfa^fiantf, colaama pa/eve. Baptixmeit. Omj. T 
BapH:tiil«f ykff. ** To wash oneaelf, to be waahed, <4nP^ ~ 



mefaed in water, baptized. Aphely to iannerae, baptise. Heb. *]Pp> 

a pSr 



to atand. Arab. *1?y« to aup port by a higher tinny , b y ^ 
or pole, to prop, to make ateamat, erect: to dip, baptise. Cbnf. ii. 
to prop, aapport by a colomn or pole : to baptise. Conjng. t. 
to be baptised.** Castbli. eaphdna it in a aimilar maaneir : on wineh 
MicHABLis obeenres: in hoc haptixandi significaHmte comftrunt 
kaud pauci cum Hehraico ^V3ff* atetit, ita ut, atare, at#, alare ia 
flomine, illoqne mergi. Mihivertsimilius^tdiversuM plane mh, (Heb.) 
*TZ2|I/ iitemmque aiiqua permutatione ortum ex (Arab.) TVSJf 
suhmergere. ** In this signification of baptising not a tew have com- 
pared it with the Hebrew *l)Qtr, to standi so that to Uand naght be 
to stand in a river^ and to be immersed in it. To me it appears 
more likely to be quite distinct from (the Heb.) TPJ/y ftod to be de- 
rived by a permutation of a letter from (the Arab.) I\Oif* to dip, 
or plunge.^* 

Having thus investigated the true sense of the Syriac words 
used for bap t ism , I think the weight of evidence evidently prepoo- 
derates in favour of immersion. Both words primarily and nsnany 
denote to dip or immerge ; and cannot, by any exertion, be brougbt 
to denote sprinkling or pouring. It is true that J/^Y i* osed for 
variegating with colours by painting or streaking ; but this is 
evidently a secondary sense of the word, derived from the nsasl 
mode of dying by dipping: not by sprinkling or pouring, in 
which sense the word is not used. And, if even this were not the 
case, the word *lQt/, which is always used for the Greek /Sa«Ti{^w, 
is clearly to dip or immerge, or wash by immersion, ** As we are 
now at the fountain head,'* and ** are bound to acknowledge that 
our Lord, as well as John the Baptist, employed,*' not ** this Sy- 
riac word," that is, J^^V^ but either of these Syriac terns 
in the Syriac sense of them ; what sense can we anppose the 
Syrians to attach to them? Certainly not' that of sprtnkling or 
pouring ; but of immersion or washing : ** and this illustration 
admits of no appeal." W. G. 
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OF POE IC IMAGERY FROM SACRED TOPICS. 

An error which is apt to mislead those who peruse, without sufficient 
attention and information, writings of so old a date as the poe- 
tical writings of the Hebrews, is; that of accounting vulgar, 
mean, or obscure, passages which were probably regarded among 
the most perspicuous and sublime by the people to whom they were 
addressed. Now, if with respect even to that imagery which is bor- 
rowed from objects of nature and of common life {of which we have 
just been treating], a caution against such an error was proper, it 
will surely be still more necessary with respect to that which is bor- 
rowed from the sacred mysWies of religion. For, though much of 
that imagery, which was taken by the Hebrew writers from the ge- 
neral ikce of nature, or from the customs of common life, was pe- 
culiar to their own country, yet much, it must be confessed, was 
equally familiar to the rest of the world ; but that which was sug- 
gested by the rites and ceremonies of religion, was altogether pecu- 
liar to themselves, and was but little known beyond the limits of Ju- 
daea. Since, therefore, this topic in particular seems to involve many 
such difficulties and inconveniences, it appears deserving of a 
a serious investigation ; and such investigation will tend to restore, 
in some degree, the real majesty of the Hebrew poetry, which seems 
to have shone forth in former times with no ordinary splendour. 

The religion of the Hebrews embraced a very extensive circle 
of divine and human economy. It not only included all that regarded 
the worship of God ; it extended even to the regulation of the com- 
monwealth, the ratification of the laws, the forms and administra- 
tion of justice, and nearly all the relations of civil and domestic life. 
With them almost every point of conduct was connected, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with their religion. Things which were held 
least in esteem by other nations, bore among them the sanction of 
divine authority, and had a very close alliance with both the more 
serious concerns of life and the sacred ceremonies. On these ac- 
counts it happens, in the first place, that abundance of metaphors 
occur in the Hebrew poetry deduced from sacred subjects ; and fiir- 
ther, that there is a necessity for the most diligent observation, lest 
that very connexion with the affairs of religion should escape us. For, 
should we be mistaken in so material a pomt — should we erroneously 
account as common or profane what is in its nature divine ; or should 
we rank among the mean and the vulgar, sentiments and images 
which are sacred and sublime — it is incredible how much the strength 
of the language, and the force and majesty of the ideas, will be de- 
stroyed. Nothing in nature, indeed, can be so conducive to the 
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Sn««ls, theforce of which, tbcRfere, DomodeTa language noexprMs. 
fo 'imagery, iade«cl, which the H*brew vrit^ts nrald employ, was 
i^ually scbpted with this tu tb« display (as far as the bamsn powvn 
can ccM)c«t*e or depict the subject) at the infiniti! majesiv of Goii. 
" Jbhotah" IK therefore introduced by the Pulitiist, as ** doibod 
with glory and with sirptigth*," he is " girded with powerf ;'* whifh 
are ihf *ery terms appropriated to the deacribiii^ of the dresa and or- 
nameaU of the priests. 

Thus far may appear plato and iadisputablf ; but there are other 
psssa^es, the beauty of which lies still moro remote from comoion 
observation. In that most perfect ode, which celebrates the imnten- 
siiy of the oumtpreseDl Deity, and the wisdom of thediriae Artificer 
ia forming the bnniaa bodv, the author uses a metaphor deriTed from 
the most subtleanof the Phrygian workman: 



Whoever observes ibis (in truth he will not be able to obserre it ia 
the commgn transUtions) , and at the same time reflects opon the 
wonderful mechanbm of the human body, the various impficaltoiu 
of the veins, arteries, fibies, and membranes ; the " undescribable 
texture" of the whole fabric ; may. indeed, feel the beanly a d 
gracefulness of this well-adapted m«taphor, but will mias much of iti 
force and sublimity, unless be he apprized thai (he art of destgning 
in needle-work was wholly dedicate'd to the use of the sanctuary, and, 
by a direct precept of the divine law, chiefly employed in fumisfaing 
a part of the aacerdotal habit§, and the veils for the (!DI ranee of the 
tabernacle. Thus, the jwel comp^r.-s the wisdom of the divine Ar- 
tificer with the most estimable of human arts, that art whiA was 
dignified by being coasecrated altogether to the use of religion ; aod 
the workmanship of which was so exquisite, that even the sacred 
wiilings seem toatlribuleil toaaupemattiTal guidance.ll 

Another topic may also be adduced, whichwill soggest serenlM- 
markable examples to Ihia purpose. There is one of tbiHebrew pagmi, 
which has been long since diatingiuBhed by nniveraal a^irobatisii ; 
the subject is the wtadom and design of tbe Crealor in tbe formatisB 
of the nniveme ; — it will heeaaily perceived that we have in riew (be 
hundred and fonirtb Psalm, The exordiiun is moat sublime, asd 
consists of a delineation of the dirine Hajesty and power, as exem- 
plified in tbe admirable conatitution of nature. On th^ subject, 
since it is absolutely necessary to employ figurative language, tbe 
jwet has introduced such metaphors as were accounted by the He- 
brews the moat magnificent and most worthy; for all of tbem are bor- 
rowed from the Tabernacle : but it will be necessary^ to quote the 
passage itself, and to endeavour lo explain it as briefly aa possible. 

•Pnl.idii.l. t Pnl. Ixv.7. 

tPial.cuxix. Itt. 

(EiMl.uviU.3»}iiTi.36iUvii.i6.CDmpareEMk.xvl. 10,13. !». 
||SeeExod.xaxT.3<>— 36. 



Of Poetic Imagery from Sacred Topics. 6o<> 

The poet first expresses his sense of the greatness and power 
of the Deity in plain and familiar language ; and then breaks out in 
metaphor : 

Thou art invested with ni]\|etty and glory. 

Where observe the word (£^3/ (lahash^ to invest) is the word al- 
ways used to express the ceremony of putting on the sacerdotal 
ornaments. 

Corering thytelf with light as with a garment. 

The Light in the Holy of Holies, the manifest s^^mbol of the divine 
Presence, is figured under this idea* ; and this singular example is 
made use of figuratively to express the universal and ineffable glory 
of tied. 

Stretching oat the heavens as a curtain : 

n?^^ (yertit^aA) is the word made use of, and is the very name 
of those curtains with which the Tabernacle was covered at the top 
and round about. The Seventy seem to have had this in view, when 
they render it kttruhppta (as a skinf ; whence the Vulgate sicut 
peliem (which is a literal translation of the Septuagint) : and another 
of the old translators ^ep/xa, a hide or skin. 

Laying the beams of his chambers in the waters : 

In these words the poet admirably expresses the nature of the air, 
which, from various and floating elements, is formed into one regu« 
lar and uniform mass, by a metaphor drawn from the singular con- 
struction of the Tabernacle : for it consisted of many difierent parts, 
which might be easily separated, but which were united by a curious 
and artful junction and adaptation to each other. He proceeds : 

Making the clouds his chariot ; 
Walking upon the wings of the wind : 

He had before exhibited the divine Majesty under the appearance 
which it assumed in the Holy of Holies, that of a bright and dazz- 
ling light : he now describes it according to that which it assumed, 
when God accompanied the ark in the pillar of a cloud, which was 
carried along through the atmosphere. That vehicle of divine Pre- 
sence is, indeed, distinguished in the Sacred History by the particu- 
lar appellation of a chariot.^ 

Making the winds his messengers, 
And his ministers a flaming fire. 

The elements are described as prompt and ready in executing the 

commands of Jehovah, as angels, messengers, or ministers serving 

at the Tabernacle, the Hebrew word being exactly expressive of the 

latter sense. 

Who founded the earth upon its bases: 



• See £xod. xl. 34—38. Ley.XTi.2. Numb. ix. 15, 16. 1 Kings^ viii 10, 
11. 2 Chron. vii 1, 2. A similar allusion, laai. iv. 5 Ix. 2, 19. Zech.il. ft 
Rev. xxi. 23. 

t Compare Exod. xxvi. f, Slc. with the Septuagint. 

1 1 Chron xxviil. 18. 6t% also ficeliis. xHx. 8. 
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" I irill nat," to ibe retire of parental soUcUatioii, aad in mimf hap- 
pier Dtooieot repent, sod obey tbe cammaiMl whiA tbey oppoaed, 
Honian safarity wt fnistnled and hoouD penrirafioQ ieemti. 
Thi? first is made last, and the last becomes finL 

The little, therefore, that nuui knows b confiaed lo tbe preSMil ; 
and that little is «l'>«ly anjnired. Tbe stafwlard of oar power it not 
reached at onee. The child advances by tardy degrees to the !■•- 
tarilT of bis judg-ment ; aod by the aid of roucb culture attains 
at length *' the fulness of the stature" of his iDind. Erery day 
adds some stroke to the painting: widens aod swells tbe origii>al 
ovtline ; till years gire harmony, constslenry, and beauty to Ibe 
whole piece. Onr conceptions are nlways mde at first ; aitd are 
mooldeid into shape, or polished into splendonr, by the band of tine. 
We find occasion ofWn to alter onr original plan ; often to dexiale 
from it ; often to abandon the first idea altt^ether. The most simple 
derice of art reqoii^ time lo bring it to perfection. The mdest bnt 
of oar forefotbers was not erected in one day : and in that ronsii 
ontlioe are to be traced the principles upon which tbe palace of tlie 
monarch, and the temple of religion, were afterwards, by tbe woc- 
derful progression of human powers towards perpetual improremefil. 
founded. Such is man ! — capable of almost boundless adTancement. 
yet in his clearest conceptions and bis wisest arrangetnents, requir- 
ing lime to touch and to retouch, to alter and to deliberate, lo prose- 
cute and to mature his designs. 

But God is (he same perfectly wise Being from first to latl. 
*' His ways are not as our ways, and his thoughts are not a? onr 
thoughts ; his uoderetanding is infinite." His conceptiont and 
plans are complete from the beginning. Years can add nothing to 
tbe stores of his knowledge. The magnitude and extent of lus 
schemes perplex, distract and overwhelm us. We are unable lo hold 
the several linLs of the intinite chain together ; and living but an 
hour we cannot comprehend designs which grasp elemily. The past, 
the present, and the future, are all before him, are all alike lo fain. 
His purpose, his providence, and his work are all unitwl. Thousands 
of years may intervene between the design and its accoiBplishiMnt, 
bol the thread is unbi^ken. A few months delay in onr plans abates 
our ardour, and frequently makes us relinquish them altog«tber. But 
centuries rcTolve, and the purpose of Deity continues tbe aanw ; hit 
proridence is silently and secretly fulfilling bis pleasure; and Qtt 
issue although delayed lo the thousandth year, is infaDib]^ certain. 
Wbenever he has poured a little ray of light upon the ratnre, and 
directed the human eye to fbllow it, and tbe human tongue to dadsre 
it, tbe event has justified the prediction ; and the inference is iiinis 
tible, that while man " knoweth not what a day may bring fiirdi ;" 
God " sees the end from the beginning." 

Every thing that is excellent and desirable has its coimteHeit 
Revelation has sometimes had her claims denied ; and sbmetimea b«E 
majesty imitated ; but uiultered by any mode of attack, and dis- 
daining to shrink from inquiry, sbn submits her pure go\A to the crs- 
cible of truth, aeenre that it shall come Imghler from that farnacs 
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which detects and consumes baser metals. Some have endeavoured 
to add to the volume of inspiration, and some to take away from it : 
and one of the strongest evidences of its authenticity is, that it re- 
mains what it was from the beginning, uninjured by all the hands 
through which it has passed, and unimpaired by the assaults of all 
those adversaries who have in their turns been vanquished by time 
and by death. Scripture Prophecy has been imitated ; and the 
friends of scepticism urge against it, what they profess to deem a 
counterpart in heathen oracles ; and because these were for the most 
part buUt upon the chicanery of interested men, they have ungene- 
rously attempted to prove, that all predictions of futurity are founded 
upon the same basis, rise from the same source, and proceed from 
cunning on the one hand, and from ignorance and superstition on the 
other. In entering upon a discussion of Scripture Prophecy, it can 
neither be unnecessary nor unprofitable to discriminate between things 
which essentially differ, but which the art or the ignorance of man 
has often blended. Our leading object at present, therefore, is this : 
and we shall blend with this discussion some remarks i:especting the 
distance between the prophecy and the events predicted in most in- 
stances ; as also the uses to which the doctrine of Scripture Prophecy, 
if it can be established, may be applied. We shall endeavour. 
To distinguish Scripture Prophecy from heathen oracles. 
1 . Before this difference is specified, it may be proper to say 
something respecting the nature and the number of the heathen ora- 
cles. 

In respect to their nature, there has been large discussion, 
and considerable diversity of opinion. Some writers have ascribed 
them to the influence of demons ; and others altogether to the cun- 
ning and artifice of the persons employed to deliver them. While 
there was indisputably much of the last, we confess that we are also 
inclined to admit something of the former. We give it only as our 
opinion t upon which, as upon the strength or weakness of every 
other point advanced, the reader will form his own judgment, after 
having candidly weighed the evidences produced, and the reasons as- 
signed. If the existence of evil spirits be admitted, (which cannot 
now form a subject of discussion,) there is reason to conclude that the 
heathen world was peculiarly under their influence. The lands which 
the light of Revelation had not visited, may be considered as the seat 
of empire to the powers of darkness. There are two reasons why, in 
some striking cases, we imagine the answers delivered by the heathen 
oracles to be prompted by demons. 

First, because in some few instances, a knowledge beyond the 
compass of human ability was displayed. There were two memora- 
ble trials made of the veracity of oracles, and admitted by no less an 
historian than Rollin,* whose depth of research, accuracy of statement, 
and fidelity of narration, stand unrivalled. Croesus commanded his 
ambassador to ask the oracle, at a stated time determined between 
them, what the monarch was doing. The oracle of Delphos replied, 

• RolUn*8 Ana Hist. ▼•!. i. p. 54, preftice. 
VOL. II. ^ N 
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OtU " be tcAS causing- a lortoiM and a lamb lo bf dressed in « rpssel 
of braW' — which was the fen. At HeliopoiU a similar tiiiil was 
mail? by thi- emperor Trajaa. Hp spnt a letlpr sealpd Dp, to whipli 
he dtniandf'l an aiiswpr witboot its beiog upeiu-d. Tbe oracle com- 
manded a blank paper to be foldpd, sealed, and delivered to bini ; to 
tbe no small surprise of the emperor, who bad written nothing in the ' 
letter whicb he bad sent to tbe oraele. It is not necessary to suppose 
Ibat in general demons have a knowledge of futurity : but in some 
inntauccs it niigbt be permitied af a pnnisbmeni for the bliodness and 
idolatry, tbe pride and super:ttition of the bealhen world. The early 
Fathers have generally maintained this sentimenl ; and their opinion 
ought to have some weight, as they lived near the scene of action, 
and on the brink of the time in qnestion. Nor is a partial impulsf 
upon the minds of men by evil spirits more extraordinary or unrea- 
sonable, than the possession which hi the time of our Lord prevailed 
over the bodies of men ; and the doctrine of actual possession ha< 
never in our opinion, been overthrown. 

Secondly, healheo oracles ceased at an early stage of tbe propa- 
gatinn of Christianity ; an instance, as we conceive, of tbo fall of thf 
kingdom of Satan. This seolimenl has been opposed, and it has 
been asserted, that their cessation was gradual, and that they feU intif 
disrepute as the superior light of Christianity extended, but not for a 
considerable lime afler its prevalence in the world. It has been said 
that the emperor Julian consulted them ; which he could not do ex- 
cept they had been in existence long after the preaching of Chrisli- 
anily. liut it has been proved that Julian "had recourse to mag^icai 
" operations," quite a distinct thing from the consultation of oracles, 
ind that it was " because oracles had already ceased: for be bc- 
" wailed the loss of them, and assigned weak reasons for that lost, 
'' which St. Cyrill has vigoi\>nsly refuted ; adding; tAai he nrctr 
" could have offered fuck, bui front an unteUlin^ves^ to acknov- 
" ledge, that irhen the world had received the light of Chriil, 
" Me dominion of the I'eeil was at an end."* It hasbeenfor- 
ther added, as an evidence that heathen oracles continued after tbe 
propagation of Christianity, that the Christian emperors issued li»s 
against them ; but it has also been justly observed, that " tbe edicts 
'' of those princes do not pi^ve that oracles actually existed in ihnt 
" times, any more than that they ceased in conspqueoce of thfir 
" laws;" and that " it is certain that these oracles were, forihe 
'' most part, extmcl before the conversion of Constanline." The su- 
perstition and predilection of tbe multitude for oracles might exist 
long after the oracles themselves ; for men slowly resign prejudice! 
of all sorUi, and religious prejudices especially. The laws of these 
emperors were designed probably to subdue these prejudices, orsi 
least to conti^ul their injurious operation. Tbe evidences on boll 
■ides ought to be carefully examined and impartially balanced , mi 
it is probable, that facts hare been seen magnified or diminished ac- 
cording to the prejudices «f respective writers on both sides of tl" 

'Sm EMT.Brit. vol. zHi! F. 1. Art. Orwth' 
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^l^stiou. Tertullian offers that anv Christian, on pain of death, shall 
QQgag;e to make these oracles confess themselves demons.* Jiivenkl 
speaks of the cessation of the Delphian oracle.f Lucan bears tbe 
s^me testimony.^ Theudoret speaks of the decline of the same oracle; 
and its reputed answer to the consultations of Julian is well known.§ 
*' Tell the king — the well constructed palace is fallen to the ground : 
<« -^Phoebus has neither a cottage, nor the prophetic laurel, nor the 
** speaking fountain ; — and even the beautiful water is extinct/* 

ButaUhough we ascribe some of these oracles to the agency of 
demons, we are willing to allow that the roost of them werfe the pro- 
ductions of art and cunning. It is universally admitted that the Del- 
phian priestess suffered herself to be corrupted by priesents, and 
framed her answers accordingly. Demosthenes publicly accused 
the Pythian oracle of being bribed to speak in favour of Philip ; and 
charged the Athenians to give no' credit to her.|| 

With regard to Number, they were so multiplied that it will 
not be possible to do more than to recapitulate a few leading fea- 
tures, which have .been traced by various writers, of the principal 
pf them. The most considerable was the oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos, an ancient citv of Phocis in Achaia, situated upon a declivity 
about the middle of Mount Parnassus, and surrounded by preci- 
pices. 

The oracle of Dodona^ was consecrated to Jupiter : who is 
idso deemed the father of oracles ; although he yielded in the renown 
iind popularity of his predictions, to the Delphian Apollo. The mode 
of answering inquiries at this seat of superstition, appears to have 
been,, by hanging certain instruments on ^the tops of oaks, which 
when sfaiaken by Uie wind gave a confused sound, the priests inter- 
preting the noise as they thought proper. 

Toe Oracles of Trophonius in Beeotia, were also held in high 
jestimation. After much ceremony the inquirers entered the cave, 
whence they returned melancholy and listless, stupified possibly by 



* Nial ae dpmoiues confessi faerint, Cbristiano mentiii turn audentes, ibidem 
illius ChristiaDi procaciasimi sangulnem fanditc, Teriuli. Apologet. p. 24. Lmtet, 
e^t. 1834. 

t — Delpbn orMula ccnant. Jw, 8ai. VI. I. 564. 
X NoQ «liQ Mbnla dooo 
M^etracarent mi^iore Dexau quam Delphica sedea 
Oudd tihiit. Luc, Lib. V. 

Ov Tcdyav XikitiffaVf inrkvpero icai KaK6y e^wp. 
§ See Potter's Antiq. of Greece, vol. 1. chap. ix. p. S6S. 



n He said that <« ike Pfthmtu JHdUppited: 



Respecting this plaoe there has be«D miich controTenty. Sonie place it in 
T^essaly, and some In Epinis. Those who adhere to £pira% doabt whether it 
was in Thesprotia, or Chaonia. Some contend that there were two Bodonaa; one 
^ Thessaly and one la ]^;^iua» Rollin calls it a city of tha Moloaiaaas ; and 
Archbishop Potter, after sUting; these diffei^nt d^dUobsi aeema to agree with 
him. 

i H 2 
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tame vapour wliich might arise within it, and were a conrideraM* 
lime before Ibey recovered, having, as they imagined, seen and 
heard woDderful ihiogs. 

The whole amount of oracles in more or less repute in ibe hea- 
then world, is ealimaled at not fewer Ihnn three hundred. It wouM 
be a waulon waste of time to enlarge upon IhoditferenI characterH and 
pretensions of these ; especially as they are all inferior and subordi- 
nate to those which we have named, and selected as a specimen of 
the whole. But it is of more importance that we shoald marie, 

9. The Distinctions subsisting between the best and wisest of 
these Oracles, and Scripture Prophecy. Tliey are diseimilar in 
every leading point ; and taeir highest pretentions, on the testimony of 
the history of their times, can never rank with the claims and the 
evidences of the sacred predictiona. 

Thelirst distinction which we shall mark relates totbe Man!! Eg 
of their delivery. When the Priestess bad passed throngb the 
preparatory ceremonies, and bad inhaled the celebrated vapoar 
over which her tripod was placed, her gestures and seosalioQi 
amounted to absolute madness. A trembling shook her whole 
frame ; her looks were wild and distracted ; she foamed at the mnuih : 
her hair became erect ; her shrieks and bowlings filled the temple ; 
and heathen historians add, that the building itself shook to its vrry 
foundations. During these fearful agitations, at certain inlerviU, 
unconnected words fell from her lips. These were carefully col- 
lected by the priests who surrounded her, and from them (he oracle 
was framed. These distortions and this vehemence, were not peculiar 
In the priestess of Delphos, but seem universally to chararieriie 
heathen oracles, Lycophrou represents Cassandra as iiifiirislc in 
the same measure as this Pythian priestess is described b^ Lncan*. 
Heraclitus says that " the declamations of the Sibyl were indecoront 
and ridiculous," and that they were pronounced from a " ravii^ 
mouthf," Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of this violence as a pro- 
verbial notoriety. { Virgil desci^bes, with bis wonted force and elo- 
quence, the vehemence and madness of the prophetess§. It re- 
quired several days, after she was reconducted to her cell, to 
recover her from her fatigue, and to restore her exhausted fhuse 
to its wonted vigour. Sometimes her life was the forfeit of her exer- 
tions; and this excessive raving was followed by sadden death. 

To this madness stands opposed the calm and dignified nunnen 
of the prophets, when they foretold future events. It is tme that 
they were elevated by the majesty of their aubjecL They were 
wrapt and inspired by the visions of the Almighty. They were 

• See also Lncao, lib. v. 

f 'Qc unvoi^mf to/ian ■fiXatiKat iKiOAunva ^lyyoplvq. 

J SibyllK ^brosediconl ardere, tarreute t1 nMgiift flaamamm. !■■! ¥sii 
lib, xxi. in prlncipio. 

Comalt on this (ntOect, Rollia, vol. i. prcf.j I^itter'i Antiq. of Greece, vil 
Lp,27S. ; Bp. WatwKi'*TtaMh>g. Tract*,vol. i. p.314. 

^ See VirKil'* Sa. lili. vi. v. 46—61. 
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moved with pitj or with indignation, when men trifled with the 
judgments pronounced. Sanctioned by the usages of the times, and 
transported by. the force of their commission, they rent their clothes 
and their hair ; they stamped with their foot, and smote upon 
their thigh. But they maintained the cakn possession of all their 
faculties; and never discovered the characteristics of a maniac. 
They were zealous, but not furious : and their energy was distinct 
from raving. We cannot but think that God himself marks strongly 
the contrast between the manner of delivering oracles, and the calm 
possession of their reasoning faculties, the majesty, the truth of his 
prophets. '* I am the Lord that maketh all things, and stretcheth 
*' forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the earth by my- 
** self. That frustrateth the tokens of liars, and maketh diviners 
^' mad; that turneth wise men backward, and maketh their know- 
** ledge foolish : That coniirmeth the word of my servant, and 
**' performeth the counsel of my messengers.*'* In one word, the 
pronouncers of oracles were always transported out of themselves ; 
and the prophets of the Lord always preserved a noble tranquillity 
of deportment. 

The second distinction which we shall point out relates to the 
Time of their delivery. The oracles were issued only at stated 
periods. Their gods were not always propitious. At first the 
priestess of Delphos could be approached but once a year : after- 
wards she was accessible monthly. All days were not deemed 
proper; and upon some no answer could be obtained. Alexander 
wished to consult the oracle upon one of those unpropitious days : 
but was absolutely refused by the priestess. The conqueror of the 
world did not understand ceremony ; and thought that '* nice customs 
** should stoop to great kings." . He dragged the struggling priestess, 
and seated her by force on the tripod, while she exclaimed, *' My 
** son, thou art invincible ;** and Alexander declared that she might 
spare herself farther trouble, for that was an oracle entirely to his 
satisfaction. f We have already seen, that, as force could command 
the time, gold could occasionally dictate the answer ; and this is a 
consideration worthy to be remarked and remembered ; and which 
we shall not pass by as we pursue the distinctions evidently subsist- 
ing between this corrupted superstition and Scripture Prophecy. 

Respecting the prophets of the Lord, we nnd none of this cau- 
tion. No seasons were improper. They were always accessible ; 
and to the devout inquirer God was always propitious. There was 
no delay attending the answer. Either he disdained to notice the 
application at all, when it came from such a character as Saul, whose 
iniquities had separated him from the divine favour : or the direction 
was vouchsafed immediately. Rank and wealth had no influence in 



• Isa. xliv. 24—36. 

t On this pobt consult Plutarch, Grsec. qusest. 9.^ Anc. Univ. Hist. vol. v. 
b. 1. note F. p. 610. Dublin edit. 1745. ; Potter's Antiq. ^ol. 1. chap. 9. p. 278. For 
the anecdote see Rollings Anc. Hist. vol. 1. p. 51. Preface ; and Ency. Brit. vol. xiii. 
Pi. 1. Art. Oracle. 
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framing the answer. The poor were ofken filled with joy, wbile ibr 
rich were sent empty away. Unrighteous kings were reproved with 
Ihe Afklity, the plainness, and the severity of trnth ; and the pro- 
phetR not anfri^qaenlly passed from the royal presence into a prison 
as a punishment for their sincerity. They often mSered, but (hey 
never stooped to Salter. 

The Third distinction relates to the Flace where they 
were delivered. The heathen uraeles were delivered in secret 
and obscnre places, in by-ways, in dark caverns, and from 
Ihe inmoBt recesses of temples. Who does not perceive that such 
places were favourable to frand ^ and that these very circnm- 
stances arc of themselves sufficient to awaken suspicion ? Alt was as 
mys^rious and as blinded as possible. Pansanias, who consulted to 

ftersan the oracle of Trophonius, after a long description of the »b. 
utions and services previously required, represents at large the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. He speaks of the visible and 
outward cave, not as a natural cavity, but as " built with the nicest 
mechanism and proportion." The entrance of this cavern has do 
steps, but the person who wishes to consult the oracle must provide 
himself with a light and narrow ladder : and having descended tbie 
CKlemal cavern, which may be considered us a porcfa to the oracle, 
the cave itself of Ti^phonious is sitnated " between the roof and the 
** pavement." " At the month of this, the descendant, having 
" brought wtih him cakes dipped in honey, lies along on the ground, 
" and shoves himself feet foremost into the cave ; then he thrusts in 
'* his knees ; after which the rest of his body is rolled along, by a 
" force not unlike that of a great and rapid inver, which overpower- 
" ing a man with its vortex, tumbles him over head and ears. All 
" that come within the approach of the oracle, have not their answers 
" revealed the same way. Some gather their resolves by outwitrd 
" appearances ; others by word of month. They all return the same 
" way hack with their feet foremost,"" None ever lost their lives 
in this cavern, except one man, wlio meant to rob the sanctuary "f 
the wealth deposited there by the superstitious. Every one retumc. 
bewildered and stupified from some cause, from the cave. This is 
the testimony of Pansanias ; and it is sufficiently explicit to discoter 
how much of art and of chicanery might be practised, in a place »> 
Constmcted, upon those, who, being prepared for something supn- 
nstnral, require very little to strengthen the delusion which their imi- 
gination was of itself readv to impose upon their senses. 

Striptnre Prophecy forms a striking and noUe contrast to Uwse 
pitifnl expedients. Here was no collnsion, and no mystery. No cheat 
was attempted or practised on the sebses. There were no secret 
iTenaeSi^no dark recesses, no obscure retreats. AH was open as the 
day. The prophets delivered their messages whereTer and wbenevir 
they were required, and in the face of the world. StHuetinM the 
ftredictions were delivered in the palaces of rebellioiu kimgt, and 
ai>metunes in the centre of devoted cities : Bometimea in tbt prspkct't 

• Abp. Polter'i Aaliq. of Greece, vol. 1. p. S91. 
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house, and at others in the assembly, of the Elders : but always open- 
ly. Does not God himself allude to this distinction between his own 
predictions, and the secrecy attending the delivery of heathen oracles, 
when he says, '* / have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the 
earth?''* 

The Fourth distinction relates to the Ceremonies required and 
practised in the consultation of oracles. Vast preparations were made 
on every such occasion. The priestess herself was compelled to 
£aist three days, to bathe in the fountain of Castalia, to drink 
copiously of the water, to shake the laurel tree that grew on its 
brmk, and to chew some of its leaves. Sacrifices that lacked 
neither splendour nor solemnity were presented, and presented 
daily, till the omens were favourable and an answer was voucl^ 
safedL Not an iota of the ceremonial prescribed was to be omitted ; 
and a single informality would suspend the whole |Hrocess, and ren« 
dering nugatory all that preceded, compel all the services to rb- 
comqience.-|^ All the majesty of form was maintained, but alas ! 
the spirit of religion was not there. It was also expected that 
those who consulted the oracle should make large presents to the 
god, whose name sanctioned the avarice of the priests ; so that 
the temple of Delphos surpassed all others in riches, splendour, 
and magnificence.} Nor was this requisition peculiar to the shrine 
of Apollo ; it was an essential part of the system, throughout the 
whole heathen world, that whoever would consult the pretended 
divinity, must fee the selfish priest. 

We discern no such parade in the dispensation of Scripture Pro- 
phecy. When God was .approached, only the usual sacrifices were pre- 
sented ; and he was frequently consulted without any previous offering. 
When sacrifices were presented it was not with a view to propitiate 
the Deity, which was the sole object of the ceremonies of the heathens. 
Till the answer was given the god was adored ; and when it was 
once obtained he was rorgotten. Presents were sometimes sent to the 
prophets ; but these were tokens of personal respect to them^ and 
were not intended as an offering to God. They were never required ; 
and were always refused when they were intended as a recompense to 
the prophet in his sacred character, or as a reward for the perform- 
ance of his duty. Thus Elijah refused peremptorily any present from 
Naaman. Frequently the prophets of the Lord suffered persecution 
even to death, for the integrity with which they pronounced the truths 
committed to their trust. No king could corrupt them. Ahab said 
of Micaiah, '* 1 hate him, for he doth not prophecy good concemii^ 
** me, but evil.** Balaam, whose heart was the seat of avarice, did 
not dare, so long as God chose to employ him as an instrument, to 
suffer himself to be corrupted by presents. He was constrained to 
abjure the gold whiph he devoured with his wishes, when it was ofiered 
as a bribe that he should deliver a favourable oracle. '**!( Balak 



• Iia. xlv. 19. 

-f RDllin^s Adc. Hmt toI. i. Pref. j Anc UnW. Hist. vol. v, p. 610. 

t Ab^: Pottcs's Antiq: of Greece, toI. i. p. «I78, ^9. ' 
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gtweme lushoate foUof tStwerumdgM, I CMMOtgi> kj i iw i 
-" ite word of the Lord, to dokn or none.'* To what saflmgi ni 
■^■iioiiinMilii did Jeremiah*! pndatdaam expose him ! SsbmI, litk 
cad of a long administralioii as a prophet, uid as a judge, eoM iij, 
** Behold, here 1 am ; witness aninst me belbre the Lord aai hd k t 
^ his anoiiited ; whose ox ha¥e ftaken ? or whose ass hare I tskes? 
or whom ha¥e I defrauded ? whom have I o p pre s sed ? or of whose 
hand hayel received any bribe^ to bliiid mine eyes therewilk ? ssd 
I win restore it to yon. And the pecmle ssid, tlion hast not de- 
^'framledns, nor oppressed ns, neither hast tfaoa taken oaght of ssy 
** man's hand. Ana he said nnto them, the Lord is witness agasit 
** yon, and liis anointed is witness this day, Aat ye hare aot Ibssd 
'* ought in my hand. And they answered, he is witness*.** Which 
of tl^ priests that conducted the heathen orades, eonld makesnch as 
appeal ? or produce, like the prophets of the Lord, a pslm wiitsiwrf 
by bribery ? 

The Fifth and the grand distinction relates to Mattke. Rsffin 
has, with much justice and force, given a description of heathen on- 
cles. He says, ** their general characteristics were om^t^tfy, oh- 
** ieuritfff and convertibility ;** that is to say, the ** answer wooid 
" agree with several various, and sometimes directly oppodte events.** 
The prediction was so framed that whatover should be the issue, the 
oracle might not lose its credit and popularity. There are two in- 
stances in point, which are also generally known ; and they shall su^ 
liro as an illustration of this position. When Croesus was about to 
invndo the Modes and Peraians, he consulted the oracle at Delpbos ss 
to tho 18^110 of his expedition. The answer was, ** that by passing 
** the rivor Holys, and making war upon the Persians, he would ruin 
•• a groat ompiro." What empire ? Was his own, or that of the 
Modes, to be ruined ? One of these two opposite events was certain ; 
and in cither case the oracle would be right. Men are always ready 
to believe that which they wish. Croesus flattered himself that the rnin 
of the Persians was intended. He made the attempt — lost his crown 
and was on the point of losing his life. In like manner when Pjrrhus 
made war upon the Romans, he consulted the same oracle. With 
matchless address the answer was couched in a single line in Latinf, 
which cannot be so rendered into English as to express the equivocal 
construction of the original : but from the arrangement of the words, 
it may be read, either '< that Pyrrhus should conquer the Romans ;*' 
or << that the Romans should conquer Pyrrhus.*' The issue is well 
known : Pyrrhus returned, mortified and defeated, to his country, 
after a long and disastrous struggle. Tertullian appeals to these in- 
stances in charging the heathen oracles with subtle ambiguity^; and 
such was their general character. 

• 1 Sam. lii. 3—5. 

f Aio te, iEacida, Romanes, vinccre pome ! 

I In oraculis autcm, quo iiigpcnio ambigruitatea temperent in cventos, aciaiit Croesi, 
ficiunt Pyrrhi. Tertull. Apolofiret. p. 34. Lutet. edit. 1634. See slao RoIUbV 
Auc. Hist. vol. i. Pref. p. 54. ; Encyc. Brit. vol. xiii. Part I. Art. Oracle. 
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The contrast to this darkness and equivocation will be found in the 
clearness and perspicuity of prophecy, as we pursue the future dis- 
cussion of this interesting part of divine revelation. In general the 
prediction is so decisive, that the event appears only a transcript of 
the prophecy. Language capable of a double, or cbangeable con- 
struction, is never employed : and wben obscurity hovers over the 
prophecy, it arises from one of these three causes,: either it is not 
accomplished, and has not received the interpretation of provi^f pee : 
or the history which should elucidate it has perished with the wrecl^. 
of time ; or we are ignorant of the imagery, the customs^ or the 
language itself, in which it is contained, and to which it relates. 
Those, therefore, who wish to draw a parallel between Scripture Phk- 
phecy and heathen oracles, for the sake of placing them upon th^, 
^saine basis, tracing them to the same source, and condemning them to- 
geth^, are acting unfairly, dishonourably, and dishonestly by Reve- 
lation.* 



jSj^ucftfortt^jS (Tonnection. 



This celebrated productioD of Dr. Shackford to well knotifn ; the whole of 
whose title, in 5th £d. 1819, Baynm, stands thus : — ^ The Sacred and Profane His. 
tory of thie World connected, from the Ciceation of the Wodd to the INssolution of 
the Assyrian Empire at the death of Sardanapalus, and to the Declension of the 
Kingdoms of Judah and Israel; imder the Reig^ oC Ahax aod Ffkah ; includ- 
ing theDisMrtation on the Creation and Fall of Man.** Bnt op comparing this with 
the extent of the work, there appears a manifest discrepc^cy between them— the 
third Vol. ending with the death ofJoihua. In Vol. IV^ ther^ tono continuation of the 
History, as it is filled with the ^ Dissertation j** in the Introdnc^on to which, da- 
ted *< Canterbury, June 2, 1763,** the author says, tllf I ^hould live and have health 
to finish my C'Onnection** (p. \l%*)» Now in a Biogsaphical Dictionary, Dr. S. is 
stated to have ^ died in 1754 :** and if this be corcect, |^D^ we to conclude that he 
did not finish his woik ? Is it known, however, w)»eth^ ]^^ left any MSS. for 
its completion ? But ought not the Editors of his " Connection,** in justice to 
the public, and the memory of the learned writer, give some explanation of 
these matters? Why " James Creighton, B. A.** vfho professes to have ** revised, 
corrected, and greatly improved** the work, has completely overlooked these 
considerations, or entirely omitted any notice of them, appears unaccountable: 
and truly obliged shall I feel for satisfactory information ; as for this purpose 
alone these lines are requested a place in the Depotitarp of Sacred Literature, 

CharUon. INVESTIGATOR. 



• Collyer*8 Lect. oo Script. Prophecy, pp. 1—6. 11—34. 36— 6S. 
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THE EXCELLENT HOUSEWIFEj' 



In Ihe Prov^rba of Salomon, cli. ixxi. vet, 10 — 81. 
Will the Editors allow a page or two, for tbe speciul Kridco of Iheir Female 
readers? for Ihpydoubllew have some of ihtnii nor needs It be Kud, how mudi u 
JDcreate of IJMr number would extimd the benelks of this eicelieni perioilical. 
The uiunber of" Female Hebroials"* ii on llie increase in the present age : this 
is earueUlj hoped, lu well forthe credit of" pious women," as for the public f;Dod 
of Dur Hoi; Religion. Mu; (iuch coasiderulions be exemplified more g^euenllj thaa 

To do juiticc to this iaconipBrab[e<leacriplion,-f- it must be enbibited in Ae • 
powerl^il and beaalirul ianguaijc in which it was originally written; in panIM 
rine!), therefore, of Hebrew and Euglibh, it may appear after the fbllowing mooner; 
The geaeral Contenla are, t(T chiiraelfr and value, rer. 10 ; oon/Mmu ^ 
ker haiiand, II, 12^ her laborimit ladiutry, 13, 14; arraHgemmit offiamitf, 
15 — 19; pHblie genervitji, iO; fearleis attcntiotu, 31, H; ktubrmd konmnd, 
ia ; comnieTciaZ 6u>in&H, 34, 25 ; pnidenl ipeecli, 26 ; fiappg childreH, 27, Hi; 
jurt andputlic euiogy, 29—31. 

>HIQ' <0 ,Vn nv(t A Woman OF AQII.ITV4 wbocmfiBft? 
! mao tsJ'JBO pml Her value, is certainly far above pearls ! 
jr^jra aS na riB3 The heart of her husband conSde^h in her; 
I .-ion' »'? SWi Aud proviaion Hhc will nol snfferlo fail. 

,^ kS 3110 VtnSoJ She recompenses him good and not evil, 

fl«R tJt Vb All tl« days of her life. 

;atnVB1 lOt ntn^ she enquireth for wool and flax ; 

■TfVa ,'fBna vym And woi^eth with pleasure, with her hands. 
i^mo rwwa nr'H Sbeisliketheshipsofamerchaal; 

jrPT lS H<an pmSO Bringing food fnmi a distance. 

i^W^ T^ DpnT She even riseth while it is yet uighl ; 
nrraS rno \tve\ And givelh food to her bouse, 
.n-nyjh pm And a la<k to her maidens.^ 
.^■,mfYi ,-nV nocT ^^ consldereth a field, and takeCh it : 

012 JIttJ f^BB '^■° ^ "•* '^™'' "^ ^" hands ahe pkaM* 

a vineyard, 
iWira lljia min aiegirdeth with strength her loi»i 

.rvnpm ftWW And maketh firm her Eniis. 

• A verj gratifying account ofsomc is given bj Dr, Burgess, in bis " Mo- 
+ This with some omissions, is compatiioniicd with eilracts from the « Gta- 
loo Laws," by the late Editor of Calmel, Fr^menls, No. LXXXVI, p, M6. 

t Of" slreuclh," of " activity," or of " Virttte," according to the old B™an 
uceertadon of that word. In Gen. xlvii. 6. Sw (ihil) is translated, " «;""<* ■■ 
in Exod. iviii. 21. Ml "able," or ability: lu 2 Sam. sxii. 40. « strength : and 
in 1 Kings I. 42. " valiant," or valour. Il must here be understood in a moral and 
pf«ctical sense. . ■ .__ i. . — 

fi These last two lines formed but <tae in Iheongmal oommunicalion ; but we 
have taken the liberty of divWinsthem.aaisevidently correct from their par^Iebwo; 
a " tHv^" h>in)> parallel to « food," and "maidens" lo"honse. or houseluild. — K*. 
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: mno site o noj^O 

jr\i S»S3 ma^ iif> 
5 nit^Ds nnSr nn^ 

.•^Sfi 13Dn .TS31 

.p»siiS nnSr mn 

i nSjra onyra 3^*713 

; naoni nnr)^ pD 

.♦ayiaS naiu nym 

;rwriaS mm t^j/ 

.fnme ai^S pnvw 

^iirS Sjr Ton rmm 

.Saim liS wSjfjr orfn 
5 rmnn wa nop 

:Sti svy mja ma"l 

! niSa Sy n«Sy nin 

:»6»n Sam ,jnn npBf 

iSSnm H»n ^mm nm* wit 

: nn» nto rh mT\ 
.nnt^j^o onyva mSSnn 



She taketh heed that her merchandiie is 
good : 

Her lamp is not extinguished by night. 
Her hands she putteth on the spindle,* 
And her hands hold the distaff. 

Her hand she stretcheii forth to the afflicted : 

Yea, she sendeth her hands to the needy. 
She fears not for her household, because of snow : 
For all her household she has clothed double.f 

CoTerings of tapestry does she make fcr 
herself: 

Silk and purple are her clothing. 
Known is the gatesj is her husband ;. 
When he sitteth with the elders of the land. 

Fine linen she makes and traffics; 

And a girdle she gtiraih to the trader.^ 
Strong and ma gnlfl c e al is her apparel ; 
So that she does not terfor ad after dfty. 

Her month she openelti in wisdom ; 

And a l«w of goodness isupon her tongoe. 
She orarseeCfa the gotngs of her homiehoki; 
And thd bread of sloth f ohi a m slm witt not eat. 

Her ehildreii rise up and Ueas hur : 

Her htishiam} ahN> ^ralAeth h^. 
Many daughters may have acted nobly : 
But THOi; excellest above every one ! 

False \i comeliness, and vain is beaiity. 

A woman peariito Jbhotab — let nt%, 
be praised ! 
Give to her of the first fruit of her bands : 
And applauded shall her Works be in the gates. 

A CAMBRIAN. 



• A spindle or tureiog piu, which regulates the position of the thread from 
the distaff. -jSfe ("phelakj must be the distaff, and therefore n)r*a fkiskurj is some 
other part of the apparatus ; but what cannot be precisely ascertained withonf know, 
ing the strmclure of the ancient spinning instruments^-^^arkhurst^s Heb .Leju p, 360. 

t With *' double" garments, so the Vulg. otad others. <* Scarlet" is here 
improper.^ — Boothroyd*s Bib. Heb. II. p. 213. 

J Among the Israelites the gate of the city was the forum or place of pablic 
concourse. (Prov. i. 21, and viii. 3.) There was the court of judicature held for 
trying all CMs^ and deciding all afiaira (Deut. xxv. 7; Rath iv. 1, 9; 
Ps. cxxvii. by Amos v. 15.) There also .was the market, where corn and provi- 
sion were sold. (2 Kings vii. 1. 18.)— Taylor's concordance.^Nearly the same ob- 
selrvations might be extended to the other ancient nations of the east. Gen. xxxiv. 
il^'34; iobv. 4; xxix. 7. and zxsL tl} Ssth. H. 10; iii. 3; and v. 9. 13; Dan. 
it 49. — Compare Harmer*s observatioDs, Vol. II. p. 524, aa^ otban ; aad Shaw's 
Travels, p. 253. 

^ Literally the << Canaanite." O! that the modem Canaan were but the 
< Merchant" of Christianity ; filled with the commerce of the word of God ! 
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•• Ihre UHcd the good word of God." 

The Edilora are requnted to einue a few desultory remariu uid mqairw* 
on IhJK tobjecl ; and lo gire them publicil; ia an earlj namber o( their important 
and extending PnbUcolion. 

Would it not be very desirable lo have a Serif of Biblical Traeti, in the 
vordt of Holy Scripture, placed in the mittt Mrrttting form, for i^ueml cirmla- 
tion ? Here are anplE malcrials for selfction, in the Aape of Hiitory, or Aoec- 
dote, or Song, or Parable, &c. &c. Tliesc might b* prefaced with a bare detail 
of the ConleniK, together with n reference to the Book, Chapter*, and Venea in 
the Bible, without aiiy farther note or comment. The excellent plan of Rtetti' 
Bible, in regard to Sections and Paragraphs, might be adopted. 

The Bible is confcnedly a very larBe bot*, and by (he operulive claEWs 
of society ii teidom read, Kill more partially understood. An interesting aelec- 
tion of Scripture facts or inBtroctiow, would Blmo«l uniformly be attractive : 
while, at limes of leisure, they would also be induced to search and see for thcoi. 
selves, the connexions whence these eilracts were Isken. It is surely no eipres' 
rion of our regard, either for Divine Revelation ituclf, or for the Scriptural happi- 
MM of Ibe poor,, to occupy thrir limited, little thne in readiag the mcreworfciof 
man, when they might and ongfal to have tbe pure word of God. 

A few minor altenitiooa might be made iu tbe preaent " Eng-Uah Tnlgate '," 
ntch ai omiltiogthe italic additions, ezchanging' the textual for the marginal read- 
ings, placing tbe Pulma In their (nataral) metrical form, and the like; bat every 
material change shoald be carefully avoided, as it wonld rtnlly be not reqoired. 

The advantages of such an undertaking, if Jndicionaly and ably aceoa- 
plished, would be manifolds particnlarly, in pioneering the distribntion of the 
whole Scriptures by Bible Auociations—in exhibiting the word of God noder 
a novelty of a^iecl, and thereby exciting a more general attention to Its penuatl— in 
counteracting the sad influence of Ballads and Infidel publlcationa— and in pro- 
moting, throughout all clasMa, a more scriptural faith and feeling In the coocenia of 

But Iheae are mere suggestions, respectfuUy and seriously subnrilted ; In tbe 
bopeofbelngfavQuredwithaomecraunnnicationa, either from the Edllwa or Con- 
tribotOTS, at no distant period. 

BpmIu ^ Medtack. A BIBUCIST. 

We cheeri\illy ins«H the above paper, and hope that aome of our carmpoa- 
dentswill forour u* and tbe writer wilh their ideas npon a aultfect which certainly 
claims allenlimi.— EA 
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I.— The Natural History op the Bible; ot a DticriptUm qf all ik$ Qiuidru' 
pedty BirdMf Fishes, ReptiUs,and Insects, Trees, Plamis, Plowersy Gums, and Pre" 
eious Stones, mentioned in tkeSaered Scriptures, Coileded/rom the best auikari' 

• ties, and dlphabeticaUy arranged, by Thaddeus Mason Harris, D, D. nf Dct' 
Chester Massachusetts. London, %vo.pp, 462. 7*. Tegg, 18(24. 10« M, boards. 

The Natural History of the Bible is a most important subject; but, notwith- 
standiDg the labours and researches of so many learned men, it is still a subject 
of extreme difficulty. Of the truth of these positions our author was ftilly 
aware; and hence he has clearly evinced its importance, and exhibited its 
difficulties. << There are few things," he observes, ** more difficult to be determined 
with any degree of certainty and precision, than those which refer to the natural 
-hifttory of the world in the earlier ages ; for we have no ancient hbtory of nature 
which describes animals, plants, &c. under their original names. This difficulty 
is always felt, and has always been regretted, in perusing the Sacred Scriptures j 
for our ig^norance of the - yarions beasts, birds, and plants, which are expressly 
mentioned or incidently referred to there, prevents us from discovering the pro- 
priety of many allusions to their nature and habits, and conceals from na 
the beauty of many similes which are founded on their characteristic qualities.** 
The utility of a clear and correct explanation of these, he next exhibits. 1. FktNn 
the distinctkm between cImni and undean animafa^ which forms an important 
part of the Mosaic ritual; in 'order '< to perceive the propriety of which ii Is 
necessary to determine what those animals were, and to point out those instincts, 
habits, and qualities on account of which they were either allowed or prohibited.** 
2. From the figurative language of the Sacred Writings, in every part of which 
** images are introduced tnok the works of nature, and metaphors drawn from 
the manners and economy of animals, the gprowth of trees, and the properties 
of plants; and unless we know precisely the animal, tree, or plant referred 
to, we cannot discern the propriety of the allusion, nor be suitably impressed with 
the full force of the doctrine, precept, or narrative, which it was intended to 
illustrate.*' 3- From the incidental references which are made in the Bible 
to animals, veg^etables, &c. confirming the truth of the Scripture History; 
** for they shew that the writers were in the country, and conversant with the 
scenes they describe, by indications of the climate, creatures, and productiona 
peculiar to those places, and which could be fomiliar only to persons so' situated.** 
Commensurate with the importance and difficulty of the subject was the pains 
he took, to ensure as much accuracy as the nature of the subject would allow. 
We present the following account of the work, and the labours connected with it, in 
our author's own clear language. 

« In 1793, I published a small volume with a similar title to the one now 
printed. The approbation with which that work has been honoured in this 
country and in Europe is highly flattering. I kept on my table an interleaved 
copy, and, in the course of my reading, transferred to it the additional information 
which 1 collected. Desirous of pursuing the investigation still farther, I procured^ 
with considerable expense, many valuable books which I had not before the 
opportunity of consulting. In fine, I have re-examined every article with better 
■ knowledge and g^reater care ; have transcribed and new modelled the whole, 
and made such amendments and additions throughout, as render this rather a iiev 
vforh than a new edition ; and to its completion and perfection, the studies and 
acquisitions of more than twenty-five years have contributed.* 



• <* Tot in ea sunt emendata, tot dispuncta,recocta, limata, inmiutata, tanta in- 
super acoessio ubique facta est, ut pristine, quantum erat, Uneamento plerumqne 
disparente, exeat omnino nova.** SsLDBir, Prtrf. in MarcCfUms. 
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lo confer it u strongly lodiotlog the pwuliarillfs at the Thebwcl crvcodUe. It 
woold occupy too much room to detail hit remBrks : some of them will be im^ed 
ID the conne ofthe rollowinBrcommeDl; but he Mates (ki> as thp result of (lie whole 
' The chapter iotroduces two Bpeakers in the shape of dialoguo, one of «ho» 
questionB the other la rcgurd lo aucb and aach circumslaoce* relating; to IrTinlhan ; 
and Ihii continue* (ill Ihc twelfth verse ; at which the dracriptioii of leviathan com- 
meQcc*. The dialoifue is professed to be betweCL (be Almighty Jehovah and hi» ser- 
vant Job. But whether it is Jehovaji hlnuclf, or some one reprtaentin^ him, ia not 
to be iiiquirpd iu thia place. A« it it, the person appear* CTtremely well ncquainltid 
with the crocodile, aa he doe* also with (he odier nnimaladeMribed in the 3nth and 
40th chHplem. The other perwn of the dialogue appears to be one well knuwiaif the 
worship paid to the crocodile : and the eleven fii«t verse* are an exposure of the. 
folly of makiuK an animal of a savajre nature, and one whose bead c«u1d be 
pierced with Sshhoots, a God, Of these eleven verses, Ihe act flnit appear to 
relate (o the mode of treatment received by the crocodile in (he place* where he 
wai worshiped ; the remaininir five to his treatment at Tentyra, and wherever he 
was considered as a destructive animal. At the twelfth verse the description of 
leviathan eommencel, and i> divided inlu three parts, and clatsed onderthe diffe- 
rent heads of (1.) VT3 hU partt ; (2.) rni3J ^a■^ .Treo/ iaijj*( ; (3.) •Ory yn 
Alf Kelt-armed maie. Of these the Ural and Ihe third describe him as truly at ■ 
natoralia( would do. Tile secoud or middle part ma^iRes him as a god. If thru, 
this second part be in honour of (he crocodile as %od, then the person speakioe It 
must be •ither an inhabitant of Egypt, a worshipper of that animal, or one well 
aci}uain(#d at least with his worship ;' or, perhaps, Ihe whole chapter may be 
altogether aa argument, fouuded on the idolatrous homage paid to Ihb cre«- 

" I cannot say that I am convinced by Ihe rensoninits and inferences of Mr. 
Vansittarl, though I consider them as enlilled (o much considentlion. Under the 
article ' Draoox,' I have adduced authorities to show that Ihe |rt THkn is 
the Crocodile; if so i^ levi, must mean some cbaraclerislic. In Ihe aricle* 
jusi referred to, it is auggesled Ihat it may mean ' jnintat,' or ■ ti-ngtlieiuil 
out:' Parkhurst says, ' eonpttd ,•' it may also mean ' firtf," and ' tuiodalttl.' 
In thii latter sense it may stren^hcn the snggestion of Mr. Vansiltart, that tit 
(rained crocodile is meant as diithigulahed from the one unsubdued.* 

" I now proceed to give a corrected version of the description contained in the 
41H chapter of Job, with explonatlooa and references to Ihe crocodile. 

BdtoU tmiaihoM .' whom (Aon Uiuhtt tUxnUnitk a koot,f 
Or aroptwUtk thOK/LuttupoitkU noitt.l 
" It is no easy matter, say* Mr. Scott, to fix the precise meaning of tbe aevc. 

■ T have In n; possession an ancient medal, bearing on one aide the heads of 
Aug. Oesar and M. Agrippa ; and on the nther a crocoi>ii.e chnnotf to a Irw, 
with the words Col. Nem. rColonla Nemausus] a provinceofGaul, with wUoli 
those prince* were rewardad ajter the conquest of E){;p(. 

t hvcn.) Septuag. aKus. " I conceive," says Hr. Vanslttart, " that Ota 
rerb ■ignifles Itading about, rather than ifraiciiijr onl ; and that lining about 
leviathan is meant inilead of dragging him out of the water. Deuce, |>erhan 
leadhig about one of the tame crocodile*. Tbe word for forcibly drawing out 
leviathan with a hook, Eick, »xii. 4, is ymjrn from th» root riSy." 

J " A rope." The original word si^illea a reed or Tiuh, growing upon Ihe 
ban'iiB of the Nile. Hence some imagine that it allndes lo the strinj^ng leviathan 
upon it, as boys frequenlly string tiih upon a rush, or ■ t«ii; of a tree, which Ihey 
pass through the gills. Schulleua would render it " a roj«> made of reeds;" ae Ihe 
Egyptians at Ibis day make ropes of rushes, and probably from time immemorial 
did BO. Pliny (lib. xix. c. 3.) informs us that theGreeks ut ttrst made tbeir rope* 
of rushes. The ancieni Britons learned the same nuuinl'actory of (he Romans ; 
Md oat EngUih sslkn call old r«pe ■• Junk," ttom Its laiin name >inc«f, • boU 
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ral terms here used : they seem, howe? er, to denote hi general the instruments 
made use of, partly for the taking him alive in the water, and partly for go 
Terning him when brought to land. Herodotus expressly asserts, 1. ii.*70, that 
uue of the modes by which thb creature was occasionally taken, in his time, was 
by means of a hooky ayKirpov KpixoQ which was baited with a dog^s chine, and 
thrown into the midst of the river 5 the crocodile, having swallowed which, was 
drawn on shore and dispatched. 

Hatt ikou pvk a ring in kia mott. 

Or pierced hU cheek through wiik a claspf 

^* This has been usually supposed to refer to the manner of nnizsling the beast, 
so as to be able to lead him about, by a hook or ring in the nostrils, as is threatened 
Pharaoh, under the emblem of the crocodile, Ezek. xxix. 4. But Mr. Vansittart 
thioks the words here used expressive of ornaments •,* and says, * this second 
verse may be considered as expressive of leviathan led about not as a sight, but in 
his state of divinity; and the cpucoc, a gold ring or ornament worn at the nose ; 
for, in the Eastern countries, nasal rings are as fk«qnent as any other ornament 
whatever. The commentators and lexicographers, not dreaming of applying He> 
rodotus^s account of the Thebaid crocodile to the illustration of leviathan, have 
imagined only large rings for the purpose of chaining leviathan. Herodotus says, 
the ears and fbre feet were the parts from which the ornaments were suspended. 
Bat as the ears do not appear capable of bearing earrings, from thdr laying ex- 
tremely flat upon the lower jaw, perhaps they were put upon other parts ; or the 
historian, hearing that the sacred crocodile was adorned with ornaments, fixed 
them naturally vpon the ears and fore feet, as earrings and necklaces were 
the most usual ornaments of the Greeks. Very likely the ornaments were not 
always put upon the same parts, but varied at dlffhrent times ; and that in the time 
of the Hebrew writer, the nose and the lips received the ornaments^ whkh, in the 
days of the Greek historian, were transferred to the ears and fore feet. The exact 
place of the ornaments is^ however, of no material c oas eq nence ; it is safficient 
for our purpose to know, that ornaments were put upon the sacred crocodile, and 
that he was treated with great distinction, and in some degree considered a do. 
BMstic animal. The three versea imnediately followng speak of him as such ; as 
entering into a covenant of peace, being retained ia snbje^ioo, fte. 

Hat he wMde ma»jf suppiicaikmt lo thm ! 
Hat he addreteed thee withjiaiterimg wtrde ? 
Hast thoH (in rehum) suufe « league with hm^ 
And received him into perpetual service ? 

^ The irony here is very apparent. The sacred poet shows a wonderful ad- 
dress in managing this deriding figure of speech im such a manner as not to lesKu 
the ma^etXy of the great Being into whose mouth it is put. 



^ (nire.) LXX. ^cXXiM, armiUa, This word signtfloJlfrKla, as well asspt. 
Ml : see Robertson ; naAfJMa is an ornament of dress. Where rm is used for a 
fish hook, or a strong iron hook, for the purpose of dragging any one riolently^ 
or restraining him, it is generally rendered by a strong word suited to the occa- 
aiony and not a word usually adapted to ornaments : thus Ezek. xix. 4, where 
inmel, under the figure of a yonng ravaging lion, is caught in a net, and carried 
fcttered (b^lTO) into Egypt, the LXX render it cv taiiue^ and the Vulgate caienis^ 
not armilla, as above. 

"fcXXiov is usually the rendering for insy, ftroeelsf. It occurs fVvquently in 
this sense, and answers to the Lathi armUUi. Bie! has been anxious to prove that 
it means an tron ring^ or AooA, or bit ; because he thinks something of restraint is 
best adapted to the sense : but its general acceptation is the bracelet^ Koo/to^ mQ 
XttpufQ^Dmamenium mamus. See Trommins and Bid. 

(apn^ rpviTfiottCi the LXX use this word for boring the ear of a slave. 

[Wv x^^oCf Vulg. wuuiOa; the flesh that covers and wraps ov^ the Jaw. 
VOL. II. d O 
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tfail f Aon plai/td itilli kim or a bini ! 
Will Ikoa ttirape him for lif maideiu .' 
Shall thif pnrlivri iprtad a hanqtieljor him. 
And Ih* trading Mtrangeri bring him porfianl .'* 

" Job is here uknl how be will diipow of hi* cspltie. Whether be will rrt^a 
him in his funil; for his uwn amuseiueul, or Ihe dlTrreioas of hi* mBideotj » 
cxhibil hini 01 a ■pedu'lp lo Ihe FtHCniciancaraTaiw. But Mr. Vaiwiriari gim 
qiiile aoulber lum tu Ihe verw. He Ihioks Ihe word onan fCkabarimJ, which 
I ha«c reoderrd " partner*," iiignifin rharmrri (incBOlfllorw) ; heuire rendered bj 
Ihe Chaldee Tir^um, H^'sn w-JK-xKn ,' aiid thul it i<> lu be applii^ lo the ptieM* 
whu had the rhar^ol'thp ^acrpd crocwiile, and mlaiit lu well be called ehannen 
of the crocodile, u the psylli were of ■erpculi : sod 0']JI33, which is U pre«eBt 
rendered " mcrchantd," maj be formed from fa protlrovit., kitmileM, nddiTf, 
and meao wapplianlt, icorthippirri. Hence he wuuld nndertlund it of the FnlifTi 
DiakiDf; a feast, aiid the BuppLiANTa going ap lo make ntieriogB. 



imnled, and i« afterwards decctibnl 




None ii m rttotitit thai it dare roum Uh.^ 
Who Iken it <AU to amifH initk me? 
What Kilt ttaiut befort me, jwo, pranmptiamelf .' 
WhalMtver ii bauatk the whole htavau ii aniH. 
/ etoHtol bt cetffonnded ai Mt Umbt and violence, 
Nor at hie poic«r, or Ike etrenf/lk <^ kieyrame.\\ 

" * However man ma; be appalled al attacking- the leyiathui, all cmlka ii 
nine ; hia ma^ilode and atructure can produce no e^ct npoa me. I caBaot be 
appallad or confounded ; I cannol be atnick dumb.' 

• TVorftH^ etrangen. afiya fCanonimJ Canaanitea, The word is and « 
tnOGcketB, Irai. ixiii. 8; Hoaea, xii. 7, and Zeph. i. 11. Tbe LXX render it 
foivauv tOvn Ihe PtflHcioH poapU. " Si Pbiloni Bjiblio credimoa, qai Sanebo- 
nlatbonan, veterem acriptorem Fhouicium, Grsce IranatuUt, prisnia X'^h ^ **'• 
Chanaan, Phtenict* cognoDea habuit. Undeet Pb<eaice regis yiu dicitsr fuk 
Stcphanum." Bochart. 

t Guaaett, and aHer him Parkhunt and Miaa Smith, render thia, " Wni thoa 
pnl hia ikin in a booth, and hit head in the dab hut !" Bat thia radennK " *** 
mole, and inaccordant with the preceding- Tene. Bp. Stock Ihinki thaLWnr T^ol- 
ttal, ia the Gihennan'g HnJtUr, fromjlhe well known cnatotn of firiieia to attaA a 
beU lo the end of the harpoon to temfy Ihe flih when atrnck. 

\ For the authority of this randering I refer lo Good, and his learned Note, 
p. 481. 

^ This gives ligfal to the phtue, ch. iii. B. " resd; lo miae Ih* kriatbaa ■" 
and intimates Ihe hazard of such a conflict. 

II J. M. Good's veraiaa of the lenc* alMve I have priacipally followed ; and 
refer to his Bolea foi ntiafactor; reaaona for renderine. 
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** Job ifl, in this clause, taugbt to tremble at his danger in haying proToked bj 
his murmurs and litigation, the displeasure of the Sfakerof this terrible animal. 

'* The poet then enters upon a part of the description which has not yet been 
given, and which admirably pairs with the detailed picture of the war-horse and 
Behemoth. Nor does he descend from the dignity he had hitherto supported, by 
representing the great Creator as displaying his own wonderful work, and calling 
upon man to observe the several admirable particulars in its formation, that he 
might be impressed with a deeper sense of the power of his Maker. 

Wko will strip off the covering of hit armour ?* 
Againtt the doubling of hit nostrils who will iidvance .'f 

'' This verse is obscure. The first line, however, seems to describe the terrible 
helmet which covers the head and face of the crocodile. The translation might be» 
* Who can uncover his mailed face?' If in the days of Job they covert their 
war-horses in complete armour, the question will ref^r to the taking off the ar- 
mour ; and the scales of leviathan be represented by such an image. Then the 
Kecoiid line may denote bridling him, after the armour is stript off, for some other 
service. 

The doors of his face who will tear open ! 

The rows of his teeth are terror : 

The plates of his scales^ triumph ! 

His body is lihe embossed shieldsy 

They are joined so close one upon another 

The ver^ air cannot enter between them. 

Each is inserted into its next ; 

They are compact, and cannot be separated. 

** The mouth of the crocodile is very large; and the apparatus of teeth per- 
fectly justifies this formidable description. The indissoluble texture, and the large* 
ness of the scales with which he is covered, are represented by the powerful 
images of these verses.^ 



* Our common version is, ^ Who can discover the face of his garment ?* 
Mr. Chapellow follows this ; and Vansittart only substitutes ^* colour** for ** face,** 
Xf\y> signifies in general,, a garment; but the garment or clothing of a warrior 
and a war.horee is a coat of maii. Such a covering seems alluded to, Isai. Iziz. 
17, and hciii. 1. 

t ** The doubling of his nostrils.** Usually « a double bridle,** or « the 
fold or doubling of the bridle.** Bochart observes from Pol. Onom. that the GredLs 
called those parts of the lips which end at the cheeks, x<^(vot, bridles; and hence 
Parkhurst has rendered the passage ** his gaping jaws.** This, however, is a 
very circuitous explanation, and after all not quite correct. |D1 frisnj means 
equally *< the bridle or halter of a horse,** and* << the bridle or halter part,^ i. e. 
the snout or nostrils ; that around which the cord is usually tied, or into which, in 
some animals, it is fixed by a hole bored through it. Thus verse 2. of the above 
chapter, *< Canst thou fix the chord to his snout ?** The very same term, in the very 
same twofold sense of a frrttfle or a Ao/ftfr applied round the iiom of ahorse, and 
the nose itself is still common to the Arabic. [J. M. Good, Note, p. 483.] 

X Herodotus, Euterpe Ixvii. says, that the crocodile - has otpfia Xtmdktrov 
appfiKrov circ rtt v«ar8, ** a skin of scales upon the beck impenetrable ;** and 
^lian, de Nat. Anim. x, 24, vtira di iri^vKi coi rnv ovpav apptiKroQ Xtirioi fuu 
yap rt KatAoXiai in^paKrai^ nai h>Q av ctiroc rt{ wirXt?ai. cai toueaav orpaxot£ 
KoprtpoiQ if KoyxaiQ. « S^ut up with a thick skin and scales, with which he i^ 
pears armed as with the strongest shells, he is impenetrable as to his back and 
tail.** And Diodorus Siculus, p. 41. sect. 35. ro Si nutna^avnariac vwo ri}c fvfff* 
wc t^x^P^^^^' ^0 Z**** Y^ cepfia avrs irav ^XiSutrov «?iv Kai ri| <rrXi}porcri 
Sta^ipov. « His body » protected by nature in a most extraordinary nanner, 
for his whole skin is impenetrable with scales of a wondertVil hard texture.** 

2 O 2 
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bicdn fbrtli » TMealiytliiit 

<« Tlie ejcs of 

oat oftlie watcr.f Heace, the EgyptiaH 
he int vmjt^uA oirt ofllie ««ter, te llie 
which he wm wmp^omA te set, Miie llie 
ApoL Mja»lib.L (.«, < Whalhe 
the eje of the croepifile^ lirriwi it fm 



As/nm ike ruik kiudlttdmml^ 
HUhrm&kiadUikeamlMs 




icraitneis described in pamAt of hb pttjr «i 
k thca opes. Hk breoth is thrairaoi 
like sMoke; —d iihcsted to that digiu si 
** The UDSg^ which the ascred pod 
hjperliolicsl ; they are aisukr to thssi 
of his nostrili^ aad fire oot of his nooth 
OHd. Hetm. tIH. does Ml scrapie to potet tte ca«ag«d 




< Fhhwmibore^feait, finoikteaqtte ^iWinipw i t 

** Lightning iasaeth from his iDouth,'and booghs areset on ire bj his bteatL 
SOins Italicns, I. tL v. 208, has a corraspoDdent descriptioo. 

In hit meek dweOeik higrt : 
iliMiDBSTRlTCTioH exmiteik before hiwH\ 



** Blight and destmctioa are here pemnified. The fonaer m seated on !■ 
neck, as indicating his power, or guiding his moyements ; and the latter ai 

• Tyndal has rendered this distich nearly Terfaally : 
* Hya neesynge is lyke a glistrynge fyre. 
And bys eyes ^ke the moraynge shyne.** 
f Herodot. Euterpe, hmit So Pliny, 1. ii. c. 25. ^ Hebetes ocaloa hoc aoL 
nal dicitnr habere in aqua, extra acerrimi Tisos.*^ 

I Bishop Stock renders it with a strange mingling of figures— 

** Out of his month march burning lamps, 

Sparks of fire do fling tbanselres.** 
^ Our common Tersion b ** as from a seething pot or canldroo,** which ii 
followed by Chappellow, Stock, and Good. The word "Hrr rendered *■ seething- 
pot,*" is translated <* kettle," 1 Sam. ii. 14 ; *^ caldron,*' 2 Chroo. xxr. I:) ; 
«« basket,** SKings, x. 7, and Jer. xxir. 1, 2; and ««pot,"Ptehn, Ixxxi. d. And 
|Dltl (agwuMy) here rendered <* caldron,** and in the 2d yerse of the chapter, ^ a 
hook,** is elsewhere correctly translated a * msh,** or, *« bolb-osh.** Sow, re- 
collecting that the Egyptians heated their baking places with dry nnjhn, as they 
did their kilns with etnhbie: the comparison of the mouth of the croco£le beldi- 
Ing oat vaponr apparently ignited, to the anoke and fire iasoing' from an oven or 
furnace, is much more pertinent than to the Tapom'of a boiling poU 

II In our Tersion " and sorrow is turned into joy before him.** The Tery re- 
verse is the thct. 



\ 
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and danciDsr before him when he pun nes his prey, to expreia the terrible tlaag^hter 
which he makes. 

The/lakes ofkufluk are compaetsd ioffMer^ 
They areftrmy and will in no wise give cnMty. 
Hi* heart is as hard as a stone, 
YeOf as hard as the nether nUtt-Hone. 

*< These strong similes may denote not oaly a material bat also a moral hard- 
nesSf his saTaee and nnrelentlng^ nature. JElian calls the trocodile, < a voracious de- 
▼ourer of flem, and the most ^less of animals.^ 

At his rising, the nUghig ate akumsd; 

Frighted at the disturbance whieh he moAet tn the water,* 

Theeword of the assailant is jMvtrMi ai ike onset. 

As is the spear, the dart^ mt the harpoom. 

He regardeth iron as straw* 

Copper as rotten wood. 

The arrow casmot make him Jlee^ 

Sling-stones he deemsih tr^fkng ; 

Like stubble is the hattU^mae njmted,'f 

Andhe laughethat theq^vertn0 



** These expressions describe, in a lively manner, the strength, courage, and 
intrepidity of the crocodile. Nothing frightens him. If any one attack him, 
neither swords, darts, nor Javelins avail against him. Travellers agree that the 
skin of the crocodile is proof against pointed weapons. 

HU bedU thespUnters offttnt 

Wkitk the broken rock seatterHh on the nsud-X 

** This cbuise is obscare, aad has been vartously rendered. The idea neenis to 
be, that he can repose himself on sharp pointed rocks and stones with an little 
concern as upon mnd. 



• The original of this passage has been strangely understood by translators. 
Thus the Vulgate, << territi pnr^buntur,** their fears are so great that they exo. 
nerate themselves ; and Junius and Tremellius, ^ metu confhu;tionum, se piir. 
gant ;'* which is rendered, in sufficiently delicate terms in our common version, 
" by reason of breakings they purify themselves.** Hie literal rendering of 
^mDnn* onavo (Misebarim JithatauJ, H, ** they are confounded at the tu. 
mults.** But the question is, What are the tumults referred to? By regarding, 
the plural termination of DnaVO as a distinct word, D* naVO, we have a clear 
and satisfactory answer j for the passage will then run, ** the tumult of the 
water," or «* sea." 

t « Battle-axe,"— our version, " darts,^ and Bp. Stock, ** clubs." Mr 
Chappellow observes,*' When words are found but once In the Bible, asrUTin CTo- 
thadi,) is, it will be a difficult matter to ascertain their true meaning ', espe- 
cially those relating to instruments or weapons which the ancients used either 
iu war or in any mechanic business. We can only learn from thence what 
they were in general intended for; but not their particular form or com- 
position. This observation will, I nm inclined to think, hold good with 
regard to the chanith, MAISAO, and shi&Iah, in the 26th verse. To which 
led me add, that shirjah, being mentioned the last of the three, it mfty suggest 
some instrument of greater moment than the other two : for if jah Is sometimes 
joined to a word to enlarge the sense, this may possibly be the case here." 
V. i. p. 564. 

I Bp. Stoek renden this. 



" Underneath him are splinters of the potter. 
Which the breaking rock scattereth on the mud. 



n 
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BkithlmtmtraKatitmtafatjiirm. 

■ Mr. Good<*f«-v^~. tkii all ■ 




Jr, to End 
agr or coanti;. T 

** Tbe faHowiBg- li the poMicsl 

■ DonbUaa, wHh book asd cord^e, Ihaa Ht bald 
To dtaw LiniTHAS froa hk watery bold ; 
To ilnun the new ■boDl bia dradlnl Jiw, 
And tame bk fierccDCM witb do^trtie law ! 
WiU be, in baaUe parte, beftre tbj Act, 
Witb meltitjiag wonh thj grace «niMt ? 
And, if tbr desMCj hia life twt ((are, 
Elcnal aetricc to bn riclor iwear ? 
Wbat dat; wiU fhoa to this dave amigal 
Tied, like a boaaebold bird, with iilkai twine, 
Hiafiairawm aiaad (by we«blf care* aaj caae. 
Or ba Mfl toocfa fhj gentle Bamirli pIcMe. 
Or wilt tboa aead him iatA §iinigti lanir 
Barter'd to Zidoo'i aUpa, or Toa'a baod* ? 

< Ii open war thy cbcnoe ? Wbat bme la woe, 
If Iboa iorade bis bwU^ In the on 1 
Snrdj, ItayjaTelina wiU ttaMpierce hia Ude, 
And ihowen of Eug'd barjNMiaa bia akoll diride. 
AMail bin, twt Tcmenber well the (be. 
Fell hliB at ooce, or aia no aecood blow. 



■ The word avn ri|[DiBea *■ to embroider, or work in tapeati 
Mym Mr. Good, « a b^utifnl and tmly orienlal hna^ lor - th< 
with Amm." Bp. Stock ha* " the aea be mdereth Hke mto wort.' 
both literally and fifniratiTelj. 
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Deceiying hope ! his look thy heart appals, 
The foe appears, the swoooing^ champion iUls. 
Not even the fiercest chief, with war's whole power, 
Dares roose this creatore in his slumbering hour. 
Who then shall face my terrors ? where is he 
Whose rash presumption will contend with me ? 
Where is the giver to whose gifts I owe. 
Owner of all above and all below ? 

< Come forth, lbti atham , hamessM for the fight. 
In all thy dread habiliments of might ? 
Behold his limbs, their symmetry survey. 
For war how well acyusted his array : 
The tempered morion, o*er his visage braced. 
What hardy valour ever yet unlaced ? 
Who, near his mouth, with double rein, will draw, 
And lift the huge portcullis of his jaw ? 
Behold he jrawns, the hideons valves disclose 
Death*s iron teeth embattled rows on rows. 
Proud o*er his mailed back his scales are class*d. 
Like serried shields, lockM each in each so fast^ • 
And sealM together, that no breath of wind 
Insinuates ; so close the plates are joined. 
So solderM that the stoutest force were vain 
To pierce the tight-wedged joints, and burst the chain. 
His sneeze is lif^tning, finum his eye the ray 
Streams like the pupil of emerging day. 
He belches flame, and fire at every blast 
Leaps sparkling out : a smoke his nostrils cast 
Like clouds which frum a boiling caldron rise. 
Or marish mist beneath the momhig skies. 
His breath enkindles coals ; so hot it steams 
That his wide mouth a furious ftimaae aecois. 
Strength on his neck is thronrd; wherever he turnfi 
Woe springs before hitty and the carnage chams. 
His flerti oobafM in flakes, with sinews l>arr*d, 
ONBpact' as steel, indissolubly hard : 
His heart is from the quarry hewn, compress'd 
Hard as the nether millstone is his chest. 
The valiant tremble when he lifts his head, 
Down sink the mighty, impotent with dread. 
The sword at hand, the missile arms firom far. 
Will thunder on his ikin an idle war : 
The sword breaks short, the blunted spears rebound. 
And harmless clank the javelins on the ground. 
Iron as straw, and brass as mouldering wood. 
He scorns ; nor flees, nor flinches to einde 
The whirring shaft \ as stubble is the stone. 
From the strainM sling with forceful eddies thrown ; 
As stubble is the pounding mace; his hide 
Death's every brandishM weapon wOl deride. 

* Sharp, ragged pebbles are lus chosen bed. 
On pointed rocks his slimy conch is spread. 
What time he floances io the wave and mire, 
He boils the water like the rage of ihre; 
The boiling water to a thick perfume 
Works, as he dashes the discoloured spume. 
The flood turns hoary, while his way he cleaves. 
And in his rear a shining path he leaves. 

* Dire reptile, on the dust without a peer, 
Flird with a soul incapable of fear ; 
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"Anew imion of Ibe Bible into Eoglmh iji jtHlAoriry, ifBiade andcr tiM 
inilBeiire of regal or eplMOpal dictation, »» the prMciil onf coiifptBeiil)- wa», 
would, wilboul duabi, be lingnl more or Im nilh ibe prejuiiim of a P^t^Jt ""I 
be madr, bI leail in aonie inMancet, to apeak HiriT hui^uace, ralbrr than tliai of 
the original; fet do other than mi authoriced Tcreion is ever liketj to find iu 
way, aroonft the geueralitj of profnajug ChriMiaiui througtioul Britain and its 
depeadeacin." But what " Auttaorilj" is requisite for Ibis puqj»e ; or abat 
bnisineca has that which U trcular, to iaterfere in soch an undertaking' la bO 
the preanf »erwoii "more or le*i lineed" with the pecoliarifies ofeerlaiu aetlt 
or»j'Eieiu*? Would it noI be desiriblr lor minitters and olhen to read ImpramI 
rrrtiom {ita Doddrid^, Louth, Campbell aud Boothrojd) in iheir familiei and 
more fre<iuentlj In public? Bui why conoot there be an ^iKK-inliMi o/fliWi- 
ciU Crilirt, independent of all " rcf^al or fpiocopjl dictation," to ftvour the 
present age with an Eugliab Iramlatiou, worthy of the high alate of nwdera 
literature, hoaonrahle to Britain, and aaliafactory to an iuuneuaely iuereaaisg 
mullilude of reader* '. 

OmiliioB any farlber extracts from the " Preface," the " lulroduetDrjr 
Remarks" deserre a more Icn^tened notice than they can here receive : il ciD«aly 
be obaerred, that Mr. W, has enumerated not fewer than ■■iM*'panicnlan, wti«i* 
the receiied tratialalion is eridenlly faally :" bewdoi su^euuig aotirr nlher ja- 
diciouB conaideniliona 

Chap. 1— Of the >■ Content*," ia afyled, " ColUclien of fHietlltmaaut p9i- 
tagcM alfertd/Tom Ike rtimmm Bttglitk cvrfjoa ,-" and occupies a hundred pages. 
Reading " Secret," for Myslery, will tKrt be generally approved. 

Chap. i. — Farioau Rtadingt of ffale, foxget 102 — 133. Here appear* oppo- 
site to Job xKi. IT, the followiog, " In Ihe Salon Ixiok of Job, written Dot lOUO 
years afler Cbrlal, il is said, ' In all h» life he lired HH years, he was the 
6 Ith man aft^ r Abraham hi« forebtber.' See Purver'a Bible, on the place." 

Cbap. S^Paaa^n lUufroterf »y iV<rfe*, 134—188. Numb. lii. 3. Now Ibe 
man Moaea gave forth more answen (from God) than all, (te. " Very week," 
bai noconaection with the context, and he every where reprewnts hiuneTf, at i 
man of ^reat wannlh, p. 138. Job iiivii. -}-]. Gold cumeih nut uf the North, 
thai is fr.jui C.kliis, Hlikli I.,-, Lilm.>~i direct I v north from P.ile»tiiie aud Arabia. 
Bee Strabo, Appian, Schulten^ Reland. p. I4i. 

Chap. t.—Trajttlioiu or TnaupottHoiu, p. 189—191. "1 Tim. i 13. 11. 
Who was formerly a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and Injurious, becBote 1 did 
It ^Dorantl; in anlielief ; but I obtained mercy. Ice. See ler. 16." pagr. 190. 

Chap. b.~Paua(iet atlered bg a luv Ptturtwtliim. "Lukexii.tf. DidM 
tbou know (hat 1 was an austere mail !" p. 193. 

Chap. 6. — Pattaga applied lo fHrHcular Dodriiml Ptrpoetiy altend 
from the Common yenion, p. 195—198. " Heb. i. 38. But if be draw back, Ac 
This ia one of many instances wherein out translators have seTTtlely fblloited 
Brsa, wbcae prejudices io faTOur of a particular syitem of theoluKy led bin 
boldly to iafriuge apoa the text of Scripture. See Old Eag. Bib. am) Camp- 
bell's Diasertations." " Phil. i. b, 6. For your contribuiioDto the GuipH, Ac. 
llie good work was that of contributing to the furthering of the Goi^l by 
. pecuniary aid and olherwiae. See cbap. iv. verses 10, 14, 15, IS, IB," " Acts xii. 
4. After the Passover, and not Easter, so cbronokipcatly wrong-." 

Cbap. 1,—TitUi ofCkritt. B. Paengei affaded by the Artitie : 9. Pnwr 
WoaMf tTWulaUd; and 10. Cavilbid at 6y DeisU, are included in Ihe p^n 
199 — we, in which are aevttal texts Dodonbtedly amended and illiHtraled. 

fTfaap, 11. — Ludjerout Paeiagei In ffaJToiaiiM Fertion." Pa. x»xii. 3. Whiie 
1 am lost in thought, my bones waste, ftc. Acts xxi. 1&. Alter tboae dajs we 
packed np out baggi^e (probably their clothes aud tools fbr lent making) aad 

Chap. 19. — Faitaget defieieal ■■ Pwripiettitt; 13. In Gramatieal Ptmlt. 
pages 309—314. 

Cbap. 14. — Wait of \nifiyrmitt vfnndering — affords also abandant scope 
'or animadversion. " An eminent author has remarked the prc^aenaity vf hul lo 
< ran off at a woid,' or havit^ caught t favourite eipreswon, to repeat it fsr 
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■ome time, before he parts with it. In 2. Cor. i. 4—7. the word * comfort* is re- 
|>eated no fewer than ten times/* 

Chap. 15. — Deftcieni in D^ieaey ; and chap. 16. DeJIeimU in Propriety : 
p. 31&— 225. 17. LaHnitwu; 18. Syriatmt; and 19. Hebraiswu^ all in the New 
Testament, present a numerous catalogue of illustrated portions of Scripture. 

Chap. W.^Cfeneral Hebraismt f 21. ArtieUt noi aactrtainahU {9M in Na- 
tural History and Music): 22. Improper Division into dmpUrsi 23. XsoniMf 
TVrau, requiring explanation: 24. Orcfer of the ApoatoUc Epietlee (according 
to Lardner): 25. Want of Uniformity in Proper Namei\ and 26. Paseagee 
which appear eoniradietory ; pp. 230—245. 

Chap. 27d — Oreeh SyiMmysMt, connected with the New Teetawtent, A se- 
lection of these has been g^ven by Campbell in his Dissertation, but a com- 
plete list is yet wanting— similar to Oiard^e^ French Synon. or of the Latin 
by Hm and I>iifMMiit2,— and the bishop of St. David's yaluable labours in the 
Hebrew shew the importance of more attention to this branch of Scripture 
Philology. ^ dMpov and ^upia. The former is simply a gift or present— 4he other 
denotes that disposition of mind from which the g^ft arises, bounty, liberality, 
goodness. See John It. 10. ; Eph. It. 7. ; Heb. vi. 4. neyi|C> nrwxoc» Upooairmp. 
Ueyifc M properly a poor man, such a one who gets his living by labour^ 
2 Cor. ix. 9. Ilrw^oc >> ^^^ ^^^ i* P<^r in consequence of having lost his goods, 
Luke xvi. 20. Upoecuruy is one who asks earnestly, a beggar, Marie x. 46. AyaOocy 
KoXoc, Xf>i|?oc^— are often used promiscuously to denote what is morally good. 
But when they are distinguished, coXoc, includes also the idea of honour, and 
ayaOog^ the idea of profit, Tim. iii. 1 ; Mat. vii. 11. Xpti^oc also has a reference to 
profit or utility, but is used more especially in the New Testament to mean 
kind or g^radous, Luke vi. 35. ; 1 Cor. xv. 33.** 

Chap. 2S.-^ynUH)iieai Language of Sacred Scripture^ (from Lancaster's Symb. 
Diet.) p. 253—269. The terms Angel— Balance— Cloud— Dogs— Eat— Fire— 
Hunger and Thirst— cuid Love, are given and well applied as specimens. 

Chap. 29. — Table of Passages from Old Testament, cited in New Testameni 
-specified exactly in the present order of the books of Scripture : and comprises 
pages 260 — 268. 

Chap. 30.— Xtff ofBoohsy the Contents of which tend more or less to iUns- 
irate the Sacred Writings-^would have been a much more interesting and 
useful chapter, had there been some bibliographical information connected with 
the detail of names. Last of all, there appears an Index of Texts throughout the 
VohunOf amounting to some hundreds in number : no small proof surely of extensive 
reading and industrious attention on the part of the writer, nor is it a slight 
intimation of what deep obligations impose on every reader and possessor of 
this book. 

It is impossible to close these remarks without thanking Mr. Wemyss, tbr 
the very valuable volume with which he has fkvoured the world: and hope 
ere long that his << Biblical Gleanings,** will *^ reach a second edition,** when 
** the author will find it no difficult matter to add to his present collection, having 
■till a strong corps de reserve,** and richly improve in every respect his highly 
interesting production. 
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Adollerj, ptuiiibmeBt of, hj lie Jewuh 

Stnliednin, 8M. 
Ahai. ann-diil of. 34. 
Almond tree, rmbleni of old tgt. iO. 
America, probiblyrrferredto biKomh.l 
Anfcdole of FtMioii oTAiiiie, ITT. 
Ant, driitriiatiaa occuioncd br. 50. 

■rriplxdi. of. 3B6. 
Anbic Gospilii in Afrioi, 131 ; IJJ, .Vufe. 
Article, Ibe Gr«k, Doclrioe of, taS. In- 

jertioM of, rfdueible to two kiods, IS9. 

lonHtion* IB nfcreDEP, 160. Insertioiie 

in hjpotbCHS, 101. Eicetitioni, lOS. 

AnDDuliu, 161. 
Asm, DDtic«iof. 117. 

irod. 117. Utratt 






Aii^riB. foandrd bj Nimi 

of, 118. Buoiidiiriei, 

Ul, lb. 

Aitwte, wonhippedbj the Dnuea, fiOl. 
AWroirtpbj. 22. 
Atlrolagj, pnotice of, 2fl. 
AliHDapbere, IC. 
Attilflde, iBcienl, it Ublc, ISl. 
Baplittn, ordinaiico oF. 401. SOV. 
Belbetd*. pool of, 3M. 
Belhlehea, icoonnt of, 433. 
Bible, neiKMIioni on. 433. 
Bible, old Rngtiah one poueHed bj Dr. 

A.CUrke, ITT. Biibop.', KS. " ' 

of In the tentb ci 
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D Know- 

leilge," &3. ' Nonibcr of traDaliliona of, 
96. Ciroolaled in Egjpt, ib. Cirou- 
lated bj tlie Brillab ajid Foreii^n So- 
cietf, 142. It; (he Porlmsiu Sorietj, 
SM. Bj the Jews' Sooietj, 3R5. Bj 
the Hibeniiu Bible Sncietj, 374. 
Bible Societj, opentioni of Ibe Britiah 
HidForeifo, 142. 3TI. Of (be Ame- 
rifun, 114. pDfteui«n. gSl. Naral 
Md Maiuxy, Snn, Hibernian, 3TS. 
French, 874. The Nelberl until, ih, 
SwitzerliDd, ib. Cermanj.ib, Pnusii, 
STO. DenniDrk, ^TT. Swedi-n, 378. 
Ru*>!«, ib. Turkey, 37D. CalnnlU, 
ib. Bombaj, SBO. Colnmbu, 3H3. 
Ja>it,ib. NortbandSoUb AniCTicii,3M. 

Blslinp, Clirialian. office of, 4irT. 

Biihopa' Bible, 178. 

CuNarv, utDatloD of, 10. 103. ImnoH 
of the Btme, lOS. 

Canute Die Dane, Bccleaia^lical lawg ii- 
sueil b; bim, 37S. 

Cbina, feferenre lo by laiith, US. 

Chiulian Diipenialion, object of, 185. 

Chore!., import of the term, 4iM. Mem- 
ber) of, 400. 

CboToh of the Holy Sepnlcbn, 211. 

CiraiUDciaion, rite of, 4M. 

rler^, ignonnce of tbe, in Uie IGIb i 
tury, 179, 



naed nilh caotiaii, 219. 
Con>1el1aliou> meotioned in Soripliin, ». 
Co*T«(. Annenuin, at Jenisalem. SM. 

At Bcthlfhem. 431. 
Co>mo«anie>, Tirinna, 21. 
Coiinognpbj, Script^lre, ^1- 111. 
Created Beings, Spiritiai. 301. Cov- 

poand, 31M. Corporeal, 305. 
Creation, period of, 42. 
Criticism-ii. See Index of Texts, tto. 
Crnciiiiion, oeiemnn; of Ih*, perfoiwtd 

by tbe Latin Chnrob at Jeraealew, H4. 

By the Greek Church. 247. 
Crnden, his ooncordanH defended. 427. 
Darkness at the Cnicifiiion, 24. 
Daiid, bit ch>r):e lo SoloDion, 53. 
Day. import of Ibe term, 4S. 
Deacon, offioe of, 4U7. 
Dedication, feast of, 103. 
Den, importance of. in the East. 37. 
Diana, ta idol of ibe Greeks and Romans. 
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I, 200. PetM«a)ilf, 
302. 
emblema of th* Ddl;, 



153. Not! a. 
Dreams, prophetic, 103. 
Eitth, ^ner«I dirlaioni of, US. DiriH 

constilnlion of. US. ArtifioUl tin- 

aionsof. ib. 
Eden, iU situilioonot jH aicerluKd.lU. 
Edgar, El^cl*siulioal laws ■«cribedtD,lT7. 
Bijfpl, nnticea of, 120. 
Eaofolnprdia, Scriptnre, XI. 111. 314. 

297. 488. 
Epialles, (ApoitolioJ the purposes hi 

which the<r were uritteo. -UD. 
Essenea, a Jewish *eot, ISB. 
Ethiopia, ooticesof, 120. 
Eietiel'a Temple, 411. Nott 5. 
Fasting, ceremonj of, 104. 
Featinls, reliitioas, 493. 
Field of Blood, tU3. 

FijnratiTe language ot the Scriptures, 161. 
Fobs i Is. tniiasl, 40. 

Fnian Stale, koova to the Israelilet, i;o. 
Gardens, Esstem, 485. 
Geddea, (Dr.) bii aocoani of the Laiio 

"' ■ a, 205. 
Geographj', definition of. 111. Impon- 
: of, ib. Superiorily of Seriplaie. 
112. KJiowted|[c 

ij review of. il 

GeognphT, Sacred. 8. 61. Ot: ill. 193. 
241. 300. 380. 433. 

GeoloKt, DnotrtaiDty ofthe scienco, 48. 

Cleenin);i>. Biblical, 177.275. 

Goapda, Arabic, in Afrit*. tSl ; aad 
yotf. 144. Cbaldne, 287. SofUO 
into the origDi of the three fint, MS, 
Purposes for wbich Ihei w>n wriMa. 
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MS 



411. The ereatf muAnted in them not 
•kraaologiflaDy dispoaied, lb. 

Greeee, notices of, 121. 
Groves, cooseonted to worship, 491. 
Hailstones, extraordinarji 28. 
Harmonies of the Gospels, two classes of, 

412. Difficulties in the way of arrang- 
ing them, 413. 

Heaven, Scriptnre use of the term, 22. 

Hearenlj Bodies, worship of, 21. 

Hero Worship, origin of, ISO. 

Hindoostan, referred to in Esther, 115. 

Hoi J Sepulchre, scite of, 193. Church 
of, 241 ; destroyed by fire, 248. 

Hooses, Eastern, 337. 

Jasher, book of, opbions respecting, 131. 

Ibex, description of, 1. 

Idolatry, Scriptoral allosions to, 600. 

Jehoshapbat, valley of, 293. 

Jeremiah, Lamentations of, 438. 

Jerusalem, topography of, 8. Gradual 
extension of, 9. Fortificatidns of, 11. 
Boildings in, 52. 97. 193. 241. 290.389. 

Jews, their veneration for the Temple at 
Jemsalem, 69. Instmction of, in Ger- 
many, 143. Their great care in pre- 
serving the accuracy of Scriptar*-,, 275. 

Illustrations. See Index of Texts and 
Words. 

Imagery, poetic, use of by the Sacred 
Writers, 392. 453. 605. 

Infidels, their unfair attacks on Christian- 
ity, 463. 

Inundations, destruction occasioned by, 49. 

Inquisition, the, founded, 276. 

Job, his views of a future state, 318. 

Job, (book of) scene of the poem, 183. 
Author, 184. Object of, 185. 

Joshua, a type of Christ, 131. 

Joshua, (book of) Author, 129. Authen- 
ticity of, 130. Chronology of, ib. Im- 
portance of, 131. Scope, ib. Derange- 
ment of, 132. Analysis of, ib. 

Israel, remains of the ten tribes of, 287. 
380. 429. 

Israelites, acquainted with the doctrine of 
a future state, 179. 

Jubilee, feast of, 493. 

Judges, (book of) Author, 175. Date 
and scope, ib. Authenticity of, 176. 
Analysis of, ib. 

Jupiter, the supreme deity of the Greeks 
and Romans, 601. 

Kings, sepulchres of the, 458. Note, 

Lamentations of Jeremiah, 438. 

Lang^ge, figurative, of the Scriptures, 364. 

Letters, Mr. Selden and Archbishop 
Usher relative to Walton's Polyglott, 
330. Bishop Walton's to Mr. Clarke, 
331. 

Leviathan, the, dissertation on, 627. 

Levitical dispensation, object of, 179. 

Library, Collegiate, of Manchester, 284. 

Maps, ooDstmction of, probably known in 
die time of Joshua, 112. 115. 

Meditations on the Bible, 428. 



Mesopotamia, import of the name, 118. 

Meteorology, science of, 25. 

Moon, new, festival of, 493. 

Moses, superiority of his inspiration, 465. 

Mosque of Solomon, 97. 

Mount of Olives, 10. 

Musical Instruments used by tlie prophets, 

468. 
Mussulmans, orthodox sects of, 109. 
Naphtali, 146. 

Notices of Books. See Bibliographi- 
cal Index. 
Olives, mount of, 10. 
Oracles, heathen, various kinds of, 515. 
Nature of, 513. Manner of their deli- 
very, 616. 
Paine (T.), his attack on Scriptnre Pro- 

phecy, noticed, 467. 
Palestine, seasons in, 29. Success of Mis- 
sionary labours in, 94. Appellations, 
119. Extent, boundaries, elimate,&c.ib. 
Parallelism, of the New Testament, 30. 
69. 122. 165. 417. Divisions of, 81. 
Gradatioaal, ib. Antithetic, 69. Con- 
structive, 122. Introverted, 165. Im- 
portance of, in the interpretation of 
Scripture, 230. 
Passover, Jewish, 493. 
Patriarohal Dispensation, object of, 134. 
Pentateuch, MS. copy of, in the Colle- 
giate Library at Manchester, 284. 
Pharisees, character of, 498. 
Philology, importance of, 218. 
Poetic ifmagery used by the Hebrew wri- 
ters, 392.453.605. 
Poetry. 
The First Day, 76. The Second Day, 90. 
The Vision of Eliphax, 110. Para- 
phrase of Job xxviii. 12. 133. Eccles. 
xii.7.139. Psa). cxiv.141. Jerusalem 
destroyed by Titus, 164. Hymn on 
1st chap, of Genesis, 174. Diffusion 
of Biblical knowledge, 191. The 
Vision, 229. Sonnet to the Deity, 
218. The death of Absalom, 249. 
Paraphrase uf Eccles. i. 9. 262. The 
Soul, 263. Paraphrase of Psal. xiv. 
1. 267. The Exodus, 277. Jeru- 
salem, 306. The Third Day, 313. 
Hymn on the Lord's Prayer, 333. 
Proverbs iii. 13 — 18. paraphrased, 
363. The Overthrow of Tyre, 368. 
Last Judgment, 410. The Bible, 
452. The Crucifixion, 472. -The 
Curse of Babylon, 474. Hymn on 
Epb. V. 1. 610. Job xli. versified, 
534. 
Poetry, Hebrew, 30. 69. 122. 165. 280. 
364.392.453.605. See PARALLELISM. 
Pool of Bethesda, 296. 
Pools of Solomon, 486. 
Porteusian Bible Society, anniversary ef, 

284. 
Prayer, an act of Divine worship, 499. 
Praise, a part of Divine worship, 489. 
Preaching, a Divine in e ti t n ikiii, 490. 
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fix Uh tmh «( BtnlalioB, 4SI. Dc- 
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I, til. 

Pr^^ieU, iuplrmliDn und ofli 
Pra|Jietieal pvii «( (be Kr< 
puipoH) of. 4fi0. 



I of. 471. 



Run. SB. Dclalatuin bj. 49. 
Ruobaii. 27. 
Rewttoirof Jan, 481. 
liimam. iSjiun idol. 501. 
f(Mk-G«t. ducriptiuB or, 1. 



Sab*. ntCTfon of. 4AT. 

8abb*lb. JewUh and ChriMiaB, 401. 

Stbaoim, migia ot, I3B. 

Sacrifiun, oripn and d^ign of, iDO. 

SaddaccH, opuuoDt of, 4fi9- 

Salt. tpflitA to the bodies of aew-boni 
ufaaU, 50. 

SiBiarl, (lb« boaki of) Title anil anlhor. 
123. Scope of the Tint book, 323. 
Auljiiiof, 3S1. Seope or tlie iKood 
book,)25. Agtbcnlici)} , ib. Imporl- 
■nce of thete booki in illaitralia^ Ihe 
PmIum, ib. ; and Kolt, 2. Aoaljait of 
Iba HBODd booii. 3211. 

impon of the lenn. 499. 
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of, 142. 
all other wriibgi. 316. 
■r, 217. tfofficiencT of. 
deTelopelp«nl ofdnclriu* 



i. 383. 
iperiorilj of, 



1. SIH. 



Scriptnn 



i»l,la.G2.149.304.221,436. 

;t>. wggFtijnD for, &24. 
Seauini in Pal«tinr, S9. 
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